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This Freedom ! 

In (hr pram meeting of 361 h January, IMS, only 
fimr day.** bpfor#* tiip Father of thp l^ation wa» rcino'^d 
/rom amonisat m hy tho hand of i,hr aMaamn, Ma)mtma 
Gandhi auid ; 


"Tlic Hubjoet of vorruptMiD is not opw. Only it 
haa much wora«> ttian befon*. Rc^tmol frdtii 

without haa practically goat*. Carruptioti wilt 
whpji the large miwher of peraona /tiven to the 
unworthy practici* realise that the nation d(H* 4 i not 
exiat for them but that they do for the nalioti. It 
requircsa a high code of niorala, extreme viipianee on 
the part of thoi«c who are free from the corrupt 
pra^'iire and who have influence over (.•omipi 
senanta. IndifFerence in mich matters in criminal, if 
our evening prayera are genuine they muai play no 
mean part in removing from our midat iht; demon 
of romiption.*** 


Today the moat vital problem that faeee ua h that 
of corruption. Oormpiion had eaten deep m tbe 
admimatialive wsrvicee of India long peior to the 
departure of IImi Britiah from the conirolliag pggte ef 
India. What k more temhle w that t^ virm hae 
epread alarmlaidy wide amfWigRt thoee on whom lay all 
the hopea of the naitonelf of India. The Congreei haa 
tmeo badly affected by Aia plague^ aa was openfer 
atated aometime bade by the veteran Ooogreaa leader 
of Madraa Sri Konda Venkalappa. There ia apme 
for Mfuirae ioaeniueh ae they alHI bavf puritaai in ^ 
mk who have no bediadon te meortini to opoa 
eondamnatton. But why ia tee Ckmgrem aUent 

•hout the Centra and tfm other provisMea t 

inm ara tim tegr dte^ of a gMoiia and 
adfhly India lodiy, with iditcii wt vmA te aeboa the 
ateMm poopla of dda ootrahy dweteg the fateful dnyg 
whan Britiah htnwnma^ wna fgymt to ottingniah 
the llm «f IreedfMn with demoBtee repraadon ? Where 
aae theea wondaiBit plana lor the raggamliott and 
t’^NMUMMawe or dm nation, pfama Bar IndnaliteBnatten, 


•nr# hiw“ 


tem id tllir Bteri 


IMP he iMteiwiw m,iu 


f*)r reclamaiion of wnate landa. for the hamaadng of 
hydraulic energy now running to waate. and for raining 
thr fttandani of living of Uiosr milltoaa who are auffer^ 
ing a living death today? 

Today the very foundations of the State are being 
undermined by corruption. Bo what chanee ia there of 
any great atnicfure being ever built over the ruinaf 
We are bfwei with problema on all atdea, it ia (rut, 
but does not that fact make the crime of oonuptMHt 
atill more heinoua for thfiae who are trying to proAl 
by the diatrecM of the nation ? Why are our ateteMpin 
allent over the matter ? It ta welbknown today, 
thrmtghcMit the leftgth and breadth of the country that 
there are bag^barona at Delhi, Cakaitta and Bombm^, 
who are the nwatoivenminala in all tbta planned 
traachery, of corruption and of profiteering, black** 
marketing and tex*evaaion. And yet it aeema that they 
are immune from the trammela of Jaw, arrh-criminalc 
though they miglit be. Why are they being ahioMed ? 
The public have a right to know why the righte of 
hundreda of miJIioiw are being aacrifleed ao that a group 
of unprincipled coteihroata might blijed them to death 
and gather vaet fortunee thereby with impunity. 
Mihgttna Oandht muat have had theae raeketeera of 
«Bif*Bunnein m mind when he apolee. 

We dhould like to know what plana Pandit Kehni 
and Sifdar Patel have to combat thhi evil. Kaghmir 
and Hyderabad am great proMema, but of what avail 
would a tfaouaand Kaalimira and Hyderabada be, if the 
common man of Indtt become poorer atill and the aiek 
dte without relief, aa under Britiah mte, bemm 
aff the wfwlih of the land ia being drained, by meaaa 
iOieit and immoral, into the coffm ol the law who 
have WNyUleed all tfieir prineiplm ihitMiih evil loet for 
gmn f ^ 

Lahonr ia getting mom and nMBf intractable laBl 
ratelve and pimfoetion in to 'A 

iOdteait low of « per cant df end 

ladtem hoot bad their toPh mail eaW ^ 

oontittocmi jtee in dm eote of ebijiiitel* 

PI t fin g porl am new .if be o a i^d ij ^ thteogb 
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cemiptwii in tbn fltalf and through chronic neglect of 
diiiiee. The industrialint does not care for he merely 
doubles the price of all life's easentials and rakes in his 
ill-gotten gains at the cost of the poor consumer, who 
pays and suffers all the way. 

We know of cases where honest officers of the 
State have been held up in the execution of their 
duties, when they started investigations into cases of 
tax-evasion by these mighty and filthy bag-barons. 
They withstood threats and temptations but were 
finally brought to a halt by orders from superiors. Wc 
know that the anti black-marketing « legislation in 
Bengal was held up for months because there w»crc 
clauses in it that threatened the safety of the persems 
of the master-blark-marketcers. We know that the 
State and the People arc being mulcted by these 
treacherous scoundrels with such blatant and brasen 
imynidence, because there arc those in power who are 
shielding thorn, whether through ignorance or other- 
wise, we leave the people to judge. 

We would ask Pandit Nehru then, what is the 
value of this freedom to our people 7 And for whose 
Imnefit are they siifTcring ? It is time now for stringent 
JegiHiaiion and ruthless enforcement, c]e»c there would 
iM (ihaoe. 

The Change-over 

The world is in turmoil. In the Far East China 
is ablase with communism flghtini' for the domination 
•f all East Asia. In Burma and Malaya there, are 
active attempts at kindling a fire, the intensity of the 
blaae depending on the aid the communists miglit 
receive from abroad. There is an uneasy peace in 
Iiido-<.^hinR, Indonesia and Siam, France? and Holland 
being busy in the first two areas, in devising formula*' 
that would enable them to continue with their impe- 
rialistic programme under the gujse of democracy. O i 
the Western nxarches of Asia Arab nationali.«m has been 
fanned up by foreign int^^rests and is up in arms 
against the new-born State of Israel. If there is a 
conflagration then the blaze may spread to the borders 
of India, and it is on this that the die-hard Torie.s of 
Britain and their stooges in Pakistan and Hyderabad 
are counting. 

In Europe, the Soviets are slowly adopting strong- 
arm methods. Poland, Austria and most of the Bal- 
kans are in their grip. The Csechs have been 
dragooned into toeing the line and the major part, of 
Germany is on the eve of the Soviet anschlusB. There 
is panic in France, as a result of which the auti-jCom- 
munist drive has been intensffied as the following 
extracts from a Worldover Press bulletin would show : 

‘Tor FVance the late spring, long forecast as its 
iBOBi critical period, gave an ooportunity not merely to 
oonsider current crises, but to look back at a six 
months’ miracle. When the government of Robert 
^ebuman took office, no one believed it could stay in 
the saddle more tjban a few weeks at the very longest. 
Duriag all that time. Communists were uttering dire 
Uireals of major revolutionary outbreaks. 


Premier Sehuman mebed the point where he could 
assert, with a measure of plausibility, "They won't gel 
away with it here." No observer in his j'ight mind 
could doubt the ability of French Communism to pre- 
cipitate serious trouble, for their hold over key labour 
groups, such as the northern miners, had never been 
broken. But through the Force Ouvrierc, the demo- 
cratic trade union organisation set up after splitting 
from the C.G.T., through the ineptitude of Moscow, 
and in particular through specific moves made inter- 
nally by the Sehuman regime, the constructive appp.il 
of Communism, once a factor, had been rendered 
negative. 

When De Gaulle went into the Communist stroi-g- 
bold of Marseilles in late April, and local Communism 
failed to organize any effective countcr-demonstrition, 
it was spectacular. But the very drama of that incident 
tended to disguise a long scries of lough steps by the 
Sehuman government which have received scant world 
publicity. 

Last December a raid was carried out on a So\iel- 
o'perated camp, followed by the expulsion of numerous 
Moscow spokesmen and the liquidation of the Union 
of Soviet citizens. But this raid was only a taste of 
what was to come. As weeks went by, French Com- 
munism got liberal dose.s of its own medicine. 

Four Communist papers were barred on December 
24th from all army posts. They were the morning daily 
L*Humanite, the evening daily Ce Soir, and the perio- 
dicals UAvani’-Garde and France d'Abord. To carry 
out this move and still remain legal, the Sehuman 
regime used an old law in existence before 1036, which 
had become a dead letter after Communists enter(?d 
the government in the early post-war period. At the 
same time, Jules Moch, Socialist Minister of the 
Interior — a man regarded by the Communists with a 
mixture of hatred and grudging respectr-took away 
the monthly allowance of gasoline granted to the 
Communist Party under an amingement whereby all 
parties receive a quantity of gas for political uses. 

Another paper was suspended on January 20th, it 
was The Sofnet Patriot, printed in Russian. Its editor 
had been expelled at the time of the December raid. 
At almost the same time, Communists were ousted 
from strategic positions in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In shorty for half a year, after the break-up of the 
political strikes last fall, the Communists have just, not 
been allowed to get away with a thing. And by setting 
up a series of “super-prefectures," M. Moch has built 
an apparatus, flexible and all-pervasive, with which to 
counter the “defense committees" established by the 
Communists on model of the “action committees" 
which were so efficacious in suppressmg Czechoslovak 
democracy.". 

It is in this setting that the, change-over too 
place at Delhi. Firom now onwards the utmost o 
vigilance is needed at the Foreign Ministry at Delhi 
Perhaps Pandit Nehru has already, made arrangement 
for a new set-up. For the first setmp has been poo* 
and wanting in many things. 



NOTES 


Lord MounibaUen 

With the departure of Ijord Mountbatten ends 
episode in India's millennial history— an episode extend- 
ing over 190 years. When the “factors and clerks” of 
the East India Company brought about a coup at 
Plasscy in 1767, they did not know what would be the 
consequence of this adventure of theirs ; it must have 
been this unconsciousness that later led a historian of 
their people to popularise the opinion that the Briti^^h 
had acquired empire over India in “a fit of absent- 
mindedneae.'* It took about forty years for the ruling 
classes of Britain to grow into the consciousness that 
the disorganisation in India afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to found an empire which would add to the 
wealth and glory of their people. And by the middle 
of the 19th century a school of politics was developed 
in Britain of which 60 years after Budyard Kipling 
was to be the poet laureate. The necessities of holding 
sway over an alien people across six thousand miles 
of sea water forced on British politicians and adminis- 
trators the adoption and pursuit of policies that have 
led to results which were described by Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1941 ; 

But what kind of India will they leave behind, 
what stark mise^ ? When the stream of their 
centuries' administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth will they leave behind 
them I 

The unnatural relation that subsists between an 
alien conqueror and a dependent people cannot have 
any other result. The “plunder of Bengal" after Plassey 
“flowed into the country in a broad stream for about 
thirty years” and imparted “the first impetus (to the 
industrial revolution) in Britain" and financed 
capitalist enterprises over East Asia. These words of 
Dean Inge, not an economist or historian, held the 
mirror to the spirit of cannibalism tliat moved the new 
imperialism of exploitation of other peoples’ weak- 
nesses and Uieir resources. Lord Mountbatten inherited 
this regime, and in winding it 'up he had no occasion 
apply his mind to the understanding of this process 
of progressive deterioration in the material eonditions 
of life in India. From March 24, 1947 to June 20, 1948, 
he was engaged in liquidating a system of rule that his 
immediate predecessor bad made hateful beyond words 
to the people who had been nursed in the Liberalism 
of 19th century Britain. During Lord Wavell’s adminis- 
tration forces of anarchy were released over our country 
all through northern India from Chittagong to Multan 
that could not have been the creation of mob freniy 
alone. The malignant mind of an alien bureaucracy, 
fil^tiog rearward actions for the defence of British 
vested inteiosta, could be traced through the eruption 
of beastliness in India. Lord Wavell by his inaptitude 
became a toed in its hands^ to put the matter in its 
** mildest. Calcutta in August, 1946, NoakbaU in October, 
1946, Bih«r in October^November, 1946, and the 
Punjab^ Maioh, 1947 higUii^ted thsee activities of 
a decadent okm of admiautwfeoin. 


It thus became apparent to the Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain that Lord Wavell had made himself 
impossible to India, and that their policy, announced 
on February 20, 1946—to quit India by June, 1948— 
needed the service of another mind. It has been sug- 
gested that the choice of Lord Mountbatten to give 
shape and form to this policy was “an inspiration." 
History will decide on the validity of this judgment. 
Lord Mountbatten had expressed the hope on March 24, 
1947, that be would tiy his best to prevent further 
bitteimeas and addition to the toll of innocent victims 
to the requirements of British policy. The Punjab, east 
and west, demonstrated in lurid light the failure of 
this hope. Even so, it should be also stated for the 
departing pro-Consul that he and Lady Mountbatten 
had “helped greatly to lightening that burden," to 
use the words used in the India Union’s Cabinet reso- 
lution in appreciation of their “work of healing." But 
“the tortured minds and stunted souls" that crowd into 
the villages, towns and cities of India and , Pakistan 
have left a problem that will leave an imprefw on 
India’s life that decades may not erase. 

The argument fs quite admissible that Lord Mount- 
batten was not individually responsible for tlic crooked- 
ness of the policy that he was called upon to carry out. 
That policy had become explicit during 1940 when 
Lord Linlithgow gave an ass.irance to all disgniniled 
elements in India, British and Indian, that they would 
have freedom to deny the authority of any Govern- 
ment in India set up to replace that of Britain, thus 
repeating “exactly what was said with fatal resulto to 
Ulster," to quote the words of the London New 
Statesman and Nation. The Cripps Mission plan, the 
Cabinet Delegation’s plan were all variants of the 
same theme. The latter made much of their pose that 
they came with an “open mind"; that they were 
anxious to preserve India’s unity and integrity. But 
this plea was negatived by what they themselves said 
in their “Memorandum on States* Treaties and Para- 
mountcy." The date of presentation of this 'Memoran- 
dum was significant. In it appeared the words : “Buc- 
oessioii Government or Governments of British India," 
and these words showed that the Cabinet Delegation’s 
mind had been moving towards a “partition” of our 
countiy on communal lines or had become prepared 
to accept such a dispensation. A Note attached to the 
Memorandum issued on May 12, 1946, attempted an 
explanation for the use of these words which was 
revealing, and we share it with our readers. 

“ITie Cabinet I^legation desire to make it clear 
that the document issued today entitled “Memoran- 
dum, etc. ... was drawn up before the Mission 
began its discussion with party leaders and ip- 
presented the substance of whai 'they oommunicat^ 
to the repmntatives of the States at their first 
interview with the Mission. This is the explanation 
of the use of the words Succession Govenunent or 
Governments of British Buiia,’ an expression which 
would not, of course, have been used itfter the iasue 
d the Delegation’s reo^ statement (dated May 16, 
1946)." 
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In a Time-Table of the Cabinet Delegation’s 
itinerary we find it stated that the fiirst non-official 
Indian whom they interviewed was Mahatma Qandhi. 
On April 1, 1946, the Secretary of State for India. Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, had an interview of 72 minutes with 
him ; previoua to that Sir Stafford Grippe had talks 
with him for about half-an-hour. On the 2nd April, 
1946, they met the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal. Thus, it becomes clear 
that members of the British Cabinet forming the 
Delegation had begun flirting with the idea of the 
'^partition*' of India an early as March, 1946. the last 
week of March, at least. And Lord Mountbatten was 
sent out tK) give it shape in March, 1947. Perhaps for 
twelve months it was all a dress rehearsal of what was 
announced on June 3. 1946, through the mouth of Lord 
Mountbatten. During this period, the people in India, 
apart from their leaders, were misled into thinking 
that “His Majesty’s Government” were cudgelling their 
brains to decide “to whom to hand over the powers of 
tbe Central Government on the date set for transfer.” 
And the people have paid dearly for their ignorance 
or complacence. 

This was the background in winch destiny called 
upon Lord Louis Mountbatten to play a part. It was 
no new policy discovered by the Attlee Government 
that be was to implement. It was all cut out for him 
by the logic of British policy. His personal contribution 
was dash and drive which enabled him l.o brush aside 
through the cob-webs of law. He cut the time-table by 
months ; instead of June, 1948, he made it possible for 
“British control” to be withdrawn from India on 
August 15, 1947. The leadership of the country, re- 
presented in the Indian National Congress, accepted 
this logic ; the Muslim League, representing majority 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims had worked for it, 
though the decisions of the Bengal and the Punjab 
Assrmblicis by the end of Jum; had left it with a “moth- 
eaten” and “tnincnted” St^tc. We have often felt that 
Lord Mountbatten had no occasion to exert great 
pressure or use hard persuasion to convince Indian 
leaders that the decision of June 3, 1947, represented 
the only step that could end “British control” over 
India’s destiny. Whether or not anybody amongst them 
or even Lord Mountbatten could visualise the up- 
rooting of millions, we cannot say. Perhaps, “partition” 
wanted a sacrifice, and they unwittingly co-operated 
in this act. In any case history will put to his credit 
the fact that he did not try to cloud the issues by 
evasion or subterfuge. He plainly stated the task that 
he had been set, and he took the shortest and quickest 
path towards fulfilling it, without flinching at the risks. 
And when the conflagration— for which British perma- 
nent officialdom had been working overtime before his 
timci— did blaze up, he did his best to bring it under 
control, without any hypocritical jeremiads. 

MoimibctterCs Faretoell Broadcast 

Lord kfoiinUiHtten’s farewell broadcast was typical 
of the man. Flowery ornaments were veiy few. nor was 


there much frOtby sentiment. There was a directnefc 
of cfpeech that is characteristic of the British Naval 
tradition. 

The Governor General said : 

“When I was first asked to interrupt my naval 
career to become the last Viceroy of India. 1 must 
confess that I viewed the prospect with considerable 
trepidation. After serving in ^uth East Asia from 
1943 to 1946, during all of which time I had a rear 
headquarter in Delhi. I felt that I could to some 
extent appreciate the complexity of the situation 
which would confront the Viceroy on whom the task 
of transferring power would fall. But when I arrived 
in India and was able to sec the problem for m 3 rBelf 
at close quarters, i1 appeared to present even more 
difficulties than I had supposed. 

There was one bright feature, however, in the 
general gloom — and it was perhaps the most important 
feature that one rould have wished for. This was the 
determination of all those with whom 1 had to deal 
— whether they were leaders in the political field or 
in any other walk of life — ^that a realistic solution 
could and must be found. And from the moment 
that I arrived, difficulties which had seemed insur- 
mountable began to melt in the atmotq)here of mutual 
trust and goodwill with which those leaders combined 
to help me in my task. 

I can never say with what emotion I received 
the invitatior (which was generously ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly as its first act during the ..mid- 
night meeting of the 14thll5th August) to be the first 
constitutional Governor-Genpml of frqf} India during 
the interim period. I gladly agreed I/O stay on until 
the 31 St March 1948 (the date specifically mentioned 
in the Indian Independence Act as the end of the 
interim period) and, later, I was deeply honoured by 
the invitation to extend this time until June. It has 
been difficult to decide at what juncture it would be 
in India’s b(ist interests that an Indian should be 
appointed in my place; but I hope that time will 
show that I ' have stayed long enough to be us^ul ; 
but not too long, so as to deprive India of the right 
which her freedom has conferred on her. to choose 
on of her own people to be the head of the State. 
It is a particular pleasure to me that the choice 
should fall on my friend Rajaji, for no one is better 
qualified to take over the post. 

It has been an unforgettable experience for myself 
and my family to have been privileged to be in R&dia 
during these past, historic fifteen months. India has 
a great history behind her— and she has a great history - 
ahead of her. She has many pidi>lem8. grave problems ^ 
such as would be bound to face any national suddenly ^ 
achieving freedom— but magnified in her case by the 
fact that this freedom has been attained at a time 
of unparalleled world-wide difficulties, and inacoun^ ’ 
that contains nearly one-sixth of the human race. 
But 1 know that she will solve these problems and ' 
that her difficulties will be surmount^; lActia is ^ 
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destined to dll a high place in the world, and to play 
a high part in the world’s affairs. 

India is potentially as rich a country as any 
the world. Quite apart from the wealth within the 
ground itself, such coal, iron ore, manganese and 
all the other valuable minerals, quite apart from the 
immense possibility of further prosperity from hydro- 
electric power and imgation schemes, there remains 
the greatest source of wealth that any country can 
have — ^tiie hundreds of millions of its ordinary people, 
lor with them rest not only the age-long traditions 
of manual labour but the inheritance of the new 
teclmical age and of the ever-increasing skill which 
during training will provide. 

Irivenlivo genius, which is latent in the Indian 
people, can now be harnessed as never before for the 
benefit and prosperity of themselves and of the whole 
world. Clearly the spread of universal education and 
the advance! of social service and conscience are essen- 
tial if those creative R>rcos are to be fully realised. 
These things will come about, but for all that India's 
gwjatest asset will, I .am surt, always lie in the 
character of her people. I myself saw the most 
stupendou.s crowds in my life in India~-on Inde- 
pendence Day, at Gandhiji’s funeral, at the* Mela at 
Allahabad and on other historic occasions. The good 
nature and friendlincstH of those vast masses were 
unforgettable; I reu]is<7d then that I was seeing before 
me the raw material of India’s future greatness. 

Your draft constitution takes its place among tlie 
great documents of liberty and human rights. Be 
worthy of it. Goethe wrote that only he is worthy of 
true freedom who is prepared to Gstablish it himself 
in his everyday life. It not the fact that high ideals 
are written into your constitution that will help you, 
but the stern resolve with whic^h j*ou yourselves detcr- 
miile to siipprecs all that could militate against those 
idc.^ls being i)iit into practice. 

I would like to end this talk on a personal note. 
During the last fifteen months in India my wife and 
I have visitied every single province, and the majority 
of the major states; anjl wherever we have gone, we 
have been received with universal friendlinew and 
kindness. My wife, who has been so closely associated 
with welfare work, particularly among refugees 
abducted women, has had an even greater opportunity 
of meeting the people than I have had myself; and 
T know how deeply she has appreciated the help and 
o-operation given to her by all officials, and the way 
hat she has been received by all the people with 
’ 'horn she has come in contact. 

I « Wherever we may go in the future, both of n« 
i dll remember with a sense of pride and of real 
lumility the wonderful kindness and friendship we 
- lave received on all sides. We shall continue to love 
/ndia and. to take the deepest personal interest in 
' er future welfare." 


Rajaji's Assurance 

After the departure of the last of the British 
Governor-Oencrab of India, came the installation of 
the first Indian Govemor-^neral. His first address 
therefore is worthy of record as a public document. 

The following is the text of the Governor-Generars 
address : 

“My Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you all 
for your participation at this ceremony. Y’our presesnee 
has lifted the occasion from the plane of a mere 
ceremony to that of human fellowship and co- 
operation. 

Speaking objectively, the occasion is undoubtedly 
historic for this is the first timfe that one who belongs 
to the soil has, in accordance with the wishes of the 
Prime Minister of India and his Cabinet, been 
entrusted with the honour and the duties of the Head 
of the State in India. I owe a debt of gratitude, which 
I cannot hope to repay, for the signal honour implied 
in this my installation. I hope 1 shall act, on every 
occasion and in every matter, in a manner worthy of 
the trust reposed in me. The work of my predecessor 
during his memorable term of office was a marvellous 
instam^e of detachment, devotion and energy on the 
pail; of one who, though *not belonging to India, 
worked as one belonging to her and did his work in 
the spirit that is laid down in our scriptures with 
regard to the task that falls to any one. I come after 
him but I hope I will be judged by sLandard.s suitable 
to one who is incixperienccid either in arms or in diplo- 
macy unlike my illustrious predecessor. 

Our problems have muUipliod beyond all expecta- 
tion and are such as may perturb even the most 
adventurous spirits among us. The only remaining 
interest in life which moves my eollcagues who are 
entrusted with the charge of the affairs of India is the 
happiness of our people and the good name of our 
country. This is the passion that binds them together. 
They have experience and nobility pf character. May 
God enable them to achieve the purpose so dear to 
their hearts. 1 shall be proud to render them all such 
assistance as I can in this position. 

India is unchangeably committed to the policy of 
making every one within her borders find pride and 
joy in citizenship irrespective of caste, creed or race. 
No one will suffer any disability by reason of the 
community to which he or she belongs. 

The days of dynastic rule or domination through 
force are gone in India. No territorial or racial or 
religious community can hope to thrive or maintain its 
hapi^iness through force without tbs willing and full 
co-operation of other people and the utmost inter- 
communication. It is, therefore, necessary that all com- 
munal and territorial isolationism should be abandoned 
and the best talents in eyery community should seek 
to servo the whole State. Communities should spread 
themselves out rather than build walls round them- 
sdvai. 
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Wliatevcr be the technical phraseology 'which 
public law xnay use to describe it, what diatuibs the 
peace of India now is internecine discord pure and 
simple and it is utter folly. Our economy has not yet 
had time to separate into two parts corresponding to 
the political division to wliich wc have agreed. It is 
very doubtful if it ever can be so split. Wc are far too 
interdependent and whatever wc might do, there will 
yet be vital links that can never be severed. It is folly 
to quarrel and make into a scene of strife and misery 
what has been shaped by the pressure of age-long 
forces into a field of beauty and joy. Let us pray for 
wisdom and let us do what will make good thoughts 
grow and save them from being swamped by folly and 
evil which wait to tempt man. 

I have received blessings and goodwishes from 
great and good men in all parts of the world. May 
these help me to steer clear of error and enable me 
to be of some service to our people in the great ofilce 
conferred on me.” 

India's Place in British Commonwealth 

On the 2lBt January, 1947, the Indian Constituent 
Assembly passed tlie “Objectives” resolution declaring 
India an “independent, Sovereign Republic.” Dr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Ambedkar opposed this declaration, 
allowing that amongst members of the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly «there were men with a certain amount 
of represtmiative character who were not happy at 
present with the prospect of getting out of the 
British Commonweal I h. From certain points of view 
it can be said that in this expression of their views 
they are moved more by considerations of India’s 
safety in the evolving power-politics of the post-war 
world than by any softness for British susceptibilities 
or ini crests. Since the passing of that resolution in 
the winter of 1947, there have been vast cluinges in 
India, which is no longer one, as a separate State has 
been cut out of her to suit Mie conceits aud ambitions 
of the dominant section of Indian Muslims. An 
Indian Independence Act has also been passed by the 
Britisli Parliament, conferring ‘'Dominion Status” on 
India, freeing lier from the limitations of “C/olonial 
Legislatures” of the old dajv. conforriug on her Legis- 
lature “the* power to repeal or amend any existing 
or future Act of Parliamcjnt (British), or any Order, 
Rule or kc RuIation, in so far as it is part of the law 
of the. Dominion.” With all this, there are certain 
“implied powers” which do not enable India to attain 
her full status as a sovereign State. It is hoped that 
tlie Constituent iVss(»mbly framing the constitution 
of the Indian Union will clarify this position. An 
element of mystery has been introduced into the 
matter by an amendment that Dr. Ambedkar proposes 
to move to the “Obiccti\'C!s” resolution passed at 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru's instance. Significance is 
attached to it because Dr. Ambedkar is Minister in 
charge of legislation in the Nehru Ministry, and he 


is also Chaiiman of the Draftin|( dommittee ap^ 
pointed by the Constituent Assembly. He proposes to 
substitute the words “Sovereign, Independent State” 
for the words “Sovereign, Independent Republic” 
found in Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru’s resolution, and he 
has frankly stated the purpose of his amendment ; it 
was to secure that “nothing in the Constitution (of 
India) brings about an auionialic and instantaneous 
severance between India and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” A further clemeDt of speculation 
has developed by the news that the Indian Constituent 
Ageembly, scheduled to meet sometime this month, has 
been postponed and is expected to meet in October or 
November next. This now time-table has been inter- 
preted as a step which will enable the Prime Minister 
of India to meet the British Prime Minister and other 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth on the occasion 
of the proposed conference of their own. The condition 
of Britain in the present international set-up will be 
reviewed at this conference. She has hitherto borne the 
burden of Imperial Defence wliich at present is beyond 
her means. India standing at the head of the Indian 
Ocean has a distinct part to play in the defence 
arrangements of the areas about stretching from Africa 
to Australia. With her new dignity this new respon- 
sibility has come to her. Realists in India among whom 
is the present Governor-General, Shri Chakravarli 
Rajagopalachari, appear to be of opinion that in dis- 
charging this responsibility, India can get the most 
immediate help from Britain and her “white” Domi- 
nions. These considerations may be weighing with 
them, and it is but natural that they should be pressing 
them on the attention and consideration of the Nehru 
Cabinet. These factors of the problem should bo 
clarified soon and the present artificial discussion 
on India’s foreign affairs sliould end. Military organiza- 
tiun and foreign policy are inter-linked. Let us not 
forget this fact. 

Hyderabad 

The statement of the Prime Minister of India 
on the failure of the Indo-Hyderabad negotiation 
published in another column does not add to our 
knowledge of “the realities of the situayon” to which 
he relVn-ed. He has called for a “dispassionate and 
balanced assessment of all the unforeseen problems 
that might crop up in the event of a likely Indo- 
Hyderabod armed conflict.” But he has not cared to 
enlighten us on these “realities” and on “the un- 
foreseen problems” that confront his Cabinet and the 
people outside. He has asked us to visualize ”the 
reaction ... on tlie international sphere” of a con* 
flict between the Indian Union and Hyderabad 
without indicating what its nature and esetent is likely 
to be. This vacuum in our knowledge could have beef 
removed by him, but he has not done it. He migtt 
have justification for this omission, but the fact remaily 
that we arc left to fill it up in our own way. 
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It does not re(iuire any effort of imagination to 
realize that Qaid-c-Azam Jinnah has been pulling the 
strings not vciy overtly. The commmique from his 
Govornment House which was published on the 
8tJi of June last in the newsimpcr Hyderabad showed 
him in iiis true colours. Ho would not meet the 
ropresrn tali VOS of tijc Majlis litehad-ul-Muslimccn as 
“ho did not think il proper to meet the representa- 
tives of any political group in Hyderabad.” Tliis 
pos(5 of dotacliTneut wore thin as we reiiiembor what 
In' said on the slahus of Hyderabad in the pr('sent 
c(mti*ovprsy. “H.vderid)iid wa.s an independent Slute, 
and w'nM at, full liboiiy lo accede to India or to remain 
indeprndont.” We are iindcT no doubt tliat this de- 
chiratiun of his saboiagocl the? last negotiations of the 
Nizam’s reprc'-'enlativOwS with of the Indian Ilmon. 

Tlio Press of Britain and her Conservative P/irly 
hav(' been healing up a great noise with regard to 
this inatlcr calling Pandit N.chru’s “Hindu Govern- 
ineni” all manner of names. But behind these public 
aelivilie.s bnsybodies, bought uj) by the agents of the 
ric^hi'st man in I he world, as his Kxali ed Highness is 
vepuled to Ik*, have been insidiously engaged in 
equipping the Nizam with men and munitions for a 
liglil with the Indian Union. Winston (Jhurchill, the 
old t'assiindra of British politics, has come out into 
the open with his support to the intransigence of the 
Nizam. These are signs that show that the traditional 
enemies of India's freedom in Britain arc back at 
I heir old occupation. 

Add to this the*, ruling classes of the Unii.ed States. 
Th(’ir mind was reflected truly in the speech of Dr. 
Hcniy Grady, TJjS.A. ambassador to New D<*]hi and 
Katamimda, on the occasion of the Ootacaraund 
Conference on East Asia's economic re-construction. 
In his haste to support Dutch opposition to the Indo- 
nesian liepubljc’s demand for representation in this 
Confcieiicc, Dr. Grady likened the position of the 
Hepublic to tliat of Hyderabad, and ho warned India 
that if Indonesia can claim representation so can 
Hyderabad. 

Those arc certain of Uie straws which the Indian 
Union has to take notice of. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would have done well in telling his people of the 
elements of the complicated situation that the Nizam 
has created for us. An uninstructed democracy cannot 
stand for long the stress and strain of situations like 
tliese. 

Nehru* s Statement on Hyderabad 

Pandit Nehru clarified somewhat the complexities 
of the situation, consequent on the refusal by the 
Nizam of the final draft agreement sent to him by the 
Government of India, at a Press Conference' at Delhi 
on the I7th of June. 

Pandit Nehru who was delayed in arriving at 
the Press Conference said that he expected Sir Walter 
Monckton back from Hyderabad thi* evening. Not 
that anything special might bapp^ he tl^ougbt 


it would be fair to wait for him so that the Press 
might have “the latest dope.” He referred to the 
two drafts-^the agreement and the firman— which 
were circulated and said that at the present moment 
the^e wore of historical interest only, but ^ill enable 
Um public to know the basis on wiiich the Govern- 
ment, of India were proceeding. Apart from the agree- 
ment whicl) was to have been signed by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Hyderabad Government, the 
firman was something which iIjc Nizam of Hyderabad 
would have issued. So far ns the Government of 
India was concerned, the firman was important and 
hf'jire in a sense it became a part of tlic draft agree- 
ment. 

After explaining these two documents, the. Prime 
Minisler aaid that, this was the last document that 
was jncsented in the coui-so of rionversations. Apart 
from ili(*se doeum(*nts it was ]>roposcd that he (Pandit 
Nehru) would give a collateral letter to the Hyderabad 
Government to make one or two poiuLs clear. They 
include, for instance, that the Government of India 
would do their utmost to ensure a free flow of goods 
of all kinds to llydcTabad, secondly, that the Govern- 
iiienl of India would co-operute on a joint basis on 
the iKJonomic development of Hyderabad and afford 
all f$icilili(!s to them and, thirdly, that it was not the 
policy of tlie Government of India that there should 
be any unfair discrimination against Hyderabad in the 
working of the new agreement. 

There was llic question of certain trade matters 
and representation in international organisations such 
iis food, f‘tc. Tlie Gnvernmt'nt of India said these 
qu<.*stions could not be considered in isolation and had 
to be derided with reft'rence to the constitution, of 
various organisations and the Government of India's 
n'lalions with tlunn but wen* prepared to consider 
them later. In effect, there was nothing new in tliat 
except to remove any nppn*hension if there was going 
to be any discricuination against Hyderabad after the 
conclusion of the agreement. 

During the last, ten dayvS various proposals had 
been discussed betwei'n tho represeutativos of India 
and Hyderabad and ullimaUdy Uioy had taken shape 
in the form of the two documents now released. Mean- 
wiiile, there were at least two visiU to Hyderabad of 
tho Nizam’s rei)rescntatives, taking back these propo- 
sals in some form or other and tlie impression we had 
was that these? proposals w'ere agreed to by the Nizam’s 
representatives liere. He had, in fact, made it clear to 
thorn even before they came on the last occasion that 
tiicro was not much point in taking the trouble to 
come over to Delhi unless they aeccptixl the basis of 
those pn>posals and unless tliey came with ploni- 
potontiary authority to come to an agreoment. It was 
really on that basis that the talks had proceeded. 

The Prime Minister said : “The principal matters 
contained in these proposals were more or less accepted 
by the Nizam’s representatives here. In fact, wo 
thought that we were to proceed to sig^ ^heiq 
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when we were told that tliey wanted to take it back to 
Hyderabad to consult the Niaam.** But one of our 
difficulties in this business has been in dealing with 
persons who cannot say “y®a** o** definitely but 
who continually wanted to fly back to Hyderabad, in 
spite of the fact that they are connected by telephone 
and continually telephone to (sach other. This made it 
very difi&cult to get on and numerous unnecessary 
delays took place. Anyhow the position at present is 
that this latest agfreement has not been accepted by 
the Hyderabad Government or the Nizam. 

VThey have not said that negotiations arc over. 
In fact, they have suggested in a telegram which came 
just an hour ago tliai they would like to carry on talks, 
but as the draft stands at present they arc unable to 
agree to it. So far as we are concerned, we have givon 
naturally a great deal of thought and attention to this 
matter for the last few months. We have been criticised 
and to some extent it has been said that the Govern- 
ment of India were weak and feeble in dealing with 
the Hyderabad situation. A few persons have also said 
that we wield the big stick too much. Well, so far as 
Indian opinion is conci^rned, 1 think it is pretty well 
unanimous in criticising us that we have been rather 
lax. It is not merely a question of coming to a political 
or economic agreement with H^'derabad but of facing 
a dynamic situation which is giving rise to continuous 
trouble in border areas and which may bring trouble 
to wider areas. 

“It is not for me to enter into long explanation or 
justification of the attitude of the Government of 
India in this matter but I now stand by everything 
that the Government of India has done in this matter 
and I think both these criticisms are not justified or 
arc based on insufficient data or insufficient realisation 
of any other action which might have been under- 
taken in the past. We have stated fairly clearly in the 
past what our basic attitude towards Hyderabad is 
that Hyderabad, situated as it is;, cannot conceivably 
be independent and that India can never agree to it 
whatever happens and whatever may bo the conse- 
quences. This is not because of sentimental reasons and 
not because of an emotional approach to tfie problem 
but for highly practical reasons of geography and other 
reasons which would lead to incessant conflict.’* 

Pandit Nehru said that the alternatives before 
Hyderabad were : Accession or paramountcy. 

If Hyderabad was not to be independent in the 
real sense of the word — ^he was not talking about 
interna) autonomy which in fact all the provinces and 
States and Unions of States enjoyed— then it would 
have to become part of the Indian Union with exactly 
equal rights like any of the provinces or States or 
Unions of Slates, and enjoying the same rights • and 
other things. It was not therefore a question of any 
kind of suppression of Hyderabad or a Hindii-Muslim 
question. It was a partnership with equal ri^ts. If 
they left our independence and if there was no acces- 
sion the only other alternative was paramountry. 


Paramountcy meant practically for the Indian Union 
as such to have 'all the rights which accession would 
confer on it without that free partnership of Hyderabad 
State in the Indian Union which would give Hyderabad 
a big share in shaping its own as well as India’s 
destiny. 

Nehru Defends Hyderabad Policy 

The Central Govemraent of India’s policy regard- 
ing Hyderabad has been criticized in some quarters. 
At a public meeting in Lucknow' on 25th June, Pandit 
Nehru made a detailed statement regarding the view- 
point of his Cabinet. 

Pandit Nehru referred to Ifc'derabad and said the 
Central Government cannot be stampeded into taking 
a hasty action against Hyderabad because of the 
criticism of some irresponsible elements in the country. 
The geographical situation of Hyderabad is such that 
it cannot remain independent and must be treated 
as part of India. Hyderabad cannot run away from 
India. i, 

Referring to the recent breakdown of negotiations 
between India and Hyderabad, Pundit Nehru said 
that there was now no scope left for fresh negotiations 
and tlie Government of India wore not prepared to 
discuss the matter any further with representatives 
of the State. 

The Government of India’s demands based on 
the fundamental rights of the people of the State had 
been placed before the Hyderabad representatives 
clear terms and they could not make any changes 
their proposals which were final. 

The problem of Hyderabad, Pandit Ncliru said, 
deserved dispassionate and balanced assessment of all 
unforeseen problems that might crop up in the event 
of a likely Indo-Hyderabad armed conflict. “Some ^ 
people asked us w'by we do not send our armed forces 
to Hyderabad. Maybe, a time might come when 
we shall have to send our forces, but before we do sc^ 
we shall have to examine all inter-related issues arising 
from such a course. I am not afraid of using my 
Army. But at the same time it would be appropriate 
if we visnalised the reaction of this step, on the inter- 
national sphere.” 

Pandit Nehru said that Hyderabad was a part of 
India and we wished to give its peicple, Hindus and 
Muslims, citizenship of Hindusthan and the State 
partnersMp of the Indian Union. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the periodical outbursts 
of the Razakar leader and said that the Hyderabad 
issue had been given a communal colour by the 
Ittehad-ul-Musleemin. That, in fact, was not so. 

The Prime Minister said that a year ago there 
were six hundred States which had been reduced to 
thirty as a result of their merger either into pi^ovinces 
or into bigger States. 

The map of India was fastly changLog, A new 
map was being prepared and it would be supplied to 
the people in the near futuio. 
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The States eystem that worked for about 100 
to 150 years has changed. I do not claim that all 
this has been done by the Government of India. The 
movement of States people is also responsible for it 
to a groat extent. Except in Hyderabad, in all other 
States democratic Govemment of one form or another 
is functioning. The Hyderabad problem is to be 
viewed from two angles, viz., democratisation of the 
State administration and its accession to the Indian 
Union. We do not wisHi to coerce the States at the 
point of .sword to make them uccodo to the Indian 
Union. • 

Pandit Nehm said that Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
all other problems were linked together and could not 
be considered separately. Whatever we have done in 
Hyderabad and Kashmii is right and correct, and 
tho.se who accuse us of n weak-kneed policy do not 
know the reiilities of the situation. 

He ref(MTed to the fighting in Kashmir and said 
that the raiders had behind them not only the power 
of the Pakistan Government but its army. Indian 
troops were sent to Kashmir about eight months ago 
and much of its area had been cleared of the raiders. 

The Kashmir issue was not a communal issue. 
The whole of Kashmir was fighting for its independ- 
ence. Though home of its inhabitants were helping 
the raiders, there was no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus and Muslims had rallied round 
Sheikh Aibdullah. Pundit Nehru expressed the hope 
that **we shall clear Kashmir of the raiders and make 
the c.ountry inde])endent.’* 

Criticising the present policy of Socialists, Pandit 
Nehni said that if they had correctly appreciated the 
changes that had taken place in India after August 
16, they would have made a material contribution to 
the progress of the country. He said: *T also call 
myself a. Socialist. The fundamental principles of 
Socialism arc acceptable to me, and I want India to 
adopt these principles.” 

The Socialists criticised the Government of India's 
policy regarding Hyderabad and accused the U. P. 
Government of delaying the abolition of the zamindari 
^stom. Pandit Nehru said: “I am not very proud of 
what the Central or U. P. Governments have done 
BO far. Delays have occurred on account of adminis- 
trative difficulties and because the machinery is old.” 

One Socialist leader claimed that if thfjy were in 
power, they would have abolished the zamindari 
system overnight. Such utterances were not relevant. 
Socialism could not oome in India by law but by 
slow constructive programme in consultation with 
Socialists, which the Government of India had 
adopted in certain measures. 

''An organisation could not survive on negative 
principles. He knew that the present ecfonomie 
structure was not satisfactory, but it could only be 
broken when an alternative machineiy was set up. He 
said: ”Some of the Socialists are my old oommdes, 
but 1 regret their irresponsible statenents.” 


Making a strong plea to strengthen the Congress 
organisation, Pandit Nehru said : “I know the ^ort- 
comings of the Congress organisation. The same time 
there is no other organisation which can serve the 
country and save it from dangers. 

“What other organisation is there which can 
replace the Congress?” he asked. 

The step of th(^ Socialists to weaken the Congress 
was not proper. The Socialists could bring Socialism, 
while remaining within the Congress-fold, but they 
could not do so us they were engaged in party-politics. 
”1 do net want that nobody should point out the 
drfc?cts of the Congress, but they should not weaken 
it.” 

Pandit Ncjhrii said tliat those who criticised the 
foreign poliey of the Government of India did not 
place before thetn any positive or constructive alter- 
. native. Judging by other countries, no country in the 
world could claim to have succeeded in its foreign 
l»olicy. 

Draft Agreement 

The draft agi'cement reads as follows : 

1. The Nizam’s Government agree tliat they will, 
on the request of the Government of India, pass 
Ic^gislation similar to the legislation of the Govem- 
luent of India on any matter enumerated in the 
schedule attached, 

2. If the Nizam's Government fail to pass the 
required legislation with due despatch, the Nizam 
himself will forthwith pass the necessary ordinance 
under his own powers. 

3. The Dominion Government agree to fix the 
strength of the Hydcr;i.bad .army at a figure not ex- 
ceeding an overall strength of 20,000. The provisions 
of the Indian State forces scheme of 1039 will apply 
mutatia mutandis to these foi*ces and the Government 
of India undertake to supply arms, ammunition and 
equipment on the scales and conditions laid down in 
the scheme. The Government of India will have Iho 
right of periodical insjiection and the Nizam’s Govco^n- 
ment will also give all facilities in regard to such 
inspection and furnisli such information and returns 
as they may be requested to do by the Government 
of India from time to time. 

4. The Nizam’s Government agree to limit their 
irregular forces to 8,000 in addition to ceremonial 
and household guards. The Hyderabad Government 
agree that all other formations of a military character 
shall be disbanded. Progressive steps will be taken for 
the disbandment of the Razakars within three months, 
rallies, parades, demonstrations ^ and speeches by 
Razakars will cease forthwith. 

5. It is agreed that the Government of India 
will not station their armed forces inside Hyderabad 
State, but if in an. emergency the Government of 
India wish to station their forces inside the State for 
the period of a slate of emergency deeJared in India 
by the Government of India under Section 102 of 
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the Government of India Act, 1935, this will be agreed 
to by the Hyderabad Government. In such an event 
it is further agi'ced that the Government of India- 
will be willing to pay to Hyderabad nominal compen- 
sation for the occupati'on of buildings in the State and 
for other sorviees. 

6. If, in any omcrgmicy as above, India army 
units arc stationed in tluj Hyderabad State, they will 
be subjec-t to the appropriate dominion law governing 
the anned forces of the dominion. 

7. It is agreed that Hyderabad’s external relations 
with any foreign country shall be conducted by the 
Governruent of India, Hyderabad will, however, have 
freedom to establish trade agonciies in order to build 
up commercial, fiscal and economic ndations with 
other count ricH, but tliesc agencies will work under 
the general HUjiervision of, .‘ind in the closest co- 
operation with, the Government of India. 

H.vderabad will not have any political relations 
with any country, 

8. %Suhject to l.he abov(! paragraphs, t.he existing 
agrecjinenls aiul administrative arrangements in regard 
to maUors of coiniuon concern shall continue and will 
bo ■gi\'en ciTi'ct to by both sides. The said agreements 
aiul arrangf'menls shall not cease t-o have ejffcet on 
29th November, 1948, as was provided in Article V 
of the Standstill Agreement of 29th November, 1947. 

A. Defence:—!. Any armed forces raised or main- 
tained by Hyderabad whether within or without the 
State, 2. Naval, military and air force works. 3. Arms, 
fire-arms, ammunition. 4. Explosives. 

B. External Affairs:—!. External affairs, the im- 
plemcuiing of treat io.s and ngreememts with other 
countries, cxiradition. 2. Admission into, and emigra- 
tion and cxiiulsion from, Hyderabad, including in 
relation thereto tlic regulation of the movements i^ 
Hyilerabad of persons who arc not Hyderabad sub- 
jects. 3. Naturalisation. 

Communications; 1. Posts and telegraphs, includ- 
ing tehjphonc’s, wireless, broadcasting and other life 
ftums of communi(;ation. 

2. Railways of the Government of India in the 
stale; the regulation of the Nizam’s State Railways 
in respiict of safety, maximum and minimum rates and 
fares, slation and service terminal charges, interchange 
of traffic and the respionsibility of railway administra- 
tions as earners of goods and pasBongory^ the regula- 
tion of other railways in the Static in respect of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of such 
railways as carriers of goods and passengers. 

3. Aircraft and air navigation, regulation snd 
organisation of air traffic and aerodromes, provisions 
for the safely of aircraft, carriage of passengers and 
goods by air. 

Nizajns Draft Firman 

The following is the draft fuman that was to be 
issued by the Nisain ijn the ^tate— following the signing 
of the agreement India and Hyderabad.: 


1. After protracted discussions between my Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India, I am now in 
a position to announce the lines of my policy, I 
am most anxious to put an cud to the uncertainties 
which prevail as to the nature of the relationship 
between Hydcroliad and the Dominion of India. The 
views of the Dominion of India have been made clear 
to me and mine are wcdl known to them. I have now 
decided to consult the will of my people on the 
question whether Hyderabad should accede to India. I 
shall, therefore, take a ph^jiscitc in Hyderabad on 
the baaiis of adult franchise. In order to ensure that 
the plebiscite is iairly conducted, I shall arrange for 
it to be held under the supervision of some, impartial 
and independent body. I shall accci)t tlic result of the 
plcibiscite whalcver it may be. 

2. But I am satisfied tliat more, is required than 
the liolding of a plebiscite, in order to restore con- 
fidence and tranquillity. I have, therefi'rc, decided to 
instruct my Government to 'procci'-d in accordance 
with the following principles. In doing so they will 
appn:ciato that the re-ostiiblisliineiit of goodwill 
between India and Hyderabad is the oiijcct of my 
policy and is of gn'.iter iiiqiortance than the terms of 
an agreement wliK'li may be reached betwi'en India 
and Hyderabad in accordance with these principles. 

(I) It is my inlontion to introduce responsible 
Government in Hvdijrabad and to that end to estab- 
lish a Constituent Assembly early in 1949. 

(II) In the meuutimo, there should be a reconsti- 
tution of my Government as a result of which a new 
interim ridationslnp between Hyderabad and India 
pending th(» holding of plebiscite. This agrc*cnicut, which 
iiivolvi.’s some modification of the existing standstill 
ngrec>m(‘Ut, has been embodied in a separaUi document 
signed by my Prime Minister. 

Churchiirs Mendacious Jeremiad 

Mr. Wiiislon Churchill told a Conservative Parly rally 
that the renunciation of King George the Sixth’s title 
as emperor of India was *’a melancholy event.” 

''^Nearly half of a million Indians have already paid 
the forfeit with their lives in this fateful talc of the casting 
away of the British Empire in India and of the mis- 
fortunes and slaughter which have fallen and are fall- 
ing upon its peoples. 

**A]1 the blame cannot be thrown on one Party but 
the Socialists on gaining power threw themselves into 
the task of demolishing our long huilt-up and splendid 
structure in the East with zeal and gusto and they cer- 
tainly have brought widespread ruin, misery and blood- 
shed upon the Indian masses to an extent* no one can 
measure. 

*Tower has been recklessly confided to Indian 
political parties which in no way represent the needs 
or feelings of the 400 million people, who had dwelt so 
long under the protection of the British Crown.” Mr. 
Churchill said; 

^’Already there has been something like a colli^ 
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in tbc prociess ot internal administration and Vfe muat 
now eipoct an indefinite epoch of internecine and 
reiigioua strife. 

**We have witnessed the violent action of Mr. Nehru’s 
Hindu Government against Kashmir, fuur-fifihs of whose 
peoples arc Moslems. It may i>e that soon this same 
Guvemmtmi, using the modern weapons we left behind, 
will attack the ancient Slate of Hyderabad with its 17 
millions of people and overthrow the Gov(;rnineiit of 
the Nizam. 

*^Burma is now a foreign country already descending 
rapidly into a welter of murder and anarciiy, the out- 
come of which will probably he a Cummuniht republic, 
affording dangerous strategic advantages to Soviet Russia 
in this important part of the world on which be depends 
for vital supplies of tropical produce and which is on 
one of our sea r^iads to Australia and New Zealand. 

‘‘'In Malaya, the long arm of Communism, unchecked 
by feeble British administration, has begun a campaign 
of murdering British planters and their wives as part of 
the general process of our ejection.*' 

All over the world, Mr. Churchill said, the prestige 
of Britain hud ** fallen grievously since the nation feU 
flat oil its face in the moment of its greatest victory.** 

'''Tlic Governments of (^hile and Argentina thought 
that we are so completely finished, that they occupied 
some of our possessions in the Antarctic near the Falk- 
land Islands. The invading parties are still there. 

**At this juncture the Board of Admiralty, who 
seem strangely affected by the Socialist niooii, have 
offered to sell the cruiser Ajax to the Chile Government 
so that she can help protect this wrongful intrusion 
upon British territory.” 

It is not necessary to deal at length with the details 
of tliis poisonous outburst from this old enemy of all 
Asiatics. It will suflin* U) say that it was Mr. Churchill's 
cretinism, during IJ. Saw's mission, that handed Burma 
on a plate to the Japanese. In the rciSiiltant panic-stricken 
evacuation, whuh was led hy the British Governor and the 
British officials appointed by Mr, Churchills government, 
tens of thoiKsands of Indians were left to perish in the 
trek to India. Mr. Chiircliiirs Government only took care 
to save Uie Britishers alone. Later on the panic-stricken 
British Governor uf Bengal, a typical product of British 
Torydom, instituted a denial ^^policy” which brought on 
a famine in 1943. In that famine nearly six million Indians 
mat a horrible death by inches through siarvatiafi. British 
officialdom, who were in full control of India under 
Churchill, did not stir a finger to save them until millions 
had perished. They only moved when they found that 
the American and Chinese press were making strong com- 
ments of an extremely derogatory nature. Mr. Churchiirs 
sole reaction to this terrible tragedy was to order his 
henchman Mr. Amcry, the Secretary of State for India, 
to lie himself blue in face in a vain attempt to prove 
that the total of deaths did not exceed a million. And 
to-day he is shedding crocodile tears over the half-million 
poor innocents who met a violent death during the partitioo 
e£ ludial 


Patel's Warning 

Sardar Patel as the spokesman of the Government 
of India has been prompt in nailing Churchiirs lies to* 
the counter. He has further gi\en on warning as to the 
evil effects of such maliciims statementh on British prestige 
and influence. His statement is as follows: 

Mr. Winston Churchill, His Majesty's Leader of 
the Opposition and Britain's wartime Pr<Miucr, while 
Immoaning the disappearance of the title of Emperor of 
India from the royal title, has indulged in a characteris- 
tically ignorant but extremely tu'cjudiccd ouliiurst 
against India and its Goveriiiiieiit. Mr. Cliurcliiirs disas- 
trous record in relation to India, both as member uf 
Government and in Opposition, is well known. Ills 
intervention has every time been exercised to the violent 
prejudice of this ‘country, and, in the ultimate analysis, 
to the detriment of his own. Mr. Churchill is an un- 
ashamed imperialist and at a time when imperialism is 
on its last legs, he is the proverbial last-ditcher for 
whom obstinacy and dogged consistency gain more than 
reason, imagination or wisdom. Many an attempt to build 
up friendship between India and Brilain has been 
wrecked by his refusal to face facts and attempts to 
mould them to suit his own predilictlons. 

It is well known that when the Cripps offer was 
made, it was he who prevented negotiations from achiev- 
ing success, it was he who every time thwarted tlie 
attempts of Mr. Roosevelt to see tiiat justice was done 
to India’s legitimate aspirations and its free and willing 
co-operation enlisted in the war effort. At the time of 
Lord Waveirs Simla Conference, it was he who was 
responsible for its break-up and failure. If any of these 
attempts had succeeded, the history of India and of the 
relationship between Britain and India, despite the 
bittrrntss and intensity uf freedom's struggle, would have 
been different. Wc might have avoided the evil of 
partition and the disasters that attended it. Fortunately 
for Britain the cup of disasters was by then full and 
the British electorate decided to change the pilot. 
Through a realistic policy follo\red by the Labour 
Government and the bold, imaginative step taken by one 
of Britain's wisest statesmen, Ixtrd Mountbatten, and 
the atmosphere of friendship and cordiality which he 
helped to create, the mischief done by the Churchill 
regime has been to a large extent undone. But it seems 
Mr. Churchill is still seized by his favourite disease 
Hindu-phohia and is determined to w^eck all that good 
work by his most unwise disregard of the proverbial 
virtue of silence. 

It might well be expected of a man of his record 
of offices and positions of responsibility that he will 
exercise that discretion and restraint which are charac- 
teristic of sobriety and ripeness (d official life. How 
far it was appropriate for him to have attacked in such 
terms the Government and the people of a sister Domi- 
nion, I shall leave to His Majesty's. Government and 
the people of Great Britain to determine. 1 shall only 
say this, that we have- been patient ior too long with 
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such unseemly, prejudiced and miechievoua attacks by 
high-placed Britishers on our administration, or leaden* 
and our people. 

1 have aot seen anything even remotely like this 
being said of any other member of the Commonwealth. 
One oi llicm has outraged world's conscience by bare- 
faced and wanton policy of racial prejudice and an 
open disregard to the fundamental principles of the 
llnilvd Nations Charter. But Mr. Churcliiirs elastic 
conscience with his infinite capacity for bearing wrongs 
done to others by his own race, has never registered 
even a formal protest. 1 should like, therefore, to tell 
His Majesty's Government that if they wish India to 
maintain friendly rclallons with Great Britain they must 
see that India is in no way subjected to malicious and 
venomous attacks of this kind and that British statesman 
and others learn to speak of this C4)iintry in terms of 
friendship and goodwill. Owing to yca^s of deep-seated 
{prejudice and owing to ignorance, it may be difficult for 
some of them to do so but if future disasters are to be 
avoided, it lias got to be done. 

That Mr. Churcliiirs attack on India and its 
Government is both mischievous and venomous can be 
judged from the way in which he has disregarded the 
all parlies’ responsibility fur the passage of the Indian 
Independence Act in July last year through Parliament. 
We ourselves foresaw that it the final stage of grant of 
freedom to India were made a party issue, it would 
enhance our difficulties manifold. We were fully aware 
of the machinations of the vested interests both in India 
and the United Kingdom to hand over as difficult a 
legacy to India as possible. 

Balkanisation of India was being actively promoted. 
Large-scale disturbances were being matiufactured. Van- 
dalism at the peak of impending dopartnre from the 
scene of personal rule was actuating many of the Chur- 
chillian agents in power here. 

We, therefore, decided to drink the bitter cup and 
accept the lesser evil of partition, only on condition 
that it commanded all parties* support. That support was 
both promised and given. It was this agreement of all 
parties that secured the and speedy passage of the 
Indian Independence Act, for which there is no parallel 
in the history of the British Parliament. We thought 
Mr. Churchill was an honourable man and would abide 
by the obligations inherent in the agreement. But obvious- 
ly he finds it hard to recognise that '^India is now a 
free and independent country. 

If a proof of his deep-seated prejudice and his 
medieval mind were needed, it would be enough to 
show that whilst be refers to Kashmir as being four-fiith 
Muslim he has omitted to mention that Hyderabad is 
four-fifth Hindu and that a creation of the eighieenih 
century, as the Nizam’s State is, is suddenly by th'j 
Imagic of Mr. filhurchiirs words transformed into an 
**«ncicnt state.” The fact of the matter is that, to vary 
the words of a British statesman, whether Mr. ChurchiU 
roars like a lion or coos like a dove, it is his ignorance 
gad Mind ^jndice that most , come out prominently. 


We can well realise what a dlsaater the British public 
avoided by forcing Mr. Cliurchili to give up the seals of 
office. We had hoped tliat this blow to his peiaonal 
fortune administered by his people at the height of his 
glory would make him a sadder but wiser man. But it 
appears that through his ancestors Mr. Churchill lias 
acquired the well-known characteristic of the Stuarts of 
not being able to learn or unlearn anytliing. 

Mr. Churchill has referred, appareuily with some 
self-satisfaction, to the large I'usuoitiLs tiiat occurred 
during tlic disturbances more than nine months ago. 
Obviously, it did not suit his purpose to mention that 
since then India had settled down to peaceful conditions 
with a speed and efficiency which had amazed many dis- 
interested visitors. While no one of us would disclaim 
our due share of responsibility for these tragedies, and 
it is agreed that these have brought shame and disgrace 
to India, there can scarcely be any doubt that, in the 
ultimate analysis, a very large part of the blame must 
attach to the dividc-and-rule policy followed with such 
masterly activity by Mr. Churchill himself and so faith- 
fully implemented by his agents and Europeans of his 
way of thinking in this country, whether under his 
regime or that of his predecessors. No dispassionate 
student of recent history of India can fail to be con- 
vinced that the partition of the country and the atten- 
dant disasters were brought ahoul by the disruptive 
activities of the group of which Mr. Churchill was the 
inspiration and the spokesman. Thus, fur these tragedies 
it is Mr. ChurchiU and his henchmen who have also to 
answer before the bar of history. 

It is not clear how far the Tory Party is behind its 
leader in these acts of iiidiscrclioii and unwisdom. Mr. 
Butler's irrelovam reference to Hyderabad in the foreign 
affairs debate was the first indication of a section of the 
Tories still attempting to make capital out of India’s 
troubles. Mr. Churchiirs intervention in Parliament, 
followed up by his speech at the Conservative rally, srcems 
to indicate that at least an attempt is being made to whip 
up enthusiasm in favour of Britain’s one-time ** faithful 
ally'* against India. 1 should like to warn the British 
public against being taken in by these attempts. The 
question of Hyderabad can be solved peacefully if the 
Nizam would shed the utterly medieval conception of rule 
through a ruling caste chosen almost entirely from a 
militant minority and accept the democratic method of con- 
sulting and acting in conformity with the wishes of his 
ppople expressed through their elected representatives and 
would recognise the inevitabiity of the consequences of 
action and interaction of geographical, economic and othej 
compelling forces on the relationship between Hyderabad 
and India. 

But then in order to injure India's interests, dieso 
distinguished products of a defhocratic age would forget 
the lessons of history and the teachings of democracy atd 
stoop to buttress a regime which still lives in the times 
in which it was bom. If, therefore, disaster overtakes the 
fortunes of the Nizam, the responsibiliiy will lie elsewhere 
than on the Indian j^mlnion, I am glad to know that 
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Hill Majiitity'ii Government have not fallen a prey to theae 
machinationa of Mr. Churchill and his bcnchmen and 
have refused to treat the Hyderabad issue otherwise than 
as one of the domestic concerns of the Indian Dominion. 
1 would, tlierefore, appeal to the rank and hie of the 
Tory Party not to be misled by these old-world ideas of 
some of their leaders, but to extend to the Indian Dominion 
that goodwill and friendship which are as essential in 
British interests as in India’s and to sustain and uphold 
the fine gesture they made in transferring power to Indian 
hands. U is only in this spirit, and not on the malice 
and venom of Mr. ChuTcbill’s tongue, that an enduring 
relationship of friendship, co-operation and collaboration 
can be built between India and Britain and other members 
of the Commonwealth. 

Origm of the Asaf Jahi Dynasty 

In Ihe Aaaf Jahi dynasty that now rules Hyderabad, 
some Britons have perceived imposing remnants ol 
Moghul rule, but a retrospective glance at the British 
records on the origins of the d^'uasty will reveal that its 
founder was an unscrupulous upstart from Bukhara and 
tiic^ dynasty was established in Hyderabad through a 
series of aclH of treachery the like of which is difficult 
to match iu India’s history. The Deccan subah of the 
Mogliul Empire became independent under Mir Kaniar- 
uddin Chin Kilich Khan, better known as Nisam-ul- 
iimlk. His grandfather, Abid, Sheikh-ul-Islam ot 
liuklmra migrated to India about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and entered the service of 
Aurangzeb. Ghaziuddin Firoz Jang, father of the 
Nizam, also cumc to India during the reign of 
Aurangzeb and rose to fame by holding several posts 
in the Moghul Imperial service. Mir Kamaruddin 
himself was appointed to a small command iu his 
thirteenth year but he was promoted quickly and given 
tlie title of Chiu Kilich Khan. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death, Chin Kilich 
Khan was at Bijapur and under the guise of observing 
neutrality in the war of succession, he began scheming 
for power against the sons of the man who gave him 
bread and honour. He desired to carve out a kingdom 
for himself at the Deccan. Bahadur Shah removed him 
from the Deccan and made him Governor of Oudh. He 
retired from public service for some time but entered 
it again towards the close of Bahadur Shah’s reign 
with the title ol his father, Ghaziuddin Fima Jang. He 
succeeded in winning the favours of Farrukhsiyar. 
Soon after Farrukhsiyar came to the tiirone, he 
appointed him Governor of the Deccan, in 1713, and 
invested him with the titles of Khan Kbanan and 
Nizam-ul-mulk Bahadur Fath Jang, as a reward for 
imving espoused his cause. 

As soon as he was back in the Deccan, be began 
to strengthen his own position under the plea of 
checking the rise of the Marathas. He was thoroughly 
unscrupulous and, as later events would show, never 
hesitated to mal^ allianoes with anybody like the 
^French, the Eagliah or the Maratikas as and when 
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occasion arose to serve his own purpose and did not 
hesitate to go to the lengtli of inviting Nadir Shah fior 
invading India to reduce Delhi to mins so- that he may 
reign in the South. Delhi had always an eye on him. 
By the end of the same year 1713, be had to lose his 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan and was transferred to 
Muradabad and subsequently bis removal to Bihar 
was also thought of. At this time, Farrukhsiyar was 
murdered, Muhammad Shah ascended the throne and 
the Nizam was transferred to Malwa. 

It was in Malwa that the Nizam-iil'-Mulk was able 
to lay the foundation of bis future rise. His activities 
there loused the suspicion of Delhi and orders for his 
transfer were again issued. This time, instead of sub- 
mitting to these orders, he prepared to defend his 
position by arms. Hussain Ali, Governor of Deccan, 
was ordered to proceed to Malwa to chastise the 
Nizam, but was stabbed to death on his way. The 
unny sent to chastise him was defeated and its two 
commanders were killed. Thus towards the end of 1720 
he again made himself master of the Deccan. 

In 1721, Muhammad Shah summoned the Nizam 
to Delhi and evidently with the object of pinning him 
down in the capital, offered him the post of wazir. He 
aoon realised that the advices that be tendered were 
generally rejected. He left for the Deccan without the 
Emperor’s permissii.u in 1723. The Emperor issued 
secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, Governor of 
Hyderabad, to fight against him, promising him the 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan in the event of his success. 
But the Nizam-til-Mulk not only defeated and slew 
Mubariz Khan but. also indirectly compelled the 
wretched Emperor of Delhi to recognise him as the 
Viceroy -of the South and confer on him the title of 
Asaf Jah which his d(»Rcendant still bears. From thia 
time may be dated the Nizam-ul-Mulk’s virtual 
independence and the foundation of the present 
Hyderabad State. 

Muhammad Sbab was, however, much displeased 
with the Nizam who had under his jurisdiction nearly 
a fourth part of the total Mughal Empire at that time 
and who iiad rendered himself almost independent of 
the Emperor. With a view to strengthen his position 
against the Emperor, the Nizam invited Nadir Shah to 
invade India. Orme, in his History of the MUUary 
Transactions of the British Nation in Indostm (Vol. I), 
writes ; 

Bred imder the eye of Aurangzebe, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk censored openly and in the strongest terms, 
the lethargic and pusillanimous administratum, as 
well as the jprofligate and dissolute manners oi the 
Court ; hoping, no doubt, to impair the influence 
of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there 
could be no remedy to such desperate evils, but 
in a total revolution of the empire, he advised 
Thamas Kouli Khan, (Tamasp Khan, Nadir 
Shah), who had usurped the throne to Persia, to 
come and take poaa^on of that of Indostan ; and 
Thamas Kouli followed his advice.” 

Nadir fijhah entered Ini^ through in 

1788 and a mm slriitoUi dotted tha fate of the 
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Moghul Lmpire. Muhammad Shah prostrate at the 
invader's feet who took possession of Delhi, plundered 
it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The part that the Nisam had played in Muham- 
mad Shah's fight against Nadir Shah, is equally 
ignominious. Prof. Owen gives the following account 
of the battle : 

The Emperor, with Khan Douran, the Amir-ul- 
Omra or the Head of the Peerage, marched from 
the capital at the head of a considerable army to 
confront the invader. Nisam-ul-Mulk was also in 
the camp, and Sadut Khan joined soon after with 
his own forces. Vain attempts were made to raise 
the Rajputs ; and this failure seems to have much 
disheartened the already craven-hearted Imperial- 
ists ; and advancing very slowly, they came to a 
stand at four days' march from Delhi. Many 
circumstances disclose the wretched state of military 
organisation among them. Thus they had no exact 
knowledge of the enemy's whereabouts until Nadir's 
advance guard fell upon Sadut Khan's baggage 
train. And the discordant counsels and separate 
action in the engagement that followed show the 
utter want of a general plan and a commanding and 
autiioritative mind. Sadut hasteuc'd to succour his 
own followoi*s, Nizam^ul-Mulk inmted that the day 
um too jar spent jar fightir^ ; Khan Douran disy- 
playing unwonted spirit, inveighed against the 
ignominy of leaving Sadut unsupported and led a 
body of troops to his assistance. This body was 
quickly routed ; and the Ainir-ul-Omra was mortally 
wounded, and was rescued only to die. Sadut Khan's 
men fought better, but shared the fate of their 
comrades ; and Sadut himself was taken prisoner ; 
and like other captor Viceroys, was well-received by 
the Victor. A negotiation followed, set on foot by 
the Viceroy of Oudh and conchjdcd by NixawruU 
Mulk; and Nadir agreed to retire on payment of 
two crores of rupi'cs. The Emperor then visited him, 
and received the highest honour. The grim conqueror 
was all smiles and defence. But the end was not 
yet I 

The sack of Delhi and the complete prostration 
of Muhammad Shah came soon after. The Nisam's 
conspiracy and . wily handling of the situation bore 
fruit. 

Sadut Khan was of Persian origin and was the 
founder of the later Oude dynasty which came to an 
end on the eve of the great mutiny of 1857. At the 
time of Nadir's invasion, he was Viceroy of Oudh. He 
died before Nadir had retired from Delhi. Sadut Khan 
did his best to overthrow the Syeds, renmve the Hindu 
influence in the administration, liberate the Emperor 
and restore the political ascendancy of the Moghul 
parly. Ni*am-ul-Mulk had cut a poor figure in the 
campaign against Nadir Shah. The Niiom was also- 
greatly anti-Hindu in his sentiments. Before he went 
to Delhi to put up a sliow of a flght against the invader 
whom he had himself invited, he had suffered a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Peehwa Baji Rao and had 
agreed to pay the Mahratta Chouth, While the Nisam 
lingered in Delhi, Baji Rao sought to conquer hia 
territoiy in the Deccan but the attempt miscarried! 
through the unexpected energy of Nasir Jung, the 


Nisam’s eldest son. Baji Rao died soon afterwards in 
1740. The new Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao continued the 
flght against the Nizam and but for French help the 
old dream of conquering the Nizam's territory would 
have been accomplished. The Nizam had played his 
traditional double role with the Mahrattas as well by 
supporting one faction against the other. He had tried 
to play Trimbak Rao Dhabade against Baji Rao 1 by 
entering into an alliance witli the former but Baji Rao, 
through superior genius/ frustrated the plans of 
enemies. He prevented a junction of Trimbak Rao's 
army with that of the Nizam, attacked the former on 
his way and killed him. After this battle of 1731, the 
Nizam was compelled to come to terms with Baji Rao. 
The Emperor was alarmed with the growing power of 
the Peshwa and he summoned the Nizam, the arch 
enemy of Baji Rao to Delhi for counsel. The Nizam 
had no scruple in ignoring the compromise of 1731 and 
at once responded to the EnqaM'or's call. The Nizam 
and Baji Rao met near Bhopal and the former was 
utterly defeated. The Nizam had to submit to lerui.‘> 
dictated by the Peshwa. The memory of Nizam's be- 
trayal of the treaty of 1731 however remained and Baji 
Rao took the opportunity of Nizam's temporary 
absence at the Deccan and uttac-ked his territory. 

Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748 and was 
succeeded by his son Nasir Jang who had saved his 
kingdom from Mahratta attack. But his grandson 
Muzzaffar Jang laid claim to the throne on the ground 
tliat the Moghul Emperor had appointed him Subahdai 
of the Deccan. 

Dupleig had by this time entrenched himself iu 
the Deccan and was eagerly waiting for a situation 
like this. He concluded a great treaty with Chanda 
JSaheb, son-in-law of Nawab Do.st Ali, Governor of 
the Carnatic and Muzaffar Jang with a view to 
placing them on the thrones of the Carnatic and the 
Deccan respectively. In 1748, the three allies defeated 
and killed Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The English now realised the danger that 
threatened them but they lacked the energy of 
Dupleix. They tried to back up Nasir Jang and Anwur- 
ud-din’s son Muhammad Ali who had fled to Trichinu- 
poly. But they could not organise an effpcti\'e 
•confederacy against one headed by Dupleix. The result 
was that Nasir Jang, in spite of some initial successes 
in the Carnatic, was ultimately killed. Muzaffur Jang, 
who had been kept a prisoner, was now set free and 
proclaimed Subahdar of the Deccan. The grateful 
i8ubabdar suitably rewarded the services of his French 
nlly. Dupleix placed at his di.Hpo8al the service of his 
best officer, Bussy, with a French army. It proved to 
be the surest means to guarantee French influence at 
the «Court of Nizam. The third Nizam thus purchased 
his throne by allying himself with a foreigner and 
Idliing his uncle, the rightful owner to the throne and 
the man who had saved it from the Mahrattas. His 
grandfather’s Nadir Shah tradition . hod been fully 
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vindicated. Muaaffar^^ang Chanda Saheb occupied 
the thrones at Hyderabad and Arcot. 

During the period of Anglo-Mysore wars, the 
Nizam played a singularly opportunist role. The 
Mahrattas never trusted him. As soon as the danger 
from Tipu had lessened, all the Mahrat.ta leaders, the 
Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and the 
Raja of Berar attacked him. The Nizam appealed to 
the English for help but Sir John Shore denied it. The 
Nizam was defeated and saved his throne by submit- 
ting to a humiliating treaty, heavy pecuniary los^* and 
large territorial concessions. Sir John Shor(;'B critics cay 
that the Nizam was entitled to British support on the 
strength of the Treaty of 1768 by which the Nizam had 
r)]aced himself under the protection of the English. But 
really speaking, Shore was precluded from intervention 
by Clause 34 of Pitt's India Act which laid down that 
Britain would not intervene in any fight between 
Indian powers. Further, the Mahrattas were then at 
peace with the British, who were not bound by any 
previous agreement to help the Nizam against, a 
friendly power. In view of the events of 1766 and 1767, 
Shore had still more good reasone for this refusal. In 
November, 1766, the Madras Government agreed to 
.assist the Nizam again.st Hyder All of Mysore in 
roliUrn for ceding his northern sircars. In short, the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam and thf. English had entered 
into a triple alliance against Hyder Ali. But the 
Mahrattas who first attacked Mysore, were soon fought 
off by the Mysore chief. The Nizam, accompanied by 
a company of British troops under the command of 
General Joseph Smith, invaded Mysore in April, 1767, 
but inffuenced by Mahfuz Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad Ali of the Carnatic, 
he quickly deserted the British and allied himself witli 
their enemy. Hyder was soon abandoned by his fickle 
ally, the Nizam, who went back to the British camp. 
In 1766, the Nizam concluded a treaty with the 
English and by this he confirmed bis old treaty 
obligations in as irresponsible a manner as he had 
broken tliem. This alliance with the vacillating Nizam 
was of no help to the British but it needlessly provoked 
the hostility of Hyder. In spite of Nizam’s desertion 
Hyder continued to fight with the English and in April, 
1760, dictated a treaty to the British after defeating 
the Bombay troops within five miles of Madras. 

During the second Anglo-Mysore war, the Nizam 
^violated the treaty of 1768 by taking French troops in 
his service. This was disapproved by Warren Hastings. 
The Nizam left the Britii^ and joined an anti-British 
confederacy. Hastings succeeded in detaching the 
Nizam from the confederates by giving him the Guntur 
district at a time when the second Anglo-Mysore war 
had already progressed to the disadvantage of the 
British. Guntur district was later taken back by the 
British when times were more propitious for them. 
The Nisam surrendered Guntur and in retum sought 
British help to recover some of the districts which Tipu 
aad seised. Lord GomwaUts found i Mm s el f in a deUcats 


position because the right of the Mysore Sultans to 
those very territories h^d been recognised by the 
English by two separate treaties concluded with Hyder 
and Tipu respectively in 1766 and 1786. But at the 
same time, he was eager to secure allies in view of the 
certain war with Tipu. So Cornwallis wrote a letter to 
the Nizam on July 7, 1789, explaining the treaty of 
1768 to suit his motives and agreeing to support the 
Nizam with British troops, which could not be 
employed against the allies of the English, a list of 
whom was included, Tipu’s name being deliberately 
excluded from it. Thus through an act of double 
treachery, the Nizam joined the triple alliance of 1790 
and fought for the English in the third Anglo-Mysore 
War. 

Menace of Provincialism 

The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawsharlal 
Nehru, has been expressing off and on opinions on 
the menace of Provincialism as it has been manifest- 
ing itself in India since ’’British control” was with- 
drawn from our country. While sharing his disgust, 
we are afraid that he ha.s not been able to apply his 
mind to understand the various elements that midi:e 
up this problem. The eruption of this narrow feeling 
is not peculiar fo India, nor has it been new in 
human history. The experience of the “founding 
fathers” of the United States did not differ much 
from what India’s Congress leaders have been deplor- 
ing today. We have the following from a histoiy on 
America : 

“Not only was- there nr) tinanimil.y aw regards 
separation from England, but there wa.s no unity 
among the Colonies. Thirteen Provinces jealous ot 
one another and with separate interesta made it 
impossible to secure close political and military 
co-operation.” 

’The States seemed to quarrel incessantly. 
When the disputes were not about tariffs or cur- 
rency, troubles arose about boundaries and land. 
Penneylvanians warred upon Connecticut settlers 
in the Wyoming Valley as if the later were a tribe 
of treacherous Indians. New York and New Hamp- 
shire fought for control of the region of Vermont, 
while Mas8achii.sett.<! cast a covetous glance towards 
the same Green Mountains. No less than eight 
States quarrelled about boundaries.” 

“Well might the question be asked; ‘Is this 
one nation or 13’7” 

Leaders of the State and leaders of thought have 
been exhorting us to think and live as Indians, not as 
Tamilians. Andhras, Malayalams, Kannadigas, Maha- 
rashtrians, Gujaratis, Biharis, Assamese, Punjabis or 
Bengalis. In the U.S.A., the same phenomenon was 
evident. In the first Continental Congress, Patrick 
Henry “spoke a fond hope of somd” when he 
dramatically declared : “I am not a Virginian, but an 
American.” 

The recital of this experi^ce ought to enable us 
to get over that defeatist mentality that appears to 
have invaded the eoune^ of the ruling authorities of 
the Indian Union and pandyied their will to action to 
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halt this menace to ite integrity. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is evidently afraid of tackling thun question ; 
he has been rounseliing us of the inopportuneness of 
the time for disturbing the present arrangement of 
“Provincial Autonomy” just as the U.S.A. during a 
decade (1777-87) had been threatened by what came 
t:) be known as “State Sovereignty,” ihe conceita and 
ambitions of every one of the “13 colonies” which 
formed the nucleus of the United States. In law and 
fact, none of the Provinces in the Indian Union can 
»?laim the right* inherent in “State Sovereignty.” The 
problem of the Indian States and the “Princely Order** 
was far more difficult. Their “merger** or “unioniaation** 
has become po««riMc, because the Government of the 
Union were dcir rniiiied to .•?alve it ; they np-jdied their 
niind to it.s solution, and the miracle was worked. 

This example sliould have enabled ihe Nehru 
Govcrriimciit to determine to mcjet the new menace 
straight, to draw out its fangs. Shri Sankar Rao Deo, 
CJeneral Secretaiy of the Indian National Congress, is 
reported lo have been scandalized at what he heard 
and saw in Bihar, aflame with a now greed for terri- 
torial expansion ; an Oriya public man has declared 
that after tlie Scraikcla and Khersawan exiH'rience, 
Orissa cannot expect justice at the hands of the Indian 
Union, and they, the Oriy ua, sliould lake counsel 
whether or not they should lunintuin relations with it. 
"J'hia dovelojmient should lead rulers of our State to 
probe a little into this psychology of narrowness. So 
far as we see, there is hardly any element of idealism 
tliat inflames provincialism. It ajrpears to be moved by 
considerations quite frankly material. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad rationalized one of these for its w’hen he wrote 
in J039 in coiir.'ie of his rc^port on the disability im- 
jm.sed on Bengalees by Die then Congress Ministry of 
T*»ihur. His analyris is as true today as it was then, 
and we commend it to our readers* attention. 

“It is not posriblf* to ignore Ihe fact that the 
demand for the creation of Hcyiarate provinces, 
bawid Inrgejy on a desire to secure larger share i** 
public services and other facilities, offered by » 
popular national administration, is becoming more 
and more in-ri^tent, and hitherto backward com- 
munities and group are coming u)i in education and 
demanding their fair share in them. It is neither 
po^ible nor wise to ignore tliesc demands, and it 
must be recognized that in regard to .services snii 
such matters the people of a province haA'c* a certain 
claim which cannot be, overlooked.’* 

Here wc get. into a knowledge of one element of 
the proldem that provincialism feeds on. And today 
the dominant group in As.«am illustrate by their con- 
duct Ihe genesis of their anti-Bengalee bias. Ife Gover- 
nor, fclir Akb.ir Hydari, simply voiced their feelings 
when he perpetrated a stupidity worse than a crime i>i 
course of his speech opening the Assam Legislature 
after the ‘‘referendum” in Sylhet. He called the 
Bengalees “stranger*^* in Assam. Bengalees are autoch- 
tlionous to certain arena in the province ; and he 
appeared to gioat over the fact that the result of the 


Sylhet “referendum” had taken away about 20 lakhs 
of Bengalees * out of Assam, thus sterilizing their in- 
fluence over the province’s life. The existence of such 
a feeling has long been known to us. And we have 
reasons to believe that the Bardoloi Ministry looked 
benevolently on the outburst of Muslim League 
hooliganism which made the “referendum” a farce and 
a misnomer. And when it was called upon to honour 
the pledge contained in the “option” clause enabling 
Government officers to choose the Dominion they 
wanted to serve, they adopted an attitude that could 
not be characterized as honest. As an agent of the 
Indian Union Government they failed to carry out the 
guarantee that no officer would suffer from his choice. 
They served discharge notices on the “temporary** 
personnel, many of them serving for ten years 
or more. The injustice of the step can be realized 
when one came to knuvr that this discharge notice was 
served only on officers who are Bengalees or belongfjd 
to the district of Sylhet, which since 1874 had bciim 
made a part of Assam. Its enormit> was (‘Xposed wtien 
it was seen that the Ministry prcferrbd to go short of 
hands in their various departments niDier Dian allow 
officers born in Sylhet to man the.‘=e. We know it for » 
fact that many schools and ('Ollege.s in Assam have 
been going without their iieceMsary staff while Bengalee 
teachers and professors have been knocking in vain 
at New Delhi and Shillong to have the promise made 
to them redeemed. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union, almost submerged uiidei the Punjab 
tragedy, havcj no time lo devc'tf* to righting this wrong, 
and the Assam Governmimt with its j>olicy declared 
tbr«mgh 8ir Akbar Hydari felt no interest in thi* 
“strangers.” 

This story evidences the evil tendency of provin- 
cialism, and the Nehru Government by its failure to 
face it straight have been encouraging separatist forces 
that are no lew inimical than communalism has proved 
itself to be. Delay in tackling it excites certain vested 
interests Diat irritate human relations in India. As an 
example, the attitude of Bihar leaders in 1912 and in 
1948 may be referred to. In the former year, they were 
eager to do the decent thing by the Bengalee-speaking 
areas tacked for administrative purposes to their “baby 
province.” But in the latter year, their successiorB 
threaten war on those who propose the transfer of these 
areas so that West Bengal may have opportunity to 
recoup the Ion caused by the Radcliffe Award. This 
episode illustrates once again that human nature is 
fickle in its desire for good deeds. This experience 
should be a warning to the Nebrii Government. Re- 
constitution of provinces on a linguistic basis is a live 
issue. And in this development West Bengal cannot 
allow its case to be ignored or shelved. Her people do 
not desire to be engaged in agitation for the rectifica- 
tion of this wrong, but the Nehru Government should 
not expect them to take lying down the obvious 
injuBftiot oi the' dilatory procedure followed by it. 
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Orissa States^ Integration 

Shri N. Senapati, Chief Administrator and Special 
Commissioner of Orissa States, gave a talk from the 
Cuttack Station of the All-India Radio on the ncjw 
duties to which he has been called and their com- 
plexities in the new set-up in India. On Dotemher M, 
1M7, the rulers of 26 Oriya-speaking States agreed to 
“merge” these in the province of Orissa, since then two 
of them Seraikella and ICharsawan have been taken out 
and given to Bihar by a hat of the States' Ministry io 
the Central Government of tlie Indian Union. We learn 
from this talk that while the oldest ruling family in the 
States can trace its history back for 146 generations 
in 3,000 years, “not. one of them was at any time para- 
mount,” they were siibordinutc to whatever authority 
li(jld sway over Orissa. During British period, the States 
were brought under one authority, that of the Com- 
missioner of Orissa under the Bengal Administration. 
In 1814, their number was 16 ; Baudh and Athmallik 
w'rre added in 1837 ; and in 1905 the hve Sainbalpur 
States— Pa In a, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra and Pari- 
khal were added from the Central Provinces as part of 
Lord Curzon’s stherrm f(»r the partition of Bengal ; in 
the same 3'ear Oangpur and Bonai were placed under 
the Orissa Commissioner ; in 1916 on the reprcsimlation 
of their rulers, Seraikella and Kharsawan were trans- 
ferred from the Chota Nagpur Commissionership. 
After 1935 all the Orissa States came into direct rela- 
ficwiship with the Crowji Representative at Delhi. On 
August, these were transformed; all claimed to 

be “paramount”; in Orirsa, there was one Government 
for 6 districts and 26 Govjjrnments for 26 Stales. The 
agreement of December 14, 1947, ended all this, and 
excejfit Mayurblianj, all the 25 States found themselves 
“inergcid” within the Oiissa Administration in fact, 
though notr yet in law, wulh a common LcgisJaUirc;, 
common Judiciary and a common Executive. This 
change could be brought about because the peoples of 
the States refused to be any longer bound to their 
feudal chains ; tlie Pruja Mandal agitation quickened 
the arrival of freedom to the States holding possi- 
bilities of democracy in every relation of life. It appears 
that the rulers and their relatives and henchmen have 
been fomenting “separatist” mevomeuts as .steps to a 
come-back to their irresponsible authority. They are 
not satisfied with their Rs. 15 lakhs a year “guaranteed 
privy purse”, and Rs. 6 Inkhs for their relatives. This 
attempt will fail, as the halo of their dignity has been 
dispersed for all the world to see. There cannot be a 
return to the “good, old days.” 

Fate of Sikh Shrines 

We have received a copy of Profe.ssor Kartar 
Singh's brochure on the “Fate of Sikh Shrines ir- 
Pakistan” which relates the depredations from which 
Ourdwaras, shrines associated with the life and times 
of Sikh Gurus and their companions . and contem- 
poraries, have oiffered at the bands of Pakistanis, 
official and non^offiflial. The brochure oontahiB two 


asnurances and suggestions which were made to the 
Boundary Commiesion set up for drawing up the 
boundary of the Punjab. Tliese wore brushed aside by 
the Chairman Sir Cyril Radcliffo ; all the same they 
bear re-production as a guide to future conduct. The 
ilieu Under-Secretary of India, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
said on the 15th July, 1947, in the House of Commons 
that though the primary basis for the demarcation of 
boundaries was to ascertain whether the majority was 
Muslim or non-Muslim, 

“in certain cases there may be special facto^^ whifh 
would justify departure from this principle. The 
special factors were being allowed to take account 
of the circumstanceK of the Sikh community in the 
Punjab so that the locating of their religious shrintv 
could be taken into account.” 

The Conservative leader, Mr. Butler, a lieutenant 
of Mr. Churchill, was more emphatic and specific. In 
a speech made on the occasion of the same debate, he 
dwelt on the position of the Siklis; in the “notional” 
division of the Punjab, the Sikh community were 
divided almost half and half ; and as a “solution” of 
their difficulty he suggested that “the Boundary Com- 
mission will BO define the boundary that the maximum 
portion of the Bikhs should be included in one cong- 
lomerate whole.” He hoped that 

“The Commission will be rible to arrange tiic 

boundary so that the shrines and properties and 
other things, held so dt»ar by ihc Sikhs, may bn 
amassed so far as possible within one front ior.” 

As we have said, this hope remains unfulfilled, and 
the cimtral grievance of the Sikhs remains to con- 
found the wisdom of the rulers of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan. We suggested in our last December issue 
that the Nankana Sahib, the birth-place of Guru Nanak, 
should be given the status of a “Sovereign Independent 
State” on the analogy of the "Vatican City” in the 
heart of Italy constituted by the treaty of 1029. But 
there are hundreds of Gurdwaras spread all over West 
Punjab which cannot be 'ignored but which, perhaps, 
cannot claim the special treatment reserved for the 
Nankana Sahib. These constitute a problem that 
should engage the attention of the two States. When 
we hear so much of all-round agreements and under- 
standings between them, the matter under reference 
should not prove difficult of adjustment. A price may 
have to be paid for it. For the sake of inter-State 
peace, this should not be beyond their common 
intelligence. 

Indues Ambassadors 

In our June number we commented on the 
revelations made by Shri P. D. Bharma in the columns 
of a Bombay weekly on the of omiseion and 

commission of certain of India's ambassadors and Dele- 
gations to foreign countries. He hinted at one reason 
of Argentine's throwing its weight against India io 
the Kashmir refeinnce: “Argentine seems to be angry 
with India because of the notorious visit of an Indian 
Delegation which did iiq credit' to India” He 
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also animadverted on the ineptitude of India’s late 
ambassador at Washind^on. Since then the Indian 
Press appears to be waking up to the significance of 
these gpings-on. In the Kutah Minar weekly com- 
mentary featured in the News Chronicle of Delhi, 
appearing on June 14 last, the writer has been specific 
in his condemnation of Jannb Asaf AH. We reproduce 
his words : 

“In Wa.shington, the Indian anibn^p^Mdor had 
further, very close to him, n Muslim g.jnllpmiiti and 
his wife who after knowing all they had to know 
about the Indian Embassy, walked ov('r lo the 
Pakistan Embassy.’* 

This is a very serious charge. The Minister of 
External Affairs who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union, could not have been 
wholly ignorant of it. The public has a right to know 
his reaction to it. 

Cooch-Bihar 

There is a news in the daily press telling us that 
the State of ’ Cooch-Bihar, now within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Bengal will henceforth have its rela- 
tions with the Central Government of the Indian 
Union carried through the Governor of Arfsam. It 
significant of many things. This new arraugemenl 
could have been made by the States Ministry in the 
capable hands of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. And the 
news confirms the su.*«picion that territorial transfers 
arc afoot in the eastern marches of India that will 
adversely affect the interests of West Bengal. The 
appointment of the Governor of A.sHam us tlie agon* 
of the Central (rovenimenl in pref<’rence to that ol 
West Bengal requires an explanation, and it Is up to 
Dr. Kailash Nath Kalju to ask of the State.s’ Ministry 
the reason why of this change. We should like to 
know if the Premier of West Bengal, Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, had any cognisance of this matter or 
had any inkling of it, and whether or not lie has 
registered on behalf of his Ministo' protest against 
this vandalism. We have known for sometime that 
the chauvinist leaders of A.s.sum have been angling 
for the expansion of their influence; and ^'propaganda 
on behalf of including Cooch-Bihar and neighbouring 
areas in their Province had been launched since the 
days when the Cabinet Delegation was here. It ap- 
pears now that Sardar Patel haa succumbed to their 
wooing. We are old enough to remember the secrecy 
with which Lord Ourson compassed the ^urtitlou of 
Bengal, and the world has known what its conse- 
quences have been. On the present occasion also, the 
same secrecy has marked the States* Ministry’s pro- 
cedure. And we will not be surprised if the same 
reaction against it does follow. We will wail for it 
to appear, and we are sure that the wholly uniusti- 
liable act of Sardar Patel’s department will be opposed 
as staunchly as that of Lord Ourson. 

BrUish EfUerprise^* 

The great savant Albert Einstin said sometime 
in tM6 : “Trouble-making is a Biitid) enterprise. It 


is my impression that Palestine is a kind of a small 
model of India.’’ Both in Palestine and in India, the 
truth of this verdict on Briti^ diplomacy stands 
proved since it was uttered. In the horror of the 
devastation and killings that accompanied and fol- 
lowed the setting up of “Pakistan,” we have ignored 
the part that the British bureaucracy and their 
myrmidons had played in encouraging the perpetra- 
tion of these abominations and co-operating in their 
infliction. Anglo-Muslim League enteMe in this busi- 
ness has been manifest in many instances in West 
Punjab, and as we watch events in Palestine, we are 
more than ever confirmed in our opinion that the 
prospect of losing their hegemony in the world has 
made the imperialists of Britain calculatingly cruel. 
Palestine, a periodical published by the Aracr’can 
Zionist Council, New York, has brought out many of 
the treaeberios of the British mandatory Goveniraenl 
in Palestine discriminating between the Jew and tho 
Arab. While they allowed Arab band.** from Trans- 
jordan and Iraq to come into Palestine armed and 
veiy often in battle array, they took particular care 
to intercept Jewish rt'fugces trying to roach Pa]e.slinr. 
We in Indi.a, who have had experience of British 
bureaucrats, civil and military, looking benevolently 
on Muslim League “Direct Action'* atrocities, are not 
surprised at this news. Since the seventies of the 
19th c?enlury, they have done their best and worsi 
to set the Muslim against the Hindu, and for a time 
they appeared to thrive in this “enterprise” of llieirs. 
But all their skill have not perpetuated their rule o\er 
India. Winston Churchill may not personally preside 
over the liquidation of their empire, but he and hi.s 
tribe were indirect accessories to it. Perhaps, this is the 
fittest punishment that their arrogsnee could receive. 
They have to live and lament the eclipse of their 
glory. 

The following extract from the Times of London 
would further illustrate our comments. 

To the Editor of The London Times: Sir, — ^Major- 
General Sir Kdward Spears, in staling that Zionism has 
endangered British bases in the Mediterranean and 
represenis a threat to British strategic interests, surely 
conveniently forgets not only that many of the present 
Arab pofitival and mi/itar\'\ leaders, including Fatvzi El 
Kawukji and the Muftk either spent the war in Germany 
working for Hitler or had to be inU*rned Ity ns, hut forgets 
also what happened in the Middle East between 1939 
and 1945. 

In 1944 Brigadier Glubb (now leading the Arab 
Legion in its assault against Jerusalem, and no pro-Zionist 
surely), writing when the Arab war effort was still close 
enough to defy even Foreign OflBce attempts to romanticize 
it, said: — 

At the time of these operations eveory Arab was 
perfectly convinced that Britain was finished for ever 
and that it could only be a question of weeks before 
Germany took over Arabia, The Iraqis were perfectly 
sure of this or they would not fuwe declared war on 
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ui in 6ii0/» during the six weeks before the jail of 
Baghdad every Arab was convinced that we were done 
for» Every Arab force previously organized by us 
mutinied and refused to fight for us or faded away in 
desertions, {Pages 214-215 of Somerset de Chair's 
^Thv Golden Carpet.") 

No doubt when Glubb "wrote this ho would remember 
(what General Spear^f has forgotten) that, although the 
Jewish population iii Palestine wdn only halt that of th«; 
Arab, more than twice the number of Jcw» vohinleererl 
for service to protect our Mediterranean position, and that 
at the time when the Iraqis declared war against us, and 
British tanks had to be driven into the Abdin Palace yard 
to compel King Farouk*s consent to the appointment of 
a pro-British Government under Nahas Pasha, Haganah men 
were being dropped as British agents in enemy territory, 
that Haganah was recognized by CJi.Q, as the one reliable 
local defence force and Palestine the one base whose 
loyalty was never in doubt for a moment. 

And what now? No doubt if British officers and 
Britisk-siippUpd tanks and ueroplanCb continue the des- 
truction of Jewish settlements and life wc sholl earn the 
bitter hatred of the Jews of Palcniine. Is that surprising 
--a symptom of Zionist original sin? Ji is « policy choice 
for the British Government which will determine whether 
Isratd becomes once more an ally us in the war, or an 
enemy beleaguered by British arms and equipment who 
must l<»ok elsewhere for aid for sheei survival. And may 
J say that our attitude -that Israel must show itself cap- 
able of functioning before being recognized by us—would 
sound more honest if it were not troop** trained and 
equipped by British military missions, and the British 
officered and subsidized Arab Legion, which were at war 
with Israel to prevent precisely iliat functioning? 

Does public opinion at home appreciate (as it does 
abroad) that every rank and aeroplane now being used by 
the Arabs has been supplied from the United Kingdom; 
that the British ah mission is stiU functioning in Iraq; 
that British missions are now working, training, and re- 
equipping Arab armie.s in Saudi- Arabia and Iraq; that 
between 1945 and 1947 we supplied Egypt alone with 40 
mUitary aircraft, 38 scout cars, and 298 carriers, apart from 
a great quantity of small arms and light equipment; 
that the Arab Legion now waging war is wholly sub- 
sidized by us with £ 2,000,000 a year W is commanded 
by 38 British officers; that Transjordan under the 
March, 1948 treaty is bound to ‘ undertake not to adopt 
in regard to foreign countries an attitude which ia 
inconsistent with the alliance or might create difficulties 
for the other party thereto’; that no word of protest has 
oome from the British Government at the ,4rab invasions, 
^ that the Jews within the boundaries given them by 
the United Nations partition decision (which still stands) 
are denied arms by the British? 

Finally, the Foreign Office viewpoint conveyed by 
your Diplomatic Correapondeni on May 20 that **11 
should not be assumed that Transjordan is acting as an 
aggressor until it can be shown that she acted aggres. 
sively towards another State” (obviously meaning a State 
recognized by us) smacks a little too much of the legalis- 


tic chicanery of the thirties which reduced Japan’s war 
on Manchuria to the status of an ’incident*^ and in so 
doing destroyed the League of Nations, Will we never 
learn that we cannot subsidize aggression in the Middle 
Dasi and oppose it in Greece or Persia— ‘that to climb 
now into the grandstand and attempt to wash our hands 
of resimnsibility for the slaughter perpetrated by our 
Spitfires and British trained and officered Arab troops 
is conduct utterly unworthy of the traditions of a great 
nation and indicates a moral degeneration within the 
political leadership of this country far more alarming 
than any signs of u merely nmterialistic or economic 
flccline? 1 am. Sir, yours, 

House of Commons, May 20. Lyall Wilkes. 

“White Australia*' 

We do not > think that Dr. Evatt, Australia's 
Minister for External Affairs, expects us to accept the 
"fundamental” nature of the policy that discriminates 
against non-white peoples of the earth — ^the policy that 
"will not permit persons of non-European origin or 
birth to remain permanently in Australia”— as a recent 
Heuter's message interpreted the policy. It appears that 
Dr. Evatt's excursion into a justification of what is 
intriusically unjust has been called forth by criticism 
of this policy in Malaya. A number of Malayans who 
had come to Australia during war years and married 
Australian women were ordered to leave the country 
simply because they did not fulfil the conditions of 
this policy. For about six years they must have been 
tolerated as persons of requUiie conduct as citizens of 
the Australian Commonwealth. And because their blood 
and pigment differed from tJiosc of the ruling classes of 
the country, they were required to break up their homes 
and start anew in life. This dispensation Dr. Ehratt 
characterizes as "a fundamental right claimed by ever.v 
nation to determine the composition of its own people/* 
He also thinks that if this policy of discrimination h^d 
been departed from, "Australia might easily have been 
overrun by the Japanese in 1942.” Dr. Evatt’s argu- 
ment opens out a vista of contrpversy that traverses 
the whole relation between the white and non-white 
peoples, the latter in an overwhelming majority and 
huddled in China, Japan, Indonesia and India And 
denied outlet into the empty spaces of the earth now 
under the control of the former. This arrangemeot 
cannot last, though it be regarded as part of "funda- 
mental policies” of Governments which have most of 
the guns, bombers and atom bomba in this period of 
20th century history. It separates, and keeps separate, 
the peoples of the earth, and forms part of the polioy 
of "Apartheid”— ‘Segregation— lor which the Boer and 
the Briton in South Africa have attained a certain 
degree of notoriety. 

Germany Splii by VuAors* Policy 

While the leading victorious Powers— the tHoited ' 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain and SVanew— have 
been paying tip homage to the concept of Gtefaan 
unity in State and economic Bfe, their fhilare tw iffree 
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to measures for such a consummation has exposed their 
sincerity to the derudon ol the world. It is a fact that 
they have failed to agree on any single item of German 
reconstruction since May, 1945, when the Potsdam 
Pact was signed. Instead, they have been engaged in 
political propaganda, the Western Powers accusing the 
Soviet Union of imposing her totalitarianism on 
Europe, and the latter returning the compliment by 
jjointing the finger of accusation at American, British 
and French monopolists. A news-item featured from 
Berlin under date of June 19 informed the world that 
the recent currency reform decided on by the Western 
Powers, has completed the disruption of German unity 
so much talked of by both sets of rival powers. 

For a proper understanding of the present dis- 
agreement, we must recall the fact that the three 
Powers who dominate the world today did have a 
war-time alliance that was based wholly on the 
exigencies of war ; their one purpose wajs to smash 
Germany. Even in that they disagretid with regard to 
strategy and tactics. The controversy between thci 
Soviet rulers and Winston Churchill with regard to a 
“second front” was a case in point. And today the 
delay in launching an attack on Germany from the 
West or South is seen in perspective to have been a 
costly experiment. If in 1944, it had been launched, 
the Western Powers would have been in Berlin earlier 
than the Soviet Union, and they would not have to 
suffer the indignity of regulating their movemenb^ in 
this city by the directions of the Russian commanders. 
Berlin has stood forth and will continue to do hs 
the symbol of German unity and Germany’s will to 
resume her position os a fasliioner of Europe's life. 
The present arrangement has established c.omplete 
Russian coniiol over Berlin, and the master of the city 
will be regarded by Germans as the custodian of their 
future. This is a natural reaction on their part, to the 
present confusion of things. And they can only wait 
and watch how the victors quarrel amongst them- 
.^dves, and split in fact as they do in idea. 

United States’ Cenerosity 

The people of the great republic .became conscious 
of their destiny as the leader of the modem world 
during the second World War in the 20th century; 
tliey were to regard this century as the “American 
Centuiy" when the rule of conduct will be dictated 
by New York and not by London. This consciousness 
has brought certain responsibilities at their door-step, 
and in various ways they have, been trying to dis- 
charge these. The Lend-Lease operations during the 
war years were one of these; the Marshall Flan for 
the recovery of Europe is another. In this behalf, the 
U.S.A. Congress has been persuaded to sanction the 
expenditure of about six hundred crores of rupees in 
16 European countries in course of the n^t 15 months 
begitining from this month. This was propagandised 
as an act of great generosity. But the first flush* of 
elation in Eurc^ean countries appears to be receding 
as the conditfomf attached to the grant of help 


in goods and services are being icrutiiiised by the 
recipient countries. We Cannot say that we fully under- 
stand the many implications of these conditions ; but 
the following summary of certain of these, sent out by 
Reuter from Washington on June 22, 1^, explains 
their consternation and exaspepition. 

“The original draft would have bound all the 
European signatory countries to “consult” with the 
UBA. on the devaluation of their currency when- 
ever the U.S.A. desired this, a provision which 
European diplomats argued put their currencies 
an unfavouralble light and might contravene the 
powers of the International' Monetary Fund. 

‘The original provision has now been almost 
entirely deleted and replaced by an article merel.v 
binding the signatory country to maintain an 
“appropriate” exchange rate. How far controversial 
provisions such as compensation to American 
nations affected by European nationalization l^^o- 
grammes, termination of the agi'eem^nt granting 
“most favoured nation" treatment to Germany and 
Japan, and freedom of movement for visiting Con- 
gressmen, have been the? subject of u compromise 
has not been disclosed.” 

Eveiy recipient country is required to sign an 
agreement by the 2Qd of this month. And as the 
conditions are stiff in all conscience, the Governments 
of the different countries think lliai it would be 
difficult to persuade their )>cople or Parliamex^ts to 
accept these. The British Government propose to l$o 
into the matter with the help of the Opposition; the 
French Government apprehend a storm of opposition 
from the “Leftists" who command almost half the 
allegiance of the pecjple. The U. S. magazine, Newn- 
week, discussing the dilemma says: “Tlie British face 
a desperate choice: cither they must accept reatriction.s 
on their sovereignty or renounce all U. S. aid.” 

Armamalai CheUiar 

The Tamil countiy is the poorer today by the 
death of Annomalai Chettiar, the foimder of ^e Auna- 
malai University and leader of the Chettiar community, 
the masters of finance-capital in South India. 
We think that the foundation of the Annamalai 
University was the first example in India of an 
individual benefaction financing a university ; Dr. 
Hari Singh Gour’s Raipur University in Mahakoshal, 
Central Provinces, is the second. Annamalai Chettiar’s 
example has changed the ideas of his community and 
helped to widen their vision beyond mere money- 
getting. A plover and promoter of modem education, 
lie held fast to the traditions of Tamil culture tracing 
a history of more than twenty-five centuries. His gift 
of ancient Tamil books and manuscripts to the library 
of the Visva-Bharati of Rabindranath Tagore was in 
line with this phase of his life. In South India, dis- 
rup.ted by Brahmin-non-Brahmin rivalry, his was 
reconciling part which held aloft the ancient social 
polity that had made an attempt to reconcile diversitieB 
of functions with allegiance to a composite national life. 
The death of such a man at this juncturp in our 
omintry’s life is a loss to be marked and noted. 



WAS tt GoNsmtmoNAiJLY pRomt 

Bt D. N. BAMEBJEE, uji., 

Vmvernty Profemr of Political Science, Vnivemty of Calcutta 


In the course of an otherwise excellent reply to an 
address presented to him by the Darjeeling Bengalee 
Association on 23rd May, 1Q4S, His Excellency the 
Gk>vernor of Bengal has been reported to have 
observed : 

*‘Don’t worry about the size or number of dis- 
tricts in Bengal, don’t worry and get a headache 
over it now. Everything will be looked into and 
done properly, but nothing can be done properly if 
done in haste. In the old days there was some mean* 
ing in the autonomy of the provinces. Hereafter all 
the provinces have to be so closely knit together 
with Delhi, that there will be no distinction what- 
soever between province and province . . . The 
Dominion of India is so closely knit together that 
this is not the lime to look to provincial borders. 
All provincial borders are practically abolished now, 
and India is one. What strength can we develop now 
in the present overall difficulties, if we go on fighting 
with one another inside ? 

“Therefore I appeal to you all, friends, lot us 
for the time being drop our narrow ideah* Let us 
learn to entertain broad idoaU, (The italics are 
mine). Until we are safe, sound and strong, we can- 
not afford to quarrel with one another on matters 
which are essentially domestic.” 

By tlicsc remarks, not often informed by a sense 
of realism. His Excellency has not only discouraged, 
but also disapproved, the growing movement in West 
Bengal for the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas now comprised in Bihar, within the Province ^ 
West Bengal. 

At a Press Conference, however, held on 20th May, 
IMS, Dr. B. C. Koy, Premier of West Bengal, had been 
reported to have given out the information that the 
Cabinet of the West Bengal Government had, four 
weeks before, placed through him before the Govern- 
ment of India for its consideration, a proposal for the 
inclusion of Dhalbhum, Manbhum and a part of the 
district of Purnia, adjoining the district of Dinajpur, 
in the Province of West Bengal. 

It appears from what has been given above that 
the Government of West Bengal are divided in opinion 
on the question of the desirability of tlie present move 
in this province for the inclusion of tlrn Bengali-speakiug 
afeas oi Bihar within the province of West Iteng^ : 
the "formal” or "dignified'^ part of the Government 
taking one view, and the "politicar* or "efficient” part 
of the Government another view. Has not this publicly- 
revealed difference of opinion created an awkward 
position for either part ? And has it not created a 
confusion in the minds of the general public 7 To me 
it appears that it has done both. 

Now the question is : Was the Governor, as the 
cottfltittttionBjl Head of the Qovenoient erf West Bengd, 


justified in publicly expressing a yiew on a very impor* 
tant question, now ri^tly or wrongly exercising the 
minds of the people of West Bengal, which was appa- 
rently not in harmony with the attitude wliich his 
Council of Ministers had previously taken towards it, 
and which the Premier had made Imown to the public 
through a Press Conference 7 My respectful submission 
is that he was not ; and that in making the observa- 
tions he did, His Excellency did not strictly keep 
himself within the limits of constitutional propriety ; 
nor did he conform to the etliics of the parliamentary 
system of Government as it obtains in England. Let 
me explain the constitutional position as it stands 
today. Under Sub-clause (2) of Clause 3 of the India 
(Provisional Constitution) Order, 1M7, issued by the 
Governor-General in the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the Indian Independence Act, IM7, 
the Governor of a Province in India has no power 
today either to act "in his discretion,” or *to exercise 
"his ' individual judgment” in any matter. And 
Section 60 of the Government of India Act, 1985, has 
been amended accordingly. As a result of this, the 
Governor of a Province in India has, with effect from 
the 15th of August, 1M7, become a purely constitutional 
Governor. And what sliould be his position and func- 
tions in relation to his Council of Ministers, t,c., his 
Cabinet 7 For this wo must refer to the "traditional 
maxims” of tlie parliamentary form of Government as 
it exists in England since our present system <rf 
Government has been really based upon the English 
model. Those maxims or principles embody, in the 
words of Todd (Parliameniary Oovemmeni in Eng» 
land), "the matured experience of successive generations 
of statesmen, and are known os the precepts of the 
(English) constitulio-n.” Among other things, these 
maxims enjoin, to quote the words of Sir Williami 
Anson (Law and Custom of the Constitution), that 

the King of England "should not give public 
expression to opinions on matters of State without 
consulting” his Cabinet Ministers ; that "he should 
accept their advice when offered by them as a 
Cabinet, and mpporl them while they remain his 
servants (i^;., Ministers)”— (the italics are amne) ; 
that he "either accepts the advice of his Ministers 
in any matter to which they attach importance, or 
must dismiss them and that "the Cabinet, on the 
other hand, are bound, as is each individual member, 
to inform the King of all important measures of the 
executive.” 

We also find in Maitland (Ccnttiiujtioinal Bistory 
of England) that 

**The King must govern by ibe advice of 
Ministers who are approved the Bouse trf 
CommmP i i 
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Thirdly, Lowell saye in hia OovemmerU oj England: 

^"The Ministers, being respondbie to Parliament 
for all the acts of the Crown, are obliged to refrain 
from things that they cannot justify ; and to insist 
upon actions which they regard as necessary. In 
short, the Cabinet must carry out its own policy ; 
and to that policy the Crown muet submit** 

Again, 

“The Ministers direct the action of the Grown 
in all matters relating to the Government. The 
King's speech on the opening of Parliament is, of 
course, written by them ; and they prepare any 
answers to addresses that may have a poUiicU 
character. . . . Almost the only public acts that 
can be done by the Crown before the public eye are 
ceremonies, public functions, speeches which have 
no political character and deeds of kindness that are 
above criticism." (The italics are mine). 

Another eminent authority, namely. Dr. Ivor 
Jennings, has also observed {Cabinet Oovemmeni) 
that 

“Although an able Monarch can have consider- 
able influence in the policy of the Government, yet 
he must, in the last resort, accept a Cabinet deci- 
sion." 

And he has quoted the views of Mr. Asquith in support 
of his position. 

Finally, we And in Laski (Farliamenlary Govertu 
menl in England) that 

"An active King, whose opinions were a matter 
of public concern, is imthiiikable within the frame- 
work of the Englisli Constitution ; that a 'Patriot 
King', whatever the character of hia opinions, is 
incompatible with, parliamentary democracy in its 
British form ; that Uie King (of England) must act 
upon tiie advice of his Ministers ; that is the central 
theme in the metaphysics of the English Monarchi- 
cal system ; and that the King’s public acts must 
be of an uiitoniatic character, he must, in the public 
view, accept the advice of his Ministers." 

If 1 have quoted above the views of some eminent 
authorities on the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution, I have done so only with a view to 
showing that under our present constitution based as it 
is on the British model, the Governor had no constitu- 
tional right publicly to express any opinion which was 
Dot quite in harmony with the action which his 
Cabinet had already taken some weeks before, and that 
in so far as he did express any such opinion, he 
departed from the tmdilions which th^ Constitutional 
Head of a parliamentary form of Government should 
strictly adhere to. 1 presume hei'e, of course, that after 
the West Bengal Cabinet had taken its decision in 
regard to the Beugai-Bihar-boundary-dispute question, 
it must have, as it was constitutionally bound to do, 
informed tiie Governor of the same through the Pre- 
mier, Dr. Roy, and that, previously to it, tJie Governor 
had bad unuple opportunities of putting his own views 
before his Ministers, of pointing out objections which 
might have seemed valid againsit the course they bad 
been contemplating, and of suggeeting; if he so thoui^t 


flt, an alternative policy. If, after all this, the Ministefi 
had come to the decision which Dr. R^ revealed M 
Premier at the Press Conference held on 20th May last, 
it was a constitutional duty of the Governor to support 
them publicly : That is to say, if be could not persuade 
his Ministers to accept his own point of view and if 
they insisted on their views being carried out, then he 
should have yielded and accepted their decision, and 
publicly backed it up. It is true that, technically speak, 
ing and according to the older theory of parliamentary 
Government, tlie Governor could disregard their advice, 
in case he thought it definitely wrong, if, however, he 
could find others who were willing to adopt Ills policy 
and assume responsibility for it. But it has also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion that the right to 
dismiss a Ministiy even in England, although un- 
questionably witliin the legal prerogatives of the Crown, 
seems to be i-egardcd, as Lowell has shown, "as one of 
those powers which the close responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons has practically 
made obsolete." A constitutional Governor, even in the 
context of our Indian politics today, cannot be such a 
Governor and a Congress politician at the same time. 
This is the price he must pay for his exalted position. 

I have dealt above with the. constitutional position. 
Governor C. Rajagopalachari’s remarks are open to 
objection on another ground. Uc is shortly going to 
occupy the position of Governor-General of India, and 
the Bengal-Bihor controveruy is likely to be taken up 
at an early dale at the Governraent-of-India level. Any 
public expression of o])inioD by him at tliis stage 
otherwise than as a purely comrUtutional Goveruor 
backing up his Ministry, might create later on a 
difficult position for Hia Excellency himself, and might 
make the people interested in the matter, rightly or 
wrongly, feel that, so far as he was concerned, he had 
already committed liimsclf to a particular point of 
view and to a definite course of action. And this might 
nut help an easy solution of the question. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we need 
not doubt that the Governor, when he expressed him- 
self as we have seen before, did so wholly from a 
conception of patriotic obligation. The point, however, 
which 1 have tried to make above is that his action wos 
not quite in keeping with the traditions of parlia- 
mentary Government. A constitutional Governor, I 
need hardly emphasize, should not merely act consti- 
tutionally in fact, but he should also appear to act 
constitutionally. At any rate, it seems to me to bo 
highly desirable in view of what I have. set forth above, 
that Dr. Roy’s Ministry sliould explain to the people 
of West Bengal what exactly the position of the 
Ooveniment of West Bengal has taken in regard to the 
question of the rerinclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihaf in the province of West Bengal. We 
really ^k enlightenment. On our side we forbear from 
expressing any view on this question keie as it is not 
the object of this ortiole to do se» 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITimON OF INDIA 

Bt Dh. a. K. GH08AL, mji. (Cal.), phD. (Lond.) 


Tbb Drafting Committee appointed l^y the Constituent 
Assembly of India to draft a constitution for India on 
the basis of its deliberations has at last submitted its 
Report to the President of the Assembly embodying 
its recommendations as to the future set-up of the 
Indian Constitution. The Constitution has been drawn 
up on extant models, such as those of the U.8.A., 
England, Canada, and Australia. U.S.A. and Canada 
have perhaps influenced the minds of the constitution 
makers most. That is as it could be expected, seeing 
that conditions in India in many respects, such as the 
problem of racial minorities, linguistic and religious 
divisions, strong feeling of local patriotism and coiiso- 
qiieut jealousy of concentration of authority in the 
Centre, rrsonible thosc» obtaiTiing in the IJ.S.A. and 
Canada at least in the days when their constitutions 
were drafted. Of course, India has many problems 
peculiar to herself noccssitating the introduction of 
many innovations and the Committee has also done 
that. 

As regards the basic character of the Constitution 
it was defined by the Objectives Resolution adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly in January, 1947, as being a 
“Sovereign Independent Republic” which was neces- 
sarily binding on the Committee. The Committee has* 
however, thought fit to make a slight veibal alteration 
in the phrase by replacing the word “Independent” by 
“Democratic.” The Committee justifies the change on 
the ground that as independence is usually implied iu 
the word “Sovereign,” the addition of the word 
“Independent” becomes superfluous. The argument 
appears to us to be plausible. Moreover, the iEu»crtion 
of the word “Democratic” in "tlie preamble of the 
constitution is particularly welcome as laying emphasis 
on India’s faith in democracy and her determination 
to put democratic principles into practice in her 
government at a time when democracy seems to be nt 
such a discount within the country as well as in the 
world outside. The use of the phrase “Sovereign 
Republic” does not mean necessarily withdrawal of 
India from the British Commonwealth system, as the 
precedent of Eire eliminating the Crown from her 
constitution shows that there is nothing incompatible 
in a Republic continuing as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. The question is left open for the 
present. The Chairman of the Drafting Committee in 
submitting the Report pointed out that the question 
.of the relationship between the Democratic Republic 
of India and the British Commonwealth of Nations was 
to be decided later by the Constituent Assembly. 

The objectives placed before the nation and as 
emibodied in the preamble of the Draft Constitution 
are justice, social, economic and political ; liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; equality 
of stetus and of opportunity ; fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of iJie Nation. 
All these except fraternity were nhready in the 


Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly. The fraternity clause was added by the 
Oommittce in the perspective of the poisoned atmos- 
phere of communal discord and hatred to bring to a 
focus emphasis on “the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India” which, they pointed out, “was never 
greater than now.” These have been further developed 
in the chapters on Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State policy, t.€., Parts III and IV of the 
Constitution which we shall discuss presently. 

As for the general structure of the Indian polity 
rocoramciided by the Coiximiiltec India is to be a 
“Union of Stales,” that is, a federation of a number 
of constituent units which, although described by a 
common appellation are classified under three distinct 
categories to mark s^omo differences that are to exist 
as between them, viz., those which were known under 
the previous constitution as Covornor's provinces, Chief 
CooiimissioniTs’ provinces and the Indian SUtes. The 
rccommicndation for a federal constitution is suggested 
by the compulsion of events. It is the logical consum- 
mation of the process of constitutional evolution since 
the assumption of administrative rcsiJonsibility by the 
Crown. The prevailing conditions of India, its vast- 
ness, variety in local conditions, linguistic, religious 
and racial heterogeneity of her population, point in- 
exorably to a federal solution of the Indian problem. 
So perhaps no one will find fault with this feature of 
the Draft Comditution. That measure of agreement 
will, however, not be forthcoming in regard to the 
schotrip of distribution of legislative powers between 
the Union tind the units and their administrative 
relations. Following the model of tlic previous constitu- 
tion subjects have been classified into three lists— 
“Union,” federal, "Concurrent” and “State.” The 
“Union List”' coinprises those subjects in respect of 
which the Union Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction 
to make laws. The “Concurrent List” consists of those 
matters in respect of which the Union Parliament and 
the Legislature of any State which was formerly a 
Governor's province have concurrent legislative juris- 
diction. The “State List” comprises those matters in 
respect of which the Legislature of a State that was 
formerly a Governor’s province has exclusive power to 
make laws. So far it is all right. The matter of real 
consequence in connection with the diBtr3>ution of 
legislative powers as between the Centre and the Units 
in a Federation is the location of residuary or 
unenumerated powers. Federattons have followed two 
prevailing patterns in this respect— usually known as 
the American and the Canadian miodeL-^ccofding as 
the residuary powers vest in the Units or the Centre. 
The real sig^cance of the device lies in the fact that 
it determines in a way the centre of gravity in the 
federal* iq^tem— whether it should be in the Centre nr 
the Units. Those who are champions of autonomy of 
the constituent units would view with misgivings the 
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proviedoQ in the Constitution* allocating residuaiy 
powers in the Union Parliament. At one time it seemed 
that the pattern of the Indian federation would take 
after the American model, because of the suspicion and 
jealousy of the Muriims of a strong Hindu-dominated 
centre. But after the concession of Pakistan by the 
Congress, the urge for such a scheme of distribution 
disappeared and the emphasis was shifted to the need 
of a strong Centre syi^olising national unity. The 
case fbr a stropg Centre rests both on economic and 
political grounds. The fissiparous tendencies purpose- 
fully fostered in the countiy by British imperialism can 
be held in chock only by a strong Central authority. 
Oommunalism has been put an end to once for all by 
the declaration of India as a secular State and equal 
treatment of all irrespective of religion, caste or creed. 

But although corflhiinalism is showing sigus of 
decadence a new centrifugal force with no less poten- 
tiality for evil i9 rearing its head, vit., provincialim. 
If it is to be combated, the Centre must have an over- 
riding authority in some matters at least and to step 
in to set matters right when anything goes wrong 
between any two provinces. 

There is also a strong economic urge towards 
federation in the urgent need for the country’s economic 
regeneration. If independence is to mean anything real 
to the common man, it moist secure him two square 
meals a day, adequate clothing and shelter, education 
and medical aid. That requires harnessing the economic 
resources of the country as a whole on a co-ordinated 
plan and not piecemeal by - provinces. That can only 
be done by tho Central Government equipped with 
sufRcieut powers to that end. A strong Centre vested 
with residuary powers is also dictated by that urge. 
It has, therefore, been wise of the framers of the 
constitution to moke the Centre strong by vesting 
residuary powers in it. Moreover, the way provincialism 
is developing in the provinces makes it imperative to 
give more powers to the Centre to overcome the 
centrifugal forces rather than to make the units 
independent of the Centre. Otherwise there is every 
chance of the provinces and States cutting away from 
the Union and India already truncated by partition 
being Balkanised with all the evil consequences of sucU 
fragmentation both for the people of India and also 
tho world outside. Such a catastrophe should be 
averted by all 'moans paiticularly in the context of the 
world situation today. If India is to rebuild her war- 
shattered economy and achieve ordered progress idle 
has urgent need of complete unity and solidarity anniong 
her people and of team work among the different 
constituent units. Of course, this need not mean 
domination of the units by the Centre. Each province 
and State has ifji local peculiarities, its distinctive 
culture and tmdition which requires cultivation en 
distinct lines. The Draft institution in its scheme of 
distribution of powers and administrative r^ations 
between the Centre and the units has left enough 
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elbow room to the Provinces and States for the purpose 
while making possible the due discharge by the Centre 
of such functions and obligations as can in the nature 
of things only be discharged by the Centre. Some 
discrimination has been allowed to be made in this 
rjBspect as between tho Provinces, Indian States and 
the Chief Comtnissioners’ Provinoes in view of the 
difference in their respective positions as a result of 
their historical growth, (vide Sections 217(4), 224, 225 
and 236). 

So far as the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces'^ are 
concerned the Federal Parliament has been given 
power to make laws with regard to the subjecte 
mentioned even in the State List. (Section 217(4) ). 
Restriction has been imposed on the power of the 
Federal Parliament to make laws with respect to some 
matters falling within the Union List, such as Posts and 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Wireless, Broadcasting and 
other like forms of comnitunicaiions in any of the 
Indian Slates except so far as the right of the States 
to legislate in these matters is specifically ceded by 
agreement between the Government of India and a 
Indian State or group of States, although this restric- 
tion will not apply to making laws for the regulation 
and control of such maticts. (Section 224). 

Generally speaking, the power of Union Parliament 
to make laws for an Indian Stale or Group of States 
will be subject to the terms of agreement entered into 
between the two parties and the restrictions contained 
therein. (Section 225). The Government of India may 
also by agreement with an Indian State take power to 
itself to exercise executive, legi^tive and judicial 
functions vested in the State. (Section 236). This 
apparently privileged position of the Indian States as 
conpared with tho Provinces is dictated by historical 
necessity and is expected to disappear in course of 
time, as the States coming more and more under 
democratic control are likely to be assimilated steadily 
to the Provinces. For the present without the offer of 
such concesBions the States could not be induced to 
accede to the Union and Indian leaders could not afford 
to add to the complexity of an already complicated 
problem. This is also one of the vicious legacies left by 
British limperialiam which was purposefully created by 
the latter to perpetuate its hegemony. The Federal 
Parliament has also been armed with extraordinaiy 
powers in the sphere of the States in certain contin- 
gencies, such as when it is necessary in national interest, 
in the event of a proclamation of emergency in a State 
or when a matter affects more than one State. (Sec- 
tions 226, 227 and 229). 

It is only natural that Federal Parliament should 
exercise juris^ction in these matters. On the whole, it 
may be said that the scheme of distribution of powers 
between the Centre and the Units and adjustment of 
their administrative relations is satisfactoiy in the 
present state of things, but it will require revision and 
readjustniei^t frpip time to time as oircumstanoei 
change, (To be eontiimed) 



POTTER: THROUGH THE POT’S EYES 

Bt Db. BAL D. KALELEAR, bj. (Bom.), mjbc. (M.I.T.), phj>. (Cornell) 

Oh, Thou, who Man of hater Earth didst make 

•— Okab Kbattam 


Whbnbvib I unroll the oanvau of memoiy in an 
attempt to have a fresh glimpse of the pictures painted 
thereon, like a child presented with a basket of fresh 
apples, 1 am unable to pick and choose. There are 
pictures still rich in colours, there are others which 
are hasy and indistinct ; and yet, each one of them is 
so sweet— on occasions bitter-sweet— that it seems 
almost impossible to make a deliberate selection. This 
is particularly so with regard to my recollections of 
Bapuji, spread over a period of over twenty years. 1 am 
using the words 'twenty years’ to be correct historically ; 
if I were to go by my mental impressions, I should say 
I have been under Bapuji ever since 1 can remember, 
to this very day. However, it would be quite correct 
to say that 1 came under Bapuji's discipline right since 
the days when buttoning and unbuttoning my shirt was 
for me a complicated mechanical operation, too difficult 
for my manual skill. 

Although hailed as the champion of South African 
Indians Bapuji was not quite an international figure 
in those days of my early childhood. Being a 
believer in teaching by example rather than by precept, 
and being leas preoccupied with public activities m 
those days, Bapuji used to spend most of his time in 
organising and sharing the Ashram activities which also 
included keeping imps like us out of mischief. To what 
extent paid attention to the details of our training 
can be easily understood if I tell the readers that one 
afternoon at lunch, he aystematically taught me how 
to crush a well-baked chapati into fine powder and 
prepare a kind of pudding out of it. No work was 
too insignificant for busy Bapuji. Sabarmati Ashram 
was a wild place then; one couldn’t say it was exactly 
in a jungle, but it certainly was not far away from' it; 
the Ashram ground was covered with shoulder-high 
grass— or so it seemed to my tiny eyes— infested with 
snakes and other animals. Tents, huts and other 
improvised dwelling-houses gave the little commune 
not very comfortable i^eltcr. Verily Bapuji was giving 
the inmates practical training in bringing order out of 
chaos! From clearing the ground for open-air prayers, 
to digging ditches for movable latrines, there Was 
nothing that Bapuji did not personally supervise and 
actively participate in. His speciad attention to 
personal and civic cleanliness, and his insistence on 
everyone learning and meticulouriy observing rules of 
hygiene left a deep and lasting impression on my 
mind. 

Bapu of those early days was much more strict 
and exacting with his associates than Bapu of today. 
But his keen sense of humour and his angelic love for 
children were no leas pronounced then. How can I 
forget how immensely pleased I used to be wh^ at 
4ioner time Bapuji quietly passed a big dmnk of mw 


sugar (gur) to me os a kind of socialistic recognition 
of 'to every one according to his needs’; it was 
notorious that 1 had a sweet tooth I 

During my teens, I acquired a special position in 
Bapuji’s heart, and it used to be said by some of the 
veteran Ashramites that Gandhiji was pampering and 
completely spoiling Kanti (Gandhiji’s grandson) and 
myself. My elder brother, now Principal of the Com- 
merce College in the Nagpur University, used to tease 
me by saying that we bad learnt the art of 'fooling’ 
Bapuji by observing ihis impossible discipline and then 
wringing concessions out of him] Kahti and myself 
were practically the first inmates in the Ashram to 
Icam all the 700 verses of the Geeta by heart; we 
were able to create records in spinning— even in non- 
stop spinning for .twenty-four hours; So on and so 
forth. Bapuji was very pleased with all this, and 1 
might frankly confess that we were quite conscious of 
having been 'Bapuji’s pets.’ Poor Bapu ] he thought 
he was building model Ashram-youths out of us! 
Little did he know that the young boys who, he 
hoped, would renounce all the material pleasures^ 
would one day fly out, one taking to engineering and 
the other to medicine. And yet, just when he was 
preparing us for a life of renunciation, he was 
constantly impressing on our minds that we were like 
little birds and that when we had grown enou^ 
feathers and strength, the most natural thing for ns 
to do would be to fly alone in God’s free air. It is this 
quality of deliberately encouraging the independent 
spirit in the hearts of his followers tliat has made 
Gandhiji the idol of the modem youth that hate 
idolatry. 

Kanti and myself, it is hardly necessary to add, 
fully exploited Bapuji’s attachment to us. 1 remember 
how one evening wc carefully planhed and prepared 
a 'sound’ case to be presented to Bapuji for a special 
grant of money towards our expenditure on photon 
graphy which we were just learning. We 'convinced* 
Bapuji, to our entire satisfaction, that Bwaraj would 
not come unless we mastered photography. And to our 
great joy and much to the chagrin of some of the 
orthodox Ashramites, each of us was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of five rupees from that very 
month. Oh, what a triumph it was! On another 
occasion, I was responsible for winning a point and 
getting an order cancelled by him. Bathiji had decided 
to make a slashing cut in the supply of washing soap 
to the Ashram inmates on the ground riiat we had 
no right to the luxuries which the poor Villagera were 
denied. We youngsters who used to vie with each 
other in washing our ehxthen snow-white and dressing 
immaculately, resented this new cider very much. 1 
took up the esse tmft made a «)6cisl appotaitmeut with 
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Bapuji to argue it out. He aaid, that the poor vUlagen 
had never even seen a piece of eoap and that if they 
could get along with khar (a yellowish- white alkaline 
deposit left on the banks of rivers) which was a good 
substitute for soap, why couldn’t we? My immediate 
answer to thb was that it was wrong to want us to 
adopt the same dirty habits of villagers and that 
clothes could never be washed so clean with khar 
any way. Ho now changed his strategy. Why» he 
asked me, 1 alone of all the boys had resented the 
order which others had accepted without demurring? 
1 retorted iliat the others fell tlie same way about 
the order, but that they were dumb! Ho challenged 
me to got the signatures of 70 per cent, of the boys 
to prove my contention. I veiy nearly accepted; but 
the next moment 1 saw no triumph in all this. 1 there- 
fore pretended to bv, angry with his demand : 1 told 
him frankly Iliat 1 was tired of arguing with him, that 
he was always obstinate in his prc-conccivcd notions, 
and that I would accept his challenge only on 
condition that he would grant ^ request if the 
necessary 70 per cent, signatures were produced; I 
was not interested in merely })roving my contention. 
1 kni:w only too well that llapu the democrat would 
never reject this condilion. Within a couple of days 
I produced signatures of 90 per cent of the boys and 
the order wiis rescinded. What a victory I We, mere 
kids, we had ‘convinced’ tiic great Mahatma and 
brought him round to our view! And when do you 
think wc taxed his time in tlus unthoughtful manner? 
It was when the Simon Commiasion had agitated the 
whole nation, when Bapuji’s advice was sought by 
politicians of all shades of opinion, and when he was 
busy studying the Nehru lloport on the future consU- 
tulion of India. Ihit that is how Bapuji treats all 
those wJio come in contact with him; he has learnt 
to be patient with the most ignorant and this has 
given him the miraculous power of correctly feeling 
tile jmisc of the nation. 

My ‘childish’ accusation that Gandhiji was obsti- 
nate reminds mo* of similar charges made by some 
of our leftist Congrc&sites who see in Gandhiji an 
impossible die In tor. They mistake his insistence ozi 
being cominced aboul his stand being wrong for 
lobst.inacy; and they dismiss him as an impossiblo 
dictator autocratically imposing his views on others 
when Gandhiji refuses to budge an inch from a posi- 
tion which lie has taken on point of principle. Those 
wdio have watched him from closer quarters know how 
deeply he ponders over the opponents* point of view, 
not only st.udying their criticism but actually inviting 
it. Gandhiji is too much of a democrat to forget 
tlmt criticism is the pillar of democracy. Why, even 
we youngsHns in the Aahraifi got an audience with 
him to air our views about what he bad said or done 
iu the poliiiciil field! He. Used to be quite patient 
with our comment and spent considerable time in 
meetittg eur oriticisni. Truly has an old Chinese 
proverb abscr\^cd: “The sea is great not because of 


its sise, but because it retains its humble levd giving 
chance to rivers and rivulets to aspire into it." 

During the preparatory we^ before he led ne 
as a batch of 80 volunteers to break the saltr)aws at 
Dandi, we were given permission to atk questioos in 
public after the evening prayers every day. One 
evening I asked a moot — and therefore, perhaps 
unnecessary— <|uestion of hkn : "Which would you 
rather have, the Indian mill cloth or the British 
hand-made cloth ?’* Not willing to waste time over a 
moot point, he dropped the question and adked me 
not to raise such unhelpful points. 1 felt very much 
hurt at that time, but 1 received his answer in another 
form some four years later. It was at the time of his 
21-day8’ fast in the Pama-kutki at Poona. 1 had the 
proud privilege of being his full-time nurse ail through 
that fast. One day when he saw that the bottle of 
vaseline which he was using for enema was nearing 
exhaustion, be asked me to purchase a new one. 
Critical about every little detail, ho asked for an 
explanation when he did not see a new bottle of vase- 
line on the following day. 1 told him that 1 had tried 
hard to purchase one in the Cantonment area which 
was nearby, but had found that bottles of English 
manufacture alone were available there. 1 had there- 
fore postponed the purchase and that 1 was going to 
make a special trip to the city area that very evening 
to purchase a bottle of Indian make. He listened to 
my explanation with his usual calm and pondered 
over the discrimination I had practised for his sake. 
I onuld read all this on his face; it is quite easy for 
those who have come in intimate contact with Bapu 
to read, from his forehead as it worn, or from his 
pronounced veins, tlie thoughts that pass through his 
mind. He told me in gentle but firm tone that the 
principle of Swadeshi which had actuated me was 
quite correct and that he hoped I would practise \t 
in my future life; but, he said it quite unequivocally, 
I was not to discriminate between British goods and 
other goods as far as his personal purchases were con- 
cerned. He added that perhaps it would be difficult 
for me at that stage to grasp the deeper significance 
of his 84>parent inconsistency, but that I was to follow 
his inslructioDs all the same. But I knew I had 
received an answer to the question 1 had put to him* 
four years previously. 

Surprising as it may sound, this happened at the 
very time when Bapuji was busy persuading such of 
the A.-I. C. C. members as were out of jail and pre- 
paring them for giving a fresh fight to the British Baj 
by reviving the Chil Disobedience Movement 1 liead- 
ers like the late Satyamurti with their clever dialectics 
and forensic skill would put their point of view with 
all the force at their command and it was a 
pleasure to us young followers of Bapu to watch him 
demolish their case and win them round to his own 
view. The very man who .would refuse to discriminate 
against the British goods was preparing the leaden 
to give the Britishers a tough fight. But there lies 
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Qaiulliiji^s Innbr greatneM and alrengtb; he ia, 
spite of what the fashionable *mternationalists' say* 
eesentiaUy an ixktemationalist; if there ever was * 
man with a deep sense of universal brotherhood^ it 
is Qandhiji. 

My most intimate contact with Bapuji for almost 
a quarter of a centuiy and my study of his philo- 
sophy of politics prompts me to say with full 
confidence that he is noithing if not a man of inter- 
national outlook; indeed he is something more than, 
tliat; he is a Messiah working for the liberation of 
entire humanity. In the thick of the national move- 
ment his mind is always working out plans of action 
that have bearings on human welfare transcending 
narrow nationalism. And it was this man who, in 
was being ayatematically maligned throughout America 
as a confirmed pro-Faciat and Anglophobe ; he was 
even called an aiittute opportunist! The Britishers were 
spending huge amounts of money on this kind of 
anti-Gandhi propaganda, and they were, doing this 
with the help, of the Indian agent and fifth-columnists 
like Baman and others. We Indians who happened 
to be in America then, were helpless witnesses 
to this shameful orgy of lies in which agents of 
British imperialism were indulging. It is hardly 
necessary* to add that 1 tried my utmost — how insigni- 
ficant it was before the barrage of systematic propa- 
ganda of a mighty empire! — ^whenever and wherever 
I got an opportunity of doing so, to dispel doubts 
and diaseminate truth about India among the 
Americans. It used to pain me beyond words to see 
intellectual giants of Britain and America not raising 
their little finger against this vile and shameful 
propaganda; it seemed as though every Britisher was 
an imperialist under the skin if you scratched him. 
What an irony of fate it was that the only statesman 
of repute who openly gave the lie to this false but 
formidable propaganda was General Smuts, an erst- 
while 'enemy’ of Gandhiji. The conspiracy of silence 
wlxich I witnessed among the intellectuals of Europe 
and America paade me wonder whether the Western 
civilisation had not been tested and found bankrupt 
after all. Would it ever be that the West awakens 
one day and finds that there is no hope for humanity 
excep.t through the Gandhian philosophy? The East 
is wide awake from her slumber and having found a 
new orientation is ansdoudy beckoning the atraggling 
West which is heading for a dangerous precipice. If 
only the West could take the hand that is stretched 
out in a spirit of universal brotherhood! 

As a student of science and as a budding, engineer 
1 tiy my best to wean the villagers away from their 
belief in miracles and supeniatural agencies which, 
in my opinion, has wrought havoc with India, break- 
ing the very backbone of her culture and civilisatiioii. 
Not for a moment would I subscribe to Gandhijfs 
view that the Bihar earthquake of 19M was a divine 
punishmeiit for the sin of untouohability* But tbe&y I 
would i>e untrue to sgMf H I did not nuxate oa 


incident to which 1 was an eye^^witness and which 
Would appear nothing slmil of a miracle to a layman. 
It was at the time of the Eajkot agitation in 1038 
when once again Gandhiji had to rcsiort to fast. This 
time also, I had the privilege of acting ae one of the 
nurses who attended on Gandldji. Miss Chauduben 
Parekh who had just returned from America and who 
later was to marry my elder brother, was also one of 
tiiose who helped nursing Gandhiji. The atmosphere, 
with all the filth that an Indian nativo atatc can 
produce, was extremely tense ; the agitation had 
already assumed all-India proportions ; this was very 
much resented by some of the high-ranking state 
oillcials and landlords of the place. They thought 
they could intimidate the public who were backing 
tlie agitation by creating panic among them at the 
time of open-air prayers which Bapuji used to hold in 
those days and which were attended by mammoth 
crowds. They engaged a gang of thug hirelings and 
arming them with lathia and batons let them loose on 
the congregation after the prayers were over. The 
Congress volunteers, with their usual non-violent 
methods tried in vain to hold buck the goondaa who 
were now pushing their way towards Gandhiji. Use 
of sticks made their way clear to Biipuji who was on 
his way to the waiting car which used to whisk him 
ofi from the admiring crowd after prayers. But on 
that day, before he could rcacli tJie waiting car, the 
hireling tliugs rushed the cordon of Congress volun- 
teers and surrounded him from all sides. I saw the 
Seriousness of the situation ; pushing and jostling, 
shoving and elbowing was producing frayed lempera 
and it was a matter of minutes before serious violence 
would break out. 1 cannot say how far I could have 
remained non-violent in the face of danger to Bapuji’e 
person, but I at once plunged in the fray. I elbowed 
my way close to Bapuji through the immanagable 
crowd which was now divided into small parties ex- 
changing blows. As I was watching with a mixed feel- 
ing of anxiety and curiosity the behaviour of the 
crowd, I Aiddenly noticed that Bapu's whole body 
began to shake violently. It was not out of fear ; his 
face could tell how free from fear he was ; the 
physical reaction was his revolt ag.*iinst the disgusting 
atmoi^bere of violence. I became extremely anxious 
for Bapu’s safety ; he was in none too good a heami 
and 1 thought he might collHpvc* any moitnent. > Sud- 
denly Bapuji closed his eyes and started praying ; I 
could hear him saying with an intensity of 

devotion that could never be surpassed. I joined him' 
in his prayer and to keep time to our oliantiog of 
God’s name I started patting my hand on his back. 
Half out of child-like faith and half out of silly 
egotism, I thought I was giving him a prop to retain 
his faith I Perhaps it was forgivable; when the house 
is on fire even a child may help its grandfather by 
bringing water in its tiny bucket. To my great 
astonishment and greater yeliel^ the prgyer worked. 
When Bapuji te^eUed im ayee there a nev 
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0ta!#&gth that had am^eaced then like magic. In a Ana 
tone Bapuji admd all tlm volunteen indudisg na 
AMharam hoyn to qyit the place at once and leave him 
absolutely alone at the mercy of the hired goondOM. 
He would noty he said, xetum home in the car which 
he usually did ; be would walk the distance ! Then 
he called, the leader of the gang who was buiay break- 
ing up the congregation and told him that he was 
absolutely at his disposal if he cared to argue out his 
point ; if not, would he tell what he prop<Qeed to do 
neat? To eveiyone’s amasementy the thug's violence 
melted like ice before the warmth of love and non- 
violence. The leader of the gang stood before Bapuji 
witii folded hands begging of Bapuji to rest one of 
his hands on his shoulder for support and promised 
to escort Bapu as far as he cared to go. That evening 
Bapu walked all the way home with one hand on the 
shoulder of the leader of the gang that had come to 
break up the prayer and terrorise the general public. 

I will never forget that memorable evening which 
has given tne faith of a life-time in the efficacy of 
prayer. But 1 would not like to call it a miracle. 
There have been cases when ablest mathematicians 
and engineers have solved m^t difficult and com- 
plicated problems by sheer intuition, but these are 
hardly miracles. Intuition after all is an inner direc- 
tive that flashes into one's mind when it attains a 
certain critical temperature ; it is as though some 
past experience speaks from within. The incident 
narrated above only proves that one who leads a life 


of inteasily for gome noble cetiie may baisk upon tki 
power to prayer which would enable him to rdi^e the 
past struggles and get renewed confidence to nuireh 
onward to Truth. 

What we A&hram boys owe to Bapu is beyond 
calculation. For the last thirty years Bapu’s kind but 
stem hand has tried to mould the precious but plastic 
youth of us Adiram boys into a life of duty and dedi- 
cation. The master engineer has aimed at moulding 
according to the specifications of his inner voice. But 
each one of us acquired a shape according to our 
diverse plasticity of moulding sand. The defects in 
casting are entirely due to the presence of dry sand 
in the green mould ; the master engineer is in no way 
responsible for these defects, just as he is not respon- 
sible for the loss of stature in the final casting which 
too is attributable to the plasticity of the material 
used. 

The other day*, when I returned from Aimerioa 
after my higher studies in engineering and still higher 
experiences of life extending over five years, I was 
feeling a little diffident— how foolish it was— about 
my reception from Bapu. But the same depth of love 
and affection were waiting for me when after landing in 
Bombay on the Diwali Day of 1945, I went to the 
Nature Cure Clinic at Poona and once more received 
his blessings on the Hindu New Year’s Day. It, 
indeed, was a New Year’s Day for me. 

* The article, unpublicbed to for, wee written by the author 
in 1945. 


CRUCIAL mOlAN PROBLEMS 
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There are certain vital problems which brook no delay. 
Immediate solution is urgently called for. They are : 
(1) The Hyderabad question. The civilised government 
has ceased to function for several months. The Rasa- 
kars havo indubitably taken control of the govem- 
montal maehineiy and dictating terms to the people 
of Hyderabad. A reign of terror envelops that state 
and the majority party is in deadliy peril of their 
honour, life and property. The honour of the women 
belonging to the majority community has almost ceased 
to exist, and robbery, dacoity, arson, brutalities are the 
order of the day perpetrated against the wmjority 
community. The Nixam is following the policy of 
delaying settlement with the Indian Union as long as 
possible. He, it seems, is being ruled by the Rasakars. 
Either, therefore, he must control the Rasakars ruth- 
lessly, and establish law, order and justice or he must 
abdicate. There is no other alteniative. The India 
Oovemment can no longer ^ord to allow the perpe- 
tration of deadly crimes against humanity. It is the 
boluiden duty of the bdiwa Uxiioii» thereforoi to a«ert 


its position and since misrule and disorder of a wild 
type havo been prevailing at Hyderabad, the Indian 
Union will be completely justified in giving an ulti- 
matum to the Nisam in the sliapo of reducing the 
Rasakars and other lawless elements of the state tO 
submission and of giving Hyderabad full responsible 
Government under the aegis of the Indian Unioo* 

Hyderabad is the last citadel of feudalism where 
sits entrenched more firmly than ever the privileges of 
the feudal lords and Ysssals and the people's voice 
remains muffled. Hyderabad is the Bastille of India 
sftid just as Fox states on the fall of Bastille, *’How 
much the best and the greatest event in the world has 
happened,” so the people of the whole of India, , nay, 
the civile peoples of the world, will acclaim with joy 
the establishment of full responsible government in 
Hyderabad State, which is to^y the Augean Stable of 
repression, disorder and misrule. 

The inalienable birth-rifl^it qf the people to make 
its voice felt in the Hyderabad State cannot be Ignored 
even for a moment and with the recofOlUon of the 
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sovereignty of the people the gangrene -in the state 
policy of Hyderabad disappear. Let the Niaami 
sstablisii' a dameeratic rule and be gnided by peop^'s 
representative^ who shall hold ^he reins of office after 
i democratic constitution has been framed. 

The second vital question is regarding Kashmir. 
The Government of India is doing excellent good work 
in quick expulsion of the raiders from Kashmir and 
that work must continue with unabated fury against 
the raiders till the last raider has taken his exit from 
Kashmir. The Security Council must be once more told 
about the real state of affairs, namely, that the acces- 
Siion to the Indian Union by Kashmir did not spring 
from coercion or undue influence hut was the outcome 
of a spontaneous desire of Kashmir to be linked up 
with India. Slieikh Abdullah, Prime Minister of Kash- 
mir and accredited leader of tiie Hindus and Muslims 
of Kashmir, who is participating in the struggle for 
freedom of Kashmir from the raiders' hand, has un- 
cquivocaliy stated many a time and oft that Kashmir 
would remain within the Indian Union. Almost the 
whole population of Kashmir is under the freedom 
banner of Sheikh Abdullah, most popular and beloved 
loader of the people therein. The raiders had not the 
slightest justifleation according to any tenet of Inter- 
national Law or of public morality in trespassing on 
Kashmir territories and the creation of terrible havoc 
and bestialities there. The Pakistan Government has 
been shown to be palpably siding with the raiders and 
there is no vestige of justification for Pakistan State 
for tlie attitude taken by it. Pakistan has flagrantly 
violated its fundamental responsibility to the Indian 
Union. Sheikh Abdullah's Government which is sus- 
tained and nourished by the entire population of 
Kashmir is n*al]y the only representative, popular and 
democratic govemnnent imaginable there, the entire 
population thereof owing willing allegiance to him and 
his government. 

The third vrtal issue is whether India is to remain 
any longer within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Only a straight answer can be given to this 
question and it is this that India must not in her own 
interest and also in the interest of international peace 
and security remain fighting with politics and. economy 
of Britain. There is no fascination for India to be 
linked up with the British Commonwealtli of Nations. 

The fate of the Indians and the natives of Africa is 
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well-known. They are treated aa helots, hewen of wood 
and draweiB of water, as it were, with fundam^tal 
civil liberties and huntMin rights denied to them. 
Australia docss not allow Indian immigration. The 
Indian settlers in Africa and in other parts are not 
trciatcd with any amount of self-respect and dignity. 
In Africa, the Indians are treated by the European 
settlers as veritable plagues. And the tragedy today is 
that we all are regarded as members of one Common- 
wealth. Now the association of the British Common- 
wealth will be gall and wormwood for India. Politically, 
economioally and, above all, morally India must be a 
completely sovereign state divested of any association 
with Britain except friendly relations but by no means 
remaining member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The fourth problem is whether the Government 
of India should rc^cognisc the Jewish state in Palestine. 
Justice, fairplay, humanity and love for democracy, all 
point to one direction, namely, tliat the India Govern- 
ment should recognise Jewish state in Palestine. 
Britain's attitude is highly suspicious and Britain 
wants to keep both the Jews and Arabs weak fighting 
with each otlior so that Palestine may be a playground 
for many years more of the continuance of British 
colonial or semi-colonial policies. 

Ever since the Balfour Declaration was propounded 
and accepted by Britain, Britain had encouraged the 
Jews to migrate to Palestine, and now when the sero 
hour has come, and when the Jewish homes are burning 
and Jewish quarters are presenting scenes of terrific 
spoliation and devastation, Britain is siding with the 
I Britain can say that conostency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds but India is not to be duped by 
British Government's policy. India knows to her cost 
the British game for power politics which shattered the 
economic and political future for well-nigh 200 years, 
and India, therefore, without a loss of a moment in 
her own interests and also out of tlic desire for 
stabilising the future peace of the world and in con- 
cord with a sense of justice and maintenance of world 
peace must at once cast her lot in this matter with the 
USA and USSR which have adopted the right attitude 
towards Palestine issue and not with Britain that is 
following a dubious, callous, suspicious and unwarranted 
policy. 

2nd June. 194B 
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Nai Taum or New Education originated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the father of the Indian Nation, has been 
engaging the serious attention of the people as well as 
of edueationigts. 

It is a happy augury that thawing in the age-long 
frose^ il^ifference to the matter of educational re- 
has begun in West Bengal. The Oovsin- 
of West Bengal have taken up the matter in 


right earnest. Education is one of the moat potent 
nation-building factors And it is in the fitness of 
t'nings that new orientation Aould bo introduced in the 
system of education and a proper ideology instilled in 
view of the changed political, economic and social 
conditions of the country. 

Dr, P. C. Ghosh, the first Premier of Independent 
Bengal, took the initiative in reopeet to edueational 
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reorgan wation. Ho aeeopt4?d the principle of introducixig 
Basic Education, and a pif'Hniiimi^' lo the introdui:- 
tion of the Hchemo, training of leacherD waa begun and 
other ueceasary arrnugementa wei'e taken in Jiand. 

Ba&ac Education propounded by Gaudhiji os early 
as 1937 did not find favour witii the Muslim League 
Government in Bengal though it was accepted on ex- 
jieriniental basis by the Congress Provinces. With tiie 
('xception of a few small cehlres of such educatio.i m 
the district of Midnaj»orf, tin* peoi>Ic of Buugnl, there- 
fore, did not have an intimate of the working of 
the new scheme. On the eve of the momentous change 
in the educational policy of West Bengal, we should do 
well to undfTsiund the ideas and ideals inherent in the 
echemo and assess tlu’ n*sulta achieved by experiments 
in se\'c*ral pro\'ince8. 

Idkals 0!' New Edocatjon 
The main features of Basic Education are Ibe 
iinj»arting of instruction u]) to a pertain standard 
(lirescnt Matriculation Standard minus English) 
through u basic craft and the attainment of economic 
self-sufficiency in the proci'as of education. Nobody had 
greab'i* and more intimate knowledge than Mahatma ji 
of the economic and sanitary condition of the 7 lakhs 
of Indian villages, none had been more pained at the 
distress of the villnger.s and none more sint'c’rely 
interested in their welfare and mori‘ eager lo raise the.in 
from the squalor of poverty and iusunitation, forced 
inactivity aud superstition, a remedy to moat o;‘ the 
ills of tiie village-folk Oandhiji suggest<>d adopt io.i of 
Nai Tulim. It is one item in his IS-jioint Constructive 
Prognunme held out before the public for the lealisKi- 
lion of Swaraj aud all the good envisaged by it. 

Nai Tulim is in couudete consonance with Gandhi- 
ji\M jihilosophy of life. The author of the scheme wiahe.s 
to rear uj) an India where ela-^s-ijrcjiidices and inequity 
of wealth will not s])rend disparity and discontent 
among the inhabitants where dignity of labour will be 
recognised, where full cnuploynient will bring health 
and hapj>iiuw.s, pence and prosperity. 

I'lu*. Zakir Hussain Committee, wliich was entrusted 
with the drawing of detailed hyllnbus for Basic Schools, 
commented on the craft work in elementary educational 
institution thus : 

“Modern educational ihoiiglit Is practically 
unanimous in commending thi^ idea of educating 
children through some suit able form of productive 
work. This method is considered - to be the most 
effective appronch to the ]»roble.ii. of presiding an 
intfui'ol all-sided education. 

“Psychologically it i.s . desirable, because it 
if'lieve.s the child from the ty>’anny of a purel.v 
academic and theoretical instruction against whicJi 
its active nature is always making a healthy i^rotest. 
Socially considered, the introduction of such prac- 
tical productive work in education, to he partici- 
pated in by all the children of the nature, will tend 
. to break down the existing barriers between manual 
and intelleotual workers, harmful alike for both. It 
will also cultivate in the only possible W‘ay of true 
sense of the dignity of labour and of human 


solidarity — an etliicnl and moral gain of incalculable 
significance. 

“Economically, carried out intelligeTiily and 
efficiently, the scheme will increase the productive 
capacity of our workers and will also enable them 
to utilize their leisure advanlageousb*- 

“Prom the strietly educational j»oiiit of view, 
grrafer concretene.s-s and reality can be given lo the 
knowledge fU'quired by children by making some 
significant craft the liasis of ediieal ion. Knowledge 
will tliiw become related to life and its various 
asitects will be coiTclatvd with one another .” — Buidc 
Nulionul Education, pp. 9-10. 

Sahobnt Scheme and Basic Education 
Th(‘ Rc^pori of the C*entral Board of Ekiucation 
popularly known as the Sargent Scheme accepted the 
main principle underlying Basic Education, %nz., learn- 
ing through activity but it was unable to endorse the 
view that the Basic schools should be self-supporting. 
The most which can b(* expearted in this respect, says 
tin* Report, ‘is tJiat salf.‘s (of articles produced by the 
pupils) should cover the cost of additional materials 
and equifiment required for practical work.’ 

The Sargent Scheme has drawn up a colourful i>lan 
for National Education on the pattern of British 
c*ducational system. The cost estimated to rear up the 
mighty machinery and have it on the run is stupendous. 
Bengal, according to this scheme, will need Rfi. 57 
CKores annually for her educational system'. Out of this 
sum 40 crorcs will be spent for Primary education. 

As a result of the partition, West Bengal ha* 
shrunken lo about one-third of undivided Bengal in 
land. Her revenues have naturally been curtailed. 
Besides, as a new'-born .slate she has olh(*r important 
and pressing obligations to look to, c.g., defence, ogn- 
culture, irrigation, public liealtli, coinmunicalioii and 
the like. So if we have to augment Revenues wc have 
to do it mainly by taxation. For the estimated cost of 
education alone West Bengal pubMc may have to riay 
1900 per cent of their present, taxes. How can any sane 
man propose such a demand on the public without 
previously enhancing their present income by at least 
2000 per cent ? A vicioas circle has been created : No 
conipreheusive proj(*ct of universal national education, 
as of any development scheme, can be worked ^ut 
without money and no sufficient money can be had as 
a result of peo])lc’B affiuence without public education 
of the right type and all-round development of 
national resouives. 

Tiie realist in Gandhi ji realised that if element 
(Hlucation for the masses had to wait, for big accumula- 
tion in the pul>lic exchequer the dumb millions would 
have to wait in the gloom of ignorance and misery 'till 
Domesday.’ So Mahatmaji had to evolve a plan of 
education that would ease the financial stringency of 
the public funds and not hd pathetically dependent on 
public money. His New Education has, therefore, the 
touch of a practical thinket*. 

Associated with the name of the political leader of 
the people and the greatest political parfy in India— 
Congress— -Basic Education had to share the vicissitudee 
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of fortunes of the fi*eeclom-fighler. With the assumption 
of power by Congress the scheme got cnoouragemrnt 
in the Congress-ruled provinces and when Congress 
went into wilderness the new system had to stand on 
its own intrinsic merits. The Congress Governments of 
Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, C. P., U. P., and the State o/ 
Kashmir along with several independent organisations 
introduced Basic Education in selecte<i areas on 
cxTierimental basis. 

Occasionally the educationists engaged in comioc- 
tion witb the new education met at conferences to 
appraise each other of the results obtained as also tu 
suggest modifications, if any. The second such con- 
ference of Basic Education was held at Jamtanagar. 
Delhi. It was inauguratc^d by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
presided over by Dr. Zakir Hussain. In a three-day 
.scission discussions centred round three main prohlcms 
in the practical working out of the basic cdiiciilion. 

(1) syllabus of basic education at work, (2) the 
technique of correlated teaching, und (3) the training 
of teachers. One of the imjiortaiU findings of tlu' con- 
ference runs thus : 

“This conferc’nco records with satisfaction that 
the reports on the w^u'king of basic schools by the 
Governments, local bodies and by private* entcr}irise 
are iilm%ist iinanirnoiLs that general standards ot 
health and behaviour as well as intellectual attain- 
ments are very encouraging. The children in basic 
schools are more active, cheerful and sclf-relianl, 
and their power of self-expression is well-develop*Hl ! 
lh<*y are acquiring habits of co-operative work and 
social prejudices are breaking down, considering the 
diiTinjIties mh<»rent in the initial stage of u new 
scheme of education, involving a new ideology and 
a new technique; the progress reported holds out the 
promise that even bc'tter results can be expected in 
future .** — Seven Years of Work : Eighth AnvuoJ. 
JtejHirt of Nai Tnlim, 19^46. 

The resulte of experimente in 27 basic schools 
Bihar were carofully assessed by an expert committee 
of educationists. Their obwiv'atioms are interesting 
and illuminating. From the clearly-defined objectives 
of the New Education we get an idea of Basic schools 
as a man-making factor — as an influence, in unfold- 
ing the nobler and manly traits of the pupils. 

The educationists expect development of the 
following qualities in children educated in basic 
schools ; (0 dcill and efficiency in the handling of 

craft work, (ii) sense of discipline through work as 
opposed to discipline super-imposed, (rii) development 
of intelligence, (iv) formation of alert and active 
habits, (v) habit of systematic and thorough work, 
(oi) development of interest and sense of pleasurri 
in good work for its own sake, (vii) stimulating of 
curiosity, development of the spirit of enquiry and 
power of observation, (vwi) awareness in the children 
of their social and natural environments, (ix) growvh 
of a spirit of oo-operation and service. 

The observers were pleased to note tlwt they 
found most of these qualities in the baacischool 
impils— some were well developed, while others w 
the slow proem of growth. Superiority of basic schools 


as an educative institution was further proved by a 
comparative test i»f the atlMinments of pupils wiio 
got instruction in basic and ordinary primaiy schools 
for four years in the same area under similar environ- 
inents. Comparative teste were held only with ngaid 
to school subjects common to both, tnz., reading, 
writing, arithmetic, social .studies, general science and 
hygiene. Prof. U. C. Chatterjee of the Patna Training 
College, who conducted the test, concludes thus : 

“Thus iny study • niake.s it clear tl»jl tlic 
achievements made by the ba.sic school cliildren 
during the period of four years aie superior 1o 
those made by the children »)f ordinary priimivy 
schools in the same, locality in the same linie - 
the superiority being highly marked in oral rending, 
elementary science, hygiene and soi’ial .studie-s but 
not so in other subjects.” 

The scope' of Basic Education was widened by 
the father of the seheme, Gandhiji, w'ho when he 
came out of jail in 194.5 extended Nai Talim or Ne w 
Education to the whole span of life of chililreu from 
the moment of conception to the hour of deiih. 
According to him ‘Education must become literally the 
education for life.* Mnhatmaji said : 

“This Nai T.'ilim is nei depfudruf on nifuiry. 
The running expen.«<\M of this iducntioii -'hoiild come 
from the e’niicationnl process; what ever may be the 
criticisms. 1 know* that the only true I'llucaticn 
that which is self-supporting. The idra b new ; it 
is revolutionar>'. But I uni not nshnnird of it. If 
you can work, if you can prove llnit this is the 
true way for the development of the mind, those 
who mock at us trday wdll beeome our admirers. 
Nai Talim will become universal and the aeven 
lakhs of villages which indicate our all-round poveriy 
today W’ill constitute our proi-peiity, Th.at pros- 
perity cannot come from without, but must be 
evolved from w'ithiii. This is the cbji'ctive of Nai 
Talim nothing le,s.s than this.'* 

It has to be recognised that basic oducaiion offi-'ra 
a solution to the educational impasse in the sphere 
•of universal primary education for rural children. If 
basic education is adjusted to the educational system 
in such a way that children capable of profiting by 
higher education may be prov'ided ‘with easy avenues 
for the development of their latent abilities to the 
benefit of the country, it is sure to revolutionize 
education and usher in a new era in the domain of 
learning and living. 

Sri P. Banerjee, the present Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction, West Bengal, who visited Sevagrami 
and observed Nai Talim in action there, says : 

“Nai Talim is capable of bringing a revolution 
in the field of education. Bpt it is extremely 
difficult 1^0 harmonise the new method and out- 
look with the old ideas of the j>res(»at system.” 

It is up to the educationists and other men of 
ideas and lead to help re-orgaiiisation of the educa- 
tional system and thus bring about a regeneration of 
the nation. By so doing they will be rendering a 
noble and patriotic service to the countiy as upon 
the education of the people of this countiy the fate 
of tins country depends. 
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In the first week of January thia year (IMS) Clement 
Attlee, the British Premier, charged Russia with 
pursuing a policy which threatened other nations “with 
a new form of Imperialism— ideological, economic and 
strategic.” Of one imperialism Russia has not been 
accused to be guilty— of the linguistic imperialism, of 
the attempt to impose its own language over othein. 

But tlie framers of tlie Constitution of the Union 
of 'India, alniost all of them experienced Congressmen, 
are going to impose Hindi as the Raahirabhasa or State 
language of India. The first Resolution of the 
Constituent Assembly declaring its determination to 
establish a ‘sovereign, independent, republic* in Indian- 
passed actually in English— has been translated into 
Hindi and issued as a poster to be hung up at all 
Covernment offices and Courts and rail-stations, 
etc., at Government expense. The debates of the 
Constituent Aescmbly are being translated into Hindi 
and published as official documents. They arc out to 
establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. There 
was hardly a dJbate or scarcely a protest as to the 
suitability or otherwise of Hindi as the State language, 
because some day in the re(;ent past, when it was 
merely an agitating body and had not to face realities, 
the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
adopting Hindi, or Hindusthani to be more accurate, 
as the Bashirabham, 

The genesis of adopting Hindi as the Rashtra- 
bhasa was this. Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary 
of State for India, challenged the Indian politicians, 
who were vociferously clamouring for more political 
power, to produce an agreed constitution; and taunted 
them Umt they cannot speak with or address each 
other except through U)c medium of the language of 
the inueh-haied and much-maligned Englishmen. The 
results were the Dead-sea fruit of the (Motilal) Nehru 
Iteport, always talked of with respect but never fol- 
lowed, and the adoption of Hindusthani with Nagri 
and Urdu as its two scripts as the Raahtrabhaaa, 

When it is a question of adopting Hindi as the 
State language, a past resolution of the Indian 
National Congress is sufficient with the Hindi-speak- 
ing President of the Constituent Assembly, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, and the Hindi-speaking (rather 
Urdu-speaking— .for he speaks Urdu better than Hindi) 
Premier of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. But 
whpn the question is of amalgamating tlie Bengali- 
B}iraking areas of Bihar, Orissa and Assam with West 
•Bengal, resolutions passed by the self-same Congress, 
both before as well as after the one adopting Hindus- 
thani as the RathtrabhoBa, do not count. The recom- 
mendation of the Nehru Report to that effect, 
penned by Pandit Motilal Nehru, is thrown to the 
winds by the son Jawaharlal Nehru. The Premier of 
India pleads that 


“The present time is quite inopportune for con- 
sidering the redistribution of boundaries between 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.**— (See his Reply to the 
New &ngal Association in March IMS). 

And he goes on reiterating it whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. (See his speech at Octacamund on the 
2nd June, IMS). One almost hears the Morleyan 
ring of “time is not yet ripe” for self-government, 
that one was used to hear when the Liberal John 
Morley was the Secretary of State for India. And 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly as well as of the Indian National 
Congress, criticises the Hindi Prachar Samity (Society 
for the Propagation of Hindi) of Bihar for not 
attempting to Hindi-fy vigorously the Bengali-speak- 
ing areas of Dhalbhum (which contains the iron and 
steel manufacturing centre of Jamtffiedpur) and Man- 
bhtim (which contains the richest coal-bearing area 
in India). 

So much for consistency or adherence to principles 
often formulated by themselves, of the big guns of 
the Congress, in whose hands the destiny of India has 
been placed accidentally. 

In the Draft Constitution of the Union of India, 
English has been put as the alternative Statu language 
to Hindi. fSee Article 99(1)1. So apparently the 
stigma that it is the Conqueror’s language no longer 
attaches to it. For maintaining world contacts and 
international relations we must learn English. Pakis- 
tan is adopting English and Urdu as the State 
languages. For speaking to Pakistan, we must cither 
learn English or learn Urdu. It is earner and 
better to learn English. French and English have 
been the official languages of the League of Nations. 
The same is the case with the United Nations. Its 
publications are in English and French. In Europe 
French is the traditional language of diplomacy and 
English that of commerce. 

The Encyclopaedia Brittonica, 14th edition, says: 

“Greek, Latin and Arabic have had at various 
times the statiu of international languages. French 
occupied a similar position, particularly in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, in diplomacy, social life 
and literature; it is still the usual international 
language of Europe and the Levant. English, 
however, has come to (Aare the jprestige of French 
in diplomacy, while in the Orient the normal 
international language is English.” 

The Japanese understand it, study it and publish 
researches in it. The Japanese Journal of Botany, for 
example, is in English with brief resumes in Japanese. 
*rhis was long before the war. The same is the ease 
with China; and many of the official publications of 
Sara are in English. The Filipinos are almost sll 
English-knowing. Burma and Ceylon and Malaya 
understand English, but do not understand Hindi. 
English has bMome the most important of the 
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world languages. Dr. Otto Jespcrsen, hixuaelf a Dane, 
in his Growth of the BngUah Lcmguoge aaya: 

''Nowadays, no one would overlook Engliali lu 
making even the shortest possible list of the ohief 
languages, because in political, social and literary 
importance it is second to none (italics ours) and 
because it is the mother tongue of a greater num- 
ber of human beinn than any of ifia competitors.** 
(P. 232). 

No other European language has spread over 
such vast regions during the last few centuries, as 
shown by the following figures, which represent the 
number of millions of people ^peaking each of the 
languages enumerated. Where the authorities disagree 
the lowest figures are given and in the parenthesis 
the highest figures. 


Yf?ar 

English 

German * 

Russian 

1500 

4(5) 

10 

3 

1600 

6 

10 

3 

1700 

84 

10 

3(15) 

1800 

20(40) 

’ 30(33) 

25(31) 

1900 

116(123) 

75(80) 

70(85) 

1926 

170 

80 

80 


? 

Jf 


Year 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

1500 

10(12) 

84 

94 

1600 

14 

84 

94 

1700 

20 

84 

94(11) 

1800 

27(31) 

26 

14(15) 

1900 

45(52) 

44(58) 

34(54) 

1926 

45 

65 

41 


Increase during 4| centuries : En^ish 421 or 34 
times ; German 8 times; Russian 27 times; French 41 
or 3} times ; Spanish 72/3 times; Italian 9 times. 

Whatever stigma there might have been attached 
to English in our eyes as being the language of our 
conquerors or subjugators is now wanting because 
the Englishmen have gracefully retired leaving us 
independent and because so many more Americans 
speak it than Englishmen that it has virtually ceased 
to be English and become American. For every 
Englishman three Americans epeak it. H. L. Mencken 
in The American Langvage Bays: 

"First, let us list those to whom English is 
their mother tongue. They run to about 112,900,000 
in the continental United States, to 42^,000 
in the United Kingdom, to 6.000^ in Canada, 
6,000,000 in Australia, 3,000,000 in Ireland, 2,000,000 
in South Africa, and probably 3,000,000 in the 
remaining British colonies and in the poesesBionB 
of the United States. All these figures are very 
conservative, but they foot up to 174,000,000. Now 
add the people, who, though born to some other 
language, live in English-ipeaking communitira 
and speak English themselves in their daily bus!- 
ness, and whose children are being brought up to 
it-H 9 ay 13,000,000 for the United States, IflOOflOO 
for Canada, 1,000,000 for the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, and 1,000/100 for the rest of the world— 
and you have a grand total of 191,000/100.*’ 

Mencken gives the figures for Spanish as 100, 
for Russian as 80, and for German ae 85 millions, 
and adds: . 

"Thus English is far ahead of any competitor. 
Moreover, it promises tQ inerease its lead here- 


after, for no other language is spreading so fast 

or into such remote areas Altogether, it io 

probable that English is now spoken as a second 
language by at least 200,000,000 persons tliroughout 
the world.” 

The World Almanack and Book of Facts (1946 
edition) puts the number of English-speaking people 
at 270 millions; and the further number of those who 
use English ^>eech in barter, trade, exchange or other 
manner of communications at 47 millions. 

The large number of speakers and its rapid spread 
are not the only advantages of English. Its vocabu- 
lary is copious, richer and more varied than that of 
any other European language. In Webster’s New 
International Dictionary of the English Lanfftiage 
^jSOflOO words have found place. In the New Eriglish 
DiciionQry on Historical Principles edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray 4,12,825 words (including about 

52.000 obsolete forms) have found place. In the 
Dictwnnaire de VAcademie Franchaise published by 
the celebrated French Academy in 193^^, we iii^d 
about 3,00,000 words. In another French Dictionary 
—La Rousse du XXme Siecle published in 1928-1933, 

2.36.000 words have been listed and defined. In tlic 

latest edition of the German dictionary— Deufe^e Wor- 
teihuch not more than 2,50,000 words have found 
place. ^ 

No other language is more suitable or more suited 
to our purpose for maintaining world contact. In 1931, 
the number of Literates in English was 31/12,491 males 
and 3,67,169 females. For a population of 338 millions 
this may seem small. The smallness is mainly due to 
our general illiteracy. Tlie progress and proportion of 
literacy and literacy in English at the different censuses 
are shown below: 


Proportion per millu 

. 1901* 1911t 



Male 

Female 

Mule 

Female 

Literates 

98 

7 

140 

13 

literates in 
English 

6-8 

0-7 

10*9 

1-2 


1921t 

1931t 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Literates 

161 

23 

174 

31 

Literates in 
English 

16*0 

18 

21*2 

2*8 


It will be evident that while literacy has increaaed 
by 25 per cent during 1911-31, or by 76 per cent 
during 1901-31, literacy in English has increased by 
more than 94 per cent during 1911-1981 or by 312 per 
cent during the thirty years 1901-1931. The progress of 
English is four times faster, thus shovnng that given 
sufficient opportunity all the races of India can acquire 
English ra^er easily. 

We must learn English for international purposes and 
for maintaining world contact. It is the open sesame to 
modem science and modem technical processes. Besides 

*FJfiirai are for ell ogee, 

fFtevM for Utemtee ore for afoe over 10s Aoie lor Litoraiao la 
ore lor ofoo ooov a 
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oprning to us tlie vast wealth of one of the srandeat 
literature witii richest poetry, it is tlie key to English 
Lnw. For laymau's information we say that two systems 
of law— ‘the Roraaa and the English — govern the modern 
world. We, in India, have so long be«!n governed by 
English law; and why should we discard it in favour of 
the Roman law and break our link with the immediate 
past? 

If w’e arc to learn English for world contact, why 
can’t we use it for maintaining intcr-provincial conUctis? 
As a matter of history and actual reality, we arc main- 
taining inter-provincial (‘ontJict through English. Why 
the same process cannot be continued in future nn<i if 
necessary, more, effectively? 

It has been urg(*d that while we must learn English 
for internhlional pur)iose.s, the number of men re<|uired 
for such piiri>oscs is very much smallci* than that 
required for inter-pnn incial contacts. Why then waste 
our rnergi(‘s for learning English on a wider scale for 
intf*r-provincial purpose's? English much more diffi- 
cult to acquire than an Indian language. Hindi can be 
le.4riit morr; easily. Taking Wc-'^feru Hindi and Eastern 
Himli together, whitdi are regard('d by linguists lik<* 
T)r. Sir (.icorge Grierson to be two distinct language':, it 
is ig>okcn by .alwnit 30 p<T cent of India’s population. It 
is easily undersU)od by probably a furthc'r 16 to 20 ixm- 
cent. This is the main reason for choosing Hindi as ih,. 
Roahtrabham , the oth(T being our pride. 

But in choosing the ItaahtrabfKjiiin the* criterion 
should be not whether it is f’ii«ily undf'rstood by a lurg»‘ 
percentage of people in the ftn-m of bazar-chaloo or 
market-place Hindi; but whether is rich in vocabulaiy 
with a developed Jiterature and capable of exprepsiug 
nice .shadp.w or differences in mt'aning. It is admitted 
that. Hindi litornture i.'* not n.s developed os Marathi 
or Bengali. Not to spe.ak of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Hindi has not protluci’d either Baukim C/handra 
CUiatterjee or Sarat C-handra Chiitterjee. None of itiS 
living authors can come witliin a mile of Taraaankar 
Bauerjea. Its vocabulary is not as rich as that of 
Bengali. The Nagri Pracharini S(tbhn of Benare.s h.4s 
piihlislied a seven-volume dictionary of Hindi of over 
4,000 pages, entitled Hindi Sobda Sagnr or Ocean of 
Hindi Words. In it 1,02,575 words have found place. 
But in tlie two-volume Bengali dictionary compiled 
single-handed by the late Jnanendva Mohan Das more 
than 1,15,000 words (after excluding many Sanskritic 
words as not being strictly speaking Bengali) have 
found place. Judged by these standards Hindi lacks the 
qualities of being the Raahtrabhaaa. 

In a democratic country the State language should 
be either equally advantageous or equally dis- 
advantageous to all. Both English and Sanskrit fulfil 
this condition admirably. Why not make Sanskrit our 
State language, as suggested by H. E. Dr. Kailash*Nath 
Katju. Its vocabulary is richer, its grammar the most 
scientific ; besides it is the language of our common 
culture and religion. Pakistan has solved its- language 
problem by making Urdu the State language. It is not 


native to any of its five provinces-Hilibough a consider- 
able portion of its vocabulary is derived from Punjabi. 
Prof. Wahiduddin Saheb qf Hyderabad (Deccan) has 
giveu the number of words in the Urdu language with 


their origin as follows : 

Hindi (Punjabi and Purabi) 21,fl6i 

Words belonging to other languages 
but which arc considered as be- 
longing to Hindi .. •• 17Ji(15 

Arabic 7^584 

Persian 

English 500 

Sanskrit 554 

Other languages 181 

Total 54,029 


A similar classihcutiuii ami iilniosl the sanu^ num- 
ber of wordi* are given in another Urdu dictioniir> , 
Farhang-Amlia by Syed Ahmed Dchhni. The principle' 
adopted by Quaid-c'-Assam Jinnah .senns l-o be of equal 
tiisadvantage to all. 

The absence of a common laiigimgc or a lingiM 
franai in Europe was kf*i*nly felt during the middle of 
the last century. It was proinxy'd tu make Norwegian 
the common language, as it is spoken by a few laklis 
only, in fact, the smallest number si»eaking a well- 
developed language. But the proposal was rejected as 
it would give the NorwegiaiLs an undue advaiitiigc, 
e.s]»ecially in the matter of carrying trade. So several 
artificial languag(:.s, like Volapuk (1879), Esperanto 
(1887), Uni\eraia (1893), Novilatin (1895), Ido or 
Fi-speranto Reformed (1997) were created for the pur- 
pose. None excepting Esya'ranto had any succi's-; in 
am' large measure. 

If Hindi is made the State language, it would give 
t.ho.Mo, whosr* mother-tongue is Hindi an undue 
advantage over the non-Hindi-speaking peoples. One 
cannot address an all-India (Jongress meeting in any 
language other than Hindi, wil.houl. meeting with cries 
of Hindi me bnlo or speak in Hindi. Although the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha has not adopted any 
formal resolution about language, a speaker in non- 
Hindi meets the sarme difficulties. The adoption 
Hindi as the Hasktrabhasa by the Congress has added 
to the insolence of Hindi-speaking people. At the 
Kankinarah railway waiting-shed, the writer asked a 
Behari gentleman to move off a little to make room 
for him several times ; but he turned a deaf ear. On 
exclaiming whether he is deaf, he replied, ‘You should 
have addressed me in Rashtrabhasa.” The man who 
has come to Bengal for earning his bread, and knows 
the language, refuses to speak it, because his mother- 
tongue, Hindi, is the Rakhtrabhasa. 

We fail to understand why our sons should be put 
to the trouble of learning Hindi, while Dr. Rajondra 
Prasad’s son is busy perfeoting his English. A ]^ngali 
Ambassador to the UJSA. shall have to address them 
in English ; and write out his despatches or instruc- 
tions in Hindi for the benefit of Pandit Nehru. Are 
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the Hindi-^eaking people mo-re patriotic than the non- 
Hindi-8i>eaking ones ? For equalising the accidentul 
advantage they are gaining, let the Hindi-speaking 
people pay, say 10 per cent, more taxes by way of 
surcharge, whicJi sum is to be spent among tlm nou- 
Hiiidi-speaking peoples for iKcir benefit. Otherwisi- it 
would be sheer cueiviou on the part of Uic 


(Jongress Hindi-ites to forc-e down Hindi upon the non- 
Hindi'^peaking peo])le, siicciully those who speak 
JJrs vidian languages.*** 


* Although the « 
with tiiai uf thia |i« 
hua made, that deacr 
(|noation ol adoiiiiiig 
hhaaa ho* devolved. 


opitiiu are nui iieceioarilr on all foun 
^ bida-i there arc pointa wfaieh the writer 
onaiduration uf tlioNc on whuin the 
iiii'iiliii of one lBiij(u.tvt<. ;cruu]i aa Raaira- 
K. 
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three hundred yeais back in this urea there were 


It was a line luurning. The mild winter sun was 
reflected buck from every angle of the Hin>w-t!CvtT» d 
Columbia campus. Jt juftt occurred to me why not 
Siiond a lew days way out in New England. It vvouhl 
Ikj an escaiK‘ from the noist' of tlie over-hummius 
•iiu'tt‘o]>j.lis. I d(‘'*idcd to start fur New’ England. My 
pilgrimage, yes :L was a ijilgrimage. started at a point 
where I bomded the stveaniliued Yankee in th«' Craiid 
f Central station. Tin* moineut I went in.sidc the great 
railroad terminus the awe-inspiring glamour of the New 
York sky-scrapers was no longer visible. I went 
underground and oo-ntiniied my jouviiey for quite a 
few minutes when tin.* famous skyline of the great 
metropolis agfiiu came into my view just to recede 
away within tin* next few minutes. The Yankee 
Iduxed its way tlirough fields of whitt* shining snow 
under u briglit and mild winter sun. My destination 
was Ikston, the very center of New England. 

New England is llie collective name given to the 
six enslcrn states of the United States of America, c.(j, 
Maine, New llumiisliin;, ^'erinout, Massachusetts, 
Hhode Island and Coruiecticut compiLsing an area of 
00,000 square miles with about seven million 
It is quite a small pl;icc c. ciip-triMl to the whole ol 
the United Htates which is double the six(' of India 
and Pakistan taken together. Yet it is th(» most 
famou.s spot in the whole ot Un* (’ountry. It is tlie* 
center of American culture. Hero was planted a *‘cw 
nation which grew to its i)rosen< towering si«e within 
a period of two hundred years. It can well be said 
it i.s the \ery heart of the U. S. If anyone should 
iisk “where is New England” the answer might well 
be “in the bodies and minds of men everywhere in 
the nation.” 

It might look a long distance ufT from New York 
to New England. No, it is not. New England just 
borderii New York State. Yet 1 covered this distance 
by varioua means of travel by car, by railroad, o;i 
bicycles, by plane and on foot. Except for the pleasure 
of hiking 1 could as well axoid the last means of 
conveyance in this and of autonvobiles. Anyway 1 did 
it. Tile straight line distance 1 covorf'd was hartlly 
u couple of hundred miles. 

The moment I siiwr the skyline of Boston then* 
came flying to my mind' things like the faimnis 
Boston Tea Party, the Appleys and tlie Bostonian 
Brahmins with their Bostonian state of mind* Even 


n-olhing but a few settlements, if I may say so, of 
the real aboriginal American^n who are named after 
the people of my own country, lion* is a people 
slining with life, full of vigor, enthusiasm und always 
in a huiTy to do ‘sc-moihiug. That is their national 
characteristic. Boston is the center of the flowering of 
New England. It was here in this area the Pilgrim 
Futhors~oiie hundred and two of them who broke 
away from the Church of F/Ugland and came to 
America in search of religious freedom — ^first settled 
and helped raising the present American civilization. 
Horn in Boston is the oldest American uuiveraitiy, 
Harvard, the very fir.st and the .most reputed in the 
country'. Even today Harvard towers the rest of the 
educational institutions of the country. Boston with 
its suburb of Cambridge, se^iuruted from the main 
city by the winding Charles river has the famou*# 
M. I. T.— the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the very last word in American technical institutions. 
It is the pilgrimage of technically miadod people all 
over ih(3 world. Bostonians an; very proud of their 
public library which is one of the finest in the whok: 
of America. Boston has a fine inibseum too with a 
uotiiblc coll(*ctioii ol art. The Indian (‘ollection in the 
Boston museum is .said to be the be.st. The credit for this 
sui)erb collecUon goes to the lat(j Iridic dchokir Dr, 
Ananda Coomaraswaniy. It was in this museum for 
a while that I felt quite nt home amidst the really 
rei^resentatixe Naga and otJicr As.siiiue.s (3 collections. 
Another ph'ce of collectinn for which the Bostonians 
are really very proud is the* Blaschka gl.Lss models in 
the Botanical Museum of the Harvard university. 
The models, called the Ware CNiUestions, represent 
the artistic and scientific effort of t\vo men, Leopold 
and liiidolph BJaschka, fathrn* and son. They are so 
natural tlmt even after Homebody tells you that; they 
are really glass nuxlels and not live specimens y:ou 
are hUU left with all the doubt in 3rour mind as to 
the authenticity of the statement. It appears as though 
the whole section of the Harvard Museum ha.s been 
planted with live fruits and flowers. ^ The city itself i** 
typically American. Being a comparatively old city it 
is a little bit dirtier. People are predominantly of Irish 
origin. But what’s of that. The “Yankee land” is no 
more ’Tankeeland ” Bekdm the Irish, you will see the 
French, Canadians, Qermaiui, lulians and possibly a 
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soore of o^ther nationalities all being fused in that 
great ^'mielting pot” of New England. All these immi- 
grants have made themselves good citiiens of the 
country. Their children go to American public schools 
and speak the American language. This is the charac- 
teristic of the country as a whole. After all who are 
these Americans? Is not this country an off^oot of 
Europe? But the clime and soil of the country is such 
that it turns out good and loyal citisens. Bostonians, 
whatever their parental linkage might be, arc very 
proud of their ancestry. Possibiy, given a chance, 
every one of them would take the task of tracing 
their ancestry back to the Mayflower pilgrims. 
Bostonians in general are quite witty. It was in one 
of Boston's big hotels that over a drink of beer I had 
to take help of my poor algebra in answering an 
witty waiter over the bar as to Uie age of Marry 
when she was just double the age of Ann. Of course, 
the present age of Marry was supplied to me as a 
piece of helpful data. About Boston I shall ever 
romember the drive I had to take in an airline 
limousine through the dark and dirty half tunneiway 
and half slumway to the air port. It reminded me of 
a similar drive 1 had to take once through Chandni- 
chowk and the rest of my way to tlie Willingdon air 
port in Delhi. 

1 spent quite a while in Connecticut. Those days 
I was studying at Yale. Yale is also a very old and 
reputed university, possibly only next to Harvard. 
The university is in the city of New Haven, facing 
the Long Island Soimd, an inlet of the Atlantic. 
Beyond the sound, the island can be seen at a distance 
almost at the horison. It is a hilly town and has a 
number of lovely i^ots worthwhile going on a Sunday 
hike. From some of the hill-tops, the city looks very 
beautiful. The university gymnasium and the Hark- 
ness Hall along with the engineering building tower 
all the rest of the city structures. Yale has a very 
good reputation throughout the country. As quoted 
by Gunther “they teach better in Yale, but Harvard 
is more cosmopolitan and it spreads a richer feast.” 
The President ef Yale, Charles Seymour, is a dis- 
tinguislied historian. In the faculty of both univer- 
sities are distinguished and seasoned professors. The 
Yale University Press is one of the most* discerning 
in the country.* Yale has got one of the finest and 
biggest university libraries along with a nice museum 
of natural histoiy, the Peabody Museum. In sise, 
according to the number of students, Harvard is big- 
ger than Yale but Yale boasts of having more teachers 
in comparison to Harvard. In Yale you cannot escape 
the individual attention of the teachers wbo are very 
'kindly and helpful. This is not possible in mighty 
institutionuB like Columbia University. Of course, 
these great univernties do not belong to New England 
alone. Th^ are national universities. Their influence 
is nationwide. It is through the influence of these 
great insjbitutioQs that New Engand is intellectually 
the most mfluencing area. Besides these, there sre 


several other famous institutions. The Welleslesr 
College for girls is only a few mites fsom Boston. 
Besides iM. I. T., Harvard, Yale and others New 
England can well be proud of her industrial research 
laboratories. The one I visited is that of the American 
Cyanamid Company at Stamford, Connecticut, only 
an hour's ride from New York. Here is an industrial 
laboratoiy of the present-day — a ccMnbination of a 
large group lof research and development laboratories 
of various types which controls the operation of 
various projects under the America Cyanamid Com- 
pany all over the countiy. Besides these, there are 
factories and manufacturing concerns of various sizes 
and types in New England, generally surrouiiding 
Hartford, Connecticut, midway between Boston and 
New York City. Hartford, the state capital of 
Connecticut, is one of the leading manufacturing, 
railway, insurance and distributing centers cf the 
Atlantic coast. Hartford is noted for its fine rosiden- 
tial districts, extensive parks and notable buildings 
including the two and a half million dollar state 
capitol. Other industrial concerns to begin with the 
Si^er Sewing Machine Company goes all the way to 
the giant E. I. du Pont whose Nylon is a magic wo^ 
in fabric production. ■ 

The ever-vexing problem of color bar which is 
a big blot in the bright face of America is not so 
prominent in New England. Of course, the Negro 
lives as a secluded oommunity everywhere. But in 
these New England states I did not see any parti- 
cularly marked theatres or toilet for colored people. 
Neither buses nor other conveyances have any reserved 
hind seats for the Negroes. But the fact is there. The 
oolored people are a oolored people. The privileged 
classes enjoy food catered by the cotered people and 
music and other entertainments by them are alright 
but simply they are kept at a distance which guaran- 
tees freedom from pollution by touch. I rememiber 
•on one occasion I was asked by a friend of mine to 
go jto one of their churches in Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts. It was a Negro church although there were 
a few white men, I liked the way I was welcome there, 
possibly they are a very kindly and hospitable people. 
Generally, ^e standhrd of living of these people in 
the New England area is much better than that of 
their kinsQien down in the south or in the densest 
concentration of the Negroes in Harlem in the city of 
New York. Harlem gives you the impression of a 
*Bhangi' colony, compared to the other surrounding 
places like the Momingride Heights on^one ride 
enoompasring the Columbia University and the 
fariiikmabte Fifth Arenue area on the other. In Spring- 
field you could not say that you are entering the 
locaUto of a less fortunate people. As they say, 
whoever could ntove started moving north to 
escape the dtecrimthtttiUg tyranny by their fellow 
citisens. This Is to the credit of the New 
people. I think every one of the enliid^tened New 
Enidsnd people felt relieved if not rejoiced over the 
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deatk of the late defend^ of colour bar. Senator 
.Bilbo. 

'JHie last of the New England cities I 'viated was 
Providence. It is the capital and largest city of Rhode 
Island, situated on the head of the Providence river, 
44 miles southwest of Boston. Providence is noted for 
its jewellery and silverware. It was when I came to 

.:0 


Providence that I suddenly discovered that my clsssea 
were to start fmn the next morning. I had to huxty 
up and took the next available plane back to New 
York--4o the midst of the ever-humming Columbia 
Campus. I came back to my dma water, 

Columbia Ualrenitft N. Y. G. 


SRI-RANGAM 

By 8WAMI BITAJANANDA 


Tra^-elling along the Madras-Dhanushkoti line in 
South India, wo roach the important station of Trichi- 
nopoly. The rock temple visible from a great distance 
stands with a majestic grace', inviting the tourists 
for an easy cliiiib to its tup from where the lovely 
view of the surrounding country may be enjoyed* 
With no high liills in the neighbourhood, we can see 
the \nst plains slowly merging into the blue hills 
near llie horizon. The stretch of the green rice-fields 
and plsinfain-groves are broken only by the rugged 
sides of the few boulders scatte*'cd here and there. 
On one side we see the silvery waters of the river 
Kaveri flowing close by with a picturesque island in 
its bosom and there the cluster of gopurama or 
towers sliooting up to the skies amidst the tall palm 
trees arrest our attention. Wo soon learn that it is 
the famous Sri Kangam, which has rightly earned the 
name of Bhu-vaikunthavx — the abode of Vishnu on 
earth — ^for its grand natural setting combined with 
architectural magnificence. Rarely do we come across 
a pilgrim in the South, who has not heard about 
this holy place and its presiding deity Sri Ranganatha. 
Being associated with the Jives of many Vaishnava, 
saints from ancient times it has become a place of 
pilgrimage for all devotees of Vishnu. Of the three 
important shrines dedicated to Vishnu in South India 
tliia place has been mentioned as the *Kovi]’ □•r 
temple. (The other two shrines are at Conjeevaram 
and Thirupathi). This has been the apostolic seat of 
Vaishnavi^, even earlier than the period of the 
famous Ramanujachaiya. 

The exact date of the foundation of the temple 
cannot be ascertained easily, since tradition takes it 
as far back as to the times of the Ramayana. It is said 
that Sri Rama, after his coronation, distributed 
presents to all his friends and followers. The devoted 
Vibhishana, king of Lanka, also had his share. The 
gift he got was the precious family-deity of the 
Ikshwakus, worshipped by them from time itn- 
memorial. This is- mentioned as the Kuladhana 
the Valmdki Ram'ayana* and is identified aa riie deity 
Ranganatha. With this sacred gift in his hand Vibhi* 


shana started for his distant capital in Lanka. While 
ho was passing through South India he came to Sri 
Rangam. There, seeix^ a beautiful tank called Chandra 
Pushkarini— now shown in the temple enclosure — ^he 
desired to have a bath. Ho placed the treasure in his 
hand on the ground and finished his ablutions. When 
he tried to lift it after his bath, he found to his gr4at 
surprise it was immovable. Sorely .grieved at this 
sudden mishap, he began to cry bitterly for his careless- 
noss. The Lord, taking pity on him, iq>peared and said 
that He desired to stijiy there Himself in that enchanting 
atmosphere, whore there wore many devotees. But 
Vibhishana was not consoled and so in order to please 
him, Hb agreed to face the direction of the South, the 
direction in which lay the kingdom of Lanka and as- 
sured him His grace, even if he worshipped Him at Sri- 
Rangam only once a year. In the innermost shrine we 
can see an image of Vibhishana and one night every 
year all articles for worship are kept inside and 
the doors are closed. It is believed that Vibhishana, 
one of the Chiranjeevis (immortals) actually performs 
the worship on that particular night. Another tradi- 
tion about the establishment of the Lord here, with a 
touch of humour, is that Vibhishana gave the precious 
gift to a boy to hold it till he finished his bath. But 
tlie mischievous fellow placed it on the ground from 
where it could not be lifted. Annoyed at tlie naughty 
trick, Vibhishana began to chase the boy. The chase 
went on for a long time and at last the boy got up 
on the Trichinopoly rock and ^appeared behind the 
Ganesba image. This provoked Vibhishana all the 
more but he could do nothing else than to express 
his anger on the Ganesh image; and even to this 
day we can sec his finger-prints on the head of the 
stone image. 

The main temple is undoubtedly of a very ancient 
period judging by its simple structure. The first 
temple might have been of wood before the use bf 
stone for buildings. The ancient records say that 
Dharma Varma of the Chola dynasty ‘constructed the 
first prakara or enclosure. Historically it is difiicult 
to ascertain who he was and what was his period. 
The second is ascribed to Mahendra Varman of the 
seventh centuiy AJ>. and the third one to Thiru* 
mangai Alwar, who, though bom of a low caste hiw 
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been raised to the status of a saint for his devotion. 
Various Hoysala, Pandya and Vijayanagara kings were 
responsible for the other prakam, gopuram, and 
mandapama or halls. Particular mention must be 
made of Jitavarma Simdara Pandya, who spent very 
lavishly for the improvement of the temple. He 



four sides with gates in the middle leading to the 
temple. In between the outer enclosures we find a 
busy town, where people carry on their normal walke 
of life and a brisk trade goes on with varioris curios 
of the country. Thero are seven prakaraa to the 
temple and the number of Gopurams arc twenty. 

They are all of various shapes and the 
A beautiful workmanship on these and 
the mandapams have won the admira- 
tion of many eastern and western 
architects alike. It is diificult to come 
across a second temple with such a 
masterpiece of architecture. It is really 
a great marvel, how the ancient 
builders could plan such huge columns 
of masonry without any of the modem 
conveniences and matcrifils and nf the 
same time lake tufFicienl pre.cautious 
against the ravagcc! of nature. Those 
monuments arc rcpvosenlativc of the 
high level of our ancient ciiHure and 
we begin to wonder at thi* perfection 
of thoir artvj and scitmcies. Tiju* first 
Gopuram tlu^ vi.Mfor sees on entering 
is iin unfini*?iied one and is gmer.iily 
known as I he Rayar Gopuram, Aehwta- 

Rayar Gopuram or the first entrance to Sri-Rangara ^ija3oiiiagar.am dynasty L- said 

to have begun the work during liis stay 

celebrated Lis victories over his 
enemies by offering his weight in 
gold and this was done? in thtj special 
balls, which have later earned the 
names of ‘Tulabara mandapams.’ 

Many parts of the inner shrine, walls 
and flag-stuff were covered with 
sheets of gold. A larg(! variety of 
jewels, gems and diamonds were 
presented to the deity. But sliortly 
after this, there was Malik Kafur’s 
invasion over the South and the ' 
temple shared the same fate with 
other shrines. Many of its structures 

were damaged and inccious things 

were looted and had it not been for 
ihe timely removal of the imixjrtant 
treasuies and the chief deity ‘Alagai 
Manu'^ahu* the loss would have 
been very heavy. The Vijayanagara 
kings who began to rule the countrj^ « i . . 

later on rcn('vatcd those structures Seshagin Rayar Mandapam with carved pillars 

as far as jmssablo and did many substantial improve- at Sai Kangam but he eould not complete the work, and 
luents. It being a very ancient temple, the pious kings it is left in that condition. His aim must have been to 
could not do much to the main temple and conse- build the most magnificent Gopuram in the whole of 
quently many enclosures began to- grow witli huge South India. It has a base of 130 ft. by 100 ft. and 
towers at tlje four entrances. QraduoUy the area,pf wnapar^ the listing structure with the other ones, 
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Oopurams are of different sizes and of different designs. 
,Of these the Vellai Gopuram is the tallest one reach- 
ing a height of 164 ft. and stands as a fine specimen 
of workmanship. The rules of the Silpa Sastrag have 
been closely followc'd and this huge pyramid main- 
tains a uniform proportion in its sections up to the 


chief deity Sri Ranganatha is kept. Here what a ctm- 
trasl we find ! There are no highly decorated walla or 
I'illars to greet our eyes, but a very small shrine as 
wo SCO in any village: Its roof or vimana is also ^ 
.small one very insignificant in stature compared to the 
tall Oopurams around. Although it was the custom later 
on to have the biggest tower over the 



main shrine, as we sec in the Tanjore 
temple, this ancient shripc has its 
Vimana as it was thousands of years 
ago. But it has a special shape with 
a projecHion on one side and the 
whole is covered with elaboraiely 
carved gilded metal as can be seen 
in the picture. In the projection wo 
find an image of a deity who is known 
by , the name of Turavasudev":*.’ 
Tracing the origin of the temple, it is 
said that Sri Narayana came down to 
the earth on a Vimaai in the shape 
of Prana vakshftia in order to teach 
Brahma the mysteries of that sacn^d 
syllable. Later on Ilis image and the 
Vimana became the property of the 
Ikshvakus and was afterwards handed 
over by Rama to Vibhishana, 


The Golden Vimana of the main temple 
fop. The elaborate decoration on it fills us with 


All the gigantic structures outside 
and the tastefully decorated balls 


ftdrnir.ilion and we to understand why there 

should bo .so much of minute workmanship aud such 
wealth of decorative borders and what is the need of 
fine tracery work in stucco in a huge structure like 
this. Perhaps the architcctfl could never delight in 
plain surfaces even in tall buildings and the pyramids 
of Egypt might have never appealed to their tastes. 
Even on the modf’st estimate of the engineers the 
whole Gopuram will weigh about 25,000 tons and 
really it is a great marvel, how its foundation was laid 
in this iriand with the river-bed close by and ^o 
n>clis in the vicinity. The temple proper is only in 
the fourth enclosure beyond which there arc no 
dwelling houses but only a number of shrines dedi- 
cated to various gods, like Sri Rama, Parthasarathi, 
Vfi.sudcva and also the Alwar saints and Acharyas, 
Sri Ramanujacharya, who has been re^onsibln for the 
spread of Vaishnavism is installed in a temple and 
people say that his image is made up o\ the gnrm 
clothes used by him. Here and there we come across a 
rtiandapatn or hall which is the place where the Utsarva 
Vigraha of the Lord is kept and numerous devotees 
gather. One of these is the famous Sesliagiri Rayar 
Mandapam where the pillars are covered with sculptured 
horsemen and lions. All the stone pillars have elaboratfj 
carvings and if it was not for this there wculd have 
pillars supportijiig the heavy 

iS BT^itofiture, we 
where the 



Thai car. Car fe&iiival at Bri-Rungam 
have prepared mi, , .fo itttacpsjKJCtiV^e and we 
soon ' .wiffldng 
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temple. Tbe mind slowly leaves the eziemals 
becomes •contemplative, seeking that Beauty fromt 
which all Art springs. The 'holy of holies* is a very 
small room, where a dim light bums to illumine the 
dark interior. Perfect calmness prevails all around 
the devotee is left to hims^. The glimpse of 
the reclining Rangaiiatha, which he gets by the 
burning of camphor by the priest, gives the final lift to 
tbe realm of the divine. The association of tbe temple 
with the Alwar saints, who intensely felt the living 
presence of the Lord, rushes along through his mind. 
Tliis is the place, where the untouchable Tliirupana, 
won the grace of the Lord and was carried into the 
shrine by the Brahmin priest and it is here where the 
beautiful Goda, who chose the heavenly bride-groom 
got herself merged in the image. The repentant 
Vipranarayaua was also redeemed by the saving grace 
of the Lord at this place. Numerous accounts are there 
about the devotees, who experienced the Lord’s presence 
in this holy shrine. Their out-pourings of devotion have 
found expression in their i^and compositions and they 
occupy a very high position in Tamil devotional 
literature. No wonder that the Vaishnava Acharyas 


gave these pieces a place along with the Vedas and 
the recital of these songs in the temple forms part of 
the regular worship in all Vishnu temples of the Tamil 
country. 

A stay at Sri-Rangam will make us feel that there 
is a round of festivals going on throughout the year. 

are the special days and the VaikunthaEkadasi 
that comes in the second half of December attracts a 
huge crowd from distant places. On this day a special 
gate of the tomide is opened. People who ^llow 
tlic image of Sri Ranganatha through the gate believe 
that they will go to Vaikuntha. The narrow gate and 
the huge rush of peoph; trying to pass through that 
gate makes us realise how deep-rooted is their desire 
for salvation. On special occa.sions the Utsava Moorti 
of the Lord is taken out bedeckrd with all its jew'els, 
with all the pomp and pageantry of ancient kings. 
These festivals help the devotees who arc unable to 
visit him in the shrine; and it represents the eagerness 
of the Lord to save His devotee!*. The town spn^ad 
round the tem]jlc typically represents tliat the life 
of the community has its centre in religion, which 
has been tbe ideal of the Hindus for ages. 

; 0 : 


LONDON eSAFTSMEN 

The Plaster-worker 

Bt JEANNE HEAL 


In little odd workshops scattered throughout London 
is an army of skilled men, men whose hands and eyes 
have been train^ through many years; until now their 
skill is unequalled. These are the craftsmen of London, 
the men with delicate sensitiveness of touch and sight, 
cherished and fostered by training and tradition. 

A visitor to London’s artists* quarter may come 
across a little cobbled courtyard, between houses that 
sheltered ostlers of great families long ago, with a 
steep iron staircase, in the far corner. At the top of 
this staircase is the studio of the man who is probably 
the best plaster-worker in England. 

Many famoiis figures have climbed these stairs 
before. The Duke of Connaught laboured up them 
when a very old man, protesting that he was more used 
to “companion ways”; and more recently Lord Halifax 
has made many visitB. 

In the time of King Stephen, in the early twelfth 
century, these studios were a Manor House. Then law 
courts were built next door, and the judge and sheriffs 
used n secret passage under the building. Later, the 
house was turned into stables and coach houses. It is 
still possible to see where the loose boxes and hay lofts 
were, and where the coachman and groom lived before 
the artist converted it to its present use. The old sky- 
lights give an excellent light for working, and the long 
rows of casement windows admit plenty of the neces- 
sary north light into the rooms. 

Though it is for his plaster-work that this artist is 
most famed, he also models in clay, sculps in stone, 
and carves ^ wood. 


The walls, and even parts of the ceiling are hung 
with sketch models and works in preparation. In the 



Mr. Burton, a master in the art of handling 
plaster, clay, stone and wood 
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main studio, a man is chipping a final fin ish on a itons it. There was an old window at Wihchelsea, blocked np 
statue for Ripon Cathedral, and he explains that a clay to form a strong point at the rebellious time of the 
'nwodel was first sent to the Cathedral to sec horw it Reformation, which the sculptor restored ; the memo- 
would look in the niche. Certain alterations wciro made^ rial to Octavia Hill, Britain’s first woman housing 
and limn an exact copy was fashioned in stone with the expert ; and a tombstone high up in the Welsh moun- 
aid of an instrument rather like a great pair of com- tains. 

paesoB, which marks not only exact surface reproduo- Lovely Wells Cathedral contains work by this 
tions, but depths as well. Finally, this figure will be sculptor, and he has designed a wooden stool for 
painted and gilded. Quebec Cathedral, as well as wooden candlestick^ 



Mr. Burton comparing a stone heraldic 
emblem with the original sketch 

The sculptor picks up samples of stone, explaining 
that English stx>ne is among the most varied and 
famous in the world. Here is a specimen of Rutland— it 
is very hard ; and Portland stone, which weathers so 
well, and, being very acid-resistant, is ideal for city 
work. Somerset “doulting” stone is ochre, and goes 
eilveiy grey outside ; and here is Hopton W'Ood, from 
Deibyshire, in whose quarries a great variety of 
different coloured stone is to be found. 

But plaster is the artist's favourite mediums There 
is a panel now hanging on the wall depicting a beauti- 
ful fully-rigged ship sailing along on conventional waves 
with silly little fishes flipping up for air around it. On 
another wall there is a plaque of a wild boar, accurate 
in every detail, which somehow manages to convey ^ 
reminder that, for an inexplicable reason, all members 
of the pig family look faintly ridiculous. 

The artist probes back into his exrerience and 
reminiscences about his work. There were the dcetch 
models sent out to serve as guides for the builders of 
State Buildings in Delbi-and a fine job they made of 



Mr. Burton finishing off the model of an ea^e 

gilded and burnished solid, for the royal parish church 
of St. Martins-iu-the-Fields, London. 

There are so many lovely things to examine and 
admire : an organ case designed in squares, with a 
figure connected with the church carved in each panel ; 
a chandelier in bronse and carved wood ; a photograph 
of a plaster ceiling modelled on the spot ; and designs 
for plaster-work in the dining room of a country house 
famed for its shooting, in which the four seasons are 
depicted by appropriate animals. 

As the visitor picks his way across the light, dusty 
room, the artist brings him back to the world of today 
with two observations. The first is almost a miracle, 
for he points out where the south wall of his studio 
was scorched red-hot by a fire which somehow va* 
prevented from burning his highly inflammable work- 
shops. The other is a very old wooden cheat of drawers 
which he found lying in the street one day outside 
some bombed buildings. No one claimed it, and it was 
about to be burnt on a huge bonfire, when he recog- 
nised under a layer of filth a really fine old piece, and 
undertook to restore and preserve it *’for the duration.” 



THE INCAS OF PERU 

By CHAMAN LAL 


In this firticlc it is my intention to givo a brief Bkeich 
of tlif* great Inca civiliHation of South America by 
nic.ins of a scries of (luotations’ from the best autho- 
rities, c'vspcrinlly GarciIa?o dc la Vega (who njcordcd 
first-hand the story of iJio Incus in the sixteenth 
century), Jfyatt VriTill, author of GUI Cixnlinations of 
the Niw World, Mrs. NuLtal, the moat energetic 
Aiuf'ricaii wnman-scliolMr and some Peruvian witnesses 
of luca glories. 


quarters* and on extremely ancient law rendered it 
-obligatory that representatives of each province and 
of each class of population should reside there in 
homes, the location of which precisely corresponded 
to the gcograi)hical position of their respective pro- 
vinces. Kuch lineage was thus represented and occu- 
pied separate dwellings, assigned to them by thfi 
governors of the quarters. All persons were obliged 
to adhere to the customs of their forefatherj^ and also 
wear the costumes of their 



ayllus or tribes ' (Cieza’ dc 
Leon, Cwnica, Cliap. XCIII). 
For the Incas had decreed 
that the dresses worn by the 
members of each tribe should 
be diffortmt, so that the pcoide 
might be distinguished from 
each other as, down to that 
time, there had been no means 
of 'knowing to what locality 
or tribe an Indian belonged.* 
In order to avoid confusion, 
the modes of wearing the hair 
were rigidly prescribed, aud 
the bands worn on the head 
by the vassals had to bo black 
or of a single color only. The 
higher in rank a person the 
more his costume resembled 


The great lomple in Mexico 

(Dior*' from « roroutructiou of ■ uiodel bjr I 

Messenger of Culture 

"The best authorities agree that the inhabitants 
of the country, now known ns Peru, lived in baribar- 
ism until civil jsjition wa.s introduced amonghit them 
by the Iiicos. One tradition designates an island in the 
Titicaca lake, aiiolher Tiahuanco, ns the place where, 
'after the deluge,* a man or deity appeare<l, divided 
the land into four part> and distributed these to four 
brothers. 

''Four being the sacred number of the Hindus 
wa.s strictly adhered to by the Hindu ojidgrants to 
foreign countries, and we find the 'order of four* in 
Grecc«, Egyi*!, Syria, Indonesia and America. Tlie 
cenlvo of the Inca capital, Cuzco (Ktish-ko) consisted 
of a great square whence four roads radiated to the 
cardinal points. In the. centre of this stood a gold 
va.s(' from which a fountain flowed* The Spaniards 
also found in Cuzco a large, beautifully-polished 
stone-crusj. (Swiu^tika) which evidently symbolized, as 
in Mi'xico, the four quarters and must have been 
oppnipriuiely placed in the sciuare. Garcilaso de la 
Vega states that the capital formed an actual image 
of the whole empire, 'for it was divided into four 


inai 01 trie inca, witnout, 
however, approaching it in 
length and richness. 'Thus, 
even in aii a.«seinblage of 100,000 persons it was easy 
to recognise individuals of each tribe and of each rank 
by the signs they wore on their heads.’ 

"It was obligatory that each should permanently 
live in the province he belonged to. Each province, 
each tribe and in many parts each village, had its own 
language which was different from that of its neigh- 
bours. Those who understood each other by speak- 
ing the same language considered themselves as 
related to each other and were friends and con- 
federates **— (Mrs. Nuttal). 

lNa\s' Pmvatb Language 

The Incas employed a private language of their 
own,* which none but members of the royal lineage 
pre5um(?d or dared to learn. 

Garcilaso do la Vega, who claimed royal descent, 
stated that unfortunately no records remained to 
enable one to form an idea of what the Inca language 
woj^ like. 

Unique Caste System 

The autocratic, though questionable way, in which 

Mutt be the langiiiige of their nolher-eountrr— Seodtrll. 
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the novel scheme of government was imposed upon 
the inhabitants of Peru by the foreign chieftains ia 
best proved by the following passages from the Rites 
and Laws of the Incas (page 77) and Clarcilaso de la 
Vega (pp. 9 and 10). 

‘'With a view that each tribe should be clearly 
distinguishable and after assigning a different costume 
to each, they were ordered to choose their respective 
pacariscas, a word moaning, literally, their birth and 
origin. They \rere told to choose for themselves 
whence they were descended and whence they came, 
and as the Indians were generally very dull and 
stupid, some chose to assign their origin to a lake, 


time thirteen Incas reigning over the empire, the first 
Inca and the founder of the empire having been 
MancO'Kapac, who witli his sister-wife, Mama-Ocllo, 
appeared on the scene from Lake Titicaca ‘and de- 
clared themselves the Children of the Sun. At the 
spot now known as Cuzco (Ku8h-ko),t they cstab- 
Jirihed their capital and laid the foundations for a 
vast confederation that eventually extended for more 
than three thousand miles north and south and from 
the pacific coast to beyond the Andes, an area nf 
more than twelve hundred thousand square milcJS, 
containing upward of twenty million people, — ^thc largest 
area and the largest population under one govern- 
ment existing in the New World 



Thousand-columned temple in Yucatan. It com'^ponds with 
the famous sahashra^iarnUia temple of Madura 


prior to the Spanish conquest. 

“Whatever may be the truth 
regarding Incan history, whether 
the empire had been in exis- 
tence for six hundred or six 
thousand years prior to the 
European invasion, there can be 
no question regarding the 
heights it had reached, fortu- 
nately for us, the Incan Empire 
was still flourishing at the time, 
and innumerable accounts of 
the people, their customs, life, 
government, religion and other 
matters were written by Spanish 
priests and others who recorded 
their personal observations, and 
whose invaluable w'orks arc still 
in existence.*’ — ^Hayatt Verrill, 
Old CivUisatiom of the New 
World. . 


others to a spring, others to a rock, others to a hdl 
or ravine. But every lineage chose some object for its 
pacarisca. Some tribes (subsequently) adored eagles 
because they boasted to have descended from them 
• ...others adored fountains, rivers, the earth, which 

they call Mother, or air, fire snow-mountains, 

maize, the sea named mothcr-sca.** 

According to Garcilaso d(^ la Vega: 

“The Peruvian tribes subsequently invented an 
infinity of fables concerning the origin of their 
different ancestors. ...An Indian does not consider 
himself honorable unless he can trace Ids descent fro-ni 
a river, fountain, lake or the sea, or from some wild 
beast like the bear, puma, ocelot, eagle, etc,” 

A 3,000-Milb Empire 

“When the Spaniards arrived on tiic west coast 
of South America, they found tlie country from 
Ecuador to Chile inhabited by vast numbers of highly 
cultured and civilized people under a king or emperor 
known as the Inca. At that time the ruling Inca, 
Alahualpa, had recently been* victorious in a civil war 
end had taken his brother, Huoscar, prisoner. Accord- 
ing to the lecan tradition, there had been up to that 


Incas — F.AT iirjis of Communism 

*‘To studonts of sociology they are of the utmost 
interest, for nowlitrc) else in all tlie known history of 
the entire world, has there been such a complete and 
surcessful coiniuiini.stk- soc-icty. Individuality and free- 
dom of tliuuglit, life and action were all subservient 
to the coiiMiuinily. From birth to death, the lives, 
actions, tasks, social status, homes, marriages of the 
pc-ojilc, and oven the do-stinie.s of tho offspring, were 
planned, regulated, ordered and carried out according 
to inexorable laws. Every individual, other tlmn those 
of royal blood or Uie priesthood, was a mere cog in 
the mighty whc'cl of tho empire, and every individual 
w^as a numbered, tagged unit of the whole. At birth 
a man’s or a woman’s place in the scheme of things 
was ordained. At five years of age every child, male 
or fomale, was taken over by the government and 
reared and trained for the occupation, the position 
or the task to which his or her entire future life was 
to be dovotod. A man was forced to marry when he 
reached the age of twenty-four and eighteen years was 

f It may have been named alter Ktudi, eon of Emperor Rama, Uho 
many other placet in dUfoiwt pane of the world«-^.Ii. 
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the age limit for spi&aten. Onoe married, neither 
husband nor wife had any eay as to the future 
their children/’— Byatt Verrill, Old CiviUaatioTiB of ih» 
New World. 

New Wobud’s Bjchebt Tbmflb 

The Incas had the richest temple of the New 
World at Kusliko (Cuzco). The temple was converted 
into a church. 

“Architecturally this Tcmi>lc of the Sun is one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the entire world. It 
is built of immense blocks of amazingly fitted stone, 
no two of which are exactly alike in size or shape, 
but which are so accurately designed and cut that the 
circular interior with its radii is mathematically and 
geometrically perfect. No engineer of our times, 
equipped with the most delicate of instruments and 
the most modern appliances and mathematical tables 
could ('xccl the work of the long- vanished designers 
and artisi'ins who conatrucU'd this remarkable temple. 

“In the days when the Incas held sway, the 
temple pres(*nted a sight whicl; would have made 
Aladdin’s cave look tawdry by comparison. The walls, 
outside and inside, were completely covered with 
plates of burnished gold. I'he gardens were filled with 
trees, shrubs and plants of Mlver and gold. Among 
the leaves and brauclujs of precious metals were birds, 
animals and insects of gold and silver, and even the 
fountains, the tools and the implcmenta of the 
gardener’s trade were of the same metals. Bui dazzling 
and marvellous as was this amazing garden, the 
interior of the temple was a thousand limes more 
wonderful. Upon one wall, above wiicre tlic Christian 
altar now sUmds, was an immense sun of massive 
gold studded with jewels* which fhtshed and scintillated 
in the sunlight until the eyes of the niaivelling Dons 
were blinded by their brilliance. Opposite this glori- 
ous sun was a huge representation of the moon 
WTOught of polished silver, while about these two 
chief luminsries were the stars of silver and gold, 
with an arching rainbow of g‘dd tinted in some 
rouiurkable manner to iinitalo lim matural prismatic 
colors. 

“Beneath the wv.«ndiou.s image of the sun were 
seated the iriiumniies of the Incan emperors wrapped 
in their roboKS and mantles of tapestry and feathers, 
their false heads adorned with golden crowns, golden 
masks representing their features, gold and jewelled 
orniuiicnts upon their breasts, and with ornate staffs 
and symbols of otllco before them. And opposite them 
beneath the silver raooJi were the mummies of their 
quci'us and prin(H\ssos, attired in aU their most prized 
robes and richest jewels together with twelve life-sized 
solid gold statues of the dead Incas. Golden and silver 
images of deities arul mythological bedngs wore on 
every side. Priceless ceremonial and religious symbols, 
utensils, vessels and ornaments filled the immense 
room. Marvellous draperies and textiles covered floor 
and wall.s and gorgeously attired priests offered up 
prayers and sacrifices to the sun-god. 


'*Even the hardened Spanish cainpaignen (why 
not robbers and murderers), satiated with wonder, 
glutted with treasure, stood gazing with incredulous 
awe when they first entered this Temple of the Sun. 
For a space they could not believe their eyes. Before 
them were greater riches, more gold than they had 
ever imagined in their wildest dreams. But they were 
there to rob and despoil, not to admire. Ruthlessly 
the precious symbols were tom from their places; the 
regal mummies were thrown down, hacked to pieces 



The Astec Calendar (Monolith). The Sun ia 
in the centre 

and their regalia and ornaments torn off. Holy vessels 
were battered and smashed. Priceless tapestries were 
Wantonly ripped to bits and destroyed. Magnificent 
rugs and textiles, such as the w'orld had never seen, 
were cut and hacked to pieces with swords and dag- 
gers, and W(?re used as wrapping#? in w'hich to bundle 
up the golden loot. Stniggling, fighting among them- 
selves, each striving to gain the lion’s share of 
treasure, the mail-clad soldiers trampled jewels and 
images, battered and hammered gold utensils into aliape- 
lesB forms to be more easily carried, and stripped the 
temple and its marvellous garden of every vestige of 
precious metal and precious stones. Heedless of the 
beauty, the art, the incalculable value of their loot, 
the contents of the temple, the golden plates which 
had covered its walls, the amazingly wrought trees, 
birds and other objects in the gardens, were cast into 
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the melting pot bxA tranafomied to bullion. Of that 
vast treasure of the Temple of the Son, all that 
‘ remains intact today are a few bent and battered 
plates of thin gold that once formed part of the 
covering of the outer wall, and which were dropped, 
trodden into the earth and overlooked by Piiarro*H 
men. * 

. “Throughout the immeasurably ancient capital ot 
the Incas, and everywhere throughout the empire, il 
was the same story. Every object of intrinsic value 
was seised by the Dons. Everything tliat hinted of 
paganism and that could be destroyed was dest.royed 
by the priests. Countless pulaoea, temples and other 
buildings were torn to pieces to provide material for 
erecting Spanish churches, the oathedml and other 
structures.” — ^Hyatt Verrill, OUl Citfilisationa of ike 
Nt’w World, 

Bbli£\*eo in Four Yugab 

“The Incas had a perfect calendar similar in many 
respects to those of the Mayas and Asteca (who 
believed in four Hindu Yugaa--epoclw). The Incan 
year consisted of twelve quillaa of thirty days each, 
with five days added at the end of each year. As the 
quiUas were computed from the moon’s rotation, 
instead of frotni the sun’s and as the montiily moon 
rotation is completed in three hundred and fifty-four 
days eight hours and forty-eight minutes, the Incan 
months or guittos of thirty da.vs, plus the additional 
five days, brought their year very close to the solar 
year, and to make it csmctly coincide an extra day 
was added eveiy fourth year, precisely like our system 
of leap-years.” 

Inoa Asteqnomt 

“As far as is known, the astronomical instniments 
and devices of the Incas and pre-lnoas were of the 
simplest ohatacter. By means of a sun-dlal-like 
arrangement, or Intahvaxana, consisting of a cone sur- 
mounting a large rock on which were cut marks dated 
as the sun festivals, the sun’s couree, the houm and 
all important dotes were determined by Uie position 
of the shadow cast by the cone-shaped pnomon. For 
determining the solstices, the equinoxes and many 
other dates, atone columns were used. These were 
artaaged in lour groups of two each and were known 
as the Ptmchacia unanehac. (Note the resemblance 
with poric/umpo-dSaoekrit for calendar). They were set 
perpendicularly upon hif^ hills, two being placed 
townni the east and two to the west. marking the 
ettreme variations of sunrise and sunset, the declina- 
tion of the sun could be measured, and the solstices 
determined whenever the sun passed beyond the 
oentral pair of columns. Probably the pre^ncas and 
Ihcss poseeased various other means of obtaining 
astronomical data ; the inetmiaients and devices of 
which .we know nothing, and which may have been 
utterly destroyed by the Spanish priests, who regarded 
them as devices of the devil, or whioh may have been 
lost during the centuries that have paaaed.”-^Byatt 
Verrilh 

7 


TkN Aob DmsiowB 

“Borides the scientific caste system (call it guild 
system), the Incas had divided the people into ten 
groups by age in order U3 have a complete record of 
the nation’s manpower, industrial wealth and the 
uundier of old and disabled people to be looked 
after. Following is the list of ten groups : 



Indian elephant symbols in Mexican temples 


1. Mosoc-aparic ; baby, “newly begun,” (just bom) ; 

2. Soya-huarma : child, “standing boy,” (age ; 

3. Macla-puric : “child that can walk,” (age 6—^) ; 

4. Itanta-requisio : “bread receiver;” (boy about 8) ; 

5. Pucl]ao4iuarma : '^playing boy,” (age fi— 16) ; 6. 

Cuca-pallac : “Coca pickers,” (age 16 — fiO) ; 7. Yma- 
huayna : “as a youUi,” light service, (age 26—25) ; 
8. Puric; “able-bodied,” tribute and service, (age 
25-n60) ; 9. Chaupi-rucca : “elderly,” light Be^^'ice, (age 
(50—60) ; 10. Punuc-rucca : “dotage,” no work, (00 up- 
wards).— Mrs. Nuttal gives the above valuable in- 
formation* 

Immrwsk Monttmbncs 

Hie Suiya-Vanshis were great builders of temples, 
palaces, roads, rest-houses^ etc., whether in India, 
Rome or Peru. “In severri places in. Peru, and even in 
Bolivia, there are immense monuments and images 
formed of a stone which, as far as is known, does not 
occur within hundreds of nriles of their present rites, 
the nearest deporits of the rook being in Ecuador, fully 
fifteen hundred miles distant. One such monolitli is 
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Sayunin or La Piedra Canaada near Ollantiy. This 
immense stone, known also as El Monolito Abandonado 
(the Abandoned Monolith) measures nearly seventeen 
feet in length, ten feet in width and three feet in thick- 
ness. It is of a peculiar rock identical with the formation 
about Chimboraso in Ecuador, and which, it is claimed 
does not exist an3ra'ber£! in the vicinity of Ollantay. 
According to the Indians and to Incan tradition, the 
Saycunin was quarried at Quito, and the monolith sad- 
dened at being carried so far from home, wept blood, 
which still adheres to it (it is marked with a red 


naterial which also were abandoned in the vicinity. 
But there is no denying that they are of a stone 
unknown even to the Indians of the district, but iden- 
tical with formations in Ecuador. Possibly the pre- 
Incas who cut these stones knew of a nearby quarry 
which has not yet been rediscovered, or perhaps they 
exhausted the silt>p]y of that particular mineral. But 
there may be a basis of truth in the ancient legend, 
and it would not be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that these immense monoliths actually were cut in dis- 
tant Ecuador and dragged overland to Peru. It would 
have been a herculean task, it is true, a task that 



Sculpture in Mexico 

piroxene oxidization) and at last exclaimed : ‘Saycunin! 
I am weary!' At this manifestation of its supernatural 
character, the cacique, Urcon, dropped dead, and the 
stone was left, abandoned by the terrified Indians, at 
the spot where it still rests about a mile north of 
Ollantay. 

“Of course, this is a purely fanciful and allegorical 
m\ih invented by the Indians or their ancestors of 
Inciin <lays to account for the immense stone with its 
'blood-like stain^i lying by the roadside. As a matter of 
fact, there are several similar monoliths of the same 


would have required many years to accomplish, and 
yet it would have been no more difficult, no more 
astonishing than many of the feats which wc know 
these ancient Peruvians actually accomplished.’' 

Marvellous Roads 

‘'Among these was the. construction of the marvel- 
lous Incan road, a splendid highway stretching from 
Quito, Ecuador, to southern Chile, a distance of over 
three thousand miles in a direct line. No race, not 
even the Routiens, ever equalled this feat of pre-historic 
road-building. The highest ranges of the mighty Andes, 
the deepest, most impassable canyon, the most fearful 
precipices, the widest deserts, the snow-capped peaks 
’ and the foaming torrents were treated as though non- 
existent. Vast abysses were spanned by suspension 
bridges, their immense cables of fibre and hair ropes 
fastened in holes cut through solid rock. Gorges were 
filled with masonry t<o form immense causeways. 
Mountains and cliffs were pierced by tunnels which 
are still in use. Thu loftiest ranges were surmounted 
by the most perfectly computed gradients and hair-pin 
curves, and throughout much of its length the road- 
way was paved and surfaced with asphalt, and to 
this day some portions of it are still used as a motor 
highway. At intervals side roads branched off to east 
and west as far as the Amasonian jungle and the 
seacoast. Here a second ‘King’s Highway’ ran north 
and south along the seashore.** 

Rbbt Houbeb Evbrtwherb 

“At regular distances of about twenty miles apart 
were rest-houses or stations for messengers, while 
every forty miles there were ‘Imperial Inns.' These 
served as store-houses for food, supplies and equip- 
ment for the army or for relief of villages in case of 
famine; os eating-places for the army when on the 
march; and as stopping-places for the Inca when 
travelling. There were also a series of seotiy 
stations, watch-towers and forts, as well as a system 
of signal fires or lights by means of which the men 
on watch could transmit messages from one terminus 
of the road to the other in an incredibly short time. 
At the time of the revolt of the Caras at Quito, word 
was sent by means of these signals, and news of the 
uprising was received at Cusco four hours after the 
rebellion broke out. One of the duties of the watchers 
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at these beacons was to signal an eclipse of the moon. 
The Incas believed that during eclipses the moon 
was Bufitefing the agonies of childbirth and, as soon 
the signal of an approaching eclipse was sent out, 
everybody beat drums and shouted prayers and sop* 
plications to aid the planet in her trouble." (A Hindu 
custom, no doubt). 

TttANBroRT 8ERVICB WaB UNi;iUlB 

"Throughout the entire length of the road, there 
were mile-posts showing the distance to the next 
rest-house, and transi^ortation over the road was 
rapid as over the railways to-day. Fresh fish caught 
on the ooflst reached Cusco within thirty hours — six 
hours sooner than by way of the , Mollendo-Cusco 
Railway (Southern Railroad of Peru). From Lake 
Urubamba, fish caught in the morning reached the 
Incan capital the same afternoon, and the fruits and 
vegetables of the coastal districts reached Cuzco 
within fifteen hours." 

WONDBBFUL TEXTILES 

"Their textiles were wonderful, although the true 
Incan textile!^ never equalled or approached those of 
the pre-Incas. Many of these are more finely woven 
than would be possible on any machine loom to-day, 
and examples are known in which there are three 
hundred threads to the inch. The types and weaves 
of these textiles are practically numberless. They vary 
all the way from the heaviest, coarsest blankets, rug^ 
and ponchae to the finest, most delicate fabrics as 
thin and soft as silk. Many were of the tapestry 
class, others were tied or knotted, and others were 
direct wrap-and-woof weaving. The dyes iised have 
never been equalled, and to-day after having been 
buried for centuries in the desert sand and in stone 
tombs, the colors on these remarkable-fabrics are as 
sure, clear and bright as on the day they were fu-at 
woven."— Hyatt Verrill. 

How Inca Empibb Vanibhed? 

The story of the tragic end of this glorious culture 
is told by Prescott on the authority of the Spanish 
historians of the 16 th century. He describes the 
treachery of the Spanish embassy (invaders) to the 
Inca ruler in the following moving words: 

"The treatment of Atahuallpa (Inca Emperor) 
from first to last forms undoubtedly one of the 
darkest chapters in Spanish colonial history. There 
may have been massacres perpetrated on a more 
octended scale and executions accompanied with a 
greater refinement of cruelty. But the blood-stained 
annals of conquest afford no such example of cold- 
hearted and aystematio persecution, not of the enemy ^ 
but of one whose whole deportment had been that 
of a friend and a benefactor. From the hour that 
Pisano and his ibllowera had entered tlie kingdom, 
the hand of friendship had been extended to them by 
the natives. Their first act on orossing the mountains 


was to kidnap the Emperor and massacre his people. 
The sieizurc of his i>crscui might be vindicated by 
those who considered the end as justifying the means, 
on the ground that it was indispensable to secure the 
triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be 
urged for the massacre of the unarmed and helpless 
population— os wanton .ss it was wicked. 



Tuibaiis and ear-rings oi Mfjxican gods ip a 
]>alar;e at Palcnque (South Indian imprints 
in Mexico) 


"The long confinement of the Inca had been used 
by the conquerors to wring from him treasures with 
the hard grip of avarice. During the whole of this 
dismal period, he had conducted himself with singular 
generosity and good faith. He had opened a free 
passage to the Spaniards through every part of his 
Empire; ond had furnished every facility for the 
execution of their plans. When these were accom- 
plifilied, notwithstanding their promise to release him, 
he was arraigned before a mock tribunal, and under 
pretences equally false and frivolous was condemned 
to an excruciating death.”— PreBOott. 

That lack of diplomacy and too much faith in 
truth led to the utter ruin of the mighty Eingpire of 
the Incas will be evident to the reader after going 
through the detailed account of the treachery played 
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by t.hf> Spanish gang who vistiod the Emperor as 
guests. 

While the simple-hearted host offered the best 
hospitality to the invaders, they planned his capture 
and tile trap was well laid in bis own palace, where 
be had agreed to give them audience. The chief of 
the bandits saw that arms were in order, says 
PriiSfolt, and that the breast-plates of their horses 
wore garnished with bells, to add by tiieir noise to 
the conisitemation of the Iiubans. 



Ganesha in America 


Prescoli says: 'These arraMsmonls being com- 
pleted, moss was performed with soleiiuiity 

invoking His help to spread His shield over the 
soldiers who were fighting to extend the Empire of 
the Cross.” They posed like a company of martyrs, 
about to lay down- their lives in the defence of their 
faith; but instead, they were a licentious band of 
adventurers, meditating one of tlie inosl< atrocious acts 
of perfidy in history 1 

“At noon the Emperor marched in a huge proces- 
sion with oriental splendour. Numerous people just 
sweeping every particle of rubbish led the procession. 
Within a mile of the city the Emperor wanted to 
have his camp, but Pisarro, determined on hia mur- 
derous intention said he was waiUng to dine with him 
and that he must come to the pahme the same even- 
ing. Tiio Emperor agreed and advised his general to 
loavc the army behind and enter the palace with only 
a few of them and without arms <non*violeuce and 
etiquette). The Spaniards were overjoyed to hear 
that he would spend the night with them. The 
Emperor reached the square which was blypST than 
any in Spain. The attendant noblee were loaded with 


gold and silver ornaments; the Empmor was carried 
on a sedan, a solid threme of gold ef inestiniable 
value. 

“Not a Spaniard was to be seen and skQl the 
Emperor did not suspect any trap and he 
asked his people, “Where are the stiangese?” The® 
caltTc Valverde, a Spanish missionary. The maseionaiy 
told the imprisoned Emperor to accept Christianty 
and become tributary of the Emperor of Spain, who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to conquer and 
convert the natives of the western hessiq^efe. Tbs 
eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark 
brow grew darker as he replied: “I will be no man's 
tributaiyl I am greater than any prince on earth. Your 
Emperor may be a great prince; 1 do not doubt it, 
when I see that he has sent hie subjects so far across 
the waters; and 1 am willing to hold him ae a 
brother. As for the Pope of whom you speak, he 
must be cragy to talk of giving away countries which 
do not belong to him. For my faith 1 will not change 
it. Your own God, as you say, was pnt to death bv 
the veiy men whom he created. But mine,*’ he con- 
cluded, pointing to his deity — then alas 1 sinking in 
glory behind the mountains— “my God still lives in 
the Heavens, and takes care of His children.” 

“He then demanded of the priest by what autho- 
rity he had said these things. The friar pointed to 
the book (Bible). The Emperor taking it turned over 
the pages a moment, then recalled the insult, be 
threw the Bible down and demanded an explanation 
for the misdeeds of Spaniards committed on hh) 
people during their journey from the coast. 

“The Emperor was then arrested by his Sj^aniah 
guests and his people murdered and then robbed. 
And soon the Emperor discovered that llie Spaniarcte 
were not messengers of Christ, hut they had a lurking 
appetite for gold. As we bear in proverbial Hindu 
stories, the Emperor offered his captors that if it was 
gold that they were after, he could undertake to fill up 
gold in a hall (17 X 20 ft.) and then they could take 
it home and release him. The Emperor actually carried 
out his promise but the Spaniards cheated him again 
and executed him in a ruthless maimer.” 

Ikga TRsasinuB 

A Spanish, writer of the 10th ceotuiy. wrrtiDg of 
the Inca tveanires midi 

“It ie a well-authenticated report that these is a 
secret hall in the fortress of Cuaco, whore an inamonss 
treasure is concealed, consisting of statues of all the 
Incas, wrought in gold. A lady ie still living, Dona 
Maria d« Esquivel, tlie wife of the last Inca, (per> 
haps a relation of the Inca who served aa, %aaa?s 
puppet) who has visited this hall, and I have baaed 
her relate the in which she was oanied to see it. 

“Don Gados, toe lady^s- husband, did not mmatohi 
a style of Jiving becoming bis high' rank.. Maraa eouto- 
times reproached him, dechuang that toe had^ bsair 
deoeivad into matvyiiig a^poor Indian under too bUgv 
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title of the Lord or Inca. She said this so frequently 
that Don Carioa one Bhtht exchimied, *Lady! do you 
'wish to knoir whether I am rich or poor ? You shall 
see that no Lord or King in the world has a larger 
treasure than 1 harre.' Then covering her eyes with a 
halkHcerchief, he made her torn round two or three 
times, and taking her by the hand, led her a short 
distanee before he removed the bandage. On opening 
her eyes what was her amaaement! She had gone not 
more than two hundred paces, and dew^cndcjd a short 
tight of steps, and edie now found herself in a largo 
qu andra egular hall, where, ranged on benches round the 
walls, she behold the of the dead Incas, each of 

the sise of a boy of twel^ years old, all of messive 
gold! She saw also many vessels of gold and silvin*. 
'In fact,’ she said, 'it was one of the most magnificent 
trearores in the whole world.* ** (The anonymous author 
otf Antig. Y. Monumentos del Peru MS.) 

SjHtinfH Cidiural Mustion,— Let those who still 
believe in non-violence at all times read the gruesome 
ifrie of Spain’s niltural mission in South America. 

'*The Kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
most decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were sub- 


verted. Its heaven>*de8eended aristocracy was levelled 
almost to the coisiition of the peasants. The peopis 
becfune the serfs of the conquerors. Their dweliings in 
the capital were seised and appropriated. The templieff 
were turned into stables; the royal palaces into barracks 
for the troops. The sanctity of religious houses was 
violated, and thousands of matrons and maidens, who 
lived in chaste seclusion in the conventual establish- 
ments, were now turned abroad and became the prey 
of a licentious soldiery. A fabourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by Spanish officers.”— Prescott, 
p. m. 

It is painful to note that czecases like those des- 
cribed above were perpetrated in the name of Christ- 
ianity! Blit when religion prostitutes itself for prose- 
lytisation nothing better can be expected. Time has 
its revenges. Was it not the hand of fate whicii ordered 
(hat these same Spaniards, after full four centuries, 
should see themselves humiliated at the hands of the 
Moorsl 

Snnie of the illuetntioni refer to the euthor'e previoue erticle. 
“Aryan Rulera of America." publlriied in The Modern Revieie fw 
June, 194S. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OFINDU 

Bt ASOEE KUMAR MAJUMDAR 


On 1st of April, the ‘All Fools Day,’ the Staiesmmi ol 
Calcutta came out with an editorial on "Archaeology 
since Partition.” The title was a bit misleading, fur 
in fact it had little to say about Archaeology in India 
(except what was totally wrong) but a great deal 
about its present Director-General, Dr. R. £. M. 
Wheeler. T^s fulsome eulogy of an otherwise obscure 
os-Bngadier come at a veiy opportune moment, tha(< 
is just when his term of office was practically over 
with luB re-appointment under consideratioa. May 
be that was the reason, for his being lauded dry high, 
and an otherwise sane editor had the temerity to 
declare: "Archaeological Survey of India especially 
under the enesgstde management of Dr. E. £. M. 
Wheeler regained aiid< surpassed its former prestige.” 
That a Britoah editor writing in an Aitgio*-lndian 
Daily sboiild ignore the works of Mr. E. D. Banerjse, 
Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar, Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Mr. K. 
Nw Dikshib, Mr. Daysinm Bahni and others, is not to 
be wonder^ at. Btzt why did ha throw into the 
limbo of' oblivioD Cunningham, Vogel and Mamhall? 

In view of the mis-statements eontained in toe 
SteteMimm, seme. of the pseeent working of 

thw Department of Acohsaolo^r seemed to be neces- 
sary. So I wrote a letter to the Editor of the 
Slotemmi. pstniixiii mt the haamfui natum of his 


editorial. To this I received a prompt rei>ly that 
owing to want of space my letter could not be pub- 
lished. Anybody who has been reading the letters to 
the editor of that paper since then, will understand 
what this reply really meant. 

In 1938 the Government of India appointed Sir 
Leonard Woolley to invc.stigate into the workings of 
the Department and suggest reforms. The Woolley 
Report revealed the scandalous manner in which the 
department had worked during the 'twenties aod 
thirties.’ The department was found altogether lack- 
ing in trained personnel for the necessary works, and 
pathetic instances of utter inefficiency, with which the 
work was being carried, were cited. 

Apparently, the most imi>orlant and probably the 
only result of the costly report was that Brigadier 
Wheeler was brought practically straiftot from the 
battle-front and became the Director-General of 
Archaeology in 1944. It was pointed out at the time, 
that he was a fresh man, and had no knowledge of 
Indian history or archaeology. The Government how* 
ever supported his appointment in the Assembly on 
the specious plea that he knew about the methods 
of archaeological works and his 7mnn work wouid bo 
to irmn the officers, so that when lie wcnikl leave 4r 
years later there would be no dearth- oi witoble 
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officers to supervise the branches of the Department. 
Dr. Wheeler also declared that, if after be retired 
India was forced to go oiiteide for selecting his suc- 
cessor, he would have failed in one of his main tasks. 

However, in May 1047 in a plan for the future 
development of official archaeology in India, Dr. 
Wheeler wrote: “It is not to be wondered therefore 
that the amount of research produced by the average 
officer of the Survey during a long career spent with 
some of the most important archaeological materials 
in the world is generally negligible. Instead, the pros- 
pect is too frequently one of combined ignorance nnd 
inertia.” Again in the same report; “Without such 
further training, combined with systematic reading at 
honiie, it is useless to send them abroad, where they 
will serve as ambassadors of ignorance and will give 
a totally false impression of the true capacity of their 
countiymen.” 

Apart from the propriety of describing his 
colleagues, some of them eminent Indologists, epi- 
graphists or numismatists, in the language he has 
thought fit to use, it should be noted that in spile of 
bis being imported to train our officers, Dr. Wheeler 
admits that so far as training goes he lias been a 
total failure. As he was never taking any stops to 
(rain even a single officer, the* Advisory Board of 
An*ha(;V).logy recommended that suitable officers should 
be sent abroad for regular training so that they might 
be put in charge* of the Department as a whole or 
hold other responsible posts in its various branches. 
The necessity of such training was admitted by the 
Dircctor-Generu] and the ruoposal was unanimously 
accepted. But still, nlthougli his term of appointment 
is practically over, no practical steps have been taken. 

Of course, the Director-General had opened <*er- 
lain classics for training students in the methods of 
archaeology, but the public is still unaware of the 
mode of teaching adopted in the different centres 
opened for the puriioee and also the extent to which 
the plan has been successful. It is rumoured that, in 
most of these training centres the Director-General 
himself took but little part in the training which was 
mostly imparted by very junior officers. Although 
several attempts have been made to get details of 
the training, no detailed report has yet been submitted 
to the Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

Thus, not only the Director-General has done 
any good but has been responsible for many 
evils. He started with the idea that the main work 
of his department is the preservation of antiquities 
and not its interpretation. As a matter of fact, he 
has discouraged all manner of research work and 
during the last, few years that he has been at the 
helm of affairs, the officers of the department have 
given little evidence of critical study of epigraphic or 
numismatic material or other sources for reconstruct- 
ing the history of India. Their efforts have been 
strictly limited to writing reports on the excavations 
undertaken by them. 


Dr. Wheeler was very eloquent about the neces- 
sity of sending cultural miaaons abroad. One such 
mission was sent to.' Iran which consisted of Dr. 
Wheeler himself, his wife and his senior Muslim 
colleAgue. The report of this mission which visited 
Persia in November 1945 has not been made public. 
It is widely rumoured that the mission was more 
political than cultural and that .the report contained 
a series of diatribes against the Russians and that 
major part of it was filled with observations about 
the military movements of the Russians on the 
frontier. Being a soldier. Dr. Wheeler was eminently 
suitable for this sort of work which probably the 
Russians in their characteristically blunt way would 
de.scribe as espionage. Anyway the Rujssians refused 
this mission pc?rmission to visit the places under their 
occupation and turned it out. Next year the Direci/Or- 
General again uccumpanied with bis wife, took Hir 
Norman Kdgeley, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and the Curator of the Peshawar Museum on another 
of his peripatetic mission of Afghanistan. It is to be 
observed that in none of these massions was an Indian 
scholar of repute selected to accompany him and it 
may well be imagined that the result of such missions 
could not bc) of any benefit to India or to the couu- 
irie.'i which they visited. 

Another plan of this ex-Hrigadier was to establish 
a Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and 
Anthropolog>'. Curiously the Committee that was 
appointed to draw up a plan of the Museum consisted 
entirely of Govcrnnieut officials and with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary, Dr. N. P. Ghakravarty, there 
was not a single person on that body wlio had any 
knowledge of Ancient Indian History or Archaeology. 
The Chairman of this Coiuinittee was Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. The GomniiLt.ee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Director on a very high salary, Rs. 1760— 
100—2250 and the qualifications were laid down in such 
u way that a person without any knowledge of 
Ancient History or Archaeology, such as Dr. Wheeler, 
could be appointed to the post. In fact, it was generally 
believed at the time that Dr. Wheeler was anxious to 
secure the post for himself. But unfortunately for him, 
the All-India Oriental Conference passed a resolution 
that the Director of the proposed Museum ^ould be 
a scholar conversant with ancient Indian History and 
Archaeology and that preferably he should be an Indian. 
As a result of some amount of agitation from outside, 
the recommendations of Gwyer Committee were not 
given effect to and the proposals have been put before 
the Archaeological Advisory Board. 

Dr. Wheeler has done another mischief by creating 
communal feelings of a new type: He xmt only in season 
and out of season brings prominently to notice the 
difference between Hindus and Muslims but also 
between North India and South India, and in several 
places he has taken credit that it was he who has done 
justice to the South IndiaiiB. 

Quite a large number of officers have been ap*- 
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pointed during the regime of the present Direetor- 
Generai and most of these appoiutments have been far 
from satisfactory. As he is himself ignorant of Indian 
History and Archaeology, the recruitment has pro- 
ceeded on the baris that such a knowledge is a dis- 
qualification. Again and again the Advisory Board of 
Archaeology emphasised the need for making these 
appointments through a special expert committee and 
though these recommendations were placed before the 
Government of India, noticing has l^on done so far. 
Once a brother of Mr. Casey, the ex-Govemor, was 
appointed by Dr. Wheeler at very high salary to do 
some trivial work. Another very important appoint- 
ment is held in the Department by a man who5>‘e 
ignorance, it is said, does not stop at Indian History 
but to all subjects taught at any University. This, I was 
told, was the reason why 1 could not find out the last 
mentioned gentleman’s qualifications in spite of some 
searching enquiries. As this and most of similar 
appointments are permanent, the Director-General will 
indeed leave a very poor legacy to his successor. 

-:0 
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In the Draft Constitution the preservation, protec- 
tion and maintenance of monuments and places of 
national importance forms one of the forty 'directive 
principles of state policy.' Hence the Archaeological 
Department is bound to have greater prestige and 
importance in future as custodian of the rich national 
heritage of our past. We look forward to it to supply 
materials for the reconstruction of our ancient history 
and civilisation. As such, its progress and welfare should 
be a matter of great concern to those who wish well 
of the country. Unfortunately, the Indian public being 
too much absorbed in politics, have not deveted in tlie 
past that amount of care and attention to this Depart- 
ment which it deserves. At the present moment things 
have coime to such a pass that permanent injury of a 
great character is likely to be inflicted upon the 
Department, unless prompt steps are taken to com- 
pletely reform the department. I hope this article has 
given enough indication as to the reform which is most 
ncH'ossary and urgent. 


WINDSOR CASTLE 

B-* OWEN MORSHEAD. o.s.o., m.c. 


London’s river, the Tham(% touches history at many 
points in its wanderings, but one of the most interesting 
must surely bo the precipitous escarpment on which 
stands one of England’s Royal Castlce^Windsor. 
Rteing steeply from the gentle embrace of the river, 
this site was cliosen foi the castle as long ago as the 
eleventh century, by the Norman King William L 
Today it is still used as one of the homes of King 
Gcoige VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

There is one date in English history which every 
child knows; it is “William the Conqueror 1066*’ — the 
last time that England was conquered. This William of 
Normandy, on first arriving in the country, at once 
looked to the defence of his capital, which had grown 
up on its present site, the point nearest to the sea at 
which the Thames could be hrideed. He built the 
famous Tower of London to defend the approach up 
the river Thames from the sea and at a redius of about 
twenty-five miles (forty kilometres) he further erected 
a circle of strongholds, of which Windsor Castle was 
the most imposing. Not that even this was the first 
association of Windsor with the monarchy, for the 
8axon kings had before him chosen it for their retreat 
on account of the hunting facilities afforded by the 
royal park and forest, which at that time was vastly 
more extensive than it is today. 

The Palace of the Saxon kings had been situated 
in the low-lying area of the forest, conveniently near 


iho river Thames up which they would travel from 
Loudon, and not far from Runnymede — that great river- 
side meadow where King John in 1215 granted .the 
Magna Carla upon which Britain’s social liberties still 
rest today. Some two and a half miles (five kilometres) 
away, however, the river has scooped out for itself a 
channel at the foot of an abrupt escarpment ; and 
William the Conqueror, observing the strategic possi- 
bilities of this formation, moved the royal residence to 
its summit, and laid out the Castle very much as it 
is now. Its walls are extremely andieut ; so are the 
various buildings which they contain, although natural- 
ly those have undergone alteration as the centuries 
passed and the standard of domestic comfort rose. The 
most extensive changes were those made by King 
hidward the Third in 1260, King Charles the Second 
in 1670, and George the Fourth in 1825. Such adapta- 
tions arc to be expected in a building of such unusual 
antiquity. 

Covering some fourteen acres (five and a half 
hectares) in all, the Castle lies along the top of the 
(‘liff, in form resembling an elongated hour-glass, or 
figure of eight. Where its two maip courtyards join, 
at the waist of the figure, there rises the lofty and 
noble Norman Keep, on a green mound, constructed 
in 1084. This bars the 4Pppn^ to the royal apart- 
ments, restricting the entry to a single archway 
defended by massive walls and a portculliaed gateway. 
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TJp in the Keep, dhere formed^ tite Oeratiar end the 
garrison had their quartBos, are now housed the Boyal 
Anshives. From the aumniit, at the tit^ o! aa immense 
iBagstaff, flies tlte royal standard. From the battlements, 
to wJiich the publie are admitted, the eye tcavela far 
oveo*. unduiatiag woodlands in every direction, returxk- 
ing to dweU upon the silvery Thames 'which divides the 
Castle grounds from the historic buildings and playing 
fields of Bton CoU^ in the valley below. 
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Hie interior view of St. George’s Chapel in 
Windsor Oastie 


The Castle is approached from the South by ® 
straight avenue three miles (five kilometres) in length 
flanked on both sides by double rows of tall elm trees; 
this avenue, the most spectacular in the country, was 
planted in lfiS4 by King Charles the Second. One of 
the quadrangles of the Castle ia appropriated to the 
accommodation of the Sovereign, and on gala occa- 


when i)tis:filhid to eaiMatybW^ Tbek Afiiiasd^' 
guests and the wyal household, •nnw* *wids are 
occupied. This flgure oomprises only what may be 
cafJad the snigratoiy population of the CasSe ; in Edi- 
tion there are flfly separate familieB oeoupsrhig inde- 
pendent houses witliin the precincts all toe year round, 
whether or not Th^r Majesties are in residence. When 
to these is added a Ecnall army of workmen ef all kinds 
of trades, whose professional life is passed within the 
Csstlc althou^ they inhabit houses in the town, it will 
be seen that this ancient assemblage of buildings 
embraces a social community of considerable aise. 

Bneloaed within one of the two court3rards is the 
equivalent of a complete cathedral establishment, 
clustering round the illustrious dt. George's Chapel. 
Grouped about its quiet cloisters arc the residences of 
the Dean and canons, the choinaen and the sacristans. 
This chapel, dedicated to St. George, the patron Saint 
of England, is one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country. Built just before 1500, its wide 
span Is vaulted with a solid stone roof of matchless 
grace and loveliness ; and the fretted canopies to the 
carved fhoir-atalls arc surmounted by the banners of 
the Knights of the Garter. For this is the central 
shrine of that ancient and honourable Order ; and here 
are to be seen some 800 heraldic stall-plates, executed 
in coloured enamels, which reach back in continuous 
sequence to 1348, the year in which the Order was 
founded. 

Windsor Castle has long ceased to be a fortress, 
be ing now and for the past four hundred years one of 
the eflhnal residences of the Xing. It is so large that 
the Sovereign now-a-days prefers to inhabit a smaller 
house in the Great Park, as affording that occasional 
privacy which even a monarch seeds. Nevertheless fov 
se*^eral weeks in the year the Royal Family stdl reside 
within its august walls, notably is peace time for the 
famous race meeting at Ascot, when its courts are filled 
with a gay concouise and all its storied past comes to 
life once more in the glitter ami gaiety of the present. 
Embosomed ia trees upon its proud emimmee, today, 
the CsMle sleeps, to reawaken in happier daye and 
resume the unbroken tradition of close upon nine 
hundred yean. 
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S(. r.porne's Olinppt ftande in one of fh.. two pourfyt.rds ofliio palace in Windsor OasU^ 
















'J'Ik* liinbour of tttiifn, Palrstiiie, ierniiiius of Mio pipoliiu' whirh brings oil from tlir Mo^iil wrlls. 
J( is no\i ii .l«'wisli ii:i\:il Imsf- ilir Ari'b*. .•out( inl lb” it 
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Ali'xaudrj.T. ll>f ptiri, ami riiy of Eg.yi>t iw IItp Mr<lilf'rWincan S**m. which is ono of the 

< mil;? MV li!isr« of l.lic Xnih-s against iho Jews r>f PMloslinc 




LEADERS, GENIUSES AND THE HOME 

Br CYKIL MODAK 


A FREE counlry ataudrt in nood of the right leader 
iuid tiio best, genius. Some feel tiiat headers Uho 
geniuses an: bom and not made. Others hold that a 
leader is made and so is u genius. Many believe that 
inoiioy not onij* mak(‘s th<j mare go, but also rai.st» 
a .man to tlie piuuaele of leadership and makes I he 
world naoRuize auotlnr man as a genius. But fiw 
indeed realize that the home plays a great and signi- 
licaiit part in the making of leaders and geiiiuse.'*. 
Probably tlie home is ecliiised behind a gray cloud Df 
commonplaca cverydayness, while leadership and 
gemus are fringed with tlm aura of glamour. That is 
why leadership and genius are not often associal^'d 
logetlier in most minds. 

There is an enticing romance about being a leader 
or u genius. But a strenuous discipline is also involved 
and this discipline ought to start in the home. How 
many are willing to submit cheerfully to this disci- 
jdiiir? Undisciplined leaders are either climbers, 
uiiscrupuluusly using other people to rise higher, or 
proxies wanting the kudos but noi the labour ; 
wheims disciplined leaders are men and women who 
have trained themselves for the eminently complex 
luak of inspiring, toiling, suffering and leading thuir 
group through every valley of disappointment, every 
iorest of prejudice, up the steep path )f progress. 

Undisciplined geniuses are like a leaking vessel 
put to sea, doomed to shiiiwreck; whereas disciplined 
geniuses arc men and women who have educated 
themselves to express truth and beauty through the 
iiK'dium of their choice to rcliuc, ennoble and inspire 
tlieir group. They have infinite patience for they know 
that they are striving after perfection. If the leader 
ex-presses tin; will of the pooi)le, the genius expresse-s 
the ideals and emotions of the people. They are both 
made or unmade in the home. 

There is a three-fold differenc{‘ between one who 
•tan lead and those who wait to be led. Th(‘ difference 
is necessary. Without follow'crs, there can be no 
leaders. The leadei* has imiokt, and can percieve the 
«sigDs of the timed, and being aware of the goal, can 
decide what must be done, what risks taken and what 
course followed, while the otliers wait for a signal 
for something to happen. The leader has initiativv 
and is never afraid to act as the changing situations 
demand, without the driver’s wliip, wh.le the othei-s 
wait to be urged on or driven to do their duty. The 
leader has itU^rity, and is not influencf'd b}* personal 
■considerations or sectional interests or social couven- 
tioDs. He accepts the authoritative verdict of con- 
science and the logic of events, while the mob sways 
this side and that by this influence and that, cheering 
whosoever id in power. Thus when a leader surrenders 
his insight, initiative and integrity to the will of the 
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group, he ceuM'S t*» bo a loader aud becomes a much- 
ino\ed pawn in a confused game Ihut must end in 
calamiiy. Is ibis a Fascist dlauil? lo it opposed 1o 
the ideal of Democracy? ra.-cism, lot u.> remember, 
clomands that the leader bo Uaiiiod as a domi-god 
and the populace be made just so many iiicchauical 
meu and women without the right to think. Dcuio- 
criu-y is the rule of the people, by the po-ndo, for 
ili(‘ people. A good h‘ader is the ri'presentativc of thi' 
pouplo, tlie common, disinherited, down-trodden 
masses, wlio is a loader because there is a historical 
need for him to lead hiai people a day’s march nearer 
the Promi-ed Land. But it is he who must lead. If 
be follows the prejudices and superstitions of his 
people there is bound to be a shipwreck. A people 
can go a.'jtray for the want of a strong, animating and 
puri»uai\e lead. 

Tins docs not mean that a good leader must be 
an autocrat imposing Ids dictatorial will on the group. 
Ihat would kill the potentiality of the lUce and the 
jK'r-Joaality of each individual member. On the con- 
trary. lie must be uiindi bclrei t'ducated, cultured, 
relined, and inspired that he can be patient and 
palcnily cinble his grouj) i-> understand each situa- 
tion and Liie reasons that determine the course of 
action that he thinks right. He mu^t have abundant 
laith ill his people and in ilie histoncal process. He 
must have a str-rling characUr so that he can give a 
cha!l(‘ng(' when a challenge i,s inevitable, and com- 
mand eoufideiiec and respect without ever having to 
.stov.p to demand tiiem either by word or atiniuments. 
Thus alone cim good leadei,- hip become not an im- 
i>osiiiuu, but an expo.siliou of the vaguely felt finer 
a-spiratioiis of tin' group through the chosen leader. 
Fin- it through the leader that tile race comes to 
iiwarenos.s of its own stierigth and shorteomings, of it.*< 
own ambitions and needs, of its ,own progress and 
de.-^tiny. 

'J’he education for leadership must be in the 
Home. It is m ihe home that the chill musi learn 
to be indrr»»‘iident, courageous, and large-hearted. 
But many Indian parents, mother and grandmothers 
in particular, at an ambitious child who leaves 
the elder’.< fingers in n crowd oi who stands in front 
of a full-length chcvaJ-glass and acts the part of a 
leader. Wo seem to be iMinoritably unable to appre- 
ciate independence or the desire to stand on their own 
legs in our children. If the children assert their inde- 
pendence and wish to be adventurc'us and experiment 
with things the grown-ups arc always ready to throw 
a wet blanket t»u the enthusiasm of the children. How' 
often have we noi heard a dear graiidmotbcr say 
to a boy of twelve or fourteen, “No! Not. .. .Darling! 
you must not go out swimming 1.... You must not go 
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near a river I.... Or. ...or.... a lake — or.... or any 
water.... Be careful , doiiingt*’ Or she says to a 
younger boy, say of ten, '*No, my pet, you must Qoi 
go to tliat school picnic because. . ..because. .. .No I 

those boys going with you they might push you 

into the river I" 

One can appreciate the maternal instinct but one 
has to condemn the effect of such sentimentality. It 
turns out boys and girls lacking in self-conffdcnce which 
is the very foundation of independence. Only moral 
cripples are turned out by this kind of sentimental 
insistence that the child should depend on his parents 
for everything, fi'om serving his meals to choosing what 
he shall wear. This is certainly not the way that 
Jawaharlal Nehru or George Washington or Oliver 
Cromwell or Martin Luther was braught up. This ia 
the way tiiose cliildrcu are brought up who are destined 
U) uphold the hurriblv tradition of slavery. 

If freedom of clioice, independence of character, 
the spirit ul initiative and courage of originality are 
auLOtheicd in a boy or girl between the ages of six and 
sixteen, whui cun they be but good slaves? Someone 
else must clioose for them what is right or wrong. Some- 
one (.‘Ise must tell them wind to do. Someone else must 
set the example for them to follow. Someone else jnusi 
create precedeuU which they ma> imitate. They dare 
not think or love or eveu do anything that ns off the 
beaten track. In the home they have been broken in 
accordiug to orlliodox and lime-honoured (or time- 
dtocredited ?) i»rejudices Their minds and their hearts 
aie put. into atr.'iiUjackelM and must continue to feel 
uiicoma'ortable. But they cuuuol break open that stvuiU 
jaeket and find release'. 

Another teude'iiey in tiic home is to shield the child 
from the eousiHiueiiccs of liis actions. Mother and 
father discuss the m/iti(*r. “Our sou hag doUe wrong. 
But you must supifort the child utiierw'i.H* Ids prestige 
and the prestige of our rcsjiee tilde family yill be lost,” 
says tiie mother. "1 he father siJiuiily or with a grunt 
acquiesces. The urchin re.diseg that his father is a 
title-holder and the Heudnnister will not dare to cross 
swords with a (iai Bahadur. What is the ultimate 
j'e.sult? I'lie boy g{.e.s on becoming a worse urchin, a 
worse citizen and a worse character. He can never 
be a leader. He is only half a man. It takes brave and 
wise parents to let llieir cluldreii suffer the penalty for 
their wrong actions. 

Seldom do jmreiil.s inspire their children to lespect 
othf‘r }»eople, other ]»i*oi»le’s i»roper{y, other people's 
rights, oilier la'o-jde's point of view'. It is always, “01 
what impertinence! Tho.se low-lmrn X'a think so-and- 
si) and cxp«‘ct our son to do thig or that and our 
daughter to marry tlicir good-for-nothing son!” And 
th(' children absorb thi> superiority-complex to suffer 
and through bitter suffering in later life try to get rid of 
it. It i.s in tlie home tliat our children, our girls and 
bo>'s, sliould Jcarii naturally and without coercion, that 
eveiybody good and useful is worthy of respect; that 
everybody's property is to be respected; that every- 


body has the right to think and feel and believe as he 
or she does, provided it is reasonable. When children 
cannot do this, they cannot become leaders. 

The home must not be the gra\e, but the cradle 
for those qualities wiiich make men and women worthy 
citisens and some oif them worthy leaders. Read the 
biographies and auto-biographies of the world's great 
leaders and it will be found that the home played a 
leading part in making them what the world later 
acknowledged them to be. 

If parents let children grow up like plants and leave 
them to the mercy of the law of nature, the children 
will become selfish, wilful, uncivil and unworthy loaders, 
if at all. They may attract public attention by becom- 
ing gooiidaa or gangsters but they will never attract 
attention as great leaders. The home and all that 
term connotes, parents, grand-parents, older brothers 
and siators, uncles and aunts consciously shape 

children to become leaders. 

And India desperately needs leaders in every field 
of activity, leaders capable of succeeding those whu are 
stalwarts today, leaders capable of fllliug the breach 
where that exists. In science and industry, in literature 
and art, in social and political activities, we need men 
and women of insight and initiative and integrity to give 
a reasoned and bold lead to the c'ounlry. The stalwarts 
of today may well become the immortals of tomorrow'. 
Vet tomorrow they may not be in the flesh with us. 
Who will adorn their places worthily? Let us be quite 
sure that without leaders, or with incompetent on(^'!i, 
those who lack inright and are infolemnt, those who 
lack initiative and are liid to the apron-strings ol 
others, those w'bo lack iulegjity and are self-seekers, a 
free country cannot prosper and must eventually fall 
on evil days. 

Yet how many potential leaders are stunted and 
crushed by the eccentricities of the home and thosi; 
who govern itl How many boys and girls dovclo]) all 
manner of complexes and psychoses because of mal- 
treatment like Byron! Paroxysms of parental rage, 
the spirit of paternal domination, selfishness, indiscipline, 
discourtesy, back-biting, irrespoiisibilily and the like' 
on the part of pareiils and the senior members of the 
liome are not likely to foster the qualities' of leadership 
in u child, however, promising he or she may be. 

All this implies that parent.s should be educati'd. 
wliereoa in India it is our misfortune that over 90 per 
cent of the parents are illiterate. But in some cases the 
illiterate father and mother know* by some instinct how 
to bring up a child while the semi-educated parents 
do not. It would be a great day when nil the 400 
millions of India and Pakistan would find the portals of 
education thrown open to them. But it would be a 
greater day when we would organise some sort of 
special education to create that kind of a home with 
Love and Beauty and Truth which touch the mind and 
heart of every child like the sunlight that makes the 
l'>tu»*opeu its petals. 

Someone might well ask, "What ig tfie school meant 
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for then?" Schools and colleges must continue the 
good work begun in the home. They give the students 
opportunities for the ctiltivation of those qualities of 
insight, initiative and integrity wliich are intrinsic 
qualities of leadership. Knowledge, of course, they 
must acquire. But they must acquire so much more 
than book-leorning. Students who pass through our 
schools and colleges must be mentally vitalized not 
devitalized; must he morally enriched not made insol- 
vent; must he culturally nourished not tmnsculated. 
Ttipy must hjarn to aJminif' the great men and wcimen 
of the past and to emulate thfun. They must grow more 
•md more conscious of the evils that need to he 
reformed, the task that wait to he undertaken, the 
problems that have to be solved, the pitfalls that niiis* 
be avoided. It is not as if a man or woman can read 
tlirough a book on 'Parliamentary Procedure* overnight 
and turn into a leader on the morrow. I/cader.s have 
to fill in the liard term of apprenticeship, and where 
can flmy do this better than in school and college? 
"Leaders are born and not miuh’/’ is a convenient adage 
for escapists. But it does not ab-olve jiarents, teachers, 
or educational .authorities from Hirir sham of the res- 


ponsibility .and their share of the blame. Children are 
bom. They have to be ma/iv leaders. Some children 
may have inherited all the potentialities of leaders but 
may bo crippled by the wrong kind of environment, 
the wrong kind of teaching, the wrong kind of 
t^iinishment. 

It Ls welcome news that a .school td train lenders 
has been .started in N^aini Tal with the vrell-knowm 
educationist, Mr, Pearse of Gwalior as the Prin<;ipfd. 
The aims and ideals of the achord seem to be praise- 
worthy. We have eonfidence in Mr. Pearse and in 
those who are on the governing body of the school 

Vet no school and no college, no matter if the 
\ng(*l O.abriel or even Suraswoiti, the patron-deity of 
learning, herself fook o\Tr charge, can take the place 
of the home. Nor enn one expect schools or colUges 
tr) be(‘ome mental hospitals to remedy and treat and 
cure defects and maladjustments and damages caii.aed 
by the home. The home is the kindergarten for 
leaders no leas than for geniuses. It is the earliest 
training-ground for all that great De.ss, heroism and 
moral grandeur that, make.s nations great, glorious and 
triumphant. 
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THE PLACE OF ENGUSH IN FREE INDIA 

By USHA BISWAS, m.v, b.t. 


Now that tlie political freedom of India has been 
achieved, what should be the place of English in 
independent India is yne of the big problem.s that 
confront the country. So far English occupied n 
very important place in the cultural and intellectual 
life of India, ns a result, of which our mother-tongue.s 
have been relegated to the background. A.‘» a matter 
of fact, in our schools and colleges, much mort? tiun'C 
and attention are devoted to the teaching of English 
than to that of our mother-tongue, which is usually 
neglected. English is still the medium of instruction 
in the higher courses of study. We J?ct so much store 
by English that a sound knowledge of it is very often 
considered to be the criterion of one’s efficiency in 
one’s official career, even, and serves as a passporl 
t/o cultured and enlightened society, so to say. Many 
of us are the products of a hybrid education and 
culture, which we pride ourselves upon. A good deal 
of the present importance of English may be mainly 
attributed to the fact that it was until recently the 
language of the ruling nation. But now that India 
has sh^en off the foreign yoke, all the sen.sible people 
of the country feel that things should not be what 
they are at present, and have becomf; rather intolerant 
of the undue importance that has been attached to 
English so far. The pressing need of the reorienta- 
tion of the entire educational policy of the country on 
national lines has come hoRne to us all, and has set 
ns seriously thinking as to how to evolve a gystem 
of education that will be more in keeping vdth the 


changed condiliou in our molhrrland, brought about 
by the attainment of freedom. At the present moment, 
we Jill realize the folly of a*.«igiiinp >uch an important, 
place to Phigllsh in education well Jis in our everj'- 
day life, and are fully alive to (ho fact that, it is 
derogatory to our national T>ro.slige and dignity to 
neglect our mother- longue, and deprive it of its 
rightful place. Apart from all this, there is no deny- 
ing the fact, also, that to-day the average Indian 
student is being intellectually cramped, being co«n»- 
pelled to lenm all subjects and express his thoughts 
and ideas through the medium of a foreign tongue 
which he naturally fiods it hard t master. He cannot 
be expected to be? able to expre.s.s himself as freely in 
a foreign language as he can in his mother-tongue, 
over which he h.as got a fur gn*.ater command. 

Bengal owts a deep debt of gratitude to the late 
Sir Aabuto-sh Mukherjee. It was he who first included 
the vernacular in the higher course« of study. In 
Bengal until recently English whs the medium of 
instruction in schools. It still forms an important part 
of the school curriculwin', and Ls one of the principal 
.subjects to be taught. The pupils are debarred from 
promotion to a higher class if they lail in English. 
In colleges Englisli Is still the mecliujti of iu.«truclion, 
all the subjects being taught in English. The Uni vor- 
sity question papers are set in English, and the can- 
didates are, willy-nilly, required to answer them in 
English. Very often they find it difficult to pass the 
examinations, even if they happen to be thoroughly 
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f onv(‘iwiyit with I lie sulijciC't-maUrr unlc'ss llicy have 
« I’aiHy pt)od coniinand «^‘ 1 ‘ In a jKood many 

tlicy fail in the nxannnaliDiis only hrcause nf 
I heir inahilily to ('xpreS'^ tlif*iii«(’|ye? eoriocUy in 
Knplisli. Soi.i'otimcs! Mu; .Mudonlv also lail to grai^P 
the snbjf'ft-niatter ])roi)Oily, if tlu\v are weak in 
I'jiglisli, all the books Iwing wiitb'n in KhkHsIi. This 
rralJy constitiilrs a slinnhlinK-block in the 

li.-K^inp of the cxaiuiMiilions well a- in tin- aequisi- 
Mon of knowh'dsi', in the present si.at(‘ of affaira. 
Mesides, then; seeni'^ In be very 111 lie point in over- 
I axing the Inane of tiu' ihildreii of tendfM* age by 
Ihmstiiig a foreign lioypnage on them. 

Up till now Kijglisl) is the State' language of 
India. All ihe ■irresjtoudern'e at the Government 
and inereantilr j.‘ earrii'd en in Kng|i«ih. All 

the |ir(H(MMlinif in Ihr t "urt.-^ and IrgislatnrC' of Ihe 
'oiuiirv iir a'>t' rMndiieted in English. A good t*om- 
TOjiTul fhe hiiL'iiair# therefore ^land-' n> in good 
sM-.id in oiir ] id 'In- and oflicial vaieer. 

bn; Ii.di aNo eonslihiij ^ Ihe hugua frnhea of 
liiil.i. \vl'i'‘h i’. inhabit'd b> a \arieiy of people, 
;;’(aivinu' 'h(j'< n m langiiagr.- aiul di-deeb. W‘e are 
I'lndil'- lo Ml d^f niP’''«b»>' jnif'lligiiilc to the peoTih* 
of oi'i '‘l'^•'r p!M\iii.' - We faiily good 

liunvltdgr n;' bimli-h 'I'lwie arc' .<0 inaiiN languages 

fold dialn'i- i-oken sn India I hat il i.s really ini- 
!• -.-dd-' !mi !}»'• pc 'ph (i| oiM- ])^o^ iiaa to learn and 
■aiM'^tcr all of ilnTC'. So all intereoiir a- scMU'd, judi- 
iit.il, in1( ll“i l •.hd and ceininei' i.il- indweeu Ihe difft-rc'nl 
'■no-iiicc' of i'idi.i v\ill he !'*'ndi-nH iiniiohsitdc' uiile.'n 
tiu're I- a //‘o/n./ Uvn^n mider io"d by all. 

Apait from all ihi'', ihe great enltiiral value of 
English «'i\iiijn| ah-o lx eveiloeked. l! has forged out 
a link belween ihe cnil tired r-ountric'^ of the world 
and ha.*- helped to ; niMde a bond of unity and 
intelleelual tellov. •‘Ini’ bei\\^'en lluni Through a 
knowledge of b;-.gli-.ir \v(' have' heeci .d»h lo kec'p m 
touch willi tin* in"sl acbaiiec'd trends of Wii-rld 
ihonghl. 'riirm.gl'. Fiurli.'h Wi hi\(' Ix-cojne aecpuiiiited 
nifli I he iireal lilc iaiy aeliic'vc'iiic'iit of the whole 
wnrld ..the in.'i.'-if rp it res (»f thc’ vorld’.s b* litc'raliin;. 
Had ^U' be- F! ignc.rsn* of English, we would have 
bc’en detiUMl the (Ji-nyrncnt of Ihc- iiiiiiieuse wc'idtJi 
of Englbh luc'.-.hiie S ihe enltund .aloe of 
FMiglisli. a^ n\ iMP’riia! jf nai laiign.ige. ■should hy no 
’Means be unde r-e^Minia led, ]< is cpiite in liic' 11 dure 
of things I hit a I die pn.-^c'Ut tinu- .1 kucmh'dge of 
Etiglish e iookf'd upon ns the .s/ne .mi non ol 
edueation in our . oiieM-y. >>'liile -tresMng ih- »‘uliinal 
value of Ihr Kiigii'^h langu.ag.’ .-Pel lio t ii.ire, J am 
no». at all, fx-littiing ihc gr'-atT.e .'%'5 ■ f opr liengdi 
language .o'd I'.fi-vit"’' . TatfiU'c’s invaluable rontri- 
biiti- n- 10 Iha.tfdi bli-r.aOM'f. * vi «' Iroa’iiisr llu' li!er.u> 
achicx eijien;.- i,.' «' !ier uinnent Keiignli pu. t.' and 
ftutlifii -v - » Ilf ui!’p.*r:.!l«'lt-d be.auly. pfM.dc, .mi lili of 
hisc diriioii — ha\e servc’d to r nH'-h Ihe Rengaii lan- 
guage. and ii (M'ldiire sr, nuii h lliat it. can daim a placo, 
second to none, among liu? world's best literature. 


Jlul, il is a pity that at the present time, Bengali or 
any other Indian language is spoken and understood 
by an infinitesimally small fraction of tVie whole 
population of the world. English holds a unique 
position as thc interna tioiml language of the cultured 
imtion.s of the world. So even if English is replaced 
by Hindi as the Imgm jranca of India, the im- 
portJince of English as hii international language will 
jcuain as it is to-day. 

It has been decidc'd by all thc Provincial Govern- 
luf'Uts of India that lf»e iiiothor-tongue should he. 
the medium of inslnn^tion, so far aa primary and 
secondary cducalion is concc'inrd, and that, thc* change 
in Univei^ity education should lie effeclc;d by stage.-', 
without inii>airing the .standard of (education. The 
suggestion of Maubiiiu Abul KjiImiu Azad that “the 
cli.angi’-nver” .Mioiild .spic’ad o\er a jM'viod of five 
.Veins seem.': I'> be :• very sound one An immediate 
replacenieni of lOnglish in collegiate education i.s sure 
to lc;»d In ;i good deal of serious inconvenience on 
Ihe pari, of holh the teachers and Ihe taught,. Berfsidc'S, 
'iouie practical ditli.iiMic’s will al.«o have 1.0 be solved 
III lew Ihe .«clu«iiii can bi' carried into (iTect. It has 
been projuisc'd that in ihc* sixth year the mother- 
longue should be niaile the- inc'diuin of insl ruction up 
In ihe liighc.sl sliiiidard. Eiigli.sii \^ill not, however, 
be abulMu'd altogi tiler. It will coulmue to be taught 
MS a M;cond language in scliools and colleges, and 
will In* a .Mibject. of study for thc post-graduatc 
jUiidenl'-. Thus it is only those \\lio lia>e a special 
l.i.-te lor ilie j;ujguiigc» will go in for it, and will 
Ic'arn English for the sake: of English. Although so 
much stress"- is kid on Englkh, which is a compulsory 
.’<ubject in our schools and colleges at the present, 
lime, only a small number of peoide leelly learn the 
language, .‘^o if the pieseiil- arlific-ial importance of 
English IS iluis done aw’sy with, jt i.s expected to 
sc'cnre its true jiiacc’ in the academic life of the 
country. 

Two ncxujt, d(;cisiuns of the Government of West 
Bc'iigal mark the hc'ginning of a new phase in the 
f'diicatioiial policy of the day, which is expected to 
have far-uaching effects on the entire system of 
I ducal ion. Tile first of these is that the teaching of 
I'-uglish shoulil be .'loppc'd in all primary schools and 
the piirnary elas:;e.s of .ill niiddh’ and high schools of 
Wi.^t fteugal. The .-‘('cnnd decision i.« that the can- 
didate'.- for the l..\. .and B.A. Examinations (includ- 
ing I.(*om. and B.Com.) may, if they like, answer the 
question papers in B<'iignli. It appeals from a noti- 
fication i.ssnpil by the Government of West Bengal 
Miat the decisions are to be imphinonied immediately. 
l'he'<' are certainly a move in the right direction, 
and -Imnld be appreciated as such by all. But at thc 
bednning. these proposals are sure to be looked upon 
v’iih some suspicion, and to meet with ^me opp,osi- 
lion, as all new measures are. As for the abolition 
of English at the primary stage, English is only an 
optional subject in the primary schools of the Pro- 
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vinre. As a. rulo, the suhjpcM. is fo badly laughi at 
the averugo 7 »rim!iry schnol that it had better not be 
tHUijht at all. To my mind, it ir- no use leaclunjs a 
subject unless it is well taught. There are very few 
teachers, capable of teaching English well in the 
primary fichonls of the Province. Pul so far English 
has been a eompiiLsory subject in Ihe jirimary clashes 
of the secondary schools. In the cjairse of luv inspec- 
tion I have always insisted that the P'lnglisii lessons 
should be mainly eral unrl conversational in 
these cl.is.'s**^ and that ton joiich sho'ihl 

not be laid on o jiding und writ inti Engh>h 
at this stage. In mv opinion, it i-; a iiirue lanonat 
mode of le.iching a language. \ »*hild first Icarnf*’ 
to speak a language before it, knows how to read 
and write it. Hut in the event of Engli-li boinir 
started from Clas.s-V, a.® has been proposed, the 
prosoTit pn’seribed Engli.-h reader.*i shoidd b(» replacid 
by easier ones, more .suited Ic tlif' need.v of beginm r.«. 
In that case, the .'-•laiulard teminiig needs also to 
}>e loTver, and thi' text-book.*-', i(»o. should b(‘ written 
accordingly. Tlie ljeginjier.s will n'ally find it hard 
to follow th(’ present Engltsh text -books pn'seribed 
fer CIas.s-V, .\s for the oUut decision of the* riovern- 
riieiil of West Bengal, at tlu' beginning ^ome diflicuHy 
Is sure to h<’ experieiicid in inaKing Hong.ah a really 
effective medium of instruction. None can dtmy that 
there are certain initial difliculties whh*li will have to 
be overcome in doing .^o. The pre-r(‘quisite ^>1’ liu'^ 
implemcDlation of thi^ decision of the (.Jovermnent of 
West Bengal is flw' writing .and pulilication of ho(k.s 
ill Bengali on all .«ul)j('ct«. Tlie ta.sk will probably 
prove a tremendous oiu* for tin' authors and pub- 
lishers of till* country. But the wau’k should b"‘ under- 
taken in no time. In collegiate cduc.alion English 
cannot therefore bi' immc'dialely replact'd hy Bengali 
as the ‘medium of ins+rnction. The proposal that a 
maximum period of five* ye;n> .should be fixcal as the 
deadiliu' for the retention of Englisli a?. th(' medium 
of instruetion in higher TJnivor.sity education .seems 
to be a v^ry’' sensible one. In thi' mca.ntimo the recent 
option allowed to ihe candidate.^ to answer the 
question papers in Bengali at Ihe TTnivfM.sily examina- 
tions j.s expected to go a long way towards the 
achievement of ihe desired o-bjecl. So it is an experi- 
ment worth cariying out, although the caiididntc.s 
who have been used to studying a certain subjoef in 
English may not find it ea.sy at the beginning to 
express tlioir ideas in Beng.ali. To ni.v mind, F^engali 
can hardly be turned into an effective vehicle of 
instruction in colleges, unless and iint 1 llu* books 
on all the subjects including scientific one-? .ire either 
composed in Bengali or translated into it. I’hc writing 
and publication of the necessary hooks in Beiig.ili is, 
therefore, the crying need of the day. Cf'-ordinated 
efforts should be put forth Hjr all Ihe ominetd .scholars 
and educationists of the provima? to put the .sdieme 
into practice, as soon as possible. This wffl iirob.ibly 
be an uphill work for them. Perhaps they will be 


hard put lo it to fiml out appropriate Bengali words 
for certain scientific and to<*hnical terms. Attempts 
vhoulrl be made to rnhirge and enrich our vocabulary 
on these lines. Sfmie nc'W worrl ■ will have to be 
coined, and cerl.ain ternui will have to be bor- 
rowed from other foreign languages. The foreign 
word.« which will thus find their way to Bengali will 
probjibly be gradually absorbed into it. As all 

.student. s of PhiIoIog.v km'w thi- i-‘ not quite a now 
and unprecedented thing in the hi-lory of a l.sriiriiage 
It. is not unlikely that it, will lake us at least .s few’ 
lo got ihe nece.^sary book.^ written in Bengali. 

Tlu're i.s talk of tlie adoption of a Provincial 
l.inguagi' in place of English the court or official 
language in each province. The present «iet-up of 
things. f*<>n-('qiienf on the a!f..ainmont of freedom, 
has ri'mlered ^U'*ll a nioa.sure absolutely necesaw. 
Bui certain practical .difficulties are to he eiicouniered 
in the c‘Vont of the rephcemeni of Englirij. wliich h.as 
been in voguc‘ for «uch a long time. At the present 
iiioTni'Tif all till' con‘e.spon donee and report work «t 
the Chivernment offic**-*. all Im.-ine*!'-' transictions in 
cnnimercinl concern.*, and all tin proc(?edings in tin 
Jaw-coiirl.s and legislaturi'S of the prfO ince.s of India 
ar*‘ being conducted in Eneli-h. which .serve* the 
juirposc' of tin* Hvoua irnnrn of the country. The 
.sudden imposirinn d a .•vovimi.'l language If PUfe 
to occasion n good deal of inco’ueuience on Ihf* pari 
of such ]>eo]de and eiii.pl(>yei'> .as hail fr'“n othei 
provinces and .are not well-acquainled with tlie lan- 
guage •'•f the ]>rovinc*i iu fpie-lion Let. alone other 
provinces. Bengal, frir (Xanitde is a cosmopolitan 
province, which is inhabited by the people of all 
n.itiorialilies— it i< not for Ihe Bengalees alone. The 
fioveriirnent and niercanlile offices of the province 
an' al-o staffed by the. people of various provinces. 
So in case Bengali i.s adopted as Ihe court or official 
language, the- non-Bengalees must be allo'wed a 
reasoTiabh' time for the pur.p(W' of acquiring a work- 
.’ddn knowdedgi* of tlie language. Besides, the problem 
of .supplying .an .adequate numbrT of Bengali type- 
writer* for the nffice*^ of the proviAco should also be 
solved, as otherwisi* copying in manuscript will entail 
:• good deal of wasle of time .and labour. 

Now th(' qne-'tion is whal should be the inler- 
proviticial and Sliitc I.augu.age of India, in ca-e the 
vernacular is adopted as the cemt and official language 
in each province, then* being a variety of languages 
spoken in the different pilrts of this suli-contineni. It 
i.s quite impossible for Ihe people of one province to 
]u’ck up the languages of :ill lh(’ sister province.s. So 
‘here must needs be an iuter-iiroviiicial language, 
which*' .should be nndersfood by the people of all pro- 
vinces. It has been .suggc.stod that Hindi should replace 
Engli.sli ns such. In that case al&o, ihe change should 
be gradual. At Ihe present time, the people of all the 
provinces do not know Hindi. It will tak(! them at leasi. 
a few years to master the language, so as to be able B) 
speak, read and write it fairly correctly. 



WHAT THE WAR WROTE ABOUT 

Bt ram saran sharma 


Netbr before did so many write so much about so 
unimportant a subject as India, .as they did during 
the last war. Almost everybody who is anybod>\ or 
was, created a book about this country. It almost 
seems that if actual blood could not flow over India, 
ink was surely not spared. And these books and writers 
spoke foi- India and against her, ridiculed her «and 
revered her, analysed her and put her together again ; 
no personality was spared, no institution was let off, no 
story or suggestion was too fantastic for the printed 
page. 

Of course, the main reason wjis either jiistificalion 
of British rule in India or its exposure as an unten- 
able system. In between everything was pushed in. 

We shall remain perennially indebted to thof'C 
great and noble souls who championed our cause, 
raising it to its real and lofty level, at a time when 
the whole world had turned against us. The reader 
will surely recollect that at one st-ago the entire 
Indian nationalism was considered enemy-inspired and 
India's demand for freedom a ‘stab in the back.’ It is to 
the untiring efforts of our dear friends in Allied 
countries, specially the UaS.A., that our cause* did not 
suffer in public esteem. There wore no Indian leaders 
nt the moment free t^o advocate her cause ; whoever 
passed as a representative of India was guided by sheer 
f'Ppf>rUinism. 

I proptDse to recapitulate the better known of our 
friends and enemies, .so that we may forget none. 
Of course it not possible to include those* number- 
less men and women who contributed to our fight for 
freedom or opposed it through stray articles in the 
pre». 

The first two names that come up for honourable 
mention are those of Louis Fisher and Pearl Buck. 
Fisher's book Empire created a furore, because it 
was written so brilliantly and forcefully. While in 
India he had seen her on the ver>’ eve of the 1942 
revolution, had been in intimate touch with the 
leaders preparing for the struggle, and had become 
the great ambassador of Indian militant nationalism. 
Naturally his book stirred the Tor 3 ' mouthpiece. The 
Times, into a passionate justification of British Im- 
perialism. Said Kate L. Mitchell : 

*1 believe Imperialism ,is no accident but a 
product of definite and powerful economic forces.. 
.... Mr. Fischer would have sensed his purpose 
better had he sought to probe deeper into the real 
nature of Imperialism " 

John MacCormac angrily wrote : 

"But if Mr. Fischer's object is to persuade 
England to free India, it is doubtful whether ho has 

furthered it To assert dogmatically that 

they (Indians) will make good use of it (freedom) 
is another matter. Freedom and unity like many 
other precious things are generally bom in 
blood. If India had not been under the British 
four years ago, she would have been under the 


Japanese to-day. Who will hold the ring for her 
blood-letting tomorrow?" 

1 wonder what poor MacCormac has to say today. 

Sorokin, whom we seem to have forgotten, wrote 
a book entitled The Crisis o] Our Age in which he 
discussed with remarkable power and precision "the 
bloodiest crisis of the bloodiest century." While 
dismissing the agonising evils and terrors of the 
present age, as portrayed by Sorokin, John Haynes 
Holmes reproduced the news-despatches from India 
and compared them tx> the news-items from Naai- 
occupied Europe. They proved to be the most convinc- 
ing condemnation of British rule in India, specially 
their methods of crushing her demand for freedom. 

It may not be out of place to point out that any 
such comparison suggested by any Indian writer those 
days would have surely landed him in prison. 

The Indian author Kumar Glioshal publishod a 
book in America — People of India. The writer sought 
to prove that the root cause of India’s trouble was her 
economic misery, which in ite turn was the result of 
her political slavery. Apropos the August. Resolution 
lie said : 

"If the British Government really considered 
the defence of Indie and the preparation for war 
as ite major concern, it could have at least bent 

to the degree of opening ncgo.tiations but it 

resorted to arrests. .. .The Congi‘es.5 actually hoped 
to avoid civil disobedience but were not given u 
chance. The violence which broke out was the 
result of the arrests of the Indian loaders and was 
not according to any pre-arranged plan." 

And then there came that sensational book One 
World by that equally sensational person Wendell 
Willkie. It was the result of his hurricane tour 
round the world, from which despite the best will on 
the part of Mr. Willkie, India was excluded. It is 
generally believed that the India Office prevented his 
seeing fodia, because they feared that what he might 
have seen hei^ would have so enraged him as to 
forget the Nazis and remember the British only. 

In that book Willkie said : 

"If we believe in the ends we proclaim and 
want the stirring forces in the Middle East to 
work with us towards . those ends we must cease 
tr 3 ring to perpetuate control by manipulating 
native forces by playing off one against the other 
for our own ends.'' 

An obvious reference to India. 

Please remember that India had been excluded 
from his tour, so he could not put it in his records. 
But India troubled him all along the journey. He 
says that from Africa to Alaska he was asked only 
one question.— "What about India?" And China's 
wisest man told himi : 

"When Indian aspiration for freedom was put 
aside to some future date it was not Great BriUin 
that suffered in public esteem, it was the United 
Statw." 
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1 have always wondered what would have Mr. 
Willkie written had he seen India of those days with 
his own eyes. He might have published a separate 
book under the title Dark World or One Dungeon. 

Mr. Panikkar also wrote a book which was pub- 
lished in the U. 6. A. by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. In it he insisted on a free government of 
India, declaring it as essential for the future of the 
country. Surprisingly enough the learned author 
advocated a sort of diluted Pakistan, perhaps indica- 
tive of a veiy cautious and apprehensive mind.. 

One of the must breath-taking surprises of the 
war-literature about India was the book Sirangera in 
India written by Penderel Moon, an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service till the year 1943. The reader 
will recollect that Mr. Moon lost his job for being 
sympathetic towards that graceful political prisoner 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. After losing his job Mr. 
Moon went and became an author, u very brilliant 
and understanding writer on India. How this gentle- 
man could remain so long in the stultifying and 
rotting atino^heie of the 1. C. S. must remain a 
pusslc, and 1 personally feel quite thankful to Amery 
and Linlithgow for having gi\en the world an author. 

Naturally Mr. Moon—an odd name suggestive of 
supineness — cannot get rid of his foreignneas in ap- 
proaching the Indian problems. That needs a Fischer 
and a Pearl Buck. But, he has done some quite daring 
thinking. He says : 

“Nevertheless Englishmen will perhaps do well 
to remember just who the men are who have gone 
to gaol in India. Whateter may be tliought of 
them, they ore and are likely to remain national 
leaders; and oiil}- a few years ago they formed the 
Governments of K*ven of India’s provinces.” 

About Pakistan, he lias stated^ somethiDg remark- 
able in support of tlie attitude taken up by Congre^is 
leaders. 

“Once we have firmly made up our mind,” he 
declares, “and also made it unmistakably clear to 
others that ludia is to be independent, Congress 
and the League will at last be forced to attempt 
to roach agreement. Congreas will not deny this, 
for they have repeatedly claimed that a settlement 
wth Britain must precede a communal setUemeut. 
We have said tliat it must be the other way round. 
This rather than the communal confiict itself was 
the real cause of the deadh)ck during the first three 
yeare of the war.” 

This by a man who had been grounded for years 
in the British Government’s view of putting the 
cart before the horse in India. ' 

Mr. William B; Ziff, the author of that best-seller 
of M2^ofning Buttle of Germany, was yet another 
American to take up cudgels on our behalf. What the 
costly and ti’eaoherous British propaganda was doing 
in the U.S.A. must have been pretty futile, seeing 
that author after author stood up to speak out for 
this ignored, tortured, insulted land. 

In his book Ziff sounded a warning and cam e out 
with a scathing condemnation of British rule. He 
declared that 


’A phenomenon of great importance to the 
world which is eventuating from this troubled 
rituation (Indian) is this: India is turning her 

back on the West Out of the inconcei^ble 

poverty, ignorance, degradation and festering ran- 
cour which has gripped the population,"' there is 
ming a radicalism, which gains in strength daily. 
The tide has turned away from such moderate 
men as Mr. Rajagopalachariar, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and even the socialist intolleetual Nehru, 
who, but a few years ago, considered a Re- 
brand.*' 

He named his book-gentlemen Talk of Feoce. 
Almost everybody who was anybody in the world of 
letters pleaded that Britain should reopen negotiati-oos 
with India^ but all that advice fell on deaf ears, although 
it contributed materially towards the diOwnfall of the 
clique then in power in India and Britain. Among 
those who served India with their pen in those dark 
days was Mr. Dewill Mackensie who argued in his 
book Induce Problem Can Be Solved that a peaceful 
India at that stage would have enormously strengthened 
the Allies. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s splendid book Subject 
India received fulsome praise here as well as abroad, 
and it deserved it every bit. This Englishman has 
always been one of those who have given their ser- 
vices unstintedly for the just cause of this country. And 
India remembers ail that. In his book, Braiisford 
yaiy rightly suggested that if India decided to leave 
British protection, Britain stolid give her a parting 
gifb-e dowry— of capital equivalent to £100 million 
and complete freedom, the gift being to set her on 
her way to economic recovery. 

Considering that Britain has ruined our economic 
Hfe, making us primitive and poor, the idea of the 
gift was not a bad one. In fact it should be called 
token compensation, for the systematic impoverishing 
and emasculation of an entire nation cannot be 
adequately compensated lor. 

Subject India created a furore in the U.S.A. too 
bcause of its outspokenness and determined bitterness 
against the British handling of India. Great attention 
was focussed on the ten suggestions made by the author. 
Perhaps these will interest the reader even now. The>' 
Were : United Nations’ joint offer of independence to 
India in a Pacific Charter; transference of control of 
India from the India Office to the Dominions Office; 
political amnesty and the transformation of the 
Executive Council by Lord Wavell into a National 
Government; simultaneous with this action, CongresM 
to call off the revolt; Viceroy to see that the prinoei* 
agree to enter the Indian Union and concede civic 
rights to their subjects; coalition governments in all 
the provinces immediately; Congrei!^ and League to 
negotiate on Pakistan, if necessary with the help of 
a mediator; the Viceroy to summon the best man to 
form a National Cabinet chiefly to conduct the war 
prepare a draft constitution for India; new elec- 
tions as soon ss hostilities cease, both in the provinces 
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and the states; and last];y a treaty between the Indian 
IJnion and Britain. 

Unfortunately all this was not done to the eternal 
detriment of Indo-British relations. 

Au 3 then came out two books, the purpose of one 
was to vilify India and of the other to provide 
facts to the Britisli and American lroo])3 present in 
the country. The authors of Introduction to India, F. 
R. Moreas and Roil)ert Stimeon, said that their book 
was an attempt “to give the British and American 
troops now in India a quick and balanced survey of the 
country.” The author of the other book This is India, 
Peter Muir, claimed that he wont to India wholly 
unprejudiced — a usual claim of tlie usual class of 
national black-mailers and pen-prostitutes. The. book 
spat forth venom against the Hindus and the 
Congress. It waai an ugly attempt, full of spite and 
venom against an unoffending people; ob\iously some- 
body had paid Muir to write that muck, else he had 
a perverted vision. 

One of the most fascinating books to come out 
during this pciiod was Professor Laski’s Relhctioris 
OH the Revolution of our Time. It is full of forthright 
condemnation of British rule and methods in India. 
In addition it contains some very illuminating reflections 
on world-conditions and trends of the lime in general. 
He said that the demands made by Indians were 
neither ’’impossible nor imide at an impossible time" 
thus disposing off the usual excuse of the then rulers 
of India. He also condemned the way the Cripps 
uegotiatiouK were conducted, and he had a lot to say 
against wluit had been done to India by the British. 
He said : 

“In both the material and the intellectual 
realms Indians have made h^as progress in 
a century and a half tlian the one-time subject 
nationalities of the Soviet. Uuiv n in 25 yoAxa.** 

There is no doubt that the book must have pro- 
foundly iuffueiiced the outlo^'-k of tlie Labour Party 
on India. 

Mrs. Francis Gunther, a>iid to be one of the most 
eloquent advocates of Indian freedom in America, 
also wrote a scintillating book — Revolution in India. 
In it she sought to enlighten the American, public 
about the real position in India and to stimulate their 
interest in the country. Needless to say, it succeeded 
admirably. 

She appealed to all thinking men and women of 
the United Nations, in passages that are lit up by 
her enlightened sympathy and understanding of our 
problems and misfortunes, to think seriously and 
soDsibly about the incongruity of the British rule over 
India. It is really impossible to quote passages out of 
this 12(^pagc book, for the whole of it is quotable. India 
should feel proud of findiiig such a zealous advocate 
of iier cause. 

The writings of all the.se people, along with 


world events and the growing resurgence of Astai 
finally made even the ruling circles of the U.S.A. 
realize the urgency of a just solution of the problem 
of entire Asia. Mr. Sumner Welles, U. S. Assistant 
Secretary of State, wrote a book, Time of Dco^on, 
wherein ho pleaded that a new recognition must be 
made of tlie colonial problem, and that a readjust- 
inent of tjbc relations between Asia and Euiope was 
essential. Writing of India he said, “Obviously the 
ideal method of a solution is through direct negotia- 
tion between the British Government and the leaders 

of India However should these methods continue 

to fail, m executive council of the interuational 
organization, tlirougli its agencies, should stand 

ready to assist in composing the difficulties ” 

One of the most talked of books about India was 
written by Profess'^r Couplimd, Future of India. It was 
widely discussed and commented upon and to an 
extent can be said to have provided the basic idea of 
the present ]>lan of redrawing the map of India. Coup- 
land receded the Pakistan of the League’s conception, 
and suggested regionalism, drawing hi.s inspiration from 
the Swiss model of goveniment. 

Yet another book which was even more talked of, 
for quite different reasons of course, was Beverley 
Nichols’s Verdict on India. It has been so widely and 
uniformly condemned, quoted and answered that to 
write anything at all about it is redundant. In any case 
a draiD-insj)ec tor’s report does not deserve more than 
a hurried mention. My only comment was and is : 
Nichols overdid his job so that it boomerangt^d on the 
head of his sponsors. 

The Curtis Flan was clabonited in the two pamph- 
lets Decision and Action. The Plan was an apologia for 
the continuation of British rule in India as it is. Curtis 
said : 

“No serious tliinker would propose to entrust* 
tlie safety of the British Commonwealth, and 
inde(*d the peace of the world, to any electorate 
of which thrcc-^fourtlis would be people who have 
still to acquire the art of governing themselves, . 

No serious thinker paid much attention to the 
Curtis Plan. 

The last book on my list is the one written by Sir 
Geoffrey Do Montmorency, a former Governor of the 
Punjab. The cx-panjandrum spoke the language of 
the die-hard Tories and the book went almost un- 
noticed. . However he declared pompously: 

“The efforts and sacrifices of the people ol 
India in the two great wars on behalf of the 
Empire arc reasons which, apart from, any other 
things, alone make any weakening on this point the 
gravest betrayal .of the sacred imperial trust....” 

It seems that the King Canutes of the world 
never die out. They may be swept off wholesale, but 
they never give up. And tliey never know how foolish 
they lopk. 



INDO-PERSUN m^ltONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By SATYA PRAKASH, ujl., 

Superintendent, Archaeology and Mweum, Jaipur 


Tbs oonnectioii between India and Persia can be 
traced from the early times when the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Persians formed an undivided branch 
of the Aryan stock. Though the separation of these 
two kindred peoples took place more than 3000 years 
ago, there remained a certain community of interest 
which had a bearing upon the early history of 
Northern India. 'I'he sway exercised by Persia over 
North-West India is described in detail by Herodotus 
in his book Ilktofrica but the knowledge of the ancient. 
Persians about India is revealed in some of the texts 
of the Zend and Pehlavi literature. 

The relationship between the Hindus and the 
Persians through ties of common Aryan blood, close 
relationship and afTinities in matters of religious beliefs, 
ritual observances, manners and customs is evidenced 
in the Vedas and the Avesta, which are the earliest 
literary monuments of India and Persia. For instance, 
a certain relationship is acknowledged to exist between 
the Vedic DiA’inity Varum and the Avestan deity Ahur 
Mazda (inazd), the supreme God of Zoroastrianism. 
F(iually well'known arc the points of kinship between 
the Indian Mittra and the Iranian Miikra and in no 
less degree between the victorious Indra Vritrakana oi 
the Rigveda and the all-triumphant Verethraghm of 
the Av('sta. Again, the parallel existing between Yama 
(Vedic) and Yuna' (Avestan) or between the sacred 
drink Soma (Eigv'eda) and Ilaoma (Avestan) points 
to the long-established connection between India and 
Persia in ancient times. 

There are certain passages in the Rigveda, which 
'contain allusions, direct or implied, to Persia in a 
broader sense. Thus the Parthavas in the Rigveda 
(Mandal VI; are to be understood as referring to the 
ancestors of the ParthiAns in Iran. Under the 
designation Parshavas in the Rigveda (Mandal X), the 
Persians seem to have been referred to. The name 
Balhika (Atharvaveda) has been interpreted by some 
Indian scholars as containing some allusions to an 
ancient Iranian tribe of the Bactrians. Such examples 
are very common in the Vedas and in the Avesta. 

Linguists have found that the language of the 
Rigveda shows its affinity in forms of grammar and 
roots of verbs to Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic 
and Slavonic as if they were descendants of a common 
ancestor. They have in common words expressive <of 
primary relationship, such as those for father, mother, 
etc. (For instance, Sanskrit Matri, Latin Mater, English 
mother, Persian madar; Sanskrit pitri, Latin pater, 
English father and Persian pidar and so on). 

The linguistic evidence is the evidence of some 
important primitive history. The language thus related 
points to their common origin from a common language 
spoken in a common home by the ancestors of the 
present speakers. The speakers of these languages 
became separate peoples migrating frpm their original 


common home but their ancestors were one Aryan 
people whom wc may call the Wirog after the word 
Wires for men occurring in the majority of the 
languages in question. 

We are here concerned with the Persians only so 
far as they play their part in the history of our culture. 
V/hen we look to the records relating to the Aryan 
migration we find that they had visited Persia b} the 
road between Tabriz and Tehran or proceeded towards 
Mashad, Herat and Buctria in search of fresh fields and 
pastures new and got ultimately settled down in the 
land of the Aiyavarta. 

As has already been illustrated above, the Aryans 
who were the ancestors of the Indians (referred to in 
Sanskrit as 'Arya') and the Iranians (referred fo in the 
Avesta as ‘Ariya*) lived in the region referred to above 
in a scattered and unsettled manner. Their respective 
religious books, the Rigveda and the Avesta sliow 
closer affinity in language and thought than with 
Greek, Latin or other Indo-Gcrmanic works. 

'*Not only single word.s and phrases but even 
whole stansas may be Iranslitcrated from the dial^^ct 
of India into the dialects of Iran, without change 
of vocabulary or construction.” 

This may be illustrated by the following eiiample : 

Avbbtan Vedic* 

Tat thwa persa era mot Tat Iva priehha riju ma 
vQcha Ahura. vacka Asura. 

Ta Chit Mazda Vaemi Tn chit medhishtha 
anya cha vidye, vasmi onya cha vide. 

It will thus be seen that the ancestors of ilie 
Hindus and the Pe.sians had lived longer together than 
their other Aryan kin.«‘men who had migrated towards 
the West, They were probably the last to leave the 
original Aryan home because tlieir language carried 
the largest share of tlie common Aryan inheritance, 
traced in roots, grammar, words, myths and legends. 

It is interesting to note that both Indian and 
foreign evidences corroborate one and the same thing 
in fixing up the age of the Rigveda. An unexpected light 
comes from a sounx* outside India. Some inscriptions 
of about 1400 B.O. discovered at Boghaz-koi in A?ia 
Minor recording contracts concluded between the King 
of the Hittites and the King of Mitani mentioned 
some gods as protectors of these contracts. Their names 
are : Itaru Mi-it^ra assist {irani), U-urihVHfia assist 
(tlu), In^dar {Horn) na-acHi {tMora) n^m. 

The names arc considered to correspond to the 
names of the Rig^^cdic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
. Nasatyau. As these gods are also known to Avesta, 
some scholars think that they were the common gods 
of the undivided Aryan people prior ‘to their separation 
as Indians and Iranians. But the Bi)elling of the names 
in the Mesopotamian inscriptions .points clearly to 
their Rigvedic origin. In that case we must aSBumc that 
Rigveda and its culture must have been established 
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in India mucli earlier than 1400 B.C. bo an to be 
to influence the culture of the Asia Minor at that 
time. 

Of the aame time as the Boghaakoi iUBcriptions 
the famous letters from Tel-el Amama in which some 
Mitaui princes are mentioned with names of Sanskrit 
form, such as Artalma, Tusratta and Suttarna. Some 
of the princes of the Kassites who ruled over Baby- 
lonia between C. 1746 to 1180 B.C. also have Sanskrit 
names like Shurias {Surya), Marytas {Manitas}, etc. 
In the library of Assur-banipal of about 700 B.C. was 
found a list of deities worshipped in Assyria which 
includes the name Assara Masas equivalent to Avestan 
chief god of Ahura M.isda, although the form Assara is 
nearer Sanskrit Asura than Avestan Ahura. 

The same antiquity of the Aryan migration to 
India and of the Rigveda is pointed out by literary 
evidence. If Buddhism originated in C. 600 B.C., the 
Brahminical literature and culture it presupposes must 
be of earlier age. We have to allow adequate time for 
the gi'owth of such different types of Brahminical 
hteraiurc us the Sutras, the Aranyakus, the Upanishads, 
the Brnhinanas, the four Vedic Sainhitas preceded by 
the original material which was later edited in the Big* 
veda Samhita. Thus ou the basis of both Uie evidences 
hereto weighed, we come to the conclusion that the 
of the Bigvoda falls between 2000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. 

From the Iranian sources available evidence soeiiis 
to be stronger in favour of Pensian influence upon India 
and modifying control over the northern part of the 
country. Throughout ancient history Persia was the more 
aggressive power of the two, yet it is uncertain how 
far the sphere of Iranian power and authority in India 
may have extended prior to the time of the Achae- 
menid Empire. The, sphere of Persian activity does not 
appear to have extended to the limit of the Indus. There 
are different lines of evidence testifying to tlie inclusion 
of the Tiaus-Indus Provinces into the Persian Empire 
and these we find in the A vesta as well as in tlie 
history of Herodotus. There is also inscriptional evid- 
ence bearing on this point. The knowledge acquired by 
the ancient Persians seems to have been meagre and 
imperfect. They knew only about a few rivers of the 
Punjab and remembered the sixteen regions alleged to 
have been created by Ahura Mazda. The fifteenth 
of tho.se provinces according to Vendidad was Haftu 
Hindu {Sapia Sindhavah-^^yen rivers). 

The region in question was more comprehensive 
than the modern Punjab and the land of the five rivers 
must have included the lands watered in the north and 
north-west of Hindustan by the river Indus and its 
aflliience answering apparently, to the Vedic Vitasta 
(Jheluiu)i Osbikini (Chenab), Parushui (Ravi), Vipa- 
shah (Bias), Shatudrib (Sutlej), the latter being the 
easternmost stream but the geographical conception of 
the northern India of the Persians seexns to be more 
comprehensive and accurate when the Sassanians were 
in power. This is borne out by a passage in Yanhi 
which ihay be tranc4aied as follows : 


**The long arms of Mithra siose upon those who 
deceive Mithra, even when in Eastern India it 
catches him, even when in Western India he smit^ 
him down, even when he is at the mouth of the 
Kanha (Nile) river and even ,when he is in the 
middle of the earth. . 

The same statement is repeated in Yaahna or I’cvna 
regarding the power of Sraosha — the guardian genius of 
mankind as extending over the wide domain from 
India on the east to the extreme weBt, even when io 
eastern India he catches his adversary, even when in 
western India it smites him down. The ancient Persians 
knew either the HindukuK<h or the Himalayas, tlie 
name Ush-Hinduwos meaning, “Beyond or above 
India,** but it may alBo mean the mountain from whiih 
the rivers rise. 

There are some inscriptional evidences which need 
consideration for purpo.<es of constructing the Persian 
rule in India. 

The. Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius i of Persia 
record the names of some of the provinces which were 
held by him. This fact has been mentioned in the 
following inscriptions: (a) Bahistun Hock Inscription 
(C. 520 to 618 B.C.), (6) the second of the two old 
Persian Black tablets sunk in the wall of the platform 
of Peraipolis (C. 516-515 B.C.), and (a) the upper 
one of the two inscriptions chiselled round the tomb of 
Darius in the cliff at Naksh-i-Rustam (C. 515 B.C.). In 
the last two inscriptions tliere is a mention of Hindu, 
i.c., the I^lnjab territory as a part of the realm. Scholais 
are of opinion that the conquest of the Indus Valley 
WHS completed in about 518 B.C. In ihi.s connection the 
history of the Achainacnian Empire of Darius as des- 
cribed by Herodotus is also to be considered. 

Herodotus, the fathet of history, in his monumental 
work, the Hiaitmca. gives a Hat of seventy Batraps esla- 
blished by Darius and oxprc'Sbl.v states that the Indian 
lealm was the twentieth division. Some inferoncoB 
regarding its wealth and extent may further more be 
gathered from the tribute which it paid into the 
treasury. Thus Herodotus says : “The population ol 
the Indians is by far the greatest of all the people we 
know and they pay a tribute proportionally larger than 
all the rest, the sum of 960 talents of gold-dust.** This 
immense tribute is equivalent to nearly a million 
sterling and the levy formed about one-tMrd of the 
total amount of the sum imposed upon the Asiatic 
provinces. 

There is another passage in Herodotus which give# 
further proof of Persicin connection and control of the 
valley of Indus from its upper post to the sea. Some 
time about 517 B.C. Darius 1 despatched a naval ex- 
pedition under Skylax to explore the Indian basin. The 
squadron embarked at a place in the Gandhara country 
somewhere near the upper post of the river Indus, the 
name of the country oeing Kaspapyros (Kashyapapur) 
—the exact location of which is still a matter of 
controversy. The fleet succeeded in making its way to 
the Arabian Sea and ultimately reached Egypt two and 
a half years later from the time the voyage b^j^. 
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The doroimon of the Fenian authority is, therefore, 
clear from the Hiatorica of Herodotus and the inscrip- 
tions mentioned above. 

Regarding the Indus regions towards the south we 
have an express statement of Darius that these were 
never subject to him. By the south Herodotus means 
the sandy western portion of Sindh and Rajputana. 
How far westward Persian dominion may have ex- 
tended over the Punjab cannot be ascertained but it 
is significant that Herodotus never referred to the 
Gangetic valley or the famous Magadhan Kingdom. 
V. A. Smith says : 

“Although cho exact limit uf Indian Satrapy 
under Darius cannot bo determined, wo know 
that it is distinct from Herat, Gandhara and Kan- 
dhar. The Persian dominion must, therefore, have 
comprised of the course of Indus of the Kalabar to 
the Sea including the whole of the Sindh and 
perhaps the contfidered portions of the Punjab.” 

In this connection we ought to refer to tDe evi- 
dence furnished by the Persian inscriptions as well as 
by Herodotus regarding the sway exercised by Darius 
over the people of the Indian borderland. Of the 
twenty-three provinces, the names of which appear in 
the babistun rocK referred to, as also with some slight 
variation on the platform of the tomb inscriptions, the 
three provinces, namely, Bakhtri (Bulkh), Hariva 
(Herat) and Zaranka (Drangiana) formed part of the 
present Afghanistan but some are remoted hrom the 
Indian frontier. Tlie four that were directly connected 
with the region of Indus itself are : {a) Gandirsi 
(Gandhar), the region of the Kabul valley as well as 
Peshawar ; (b) Tathagu (either Ghilzai territory and 
Ghazni or Hazara country); (c) Harahavati (district 
round Kandhar) ; (d) Maka (Makran) southern part 
of Baluchistan). Herodotus mentions in his list 
peO'ple who were subject to Derius (some of whom may 
be identified as having occupied districts in or near 
the present Afghanistan and in some cases adjoining 
the Indian frontier) ; thus tho Sattagydi corresponds 
to the people of Tathagu mentioned above and 
Gandrio to people of Gandhar. 

An interesting piece of information has been pre- 
served in the Apocryphal, the Greek version of the book 
of Ezra, known as lesdras, relating to the limit of the 
Persian Empire under Darius where a reference to 
India has ato been found. The passage runs as follows : 

“Now the King made a great feast unto all his 
subjects and unto all that were bom in his house 
and unto all the princes of Media and Persia, to aU 
the Satraps, Captains and Governors that were 
under him from India to Ethiopia in the hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces and also to the Indian 
Embassy from the Magadhan King.*’ 

This passage is very important as it preserves the 
extent of Achaemenian Empire under Darius and also 
to the ambassadorial appointment in those days. T%e 
^gn of Xerxes which followed Darius I and which 
means the continuaaoo of Persian domination of India 
is testified to by the presence of Indian contingents 


consisting of both infantry and (mvahy among the 
troops from the subject nations drawn upon by that 
monarch to augment the vast army of the Asiatics 
which he marshalled to invade Greece. Herodotus in the 
course of his description of this army of Xerxes makes 
the following remarks : 

“The Indians clad in garments madr of cotton 
, carried bows of caue and arrows of (ane, the latter 
tipp^ with .iron, and thus tho equipped Indians 
were marshalled under the command of Pharna- 
zathras, the son of Atabrates.” 

t Regarding the Indian cavalry, Herodotus sa.>'s : 

'They were armed with the same weapons as 
the infantry soldiers but they brought riding horses 
and chariots, the latter being drawn with horses aJid 
wild asses.” 

The commander of these forces was a Persian as 
his name suggests, may conclude from this that the 
ancient domain of the Persian Empire was much tho 
same in its extent under Xerxes in 480 B.C. as it had 
been in the reign of his father. It may be noted that 
an immense number of Indian dogs followed the army 
of Xerxes in his Grecian invasion according to 
Herodotus. After the defeat of Xerxes by the Greeks, 
the decadence of the Achaemenian T)ower in the East 
really began. For this reason, it in easy to understand 
that there was no forward movement on Persia's part 
in India. Iranian sway in that territory endured for a 
century or so. Among other proofs of this cIo«f* and 
continued connection may be mentioned the fact that 
Ctsias who was a- resident physician in the Persian 
Ck>urt about the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 
could hardly have written Indica without the infor- 
mation regarding India from envoys and embassies 
sent as tribute-bearers to the Persian Emperors or from 
Persian officials as ambassadors visiting India on state 
business as well as from his intercourse with the 
travellers and traders of the two countries. With the 
same amount of certainty it may be said tliat the 
Persian supremacy in India prevailed up to 330 B.C. 
when Darius III, the last member of the Achaemenian 
dynasty was able to bring Indian troops for his final 
stand at Arbella to resist Alexander the Great. Thus 
according to Arrian, this contingent of mountainous 
Indians was under the command of the Satraji of 
Araohona. According to the same authority, the Sakai 
(the Scythian army) was supplemented by more forces 
of elephants belonging to the Indians, who lived on 
this aide of Indus. With the defeat of Darius III, the 
last vestige of Persian domination disappeared from 
India. With the downfall of the Achaemenid rule the 
trans-Indus provinces of the Persians passed into' the 
bands of Alexander but cultural and ])olitica1 relations 
were maintained by the Indian monarchs later on as 
well. 

We are told by Chanakya and Arrian that the 
Magadhan Empire maintained a department of 
embassy (Rajduta Vibkotg)hnd exchanged embassies 
between India and Persia in addition to other countries. 
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Sueh an embaoay waa continued up to the time of Asokn 
the Great, with the difference that he used this embas^^ 
as a means for the propagation of Dhamma in the dis- 
tant countries like Persia. According to Nagarjuna, wc 
find that Kaniahka also maintained such relations with 
Persia and full-grown Buddhism met the nascent 
Christian and other faiths in the academies and marketis 
of Persia and Egsrpt and it was under these influences 
that the Mahay ana School of Buddhism developed. 
Besides embassies, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya main- 

: 0 ; 


tained both cultural and economic relations with Persia 
through waterways. The most interesting embassy was 
arranged by Pulkesin in the d6th year of his reign 
(625-26 A.D.) with Khusru II, the then king of Persia. 
The courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy' 
from Persia which was received with due honour at the 
Indian court as is testified to by a fresco painting in 
cave No. 1 at Ajanta. This representation, according 
to a foreign authority, suggests that the Ajanta School 
of pictorial art drew its inspiration from Persia. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ZOROASTER 

By Prof H. C. PAUL, m.a. 


Spjtama Zarathitshtra, commonly known os Zoroaster, 
was the first and foremost poet and philosopher of the 
ancient TrunianS. And by the testimony of its own 
scriptures, the Iranian religion was with the fullest right 
styled the Zoroastrian. There were thinkers before him, 
no doubt, but he, by his excellent expositions on Um 
conception of God and the ways of life, had become 
immortal for so many generations to come. His sacred 
book, the Avesta, which was counted as a revealed one, 
was one of the most prominent which had formulated 
the religious bclh'fs of the ancient world, by reason 
both of the influence which it had exerted, and of its 
own intrinsic character. 

“It was, indeed, never propagated by missionary 
labours beyond the limits of Iran ; we know of no 
people not of Perrian origin who acccptc'cl volun- 
tarily, or upon whom it was forced ; but its portion 
on the eastern border of the Semitic nxees allowed 
it to affc?ct and modify the various religions of 
Semitic origin. The later Jewish faith is believed 
by many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian 
doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in Baby- 
lonia ; and the creeds of some Oriental Christian 
sects, as well as of a portion of the adherents 
Islam, ha\e derived essential features from the 
some somcc.'” 

Of the systems of the Aryans and of the Greeks, 
it was found that they flourished side by side with i'he 
system of Zoroaster. And they had so many similar 
and contrasting ideas of the conceptions of God and 
their ways of life which might well be compared with 
the philosophy of our Prophet. The Iranians were a 
sub-stock of the Indo-Iranian Gpouj'I coming down 
from the larger Indo-Kitropean Group. And we could 
easily, by tlie aid of the Vedas of the Indians, trace ont 
with some distinctness the form of the original Aryan 
faitli, held before the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian n.^tions. It was also well-known that Pytha- 
goras, the Greek philosopher of the sixth century B.C., 
after his return from Iranian lands, expounded his reli- 
gious views in the same tuue with those of the Zorooa- 
trians that God was Light and His Soul was Truth, 

1. W]iiftH 7 , Ofttnui md LiBguUtie StiidUt, p. Iflt 


and the wa.v to meet Him was through the path of 
Truth. 

Zoroaster, flourishing during the sixth or seventh 
century B.O., was the author of the Gathas, the Celes- 
tial songs, the earlier portions of the whole of the 
Avesta writings. It was he who first advocated the reli- 
gion of Monotheism, and his predecessors, the Sao- 
shyanto, the Tire-worshippers*, seemed to have wor- 
shipped a plurality of gods, whom they called Ahuras, 
*tho Jiving ones* — the various powers ruling the different 
aspects of life and the universe, in almost the same 
spirit as that of tlie earlier thinkers of the Veda."*. 
Spitama, not satisfied with this narrow concejition of th© 
Divine Being, declared at last that the Supreme Beina 
was Ahura Mazdao, (Mazdao is compared to Vedic 
Medhas, meaning skilful, able to make anything) who 
is 

“the CrealH^r of • the earthly and s]uritual life, the 
Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all 
the creatures. Ho is in possession of all good things, 
spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind 
(vohu-mam), immortality (ameretad), health {haur^ 
vatad), the be^truth {aska^vahiahta) , devotion 
and piety (amutiti) and abundance of every earthly 
good (khshatkre^vairvay** 

He is not only the preserver of all good things, 
but the punisher of the wicked at the same time. All 
that is created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is 
His work, as we find again in Yasna : 

“He who created by means of his wisdom, 
the good and the evil mind in thinking, words and 
deeds, rewards his obedient followers with pros- 
. perity. Art Thou (Mazda) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) 
exists ?”• 

Ilius Ahura Mazda is the originator of both the 
good mind and the evil mind (ekam mano) which are 
found in eveiy human being. And these two final 
causes are called Spenta-Mainyush (^beneficent spirit^) 

2. Ymim, XLVII, ]. IrMMktod by II. Haag Id hJa Lungtuge, 
Writings and RsUgicn o/ ths Partis, p. IS?, 
a. IMS, XLVllL 4. 
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and Angro-Mainyush ('hurtful iipirit') through which 
Ahura-Maada, the Supreme I^ord of the Zoroastriana^ 
reveals the creation of the world. 'Thefle two 
eq:uritfl are inseparable, though opposed to each other. 

"The beneficent spirit appears in the biasing 
flame, the presence of the hurtful one is marked by 
the wood converted into charcoal. Spenta-Mainyush 
has created the light of dayi and Angro-Mainyusb 
the darkness of night ; the former awakens men to 
their duties, the latter luUs them to sleep. Life is 
produced by Spenta-Mainyush, but extinguished by 
Augro-Mainyaieh, whose hands, by releasing the 
soul from the fetters of the body, enable her to rise 
into immorlAlity and everlasting life.”* 

This is the great philosophy of our ancient pro- 
phet— the principle of good and evil conjointly acting 
through one another which wrongly interpreted by 
some to be the two Gods ruling independently, one the 
Ahura Mazda Himself ruling over the good and the 
other the Augro-Main 5 niBh, commonly known as 
Ahriraan, ruling over the evil. Thus arose the idea of 
God and the Devil ruling side by aide which is really 
a later innovation as is apparent in Vendidad. 

These are the two spirits in every aspect of life, 
without them nothing can be brought forward. Thus 
there are two intellects (khratu) — ^the original or the 
spiritual intellect, asno-khratu or mairiyu khratu (mtno 
khird) and the secondary intellect or the intellect heard 
by the car (gaMhorSTuia khratu) ^ or the knowledge 
gathered through experience ; two lives (aku)— the 
bodity life and the mental life (nstvat and manahya)\ 
and two stations— the heaven (vahishta — ^modern Per- 
sian bahisht) and the hell (dtezhanho— modem Persian 
duzakh). The more appropriate name for heaven i^ 
garodemgna, ‘the bouse of liymns,* because the angels 
are believed to sing hymns there eternally and which 
is the dwelling place of Ahuramazda. TTicre are the 
four stages of the soul here ia this life or after death, 
advancing towards Eternity, the Home of Ahuramazda, 
as is found in Yasht : 

"The soul of the righteous man flrst advanced 
with a step he placed upon humata (good thought) ; 
the soul of the righteous man secondly advanced 
with a Step he placed upon hukhta (good word) ; 
the soul of the righteous man thirdly advanced with 
a step he placed upon kuvarahta (good action) \ the 
soul of the righteous man fourthly advanced with a 
step he placed on the eternal luminaries.”* 

Hell is also called druza detnona, 'the house of 
destruction.’ Between this and heaven there is the 
ehinvat peretu (chinvad pul), the bridge of the 
gatherer, the nature of which has been describe'd io 
Yaana (XLVT 10, 11) : 

"Whatever man or woman, 0 Ahuramazda 1 
perfonns the best actions, known to thee, for the 
benefit of this (earthly) life, promotin|; thus the 
truth for the angel of tmth, and spreading thy rale 
thpoui^ the go(3 mind, as well as gratifying all 
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those men, who are gathered round me, to adore 
(the heavenly spiritR) : all these I will lead over 
the bridge of the gatherer. The sway is given into 
the han& of the priests and the prophets of the 
idols (these refer to the devas or the poets and 
riahia of the Vedas of the Indians), who by their 
(atrocious) actions, endeavour to destroy human 
life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer, to remwn 
for ever in the dwelling place of destruction 
(hell).”* 

The Avesla has also dealt on resurrectum. How 
finely it has said of after-life : 

"This splendour attaches itself to the hero 
of the prophets and to hia companions, in order to 
make life everlasting, undecaying, impenSliable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for 
ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) when th** 
dead shall rise again, and iuipcrishablencss of 
shall commence, making life lasting by itself (with- 
out further support). All the world will remain 
eternity in a state of righteousness ; the devil will 
disappear from all those places whence he used to 
attack the righteous man in order to kill (him) ; 
and all his brood and ereatures will be doomed to 
destruction.” 

The pair of good and evil is a necessary conse- 
quence of creation. It is only the human mind that 
possesses the capacity to create good and evil. As long 
as there is creation or expression of anything to the 
human eye, there must be good and evil, or rather 
scientifically speaking, positive and negative properties 
side by side. We have already found what to the riahia 
of India is a source of progress to goodness is an 
obstruction to the progress of the Zoroastrians. It 
may be so. And how excellently Khawja Kamaluddin 
clears up the matter in his scientific way : 

"... which of the two shall we call ‘evil’, 
when each of the pairs is a necessity in creating 
all th.at. is going on in the world ? Take the original 
pair of all, whose union creates not only a world 
of things, but whose comparatively recent discovery 
and use has contributed immensely to our happiness 
and comfort— nay, has galvanized the process 
our civilization, I mean electricity, the union ot 
the positive and the negative. Which of this pair, 
I ask, is evil, and which is good ? Antagonistic 
and oonflicting they may be tg each other, in their 
properties ; but they are complemenl.ar>’ as well to 
each other, and that under ‘the ordinance of the 
Mighty, the Knowing/ under whose control they all 
‘float’ in their respective ‘spheres* without hindering 
the movements of each other— a chemical com- 
bination that produces a result far better than 
cohesion, as far as our comfort is concerned. But 
the former takes place only in thinj^ which are 
contrary to each other in their proporliea. In .'^hort, 
the wlwle heterogeneous mass is the bed-rock ot 
universal homogeneity, and must co^isequently 
indicate Spcnta-Mainytish, and not Angro-Mainyush 
— ^the evil ^irit.”* 

And in support of it the following lines may well 
be quoted from the Quran*: 

6. ibid, p. 166. 

7. ibid (Yafht, XIX ; 89. 90). p. 817. 

8. *'Uin iBd Zorottifittlaft/' pp. 77-78, 

9. duip. 86, 8640. 
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‘‘Glory be to Him, who created pairs of all 
thingspof what the earth Rrows, and of their kind 
and of what they do not know, and a sign to them 
IS the night. Wc draw forth from it the day, then 
10 I they are in the dark. And the Sun runs on to 
\ for it ; that is the ordinance ot 

the Mighty, the Knowing. And (as for) the Moon, 
we have ordained for its stage till it becomes again 
M an old dry palm branch, Neither is it allowable 
to the Sun that it should overtake the Moon, nor 
can the night outstrip the day, and ‘float* on in a 
‘sphere*.’* 

These pairs of all things — the good and the evil, 
the positive and the negative — are like the waves of 
the sea which is apparent to us through its waves ; 
and the moment a man reaches the ultimate, the final 
destiny of everything, he will realise that these con- 
trary conceptions of thf.* mind were the necessary 
consequence of the birth of a man, as is sung by 
Moiilana Rumi in his Masnavi which is often called 
the Quran in the Persian language, ‘Adam took a single 
step into the region of the enjoyment of animal spirit, 
his sfieparation from the higli seat of paradise became 
the punisfliment of his carnal hou1.’“ We find that the 
angels could not be brought before the world, for they 
are the emblem of purity ; in the same way Satan also 
could not be given the vice-gerency on earth ns he is 
the emblem of impurity : thus Adam is selected who 
is an admixture of good and evil. Thi^ is the theory 
■of creation according to Muslim philosophers. 

Now this universal homogeneity is the state of 
Ahiiramaada, or that of the Supreme Lord of any 
leligion. And the whole hetorogoneous moss is composed 
of Spenta-Mainyush or the good spirit of any religion. 
For one who is proceeding toward.^ the goal nothing 
will appear to him as bad, as Moulana Rumi says, “All 
thorns will appear beautiful like the roSi\ to the sight 
of the particular individual who is proceeding towards 
t)ic universal.” 

Khar jumh lutj chun gul rm, shumd 
Pish-i-jazuyi ku suyi kul mi ruwad 

Indian philosophy also declares likewise. Sir Sarva- 
pa Hi Radhakrishnan says : 

“Sin is the product of the shallow insight, 
breeding selfish egoism, that hugs its own narrow- 
ness and shrinks from all sarrifleo. The Uponishads 
do not say that evil is illusion or that evil is 
permanent . . . Evil is unreal in the sense that it 
is bound to he transmuted into good. It is real to 
the extent that it requires effort to Uflngform its 
nature.*" 

In short, every religion is alw*ays of universal 
attitude and it is always a path to realisation. The 
diversity .in different religions, nay, the diversity of 
views that is found even in the same religion, is owing 
to the different tendencies of human mind. These 

10. MoiiMwi, Vq], II, fint po«D. 
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differences of mind can never be avoided as long as 
one has not reached perfection. So every one is to 
proceed on his own way of thought and religion under 
whose fold he is living. 

While describing of the philosophy of Zoroaster 
D. J. Irani says : 

“It teaches us that life is a divine spirit eternal, 
and that this world itsedf is an earnest of the king- 
dom of Heaven. The aim and end of this life is to 
make the world happy, make others happy and 
thereby be happy ourselves and prepare the wJiy for 
Eternal Bliss in the Abode of Songs. It is to reach 
the state of perfection ourselves and help the, WHjrld 
in its progress towards perfection and thus .secure 
our salvation.**" 

And to reach that goal there is only one patli 
which an Avestan pa.s.^sge declares as Aevo paihan yo 
iisAoAc,— there is only one path and that is the path 
of Truth. Man must purify his essemee and become 
God-like on this path of Truth (Asha) through aa^nmi- 
lating the other divine attributes of God Almighty, 
such as the good mind(voAi/-mno), d(*votion and 
piety iarmaiti), selfless 11.% of earthly good (khshathra) 
and sound health and delight in Beauty (havrvaUid 
and amcretad). 

Both the Achaemcnian, ruling before the fourth 
and third century B.C., and the Sassanian kings, ruling 
from the downfall of the Seloueides, the descendants 
of Alexander the Great, to the i.dvent of Islam, of 
ancient Iran, were staimch supporters of the rules of 
Jaw and philosophy of Zoroaster in their ways of life 
and they were fervent followers of the religion of' 
that ancient Sc’er, Below I quote from a Pahlavi’** 
fragment known a.s the Aogftnifidaech!i of the Aventa, 
which religion for its beautiful thoughts an^ superior 
ideals of life will stand always in tlie same footing with 
all other religions of the world. 

“ 0 Spitama Zoroaster ! I created the stars, the 
moon and the sun, the I’adiant fire of all life on 
earth ; but better and gi'eatcr than all I created 
man and gave him the gift and the word of truth 
and righteousness. But men wanting in reason 
adhere to that evil guide, passion, and think not ol 
the ultimate end ... On the sea of desire they are 
tossed about by evil passion. And clothing them- 
selves with spite they are in constant strife fo** 
vanishing thinm . . . Silver and gold, wealth ttnd 
possesions and (even) the valiant st.rong man will 
turn into dust ; but what will not mingle with the 
dust arc the acta of truth and righteousness of a 
man. May rightoousness and goodness prevail, may 
the good prevail over the evil. Let us all seise upon 
and transmit all good t.hoiigbts. all good words and 
all good deeds that are done here or to be done 
hereafter ; and let us all be within the fold of the 
righteous.'*** 

12 . Pteti of the PMmi Rogimot p. 23. 
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14. Quotod frou D. J. Ironra Foots of tko PohUtoi Rogimo, 
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^^THE AMERICAN DILEMMA* 
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The American Dilemma ia the title of a fsimoua work 
ton Negroes by the reputed intornational aocial 
eoouomiat, Gunnar Myidal. In Uiat work. the author 
most admirably portrays the dilenuua with which the* 
American White's have been faced for several decades 
past--either tu remove all social, economic and 
KMililical disabilities imposed on large sections loX its 
own people, particularly the Negroes or to give up 
their professions of being the most democratic nation 
in the world. Tliis awkward dilemma has been staring 
them in their face since the days of tlie Civil War. 
But no earnest effort was made by the Federal 
Government of the Ui5.A. either to boldly face it or 
to resolve it until the appointment by President 
Truman, in 1946, of a Comimittoc on Civil Rights 
whose report is now available. 

An evenL of far-reaching importance in inter- 
national relationship that resulted from W*orld War li 
is the appearance of U. S. A. as the richest and 
strongest, country in the world. The U. S. A. has been 
known all over the world as the country which gave 
u.M the faiDiOus slogan — ‘^Government of the people by 
the ))eo]>Jc and for the people,’* and as a country 
where political freedom and individual liberty exists 
to the greatest extent. With the prestige of material 
strength added, since the last war, to the groat moral 
prestige that she has been enjoying already, all 
democratic-minded peoples of the world naturally, 
and increasingly, look up to that country os a parago*) 
of duaiocracy for leadership of the world. That the 
United States of America is one lof the countries 
where the largest measure of political democracy 
exists is undeniable. Yet one cannot ignore the glaring 
injustice, political, BO(;ial and economic, done to large 
sections of its own pc!Of)le, particularly the Negroes 
and the (Red) Indians. All outward expressions of 
inter-racial hatred that were kept down on account of 
national cxigencic^s during the war have now re- 
appeared with redoubled vigour. The notorious Klu 
Klux Klan has staged a reappearance and become 
active in stirring up hatred against different groups, 
as of old, on the basis of race and religion. The sordid 
tale of inhuman atrocities that have been committed 
on Negroes and Red Indians by the Whites and of the 
innumerable discriminations and disabilities suffered 
by ihem is a long one and it is iKvt intended to 
^apitulate that unpleasant tale here. It. is only 
intended, through a review of the Report of tho 
Gomemittee on Civil Rights, referred to above, to show 
that American democracy is not all that it professes 
to be, and that there are very serious limitations to 
Its scope. It is, ia other words, intended to refei^ 


tliough only by implicalion to some ol tlic serious 
shortcomings of the Amcricun democracy, both a.4 a 
systeon lof government and as a pattern of society, 
and tho remedies that arc proposed by that Co-inr 
mitlee U> rectify those shorlconiings. 

The Committee on Civil RighU which was 
appointed by President Truuuiii because “ni*edom 
from fear and the dem-ceraiic institutions which 
sustain it, are again undei- attack,** was asked 

“to enquire into' and determine whfithcr and 
what reject, current law-enforcement tineasures 
and the authority and meant- possessed by Fedt-ra|, 
8taic and local gov ornmouts, inay hv strengthenrd 
and improved to safeguard the civil right.s cf the 
people,” and tai “make recommendations with res- 
pect to the adoption or establishment, by legis- 
lation OiT otherwise, of more adequate and effective 
means and i)rocedure.s for the i>K..tpction of civil 
riglits of tlie people of the United States.*’ 

The Report deals witJi the soious violations of 
civil rights of loiinority gi'wups and lemedics therefor, 
with particular reference to the position of Negroes. 

Part I lof the Report deals witli the “hist-oric civil 
rights goal of the American i^eople.” The Committee 
stresses four basic rights th:il form the essence* of 
American democracy : (t) the right to safety and 
security of the person ; («) the right io citisenship 
and its privileges, irrespective 'Of race, creed and 
colour ; (m) the right to freedom of conscience and 
expression ; and (ft;) the right to equality of oppor- 
tunities in eveiy sphere. The Rc’.port confesses that in 
considering the existence of tliest? rights, the Com- 
mittee “learnt much that has shockoii us and much 
that has tmadc us feel ashamed.” 

Part II of the Report attempts to determine “in 
what ways oui present record fall short of the goal.” 
It considers that 

“The record is neither ns bl.aek ns our detiao- 
lors paint it, nor as while as people of good-will 
would lika it to be.” 

The Report notes the tokens of progress made in 
regard tx> the extension of ci\il rights to groups wliicli 
had been denied these rights, particular^’ the Negroes, 
and states that 

“The greatest hope of the future is the increas- 
ing awareness of more and more Americans of Uie 
gulf between our civil rights principles and our 
practices/* 

The Report then goes on to deal witli individual 
violations of civil rights. Dealing with that must 
inhuman practice— lynching, the Report points out 
that it “remains one of the most serious j^hreats to 
civil rights,” since ik> year in the last six decades has 
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been free from it. It.ia atated that during the period 
J882 to 1M5 wliile aix New England States have had 
no lynchings, each of *the eight southern States have 
had over 300 and each of seven snore southern States 
from 100 to 300 lynchings. The Report deplores the 
connivance and often the complicity, of some State 
and local officials in this barbarous practice and 
several other forms of official laxity Or misconduct, 
as a serious reflection on American justice. The 
Report also severely condemns the discriminatoiy 
practices and limitations of rights and other social 
evils which are rooted in segregation. 

“Segregation has become the comer-istone of 
the elaborate structure of discrimination against 
some American citizens. Theoretically, this system 
duplicates educational, recreational and other 
public services, according facilities to the different 
races which are ae^Hxtaic but equjaL In the Com- 
mittee's opinion, this is one of the outstandii^g 
myths of American history ; for, it is almost 
always true that while indeed separate these 
fucilitios are far from equal ... No argument or 
rationalisation can alter this basic fact : a law 
which forbids a group of American citizens to 
associate with other citizens in the ordinary course 
of daily living, creates inequality by biiiposing a 
caste status on the minority group.” 

The Report emphasises, throughout, the impera- 
tive necessity of allowing full individual liberty and 
giving a fair treatment to all groups, particular^' 
racial and religious minorities, and points out that 
justice is indivisible as between different groups of 
tlje same people. 

Part 111 of the Re})ort details the steps to be 
taken by govcrmiient in the discharge of its req)on- 
sibility for the cuforcoment of civil rights. The Report 
asserts that 

“The national government of the United 
States of America must take the lead in safeguard- 
ing the civil rights to all Americans.” 

It considers the undertaking by the Federal 
Ciovernment of a positive programme of action io 
this regard, as an urgent neccasily. Hitherto, the 
chief sanction which was used to secure the enforce- 
ment of federal civil rights laws has been the criminal 
one.; but because experience has proved that this ia 
not adequate, the Report urges that resort should be 
had, in addition, to a wide variety of other sanctions, 
including civil remedies, administrative orders, the 
withholding of grants-in-aid and the principle of dis- 
closure. The Report also emphasises the need for 
education us well as legislation in an effort to reach 
ibo goal of American demociaQy. 

Part IV which is perhaps the lODuost important 
portion of the Report contains the recommendations 
of the Committee in regard to the further steps to be 
tiikc'U (o reach the goal of the American democracy 
os enunciated in Part I of the Report. The Report 
urges that there must be s sustained drive ahead for 
the exteq^sion of ail civil rights to all groups of the 
people^— and that, for three strong reasons ; 


"MoraUfy, the United States can no longer 
countenance these burdens on its conscience, these 
inroads on its moral fibre ; economiedlby, the 
United States can no longer afford this heavy 
drain upon its human wealth, its national comp- 
teuce and irUemaHoruiUy, the United States is ^9^ 
80 strong ; the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore what 
the world thinks of us or our reourd.” 

Briefly, the following are the recommendation.*! ut 
the Committee : 

I. To strengthen the right to safety and 
security of the person, the Conuuitteo recommends: 
(t) the enactment of new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing legislation for the correction ol 
certain technical irregularities in law ; (it) the 
aoxuendment of existing laws for enhancement od 
penalties from 1000 dollars fine and one year 
imprisonment to 5, (KM) dollars fine and 10 years 
prison treatment ; (iti) llie enactment of new 
legislation specifically directed against police 
brutality and related crimes ; (it') the enactment 
of an anti-lynching Act ; (v) the enactment ot a 
new criminal statute against involuntary servitude; 
ivi) the formulation of procedures and policies 
against the abridgement of the liberty of any 
person or groups of people because of race or 
ancest^, in regard to wartime evacuation and 
detention of certain groups of people ; ivii) the 
enactment of legislation for the pnatcction ol 
claims of evacuees for specified property and 
business losses resulting from wartime evacuation. 

II. To strengthen the right to citizenship and 
its privileges, the Committc^e reoemmends : U) 
action by States or the Congress to end poll taxes 
as a voting pre-requisite; (u) Uie enactment ot 
legislation protecting the rights of qualified persons 
to participate in federal primaries and elections 
against interference by public officials and private 
persons; (m) the enactment of legislation protect- 
ing the right to qualify for, or participate in, 
Federal or State priuiuiries or elections against dis- 
criininatoiy action by State officials based on race 
or colour ; (tv) the enactment of legislation esta- 
blishing local self-government for the district o) 
Colombia, and extension of suffrage in presidential 
elections and representation in the Congress ; (p) 
the according oi suffrage by the State of New 
Mexico and Arizona to their Indian citizens ; 
(ot) the modification of federal naturalisation lawe 
to permit the granting of citizenship without ^re- 
gard to the race, colour or national origin of the 
applicant ; (vii) the repealing by tlie States ol 
laws discriminating against aliens who are ineligible 
for citizenship because of race, colour or national 
origin ; (orii) the enactment of legislation accord- 
ing citizenship to the people of Guam and 
American Samoa ; (ix) the enactment of logislatiou 
and formulation of administrative measures to end 
immediately all discrimination and segregation 
baaed on race, colour, creed or national origin in 
the organisatioo and activities of all branches of 
the Aimed services ; (x) the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing against discrimination of any kind 
against any snember of the Armed Forces by any 
pubUe authority or places of public aocommo&tion, 
recreation, transportation or other servRrc or 
business. 

HI. To strengthen the right to freedom of 
conscience and expression, the Committee recom- 
mendb : (t) the enactment of legislation Con- 
gress and State Legislatures requiring alf groups 
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which attempt lo influence public opinion to dis*' 
close the relevant facta about themaelvcs, through 
£|>'8tematic registration procodurcs; (ii) the taking 
of necessary action to clarify the loyalty obligatiotos 
of federal omployeca, and establishing procedures 
by which the civil rights of public workers may 
be scrupulously muiniaiued. 

IV. To strengthen the right to equality ot 
opportunity, the Committee recommends : in 
general, tlie eliininati'on from American life 'h 
segnjgation based on race, colour, creed or national 
oiigin and tlie conditioning by the Congrt^ss of all 
federal grants-iu-aid and otlicr ftcriiis of federal 
assistance to xniblic or ‘'xirivate agencies for any 
luirposij, on tlie absence of discrimination and 
segiegntiou ba>>:<^d on race, colour, creed or national 
origin ; the enactijiieni of a Federal Fair KmpW- 
ment Practices Act prohibiting all forms of dis- 
crimination in private employment baaed Kin race, 
coioiir, ciK'cd or national origin, and the i^suc, by 
the President, of a mandate against discrim in a tiou 
in Gov(?rnm('.nt (‘inploynient and the creation 
adequate machinery to enforce thi.4 iniandate ; 
rcgarrling education : the enactment and enforcc- 
irient of fair educational practice laws in public 
and private educational institutions, prohibiting 
discrimination in tlie •aditii.sSion and treatment 
students Ijii^-ed on race, colour, creed or national 
origin ; regaiding housiing : the enactment by the 
Stains of Jaws against restrictive covenants and 
renewed court attjn*k, with intervention by Ihc 
Department of Justice, restrictive covenants; 

regarding htallh ^eri'ices : the enactment by the 
Btiites of fair health practice status forbidding 
discrimination and w'gregation based on race, creed, 
colour or national origin in the opcnitiKin of public 
and pri\ ate health facilities ; regarding public 
Hirviccs : the enactment of Jaws against discrimina- 
tion and segregiilioii bascnl on race, <iolour, creed 
K>r nati'O.rial origin in public services, both in the 
national governinenl, and the States ; the esiablish- 
ineut of a unit in the federal bureau of the budget 
to review the oxeciMion of ail government pro- 
gramiiios and the expenditure of all government 
funds for ecmpliauce with this policy of P9^" 
discrimination ; the enactment of a law prohibiting 
discrimination or segregation based on nice^ colour 
or UHiiojial •origin in iiiter-State traiispoitatioii and 
all the facilities thereof to apply against public 
officers and employees of private tranesiiortation 
companies ; the cnactincnt by the States of laws 
guaranteeing, equal access U> places of public 
accommodation for persons of all races, colours, 
creeds and national origins. 

V. To rally the American people to the sup- 
port of a continuous programme to strengthen civil 
rights, tJie Committee recommends : a long term 
esumpaign of public educalion to inform the people 
of the civil rights to which they are entitled and 
•which they owe to one another. 

VI. Finally, in regard to tho additional 
machinery needed for the protection of sivil rights, 
the Committee recommends: (i) the reorganisation 
of the civil rights section of the Department of 
Justice to p^iovide for tlic establishment ot 


regional offices, an increaso in the appropriation 
and staff to enable it to engage in more extensive 
rosc‘arch and to act more effectively to prevent 
civil rii^ts violatioois^ an increase in investigative 
aefion in the absence of complaints, and its 
elevation to the status of a full Division in the 
Department of Justice ; {it) the establisdmient, 
within the Federal Bureau of Iin c.sugation, of a 
special unit of investigators trained in civil rights 
work ; {Hi) the establisJimcnt by the Stale govern- 
ttiienta of law enforcement aj;cncic& comparable to 
the federal civil riglits soctio'n ; (il-) tlu' e^iablish- 
niont of a permanent commission 'cn civil rights m 
the executive office of the Frevddent. and the 
simultaneous creation of a jfniit. slnndiiig coininiltee 
on civil rights in the Congress; (i,*) the cslablish- 
l:>y the Slates 'of })ormanent tniiimiissious on 
civil rights to parallel the work of the Federal 
Counmistdon at the Stiite level ; (r?) the increased 
prof (^ionalisa lion of State' and loeal poJioc forces. 

These far-reacliing recommendations of the 
Committee clearly emphasise the enormity of the 
injustices, political, sociid and economic, suffered by a 
large group of racial ami ndigious niinoritioa in 
America. Whelhcr necessary lf*gislafive and ad.ninis- 
Iralivc action will be takc'ii to iiri piemen L all, or at 
lea.st some of the important n'Ovimnu'iulations of the 
Committee for removing these injiistici's is more than 
one can say. Already Pr(*'«icl(‘nl Tru'inan has, in pro- 
posing anti-lynching and mil i-K*gregn lion lcgis*lation 
to the Congro.'^'^, evoked mucli oppos>ilion and 
criticism even from the mt'inbcrs of his 'Own pai’ty 
coming from tho Soul hern Slate*. Much as demo- 
cratic-minded people ill America a.-' weil as outsidis 
liojie to see th(' “American Dilnnina” resolved by tho 
extension of civil rights to all citir.cui*, irrespective of 
race, colour, creed, religion or nalior.id origin, it 
appears as though, with tho present slate nf public 
opinion in the U. S. A., it is still loo premature to 
hope for a coiiipletii change of heart on the jiart of 
tho.so who have been opposing such a reform for 
several decades past. 

llie Rojiort of the CommiLtee on Civil Rights in 
America sliould be of more than pa^^ing interesst to 
ua in this coimti'y owing to tho sufferance of similar 
injustices by Harijans and such other backward com- 
murdties. Though the siib-coiiri.iniUc(' on fundamcntiil 
rights appointed by the ConstitAicnt Assemlily has 
already made similar recommend.ations ag.iiiist tho 
injustices suffered by certain communities 'Oii the basis 
of caste or community, it may be ncccvss.iry, soone r or 
later, to appoint a special cam,iiiittee to investigate 
the specific discriminations and disabilities suffered by 
all groups of backward peoples, and to make suitable 
rocommendat.ions for remedy thereof . 
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— Kwtor, The Modern Review, 


ENGLISH 

TffE CQNSTITliTlON OF FR?:E INDIA: Mritywiiay 
Ranerjee M,A. {Eron.) . Published by Das Gupta & Co,, 
54-^ Coi/effe Street, Calcutta, PP. 196, Price Rs. 6 only* 

The writer, at present in the Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, has sturicii the hook with the Cahinpf MistionV 
plan of May 16, IW). He has traced its vaiious fortunes 
its sahutugc hy the British (foverninent's declaration of 
December 6, 1946, and the aduplion by the British Govern- 
ment of the device of June 3, 1947 hy which India was 
divided. Then he gives a succinct account of Constituent 
A<<seirddi(;.s that had framed the constitutions of the linked 
Slates of America, of the French Republic, of the Weimar 
Republic for (•errnany. of Canada and Australia. His 
oini8si<ui of the Soviet Union's constitutional frame-up 
leaves u significant gap in the consideration of this problem. 
And even his summary of constitution-making in the 
couiiiries he has touched upon is sciappv instance, 

he has ref<*rred to tJic Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union adopted in 1777 hy representatives of 13 
“colonies/' On the Atlantic sea shore which have deve- 
loped into the United Slates of America today, and of 
their iinsalisfactory sequel- " disorder, discontent and 
widespread grii.’vances'’— wilhoni explaining what these 
were and Imw Philadelphia Convention lield 10 years later 
was ailecled by these. Tliis particular Convention has been 
culled Iq the niitlior **tlie niuiicr 4if (ionstitiicnt Assemblies 
for framing Federal constitutions’', and a more intimate 
description of its proceedings would liavc enabled us to 
understand the diffictiliies through which all Federations 
liuvi; to work through. 

Mr. Banerjee has published reports submitted by 
various committees for considcralioii of the final shape of 
Free India's eunsiitution. All these arc in the melting 
pot; even the “Objectives'’ Resolution accepted on 
January 21, 1947. is going to he changed; the word 
“Republic”' found therein has been suggcbted tin be 
replaced by the word 'State” — a very sigiiiticani change, 
indeed! In this view of the matter, the Ixiok under 
review has been a little too previous. 

Chapter XI of the hook dealing with Indian Stales 
gives a good summary of the evolution of a Trading Com- 
pany into the “Paramount Power", over Rajput, Mughal 
potentates. 

The last Chapttnr XII deals with Political Parties in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, in France, in Italy, in Germany, 
in Soviet Unitm, and in India as these are said to he *’the 
hack'^boite of n democratic government,’’ This description 
needs a more detailed elaboration than the author has been 
able to do. From the nature of the cose as the Consti- 
tution of Free India has yet to be, the book supplies a 
bird's eye-view. This is its value. Its price 'is too high. 

THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : 
U9I^’47), By Dr, A* C. Banerjee^ Lectitrer of tho 


Calcutta Vniversity, Published hy A, Mukherjee & Co,^ 
Calcutta, Pages 574. Price Rs. 15 only. 

As “u source l>ook of Indian Constitutional histoT)*’, 
this vidiiiiie is more ambitious. But if has been reduced 
to u mere skeh ton of resolutions and sialemeiil'- of policy 
by the absence of a back- ground hi^^lor) of the many 
developments that hastened the removal of ‘ Hriiii-h control’’ 
from our country. The general readers will, thcidinc. 
find in it less interest than if there had lH*en a lecord of 
India's struggle for freedom. The book is made of 
('ongress stulcmenls. of Muslim League statements, of 
those made on behalf of the British Government. Dr. 
Banerjee afvpcars to have depended for his collection on 
summaries in the Press — a source that has deprived the 
hook of all life. Even in printing these summaries, he has 
not cared to give reports of the many debates that took 
place in the British Parliament during the period. Wc 
have i,t*en more detailed icports in Indian pul>Jicalion.s— 
(The Indian Annual. Hegis/er is one of these). These 
debates would have enabled the readers to nndcreiand the 
British game that, since 1939, sturicd to fight rear-guard 
actions against Indian Nalionuli-ni. These reports would 
have enhanced the '"enduring value' of the bemk. 

Perhaps, an attempt will he made in the next volume 
to remove this defect. Such collections have value for 
the Indian students of affairs who will find in these 
maiprials that will enable them to intelligently follow the 
proceedings of the Indian Constituent Assembly trying 
to hammer out a satisfying constitution for their country. 

SuKKSH Chandra Dkb 

I 

FOR iSEEKRRS OF GOD : By Swami Shtvananda, 
Advaifa Ashrama, 4 Wellington Lane, Calcutta (IS), 
Pi), 170. Price Rft. S-8. 

H(?rc wo have the English rendering of some of the 
dial'Oguos that Swami Shivananda, the head of the 
liamakrishna Math and Mission, had at different times 
with big disciples and onquirors who came to him for 
guidance in their spiritual endeavour. 

In the present atmosphere of the world when 
human carnage is going on at intervals almost every- 
where in the globe, when individuals seem to mispect 
each other as a possiblt* enemy and nations and coun- 
tries look angrily at each other, such talks will fall flat 
on many oars. But an equal number, we hope, will feel 
that they contain truths whicli may bo clouded for the 
time being but do not die. And when the present 
temper of humanity has subsided, their light will ahine 
the brighter. We are inclined to agree with this latter 
view and recommend the book as a help to spiritual 
aspirants. I 

Perhaps there is a touch of idolatry in these dcR- 
beraiions which may not suit all tastes. But idolatry 
itself is a diiflcult and ill-doiincd conception in the 
uxifolding of the meshes of which we dare not enter. 
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The human clczncnt, however, that is present through- 
out the coDversatious, makes the book excellent 
reading. 

U. C. Bh ATTACH ABJEB 

GAZING ON THE BEIOVED : By Gertrude 
Murray. Ilivd Kitaba, Bombay. With, a Foreword by 
Mr. Harindra Nath Chattopadhyay. Pnce Hs. 2. 

This collection of poems shows ihai ilie wielder of 
the forceful and effective pen in Verditd on Bwniey 
Nicholfi, is also capable of a tender pathos and a tomdi- 
ing sentimentality of a delicate and Bcnsitivp nature. 
Miss Murray has true lyrical qualities in her. Some of 
the ]»oi ms, specially those addrrvssed to ‘Kiirion* embody 
moods bc’autifully, with fitness of language and vi’Tse, 
and a dcei) himse of pathos. The poems arc higldy 
enjoy abt(‘. 

POEMS OF INDIA : By A. C. C. Harvey. New 
India PuhlictftiovKj Lahore. 

This ia? a collection of poems in.si>ived by Indian 
themes and fccoiics. IPt*' and then' oik* comes across 
vitfiiettes from nature drawn with a hiiili degree oi 
sensiln ene.ss and fine poetic balance. The poems arc 
marked with the exidenee.s of u frank and open mind, 
a ]ioeric terniair, and a poetic response to the phentj- 
iin na ar'iimd. Tlie Grand Trunk Road has a maje.*>ty 
of ila own. 

SuNii. Kum.\» Bosk 

EGO, HPNGER AND AGGRESSION; By F. $. Peris. MB. 
Capt. A. M. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. London. 
Ptice 1 2s. Od, n:t. 

The hook is an at tempt at ^a revihiuu of Freud's 
thcoi) and ineilaiU/' The author has criticized the lhf»ory 
of ll)(' developuieiu of the libido and alfto the conception 
e^ Ego and its i unctions as pro[Hiundcd by Freud and other 
psyciirvanaJysts. In doing si* however he has gone beyond 
his d<‘(UJi.s in many places and ha$ olten indulged in 
faiKjful sialemeiits. For example, nothing could be more 
ahsiiiil than the. author's statement that the psychoanalysts 
coii.sidcr the Ego as a subslancc;. If the libido has to 
devehip from anal, oral and other stages to the final 
genital stage, then no one, according to the author, should 
have any inierest in eating and defecation after the genital 
stage has betm reached, ll is not possible to discuss this 
problem in details here but it will be enough to mention 
that Freud hiimsell has dealt with the problem I'xhaustively 
in dJr7(.>re.rjt papers and has shown that in its process of 
f'cvidopment the iihido never abandons any one of the 
£*tages it has passed through os completely unnecessary. 
The author is a supporter of the Gestalt school and claims 
that the use of ^iiolism'* (field conception) and Semantics 
(the meaning of meaning) can successfully replace the 
freudian theory. He discards the free association method 
of tile Psychoanalytical scliool and suggests some oral 
exercises. He has stressed upon the different stages of 
food intake as ‘‘suckling’*, “biteling” and “chewliog”. 
According to him, proper working out of these stages in 
mgestion of food is the panacea of all mental disorders. 
The author, tlierefore, prescribes certain exercises to be 
Iuinc;tiJiousiy followed by the patient while eating any 
*hing. In other words, correct eating as prescribed by the 
author will cure patients suffering from mental troubles 
and he claims to have achieved satisfactory results liy 
treating patients according to this new method. The 
Bignificancc of oral libido has been strongly ailvocated by 
Malanic Klein but the author does not foUow Klein’s line 
of thought. The importance of eating exercises or rather 
dental exercises has been over-stressed in the book, 
ftychology thus tends to be once more identified with 
Physiology. 


The merit of the book lies in the fact that it attempts 
to approach mental disorder frt^i a ru'w angk. Ph>&ical 
approach to mental facts ii!* not now but he has indicated 
a special phys^ical way of treating mi-ntal discaiscs. A 
systeinalic effort has been made to cure particular mental 
symptoms by sjiccial body -cone* iiiral ion <'xe]ci.sc.s. While 
ihe exercises prescribed arc iiilercslinp enough they can 
havi, vfc feel, little influence ou the leehiiiques of psycho- 
analysis and far less on a revision of Freud's theory and 
method. 

S. C. Mitra 

T. C. Sl.NHA 

THE INDIAN CHILD IN HOME AND SCHOOL: 
By R. H. Kumric, M.A.. P.F.S.. llmi Matkaz^ Lahore. 1946. 
Pp. l.-iO. Price Hs. 3'H or 5 .s. 

Lnlike many treatises ori education full of pedagogical 
disciishions and display of iritelleetiial gymnasiirs in the 
aieiiu of child (psychology the pieseni volume deals with 
the child and its growth from the point of view of a 
teacher and a guardian in a refrei'hing and attractive 
manner. 

'i'he author rightly helieves that democraiie nation- 
alism should he India's goal of soi-ial. political and econo- 
mic orguiiisalion. And he lias offered suggestions based 
on liis txpcrieucc and intensive thinking as to how this 
spirit may be inculcated in the chitiiren of India through 
edueulional training in the llonii* ami School. It is a pity 
that most puiMils do not take nor are they even conscious 
of the responsibility of bringing up children in the proper 
method. But it is this younger generation that is the 
hope and prop of fiitun* India, it is time therefore that 
due emphasis shiuld be put on the education of children 
and that Home and School .diould co-operate in the 
joint business in man-making. * 

We weleoiiip, Mr. Kiimiia*** book and recommend it 
to the careful study oi i dueaied parents who are 
intt'restcd in their own children and future India as 
they 'will be much benefited to learn tlieielrom ’.he art 
and science of reaiing up children in u proper \.dy. 

Nauay^n Chandra Chanda 
HAND-BOOK OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY : 
By Siva Prasad Mookherjev, M A., Asutush CoUegCf 
Calvuila. Pages S07. Pnve ih. OS. 

Coiiiinorcial grogriqihy is gaining poinilarity with 
our .stijilcnis at llie university. Majority of bookis on 
ihe subject are written by nori-lndian milhor.H who 
nMlui'iilly write from their point^i -of view and as such 
tljo<e books ill suit Indian retiuircruoubs. Prof. Mookhrr- 
jee’s book is speemlly meant for our undor-graduatfi 
students, who will find the various topi«‘s discussed in 
the book not. only wfdl arranged but presented in an 
inlercrfting manner. After the partition of ilie countty 
into two indcix'iident dominions, study of Economio 
Geography has attained special importance because* of 
now trade* barriers and rc-shuffling of trfide with foreign 
countries. In many mattei-s each dominion shall have 
to begin afri'sh and such attempts would mean in same 
cases a re.nl scd-back to our eisonomic prosperity. The 
book, although meant for ^^tu dents, will give evc‘n a 
layman a general idea about the subject. At the end ot 
each chapti'r questions from the Calcutta and other 
imiver&iities have been given which the students will 
find useful. 

Aa our university is going to iniioduce Bengali as 
the medium of education almasl immediately for all 
examinations, the author will do well to bring a volume 
in his own mothcr-tonguo, which will do not only better 
service to students but to hi.*s countrymen in general. 
The book contains valuable labjes, illustrationa; «ud 
maps very useful to readers. 

A. B. Dutta 
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SANSKRIT 

DESCR1PTI\'E CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANIJ- 
SCRIJPTS m THE ADYAR LIBRARY. (Vol. VI, 
Graoimer, Prosody and Lexicography) : By Pandit^ V, 
Krlshnamncharya (special Editor, the Adyar Library) » The 
Adyar Library, Pi ice Rs, 25. 

The present volume contains detailed descriptions of 
a little over one thousand manuscripts of Sanskrit works 
mainly pertaining to different systems of Sanskrit grammar 
(Paninian as well as non-Paninian) • 'Hicre are also a 
number of works on the grammar of Prakrit and what is 
more interesting a few on the grammar of the Telugu 
language. In all wc liavc Iutc about 750 manuscripts dn 
grammar while limre are about 250 manuscript r on Prosody 
and l.eT{ieograph> taken together. Besides referring to the 
contents and special features of the iiianuscripis as well as 
the works, and the time and history of the authors the 
deaeriptioiis occiisionally mention if a particular- work has 
been printed or any other iiianii.^cript has been desrribed 
elsc'wbcM*. P»ut unfortunately the iiiforination oil the last 
two jjoiats is iml given systematically or in a complete 
form. It is nolitcd the descriptions have been prepared 
ill a ratfier me<‘hatri(;ai and stereotyped way; well-known 
and pubJi-hed works have hren treated in the same manner 
Us little kno^Mi mit's, cjuolation ul extracts from the begin- 
ning auil end of a iiiuniiscri])l forming a common feature 
of lh(! dc'-.cii fit Ions irifispectivo of the nature of the work. 
The iritiodmli«m by Dr. (I. Kunhan Raja gives a general 
survey of gruviimalical lilcratiire in Sanskrit without 
drawing au) special attention to what is more essential 
in a work of this type, e.g., the unique or imfmrtant items 
of Uio voliitne iiinler n view and the special features thereof. 
The \oJijnie liears testimony to the diligmcc and care of 
iJlc learned eoinpilcr, the beautiful get-up and the nice 
jirhting as is usual with the pui>licalioii8 of the Library 
reflecls ftedit on the authoriii^'s of the Institution and wc 
hope the future* volumcH in the series will he free from 
the few defects pointed out aho\e and thus turn out to be 
all iJie more attractive and useful. 

ClI IK TA H AUA N (ht AK U A V ARTI 

BENGALI 

BAIJAYANTI : By Nisikanta, Asrama Library, 
Pondicherry. 

The author has won a distinctive place among the 
imwerful modern Bengali poets. The poems under review 
are marked by rich patriotic fervour, deep spiritual glow, 
and an easy command of the poetic diction; 

SILPA. SAMSKRTI 0 SAMAJ (Art, Culture and 
Society), lart I: By Umay Ghosh, Agrani Book Club, 
Vlf, Jugipara Bye Lane, Calcutta, 

Dialectics, Anolysis of Art, Truth and Realism, Poetry, 
The Lvohition of l^oetry. The Novel, The Histoiic-al Deve- 
mprneni of the Ncjvo], Modern Soviet Literature, Science, 
*'"^***”^ Cultiu'Hl Crisis, The 

Middle C.lass and the Society, Our Duty,— these are the 
dozen essays contained in the book. The essays evince 
wide study, ana1)tical intellect and neat exposition. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

HINDI 

"iZaihan." Fora and Com^ 
panp, PiibUshcrs Ltd,, Bombay, 2. Pp. US. Price Be. I-^. 

^ Hero is a garland of one hundred and eight songs 
in praise ol tlm glamour, gJoiy and grace of Sri Krishna. 
The author is a well-known Muslim devotee (her 
identity is transparent behind her pen-name), whose 
OQ^^ved and melted many a heart in and 
around Sevagiam and Bombay. She has sung of Love— at 
once human and di\ine— in almost its entire gamiit. 


ecstasy and inspiration of her song are so evident that 
one cannot but call it Kripa Kiran, the grace (and gilt) 
of God. As such, her Krishna is the attraction and 
object of adoration of all and she lierself, an ambas- 
sador of amity everywhere. 

KAVI ‘PRASAD’, ‘ANSU’ TATHA ANYA KRI- 
TIYAN : By Proj. Vinayamohan Sharma, Radhabai 
Pandit, Bhivaji Prakashan Mandir, Lucknow. Pp, H7* 
Price Re. B, ,1 

The author is a well-known Hindi scholar, writer 
and critic. His present Wiork is an essay, at once 
analytical and appreciative in the poetry of the lead- 
ing modem Hindi poet, Prasad (the poet’s pen-name). 
He first assossoH tho pcset’s place, ideologically as well 
as express! onaJly in the history and hiearchy of Hindi 
poetry ; then, evalualcs the beauty of his works like 
Prem^paihik, KanunJcusim, Jhama and others together 
with a full-length appreciation of his Ansu, The book 
will stimulate both tiie college student and the general 
reader of Hindi literature. And that is a great achieve- 
ment, indtjed. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

DILLI DIARl {Delhi Diary): By M. K. Gandhi, 
Navajimn Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedubad, March, J948, 
Piice Bs. S. 

Il is a mournful pleasure to ha\e lo iniroducc the 
publication of iIicrc prayer speecb.es of Mahalma Gandhi 
from 10947 lo 5*148. According to many stiidcnU of 
Gandhi literal urc, these speeches present a most lovable, 
compact and hcneficiul portion of his WTitings. They are 
practically his last will and u>iaini;ni to the nation. They 
serve as a beacon-light from Delhi, sparkling willi spiritual 
ilhitninatioii over a benighted country, ami pointing with 
unerring force the path which India must lake if she 
is to fulfill hcjr dctiiny. Dr, Rajcndra Prasad's foreword 
has rightly declared his full e(>nii<lerjce in the utility of 
the pubJicaliun-- “These pages are likely to conlrihule to 
the re-cslablishnicni of that peace and concord for which 
he worked and died.” Never was such a contribution 
more needed than now. 

The priming, as usual of tho Navajivau Press, is 
good and the volume handy. The price is comparatively 
cheap for 468 pages. 

it has a brief judex ot tlie end, and the table of 
contents, chronologically arranged, bad been suitably 
worded to help tlie readers. 

There is no reason why the Delhi Diary should not 
be profitably used as a text-book. 

P. R. Sen 

RUBAIYAT ANE BIJAN ICAVYO : By Hat- 
govind Premshankar Kavi, Published by NathoLal Dave, 
Bhavnagar. 1946, Thick c^rd-boord. Pp, 116, Price 
Rs, 3, 

Thanks to Fitzgerald’s translation into English the 
Rubaiyat (Quatrains) of Umar Khayyam have acquired 
a world-wide reputation, though in Iran itself be has 
not acquired that fame which Firdausi, llafiz, Sa'adi 
or Rumi have acquired. There is not a single cultured 
language of the world in whidt a translation of these 
Quatrains is not found. Even the Japanese have it. Mr. 
Har Govind has been able to prciserve in Gujarati the 
spirit of Fitzgerald’s notable versos. Mr. Umashankar 
Joshi’s introduction betrays as usual a deep study of 
the subject, and points out the different attempts made 
herotjofore to publish the translations of other writers. 
Fitzgerald’s text is given for purposes of comparison. 
The work is an admirable effort made in the direction 
of making the Iranian poet’s work widely known 
amongst Gujarati readers. 

K. M. J. 



Problems of Independent India 

Science and Culture observes : 

Atiainment of Iiidcpondence on the part ol a great 
country like India after long yeara of colonial rule lias 
to be foilo'wed by revolutionary changes in outlook towards 
the totality of country's problems inclusive of political, 
economic, social and religious ones. L'nless the ideas are 
sound, and followed by prompt action, even such a great 
event us Indopciidence may he followed by a period sterile 
in acliievcmciit, and sowing more seeds of trouble for the 
future. 

It is our impression that though the present govern- 
ment is composed largely, though unforlunalely not wholly, 
of persons who have earned undying fame as fighters for 
the cause of freedom, and have shown great initiative of 
action in crriaiii directions, there arc; other equally 
jnijio^ruTit subjects which have ceoaped their vigilance and 
penetration. One of the most urgent set of problems to 
whicli tiicy hs'C so far paid only scanty attention is 
the Reform of Administrative Machinery, They have 
inherited the pi'escnt machinery from the Uritish who 
developed it out of their ideas of Imperialism, guided by 
the central thought that India was to remain for ever 
a part of tlie llritish colonial empire. Whatevei may 
have been the merits of the ‘sleel-framo’ from the 
Brilisli point of view, our leaders who are nmw in saddle, 
were on (.spoken before they took office, in their criticism 
that the system was not suited to the needs of a free and 
independent country, wliich would want to undo the 
legacy of poverty and unusually low standard of living 
by rapid industrialization, rapid improvements in agri- 
culture, cominunicalion and defence. But so far no 
effective steps have been taken, either to reorient the 
existing civil service personnel to the changing needs 
of the country, or to lay the foundation of a new civil 
service suiicd to the needs of an independent country 
nor to do away with the irksome procedures causing 
extreme delay in taking decisions. To use a metaphor 
we liavc icpcalcd tlic coachman by the motor driver, but 
the horse has not been replaced by the motor engine. 

Left US see what are the defects of the present 
system of administrative machinery and how a 
better syafem, suited to present-day needs can 
be evolved. 

The spearhead of the present system of administra- 
tion is the “Indian Civil Service” which is followed by 
such specialized services as provincial civil services, 
audit and account service, engineering, police, railiway, 
etc. T^e Indian Civil Service has now been replaced by 
a general ‘Administrative Service’. Most of the entrants 
to these services, except with provincial ones, are re- 
cruited on the basis of all-India competitions, from 
amongst the university graduates of India, and are 
assigned to specialized posts or to general administrative 
posts.' 

It is a continuation of tlie same old system of recruit- 
ment of the civil service, and their absorption in the duties 
of the State. No arrangement has yet been made to bioaoen 
the basis of reenutment to suit the new needs of the State, 


or to train up the recruits to specialized jobs, instead of 
allowing them to tecome jacks-of-oU-trades. 

‘l^is would have been quite right in the nineteenth 
century, when the peacetime activities of the Stale were 
confined only to law, order and raising of Lax(‘s and the 
emphasis which was laid on classical education as the most 
qualifying achicvemoiU ou the part of the competing 
student Iiad probably some juslificalion. 

With tlie growth of industriiilism, the 
activities of the Government have growm to be 
njonnoujstly more' complex. 

Probably piildic health was the first item to bi' added 
to the cares of the Stale, in addition to the c1a.ssica) items 
of kw and order, and at different times, public education, 
factory labour, transport and communicailuii services, agri- 
cullu.»T, fuel and power, control of internal and external 
trutle, housing, social insurance and organization of research 
for industrial, agricultural and defence purposes have been 
added to the cares of the State. 

Though ouch of those sui^jecls in a democratic society 
has been under n popular mini&KT, or of oSioers enjoying 
the confidence of the head of the State, the proper care 
of each subject requires a body of jiuldic servants whose, 
education and training should be vastly different and varie- 
gated from what was necessary for the police State of the 
nineteenth century. 

How have these needs been met in other countries? 
Even in England where the civil servant, after recruitment 
by means of competitive ('xaniination is assigned to special- 
ized jobs, and is not as a rule allowed to be jack-of-all-trades 
as in tin's country, he has not been found to be coming 
up to the cJianging needs of the Slate. To quote Sir 
M. Sadler: 

'‘Administrative officials seem weak in the field of 
imaginati^e and creative suggestion — in the points which 
characlerise original minds. If you read an offitkl file, you 
will find as a rule that the experienced official is better 
at idling a subordinate what not to do than at interesting 
him in ways of doing' better what is already passably well 
done, or in encouraging him to conceive bold innovations 
in existing methods of adminislraliori.” 

Nor is Sir Michael Sadler alone in the severe view he 
has taken of the civil servants. 

The overdevotion of civil scrvanlts to pre- 
cedent, lack of initiative and imagination, pro- 
crastination, and unwillinguoes to take respon- 
fifibility, or to give decisions have been enumerated 
as lately as in 1944 in the report of the U. K. 
Coiumitttce on Training of Civil Serv^ants. 

Tlte Rowland Committee (Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee, 1944-4r>), remarking on the habit of 
government organizations to be resii>Laut to evolutionary 
changes, and to lag behind progress in political ideas and 
advances in administrative techniques, offers the following 
comment, 

“The main reason, perhaps, is that bureaucracies are 
free from the corupulaon under which business organiza- 
tions labour of keeping up with competitors and they do 
not have a profit and Joss account at the end of each year 
to indioate whether or not their methods and their adminis- 
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traiion require amendment or improvement. Tlie spirit of 
adventure and enterprise is lacking, paitly because, at any 
rale in a Democracy, all the actions of Government servants 
are liable to crilicism by tbe Legislature. They, therefore, 
tend to play ior-eafety, to g<i slow and to rely on precedent, 
and to seek in the pa«t rules for guidance and action even 
when the situation facing them is in esht^nce difiFeretit from 
the circumstances of the past to wiiich they appeal.*' 

Though it is the niini»iK-r who is responsible for 
enunciating the policy of the oi^td/aiion under hi-^ charge, 
it is the traditional dut> of the civil s-ervnnts while decisions 
are being formulated to make uvailahle to the injnisiejr ail 
information and referonets from lacis dunamliiig all the 
wisdom and all the detaehnieni he can command. Bui has 
this job been .saiif-laeUvily dischaiged by ih** civil s<Tvant? 
The impiessioii is that the civil servant 'plays lor safely'’, 
says Herman Finer: 

“We are beginning to see, in fact. I fiat il is difficult for 
any one imt an expert i airly and eileclively lu ciiticize an 
expert 

Though it has been udmiiied lliat guidance from experts, 
be he a seienlj.'st, erngimer, medical man, educationist, 
indu'^triul manager, or financier— are ne'-d<‘d now for every 
matter of goveiniiumiiil policy and adminisirulion, it has 
not Is'fii found easy to secure iliis- guidance. For in every 
coiinirv. the administrative eivii scivice has up till now 
occu)>icd all positions of \aniagi.. and , udminlstrulhe 
aiilhmily. He umaily rcscui.^ it as an eneioaclimcnt on 
his privilege., that any ilisiingui bed man fr(un outside, 
should be called to such posls. 

H. (j. Wells willi a great ninDiint of justifi- 
(jUilion cbaraeterijsf'd the l.C.S. as* coiistituiing 
a nciw Brahmin oastc. 

When expert adviee is needed, the usual method is to 
appoint (.’tuiunitli cs of sp<'eia|jsis whose dt‘ei.*.ionh and 
dchberaiions ate umveyed to the minister by tlie civil 
.servant in (iiurge of the subject, ^ho is generally without 
any extieri knowledge of the siihject. The expert, even 
when a full lime siTvant, is kept in an outer ring, to 
wiioin full knowledge of policy making dtios not leach. 
One siieli expeit on piihlie health Sir Arthur Ncwsholine 
complained befoie the Tomlin (Commission: 

“1 had no real diflieuliy in consulting the secretary (a 
civil servaru), and the president (a minister) when I 
(Ic'rj.i'd lius: t/ic iJiffiailty was ta Lnofi beforehand ivhcn 
in tntant puhhr hrafth tnaHers .^omefimes they arose 
on. of riy ou*n mihutes- Avvre under discussion between 
//-»• prtsi'ient and the sertriary, and thus to secure a voice 
in the dis*ussion before decision. 


Examinees and Brain Workers need 

NEUROL 

An excellent tonic for brain, nerves and heart 
It improves memory, relieves sleeplessness 
and palpitation of heart It is invalaable 
to young ladies in headache, also to women 
in pregnancy. In cases of blood-pressure 
and Asthma it is excellent Price Ra. 3-4. 
Ko V. P. Outsiders to send Rs. 4 in advance. 
For agency please apply to tbe Manager. 

KALYAN KUTIR 

89«4, Rustottilee Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta«19 
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In the Uniied Kingdom, it was the contention of the 
specialists that their advice had too ofteft to be presented 
tlirough administrators and is distorted in the process. As 
B matter of fact, the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants (those not btdonging to administrative services) 
represented to the Tomlin Commission that no decision 
involving technical questions should be taken unless the 
specialist concerned had tlie opportunity of presenting his 
advice directly to tlie official, or the minister taking the 
decision. 

Though this w^as agreed to by the Commission the 
demand that the hcad-> of tcclinical divisions should be 
given equality of status with the adniiiiistralive head of 
the department was not agrei-d i<» in 1936. Customs die 
hard. 

In the inciiiitiuic, the World War II came 
and revealed, as no aiiiouni of argument could 
have done, ilie folly of keeping the profc^ssiontil 
man in the outhouse, like lh(^ poor relations of a 
rieli man. 

Large numbers of scientists, technicians and other 
profcs.«ional men had to be pre-seJ hurriedly into govern- 
mcnl i-ervite. and they bad lo be given rank and status 
in lilt* administration which encroached iucrctjci-?'ly on the 
‘preserves' of iht; administrative civil sei-vant. Some of 
the scicnlifii men were taken as ministers otlicis wm* 
given secretarial ranks. The absorption of scientists into 
the government were found so pn.»fitable that the Coveni- 
incnl of L. K. appointed a Committee* un<li»f‘ Sir Alan 
Barlow t»f the Treasury, whicli emphasized the need tif a 
scientific civil service in the following words t lug'll: 

"The (h>vcrnm<*nt has decided that the scientific civil 
stTvice is to hi* reorganized. They arc deeply conscious 
of the euntribiition made by science towards the wiimhi: 
of the war, a conirihulion which may have altered the wi » t 
cf»ur.M‘ of th(> war and has certainly shortened its duration. 
They are equally conscious of the coiiiribulion which 
arienec cun make during peace lu the efficiency of produc- 
tion, lo higher standards of living, lo improved health, and 
to the moans of defence, Tlicy are resolved that the con- 
dithms of service for scientists working for the govmi- 
nient sliall he such us lo attract int(» the civil service 
scdenlificaliy qualified men and w'umeii of high ealjhii* 
and lo enable them after entry to make the best use of 
their abilities, in order that scientists in the government 
.service may play their full part in tlie development of the 
nation’s resources and the promotion of the nation’s well- 
heing.” 
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Israel 

The New Review observes: 

Isreal was horn not of democracy but of racialism. 
Lord Balfour's promise of a National Home did not imply 
a Jewish Stale covering the whole Palestine, not even a 
Jewish State. But Zionism, being a racial movement, 
roused the deepest emotions, obscured the judgment of its 
adherents, and run into political extremes. It was well on 
its course in the Iwoniics when the erhievenieiils «»f .|ewi‘»h 
initiative and tenacity begun to rouse the. jealousies and 
fears of the Arab population. Constant* immigration fed 
the niimher of Zionist settlers, and from being one in ten 
at the time of the Balfour declaration, they became one in • 
thr(*e of tile Palestinian population. Jewish and Arab 
racialism fought for supremacy with increasing hittciness, 
and when Britain unnoiinced her intention of renouncing 
her Mandate, the situation grew from bad to worse. 

I’he ll.N.O. ipToposed a partition into independent 
states: the Jewish Slate would have 5.000 sq. miles with 
530,(H)0 J#*ws and 397,000 Aral»^; the Arab State 45(M) sq. 
miles with 804.000 Arabs and lO.OtX) Jews. A Jerusalem 
enidave of 289 sq. miles with ]05,0(N) Arabs and 100,000 
Jews and a mixed administration would complete the dis- 
tribution of land, men and powers. 

Tlir U.8.A. and the U.S.S.R. support the 
partition, Britain rtMuainod neutral and India 
wisely sugsested a L’ed('ratK»n witli autonomous 
districts. 

The partition plan luihvl to rally Arabs and Jews. 
The Ijiiiied Nations wliiled the lime away in cutiibrous 
di '-elusions. Britain began withdrawing along the Haifa 
pipe-line, and on May 15 Israel was born whilst the Arab 
Confedt rales nislied in to smother it in its cradle. 

'I’he (lovernnienis who voud for partition arc ex- 
pected to recognize the new Lsrael slate ; Britain who 
favoured Jewish sottleinenis hut iiaid isuhsidhs to 
Transjordan and supplied arms to Egypt and Iraq is 
likely to remain neutral; her direct iiiterosi is in withdraw- 
ing her 100.000 Iroop.s from a bad spot. 

The first moves of the belligerents were expected. The 
Jews tightened their hold on the harbours of the 
Mediterranean roast, and seourod their sea-contarts with 
outside supply-lines; they arc inferior in numhers but 
they have many tried non-commissioned officer-*, their 
settleniefifs arc compact, and they can put up a prolonged 
fight which may discourage llie invaders. The Arab sialc^ 
have nuudjers on tlu ir side but they are liable to rivalries; 
their initial plan seems lo be the occupation of the Arab 
majority districts. It is not unlikely that the appeal of the 
ll.N.O.^ for a truce will he heeded. Then will lie the time 
for India to pre^ss her solution which appears the most 
equitable. 


The Bear and the Eagle 

The same Review observes : 

Since the Big Two arc growing more and more un- 
friendly, a historical retrospect mav he welcome as a back- 
ground to their relations. When in 1933 President Roose- 
velt rcrogriised the Soviet (Government, he said: Tn a 
general way Russia and America are st'parabtl by ideolo- 
gies and joined by national interrsis*. Tbc raying had as 
much or as little bigniheunce as the dithyiumlis we heard 
diu-ing Chiang Kai Shoks visit to India about the two-or- 
three-fir-livct thousand years friendship between India and 
(Ghina. Down to recent limes there /was never any lasting 
tension or ivinflicl between Russia and America lor ele- 
mentary reasons, Russia wok at ease in her snoiv'-boiind 
empire and had her main door on the west. America wa» 
growing in isolation satisfied with her internal resources 
aiifl raurkels and limiting her diplomatic views to the old 
Europe. The two countires had few trade relations, and 
ihcir diplomatic contacts w'erc fostered only by their com- 
iiion opposition to fcliigiand or later to Ccrniany. What 
is ratluT btriking i.s ihut on ilic few occasions they had 
direct rontacts, their rivalries were keen, anil their ideolo- 
gil‘^ were amply watered down by national interests. 

In 1776 Catherine refused Georges 111 aDy help 
again.st the rebellious Americans and establi.siied the 
Neiitial League; she was only too happy to sec the young 
republic fighting British .sea-siipiemacy. At the same time 
she .sent hack the American ciivov and returned Washing- 
Ion's portrait, saying*: ‘This man is unknown to her 
Majesty’. l<nder Czar Alexander I, policies became 
elcuicr; both coiiiitriesi were tit one agaitibt the extension 
of the sca blocus. Diplomuiie relations were established 
tit hud taken thii1y-lhrce years after the American revolu- 
tion. as it was to take sixteen year- after the Russian 
revelulion of 1917) ; things went so sm-, lily thiiS Al* xundcr 
and Jefferson developed a pen-friendship. 

In 1812 INupolcoiA atlpclv on Riteia 
foreod Cz:ir on Kn^laiurs side after 
America had declared war on Englaml; Icnsioii 
gnw nt fir»l, then vanished iiwfiy. 

Less than ten years later Jefferson was thundering 
against the Holy Alliuiue and the wicked kings who had 
KignMl it. What had happened? Napoleon was gone, the 
Mucus abandoned and the two conn tries had come into 
eonfijet over Alaska and Soiith-Arnerica. Captain Bering 
discovered Alaska in 1741 ; from 1790 til] 1819 the 'Ameri- 
can Russia* developed quii'tly and Alexander cCmld in 
1821 proclaim that the Pacific Ocean was a RussiWi sea* 
On Uie other hand, the Holy Alliance was planning a 
military expedition to reconquer ami return to Spain her 
American colonies. America was alarmed at these Euro- 
pean intrusions. In two months the Monnw Doctrine was 
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put into shape and proclaimed as a dogma of American 
democracy. It was a direct challenge to the Alliance and 
her moving spirit, Russia. Though a Russo- American 
Treaty was signed in 1824, the challenge to Russian 
expansion remained unaltered. 

During the remainder of the XXth century the two 
countries had few contacts, and their different ideologies 
did not mar their friendship. Britain and France tried to 
enlist Russia’s help on behalf of the Sucessionisis but the 
autocratic Czar refused to help the partisans of slavery; on 
the other hand wheu he reduced the Polish insurgents by 
revolting niassucros, Britain and France protested but 
democratic America kept silent, llieir common opposi- 
tion to Britain’s sea' supremacy kept them united; 
national interests dictated a common policy in spite of 
divergent .mentalities. For most of the time, the danger 
was greater for Russia, though during the War of 
Secession the Russian navy was of some help to Lincoln 
and the North. 

When the Criiucan war had proved that 
Russia could not defend her Aiuerican posses- 
sions against the British navy, Russia ceded 
Alaska to tlie U.S.A. for a paltry sum. 

So singular a friendship came to an end in the Far 
F.ust. America had grown into a big power and her victory 
over .Spain a<lvanced her interests and commitments beyond 
her frontiers. She came to the Far East by way of the 
Philippines. It was round 1900. By that time Russia 
had also reached the Fur East through Manchuria and 
Korea. Both eoimlrics met at a lime the Chinese Empire 
was breaking up. Russia was making a bid for Chinese 
spoils; America wanted (!)hina to live on, she took her 
stand for Chinese iiucgrity and the open-door policy. 
Tension developed. America turned for support to her 
old rival, England, and consequently to Japan. The 
‘Moscovife Peril’ was deieried and denounced; the former 
^Russian lihornlism’ was 'unbcarnhlc tyranny' and Nicho- 
las *a horrid little creature’. Japan was acclaimed for 
chalietiging Ku><sia. But Japan's swift victory Woke up 
America to the ‘Yellow Peril'. President Roosevelt offered 
liift gracious mediation but the 'traditional friendship’ 
with Czardom was never resumed. In 1911 Taft denounced 
the trade-treaty, and within the week following the fall 
of iJie Onr-regime, Wilson had recognised the Provisional 
Covernmenl; subseqiicnily, however, the Bolshevik defection 
turned American sympathy into wrath and fear. 

During 1918-19, Wilson followed the tortuous 
jiolicy of the Allies to continue the' Red flood 
but. called off the blockade in 1920. 

America cleared Siberia of Japanese troops, she sent 
food and other supplies durifig the famine (1921-22) ; she 
also willingly lent her engineers for reconstruoiinn work, 
and Col, 11. L. Cooper built the famous Dnieper Dam 
which became the pride of tlie Soviet. Differences in 
idcMilogics did not mar the even tenor of pHhee, a peace 
of aloofness. Diplomatic relations were re-established in 
1933, for the sake of common interests: Japan was strongly 
entrenched in Manchuria, Hitler had r^^me to power, and 
Mussolini had^ grown truculent. Friendship was resumed, 
as of old; friendship against a third party. 

It vanished away with the third party in 19*15. Hardly 
had the hostilities terminated that the differences between 
those that had become Uic Big Two multiplied. Stalin 
mercilessly exploited all the advantages be had wrought 
out of Roosevelt at Teheran against Churchill’s opposition 
and soon imimsed his w'ill on tlie countries bordering 
Russia. America temporised in the vain hope that Russia 
wuld one day relent and compromise. Matters came to a 
nego In London when the breakdown of Confgresee 


dissipated the Teheran ddusions. America plumped for 
the gel-lough policy, and an all-out struggle. 

The Bear and the Eagle face one another across the 
North Pole, and in their eyes there is distrust, fear and 
wrath. 


The Milk Prohlem of Bombay 

It is surprising to find that the milk problem 
of Bombay has not attracted the attention of: 
the public. Principal T. A. Kulkarui writes in 
The Social Service Qiiartcrly : 

The impulation of Bombay is about three million) 
souls. The recent additions of refugees from Sind has 
slightly increased it. The per capita consumption of milk 
is about three ounces and a half. This means that we 
want 6,00,0(X) pounds of milk per day. The minimum 
number of animals which siii>plic.s this quantity is about 
50, (XX) ]>uffa1ocs. The cow is not found a suitable animal 
by our milkman. Still we have in the city about 5,000 
cows roaming about in different places. Most of these 
cows are living in the city limits without a license from 
the Corporation. Out of 50,000 buffaloes, which supply our 
milk, nearly 20,000 are iocarc^d in stables in different 
wards of the city proper. The number supplied to me by 
the Milk Commissioncur’s office puts down the figure at 19 
to 20 thousand whereas the Bombay (Corporation officially 
puts it down at about 15,000. J'he siiimrban area has 
about 30.000 buffaloes more. In addition to this supply, 
the two Railway lines of B.B.C.l. and G.l.P. supply 
about 1,00,000 pounds of milk. The price of milk is about 
annas eight tier pound. The quality of milk is a question 
over which no qne should quarrel. It is a white liquid 
with varying degrees of density and fat content. The 
Bombay Cortioration has an arrangement for testing milk 
and many cases of adulteration arc detected. The price 
of milk in Bombay is more than twice the price of milk 
in the large cities of Ebrope. 

Most of the buffaloes in the city and suburbs 
are tied down for 24 hours of the day and iiighti 
in insanitary surroundings. 

The animals gather fat and become useless for pro- 
creation or milk production in about eight months’ time 
wlien they become dry. There is hardly any customer for 
such animals except the manufacturer of fat. The animal 
which is originally purchased for 700 or 800 rupees is 
often sold for a trifle and the milkman has to cover all 
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bis OLpemes oi.fwt, municipal license, feeding of the 
animal, servant^ charges, his profits and the whole price 
of the buffalo from the milk that he is able to get from 
the animal in ei^ht months. This is necessarily a bad 
bargain and so long as these conditions continue, the 
quality of milk and the price will not change, but things 
will grow worse. The animals are now being removed to 
the suburbs which at present seem to have a sufficient 
grazing area, but as the city grows, the land in tiiat area 
also will become scarce and conditions will not very much 
improve. Every month 5X)00 buffaloes become dry and are 
sent out either to Bairoda State, or Gujrat Districtb or to 
Jaitmer in Kliondesh District. After 4 few months when 
they calve they are brought back to Bombay. Every 
month 5,000 buffaloes are required to replace ihobe tliat 
become dry. The Punjab, Gujrat and Kathiawar artr three 
sources from .which new animals ore brought. 

Out of the total of 6,00,000 lbs. of milk whicli the 
city requires for its daily cousuniption, about ^ conies 
from distant places like Anund. The remaining supply 
comes from the city proper and tlie suburbs. 'I'liis sup)ii> 
^unot be kept up unless the requisite number of animals 
is available. Bombay has a very unenviable icpuiutioxi o»' 
slaughtering buffaloes in the provinces tiiat sell them. 
Even today in spite of tlie strenuous efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the Corporation, thirty to forty animals aru 
slaughtered every day. The calves are generally ncgluctod 
and they die and the milk dealer does not think it 
necessary to keep them alive to keep up the supply of 
milk. There are hardly 5,000 calves in the city and 
suburbs. It is difficult to maintain the supply according 
to the needs of the population and hence it is a nicessary 
itonsequence that in die near future iheic will lie u 
milk famine in the city. 

To deal aatisfactorlly with dm iinsati&fuctoiy milk 
^iidition of the city, die Govcrninent of Bombay has 
issued the Milk Plan whose object is to deal with the 
problem in its four aspects:— (1) lieraoval of cattle stables 
from the city and Bombay Suburban District to suitubir 
sites, (2) bringing in of long distance milk in pruces&cd 
condition, (3) organised distribution of raw and processrcd 
milk in Bombay and (4) statutory control on prodticiicuK 
distribution and prices. 

There are nearly 1,100 stables ^reaU over 
in the oily and suburbs, housing about, 55,000 
animals. 

UMt these stables cannot satisfy uonditioiis of 
producing milk even under ordinary slunduids of suniia* 
tion. The aim, therefore, in the fu’sl instance, is to 
rraove 25,000 buffaloes located in iho city to suitable 
sites on the B.B.C.I. and G.I.P. railway lines where 
new accommodation will be found for ihem in structures 
typically sanitary. There will be dairy farms working 
under proper superviaion. The village of Are and Waglc 
Estate near Thana comprising an area of 1,422 acres 
have been already acquired by the Government. More 
areas are proposed to be secured and then the idea is to 
spend about 465 lakhs of rupees for land, roads, and 
cost of salvage for dry animals. The estimate includes the 
cost of a model dairy farm which the Government proposes 
to maintain with 500 animals in it. This scheme also 
has provision for the salvage of dry animals. It i» 
proposed ito contribute 5 lakhs of. rupees t<\ the AnatMl 
Scheme. The expenditure will be spread over u i>eriod of 
5 years. The stables will be let out to private owners at 
reasonable rent and it is considered that the rent 'will not 
^ A ^ginning has been already made and 

tendm uve been invited tor the construction of 5 stables 
wwth aho^lU, lafcJu, My fw is tlut the rWng com 
of ButenM tad Itbour win make the eetimato of douUe 
dm uUMded cost «| 465 lakh, when it i, e^tuany worked 
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out. If GoTernment is thinking of spending so much money 
on the scheme, instead of having the stables near Thanai 
which is so oiear Bombay, let them construct the whole 
scheme a few miles beyond. Let the place lie at least 
40 miles from Bombay so that there will be no difficulties 
of gracing, salvaging of dry animals and rearing of 
calves. We welcome this scheme provided the area 
selected is at least forty miles from Bombay. 

In the milk plan of the Government, there 
is a Short-Term Anand Scheme and a Long- 
Range Anand Scheme. To bring milk from 
Axiand which is a distance of 266 miles is 
considered a satisfactory proposal by the 
Goveromeat. 

Ultimately Government has come to the decision 
that if they succeed in removing about 25,000 animals 
from the city and locate them near Thana, they will be 
able to solve the milk problem of Bombay. They expect 
that it wiU take them about ten years to remove the 
stables from the city and when that is done, 1 am 
afraid, they will realise that the prices of milk will not 
go down. There is hardly anything in the Scheme which 
gives the hope of the reduction of prices. The gowli who 
is now carrying on Ids trade in the city will be removed 
to the suburbs, but his greed will increase, because he 
does aomething new. Why do wc want the stables in the 
suburbs? Why can we not think of removing them 
from there to the adjoining <listrict8 of Kolaba and 
Thana which are prepared to solve all our problems? 
Let the Government s^eme be taken to a long distance 
in the districts of Kolaba or Thana. In addition to the 
Government scheme we should invite the Rural Develop- 
ment Boards of Thana and Kolaba to help us in the 
production of milk. They can supply us with cheap milk, 
because they have three railway routes in their area; 
stations on the lines Virar to Balaad, Kalyan to Kasara 
and Kalyan to Kor^at can have any number of buffalo 
stables Imill on sanitary principles. All the dry buffaloes 
con be salvaged to places a few miles from the railway 
stations where plenty of grazing areas are available. 
One more advantage which these areas have is that if 
they get plenty of cowdung manure, they will produce 
more rice in the area which is already cultivated They 
do not bum cowdung but use it as manure in fields. 

The Dhangars in these areas, who are good milk- 
producers, never purchase anything from the bazar for 
their animals. We should welcome more schemes for the 
production of milk. Thereby we shall help to cheaper 
milk. 

Under the above circumstances, I wish that Govern- 
ment should hasten with their scheme. 1 wi^ they start 
a model dairy near 'Duma. A conference of all those 
who are interseted in this problem should be called and 
the Rural Boards of Thana and Kolaba Districts should 
be invited to give their schemes of production of milk. 
It is no use herding all our cattle in the suburbs, 
becauM, once they are put there, they will not go from 
there if at a future date, on account of the expansion off 
the city, we require that area for human h^tation. 
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India and Pakistan 

Excerpts from some of the speeches <h*livcretl 
ut ihe Tendi Anniversary Meeting of the India 
League of America held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N.Y., on January 6th 1948 : 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, United States Ambassador to 
India : “As I am Ambassador to the Dominion of India 
I ahull direct my remarks to that country. It has every- 
thing necessary for greatness- talented leadership 
government, induatry and biisine.«^s, and a naUonal 
culture deep-rooted and rich. It i.s the quality of culture 
that is the measure of the quality of a* people. Ite 
workers bfue natural manual facility and can be 
trained efF(’.ctively and rapidly as industrial develop- 
ment gains momentum. It. has rich mineral resources 
and hydno-eleclric and irrigation potential of extra- 
oidina^ degree. This potential is the basis for very 
great increase in agricultural and industrial devclop- 
ment—the foundation for a truly modern state . 

“The financial structure of the Dominion of India 
is sound. Tlie Federal Reserve System is well-managed 
and its policies enlightened and well-direct<id. There 
lia^)een a three-fold increase in the currency since 
19SW&ut assuming normal production there is no danger 
of serious inflation. But here as in so many countries, 
increased production — both agricultural and industrial-- 
is the key to the solution of India’s main economic 
problems. Tlie public debt is not large? for a country of 
three hundred million peoplc--between six imd wven 
billion dollars. Taxation particularly on individual 
income can be increased as national production ex- 
pands. Future budgets will be balanced unless over a 
period of time there are extraordinary governmental 
expenditures. India not only has the possibility of 
great production increase, it has a great home market 
famished for goods of all kinds. Moreover there are 
great potential export markets in the countries 
South-East Asia. 

**Thc railroad system before the war was very good 
but now badly needs re-habilitation. This is basic 
economic recovery. Highways can and will be built up. 
Intercoastal and off-shore shipping will be developed. 
These problems are a challenge to th$ goveinment and 
people of India, but that they will meet this challenge 
1 am co^dent. 

“The government ihouflfh new and s»>m€what in- 
experienced is forward-looking and competent. Parlia- 
ment is conducted with great decorum and dispatches 
its business very effectively. As in industry so in 
government there are men lof unusual talent. Nehnj is 
one of the world's statesmeu. He ha.9 rare quahtics c* 
heart a pd wiind and has instilled , into his government 
alertness and energy. When the history of India is 
written, he will rarSt as a great statesman and the 
arcMteet of Ms country’s fertuaes. 

Sirdar J. J. Sin^, President, India League <^f 
America' : “There are rumhUzqpi ef war in the euli- 
continent ctf T nd i* and Fsldstan. TVue friends and weH- 
iririMM 0f Mid PtkiiUtt liopt tad pngr tint nub 


a cfltnsfcrophe will not overtake these two newly bom 
independent states. 

“The Government of India has done well m 
making an urgent and timely request of the Security 
CJouiicil of the United Nations for intervention in the 
fighting now going on in the State of Jammu an<f 
K.ns^imir. This shows thev have nothing to hide, l^hey 
are willing to lay their case before the forum of world 
opinion. * 

“The Secijritv Coimril must act with hnste. It must 
immediately issue a ‘^Ktop fire* order. If the actual 
warfare which has been going 'On in Kashmir sinee the 
end of October. 1947, is stopped, there is everv chance' 
that the pre.oent trouble will be localized and will not 
spread. The Securitv Ct'-meil. beside® issuing the ‘s^p 
fire* order, must immediately send a Fact Finding 
Commission tio India. Sneh forthright, quick and effec- 
tive step^ by the Security Oouneil may avert, tho 
impending clash between the armed forces of India 
and Pakistan. 

“An open warfare between these two Dominions 
will spell disaster for botli. It. will retard for years the 
mueJi needed roonomir and industrial plans of both 
countries. 

“An open warfare between India and Pakistan will 
not solve the Hmdu-Moslom problem— just as the 
creation of Pakistan h.is not solved the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. Let us suppose that India’s armed forces 
inflict R defeat upon Pakistan. Then what ? Can any 
one in his or her .oenses believe that the defeat of 
State of Pakistan will also mean the. end of the Nation 
of Pakistan ? Most <!ertainly not. Forceful annihilaton 
of the State of Pakistan would further solidify the 
Nation of Pakistan. Not only that, but then surely the 
forty million Moslems living in India would become 
active fifth (joluranista. There would be sabotage, strif^ 
ar!4on, and guerrilla warfare pTacticallv in everv part 
of India. Almost all the resources of India would have 
to be directed to putting down such sporadic rebellions. 
TTiere would be no funds or manpower, or organiza- 
tional machinery to lend the sick, the poor and the 
starving. 'There would not be enough money loft, after 
the huge and constant war expenditures, to develop 
industries, hydro-electric Tirojeets, roads or agricultural 
reforms. There would not be sufficient fund.4 for 
educating the masses or for providing better standards 
of living for them. 

“The progress of India and Pakistan would be 
retarded twenty years, if not more, India and Pakistan 
will have missf?d the opjjortunitv of giving a friendly 
lead to the other Asiatic countries. All the peoples of 
Asia are likely to suffer from such a , set-back. 

“In the recent past, after the creation of the two 
independent Dominions on August 16, 1947, the spokes- 
men for the India League of America have expressed 
the hope that India will become one again. I wish to 
re-iterate that hope on this Tenth Anniversajy of the 
League. But, 1 must add, that we want this unity only 
if it osa be established on trust, faith and frienddiip 
between India and Pt J delOT . 
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*The India League of America will continue to 
devote its time, energy and resources toward creating 
true understanding between the people of India sad 
Pakistan and the people of the United States of 
America,** 

Roger N. Baldwin, Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union and Treasurer of the India League of 
America : “Ever since India's struggle for freedom took 
shape thirty ye&n ago, I have been privileged to aid 
iity Indian colleagues in the United States. During all 
these years we knew that India was the key to the 
whole system of western empire over subject peoples, 
and that when it became free, the system would break 
up. We were right. The momentous movements among 
all the colonial peoples mark the end of the centuries 
of tragic oppression of the darker peoples by the 
white western minority. India has won not only her 
own freedom but led the way for others. 

“No democracy on a world scale was possible 
long as the imperial system lived. It has become 
P09.<tiblG only now in the last year, the fruit of countless 
sacrifices and determined struggles. India, blessed by a 
leadership in non-violencG, has contributed more than 
freedom. It has led the world in a type of resistance 
who«i moral power transcends its own ends. 

“We Americans who have supported the anti- 
rmperialist cause wore few. Bui with our Indian friends 
we have impressed American public opinion ; we have 
routed the imperialist apologists ; we have built a 
bridge of understanding between the two new free 
nations of India and the United States. We will conti- 
nue in those difficult days of transition to aid with 
imdcrsiandiiig, publicity and practical contacts, 
will be need^ to assure that the new nations maintain 
the road of democracy against reaction or Communism. 
Tliev will be needed to build our wuntries into allies 
in the councils of nations for the high goals of demo- 
r’ratic internationalism. Only this unity will insure 
against the .«»prf ad of those quack remedies for oppres- 
sion ofF(?red by the Communist doctors. 


'A Journey to Australia 

V. Mikheyev thus narrates his experiences 
about his journey to Australia in New Times, 
July, 1946 : 


Mslbournx-Stdnet 

Our next change was at Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria, the smallest state of Australia, but densely 
populated and rich. Tliis city has a population of over a 
million. It has wide, straight streets with len and 
fifteen-storey buildings, large parks, gardens and boule- 
vards, numerous monuments, a fine university, and is 
situated on a river on which ocean-going steamers travel. 
Numerous automobiles and motorbuses race through the 
streets. Almost every minute electric trains land thousands 


of ipeople in the centre of the city. 

Melbourne is the centre of the business life of 
the country. Here the majority of the ministries — 
which are distributed among three cities in the eastern 
part of the country — ^have their offices. Tlie city grew up 
rm gold, which is still mined in its environs. Over two 
hundred thousand workers are employed in its factories 
and docks. In the city, ocean-going steamers, locomotives, 
machines, aircraft and tanks are built and automobiles 
are assembled from ports shipped /from the United 
.States, the rhassis being made in Australian plants. 
Here, too, are concentrate must of the textile and doth- 
ing factories of the country. The food industry is 


Victoria occupies the leading place in the country’s 
stock-bneding and ^eat-growing. Over 20,000,000 sheep 
and as many at 2,00(>,000 cows graae in its pastures. In 
both industry and agriculture the interests of big 
Endish firms are wide& represented. Either directly or 
through agents these firms own millions of head of 
cattle and numerous factories and mining enterprises. 
The leading firm is Broken Hill Proprietary, Ltd., which 
has ipterests in nearly all branches of industry, from 
cure mining to manufacturing and shipping. Most of the 
stock in, this firm is held by Englishmen. 

From Melbourne to Sydney the railway winds between 
cucalyptus-covered hills, runs, through fields where in- 
numerable cattle graze, and passes the Riverina Canal, 
the largest irrigation system in the country, which is 
flanked with orchards and vineyards. The fields are 
sown with rice and other grains requiring much water. 
Somewhat on the side looms Mt. Kosciusko, the highest 
mountain in the country and the only place in Austrslia 
where snow faUs. Here there is bright sunshine, snow 
and warmth. One can go skiing and at the same time 
become sunburnt. This mountain, 2,200 metres high, is 
part of the Australian Alps, which runs along the coast. 
Low mountains of early origin, having a large number 
of caves, are the source of short rivers, the water of 
which is often brackish from the inflow of seawater 
during high tide. The stalactite cave in the Blue 
Mountains, to which motorbuses run, attract thousands 
of tourists. 

In Sydney the railway has its terminus right on 
the shore, and if one wi.shc8 to travel on to Brisbane, 
another change has to be made. An electric railway 
with numerous lines connects this world port with its 
environs, which stretch for fifty kilomeUes. The raiL 
way runs through the city underground, comes to the 
siurface near the harbour and crosses a bridge to the 
other shore, where for over thirty kilometres stretch 
numerous settlements, now merged to form the present 
Greater Sydney, with a population of over 1,300,000. 
byctoey, the capital of New South Wales, is relatively 
small in area, but it contains over one-third of the 
population of the country. 

In speaking of the sights of their city, the Sydne- 
yans refer first of all to the Bridge, the Bay and the 
Beach. Die suspension bridge, 5,770 feet loag, indndiu 
the approaches—the suspended port of the bridge is 
1A50 feet long — ^is beautiful from a distance, bat looks 
heavy wd somewhat gloomy on close view. Sydney Bay 
IS really wonderful. Its shore stretches for many 
milM. Ocean-going steamers can enter nearly every nook 
and comer of it. The narrow entrance is closed with 
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nets and gtroogly guarded, yet in 1942 sereral Japanese 
aubmarinea managed to penetrate the inner roada. The 
abora ia ooyered with gardens and lined with splendid 
mansionsi each having its ovm jetty £or mooring yachts 
and motor boats, and miniature swimming pools. Onl^ 
in a few places can one gain access to the shore within 
the dty. The gardens of the rich mansions are fenced 
off ric^t down to the water, and everywhere strangers 
are iwamed off by notices: '^Private property. Trespassers 
will be prosecuted.** 

Part of the shore is occupied by* a large Botanical 
Garden and a 2Soo. The city spreads on both sides of 
the bay and then for many kilometres along the Pacific 
coast It is belted on both sides with sand baches. Li 
the eastern part of Sydney and in its northern environs 
the sand beach stretches uninterruptedly for fifty miles. 
Hundreds of thousands of people visit the bMch on 
Sundays and holidays, brought there by motorbus, street- 
car or local passenger boat. Members of the Life Saving 
Society patrol the beach and often drag careless bathers 
out of the water. The parades organised by this society 
are important events. They are described in the news- 
papers, shown in tiie cinema and are witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. Tlie carefree life on the 
beach is not infrequently interrupted by the cry of 
“Sharks!” upon which all the bathers make for the 
shore as fast as they can. 

Sydney is the largest pun In Australia. It handles 
millions of tons of cargo annually, and is counted as 
one of the biggest ports in the British Empire. Merchant 
vessels of ten thqpsand tons, cutters, torpedo boats and 
corvettes are built in Its shipyards. Its docks are capable 
of repairing any ship of no matter what size. In its 
environs are scattered munition, automobile and machine- 
tool plants, . metal works, textile mills, large cold 
storago plants and numerous workshop and warehouses. 

l^e influence of England is felt less in Sydney; if 
anything, American customs predominate, peculiarly 
adapted to Australian conditions. Fashions in clothes, 
hairdressing, dances and songs ve American. This un- 
doubtedly is due to the influence of Hollywood,--which 
sends numerous films here. We saw how the hearts of 
the youth of Sydney were captivated by the latest 
American dance, the jitterbug. Special evenings were 
arranged for this dance, and competitions and exhibition 
dances by the best performers were held. The dance is 
a peculiar mixture of acrobatics, risque stunts, Negro 
jigs and the waltb No music is needed for it. A drum, 
to beat timo, is sufficient. 

Sydney has the reputation in Australia of being 
^tremely progressive. Indeed, the trade union movement 
is more highly developed here than in the other towns 
of Auatrfdia, and a certain ^*spirit of protest** against 
conservatism and a reac^ess to accept **new ideas’* is 
observed.^ Here more newspapers are published in 
other cities. There axe eight radio stations, and several 
thirntres. In proof of Sydney's progressive qflril the in- 
habitants point to the fact that Murdoch, the Australian 
newspaper king, who owns half a dozen reactionary 
^ other states, has not been s^le to estal^ 
lish himself in Sydney in spite of all his efforts. 

Farms and Factories 

Tens milHons of sheep graze in the pastures of 
Australia. These- pastures are ''over-populated** and this 
is causing the sheep-breeders considerable anxietr. Par- 
liament and the press are discussing the problem of 
sheei^breeding as wdl as the problem of securing future 
maikets lot Austnlion irooL The entire clip has bemi 
sold to Englaad for the duration of the war, but the 
Auatralians are alarmed by post-war prospects. Thanks 


to large E nglish meat conuacts, considerable numbers 
of catdo are being slaughtered and this is relieving some- 
what the* congestion on the pastures. But the riiortage 
of transport facilities, cold storage and of labour at the 
abattoirs is upsetting export plans. Owing to the 
drought and the dearth of fodder, large numbers of 
sheep are perishing. 

Slates* sheep farm, which we visited, lias 20,000 
acres, on which 10,000 sheep graze. The conditions of 
soil and climate here require two acres pet sheep. The 
entire farm is surrounded with a wire fence and sub- 
divided into sections of 3,000 to 5,000 acres each. The 
sections are s^arated from each other by wire fences 
to prevent the sheep of different ages and breeds from 
mixing. The sheep live on the section they are born in 
to the end of their days. It is the function of the sheep 
minders to repair the fences, keep the canals clear, 
exterminate xwbits and perform a host of minor jobs. 
Tile farmer visitB his flocks about twice a month, and 
his main concern is that no epidemics should break out 
among them. The . busy season in sheep-breeding — ^ibe 
shearing — comes at the beginipng of the winter. Groups 
of minatory shearers, travelling from North to ^uth. 
go to Slates and complete the shearing in ten days. The 
average elip ranges from nine to twelve pounds per 
sheep. 

Cattle also graze in large pastures, and with 
scarcely any guard. Before the cattle are ^ughtered 
they ore token in special irains of twn-storey cattle 
trucks to be fattened in the rich pastures of the forest 
regions and from thexe are taken lo the abattoirs. Most 
of the latter are situated near the seaports, where tliere 
are vast cold storage and packing plants. From here the 
carcasses or canned toeal are shipped to other countries, 
*****'*|ly Ehgland and lo the Pacific war zone. 

The. world war of 1914-1918 stimulated the develop, 
mem of industry in AusUalia. Now, too. industry is 
experiencing a big boom. For three years, up to 1943, 
the usual supply of manufactured goods Ifrom England' 
was iniwrupted. Australia was obliged to look to the 
tmted Mates, from where war equipment, machine 
i^ls and machincpy for war plants were obtained under 
the Lend-Lease La^ and also to her own industry for 
her roquirements. The old plants were switched over to 
war producuon, the government assigned large credits 
for the erecuon of new ^ants, mod a number of state 

airiJfiTr now owns several 

aircroft factories, shipyards and repair docks, ordnance 
works, and sh^. chemical and clothing factJrics 

In Australia there are now ^ng produced several 
types of aircraft and tanks, various .types of armaments 
tens of thosands of landing barges, several thousand 

RHEUMATISM 
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Aditam” * * the priee being Ba. piiid.*’(90Ll JO) 
man other Fma and Fersonal 

a$rrmt Aiee : Bt. 5 put ]^al. Boatage ez^ 

Prof, i K Beat, B.A. : Swami PiemanaBda 
P.O, PattapBknr ; 24-Paigs. ; West Ben gal. 

Loeai Sahpvot ; “Amlya 8toreB",96, Bowbaiar St.,Chl. 
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maeliiae toolt per anaum aiul raihray loUing alock 
(AuauaUa bailt locomotives aod^ cars ordered by the 
Allies Ibr sidppi&g goods to the U.S.S.K. 'tea Persia). 
She is producing annually 2,000,000 tons of pig iron in 
her six furnaces, increasing the mining and smelting of 
many kinds of nonferrous metals, changing from im- 
porter to exporter of copper, and beginning to supply 
the Allies with large quantities of zinc, tin and lead. 

During the war, and last year in particular, attempts 
to check the industrial development of tiie country were 
observed. These attempts were made by certain quarters 
in countries which encounter Australian competition in 
the world market and wish to keep her in the position 
of a colony supplying the metropolis with cheap raw 
nuterials. It is common knowledge that Australia still 
inufports from England cloth made from Australian wool. 
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AuirtnlU hM » »«« iri* “***!Sf^ IT*” 
petition in die aircraft and a»WB*&Un faraaohefc 
^ The oiitlook for die future i« cauttng MXirty bo* 
to the goveminent and the wmt0 of the ywtoi 
The wort conunon topic of cony«^i« u ^ proapw» 
of obtaining whA after the ww. 

of 1929-1933, when tnore than anlf the workers ol 
AurtralU were unemployed. In her qnert te fOTW 
inarkeut Aurtralia ie turning h« gain to the P^c 
countriee, and parUcnlarly to Chin^ whiA, as iwy 
believe, will become indusinalnsed after the war. Aus- 
tralia intends to enlw the struggle for the Uunese 
market. 

Canbebra—- THB CAprrAL OF Australia 

Canberra is situated on the slopes of the low Aus- 
tralian Alps. After long disputes between the states as 
to which of them should have the honour of being tte 
scat of the capital, it was decided to build it in 
•‘neutrar* territory and a site of several ttmusand acr^ 
in New South Wales was allocated for it. Here, by 
1927, the city of Canberra was built, wliich now has 
a population of about 8,000. 

Canberra is more like a large park than a city. It 
consists of several settlements separated from each other 
by avenues and gardens. It is a difficult job to make 
one’s way from the Houses of Parliament to any of the 
settlements. Several motorhuses run at interval of 20 to 
30 minutes and describe big curves as they follow the 
circles into which the capital is divided. ’Hiere are no 
straight lines in Canberra; there are only rings of roads 
contiguous to each other. To pass from one house to 
another situated three or four blocks away, one must 
go round in a curve, past six or seven blocks. 

As many as 4s000,000 trees, mostly imported from 
other countries, have hecn planted in the city.. Canadian 
pines and palm trees intermingle with Japanese cherry 
trees, which since the war broke out have been renamed 
^Chinese cherry trees.” In the .spring the city looks like 
a flourishing orchard and the fruit trees in blossom 
obscure the roofs of the houses. There are a few two- 
storeyed houses in the city — the Houses of Parliament, 
the hotel and several shops. The rest of the city 
consists of one-storey houses with large gardens. 

Parliament assembles in CaAlMm every three 
months. It then becomes crowded and ^imated. At all 
other times its quietness ^'stuns” the visitor. The streets 
are deserted, sheep graze in the^ parks near the Houses 
of Parliament, and sometimes a rabbit darts across the 
street. The city is not yet completed. Much of it still 
exists only in blueprint. The visitor is conducted over 
the hills and told: 

^'Here there will be a new Parliament and there a 
large lake, and then Canberra will he like <^eva. 
Over there, to the left of the Houses of Parliament, the 
foreign embassies will be ' built. Do yon see that tall • 
bill ? That’s where the Soviet embassy will be.” 


JS,000-Year*01d Univerglty 

A 2,0Q0-year-old university, believed, to have 
ilourieffied in Bhagalpur dktriot, is to be excavated. 
The ancient Btkramshila Dniversity which is stated to 
have existed more than 2,000 years ago and Is pre- 
sumed to be older than the Nalanda and the Taxtla 
univeraities, is lying buried in Bikramahila in* ‘^e 
district of Bhagalpur, Bihar — Posstvs ReeUUf, Jcdiaa- 
nedberg. 
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NOTES 


Action at Last ? 

Pandit Nehru has to be congratulated on his fight- 
ing speeches in Madras. The reaction to these spreches 
have not been long in coming. Loud and prolongtd 
howls of protest are coining from all the eiiemioi of 
India, not the least remarkable beiUK that from the 
Arch-enemy of all Asiatics, Mr. Winston Churchill. In 
the debate on Hyderabad in the House of CJummoiw, 
this senile antidiluvian, who handed Burma on a plate 
to the Japanese tlirough his rebuff to the Burmese 
Nationalists in the U Saw Mission — thereby causing 
death and suffcri;gg to hundreds of thousands — was quite 
justifiably rebuked by Mr. Attloo for “selecting his 
facta from only one side.*’ Mr. Attlee was absolutely 
correct when be eiuphaticaJly stated that “Mr. Chur- 
chill generally starts with the prp-concedved opinion 
that cveiything Hindus do is wrong,” and further he 
was quite right in stating that “it is the view generally 
accepted in India” about Mr. Winston Churchill. 

"We hope Pandit Ncdiru’a *?i>eochc’S iudiento the 
, awakening of the Dreamer to realities. It Ls late in the 
day, and the complications are myriad due to the policy 
of tamez fairc adopted so far. The country is wide 
awake to the difficulties of the situation and the 
Government may be sure about the full weight of the 
people’s sanction being thrown in its favour, if onco 
action replaces hesitation and stern mca.'^ure.s replace 
flowery speeches and abstract platitudes. The Nation's 
economic life has been jeopardised by the treacherous 
activities of some despicable gangs of Big Business, who 
have been brasenly looting the people behind the 
shield of ministerial amity and executive complicity, 
both at the Centre and in the provinces. 

Labour has been led into intransigence through 
the nefarious activities of the Communist Party ol 
India and their stooges of the AI.T.U.C. It is now 
apparent to all that the sole object of these fifth 
columaasts of Foreign Powers was to sabotage the 
effort for the Industrialisation of India* so that the 
Indian Union remain for ever at the mercy of those 
Western States whose eoonomy Js far more advanced 
nloni those ]tm». Tlie Government must be elcrt 


about the .iclivilics of all these disruptive elem^ts 
and we think a stringent enquiry is called for, regard- 
ing the actions and speeches of certain A.I.T.U.O. 
leaders, who are willing tools at the hands of their 
communist m.asters. There have been howls about 
civil liberties from these* people, who have had ao 
compunction whatsoever in causing endless suffering 
to hundred.^ of millions in order that u few hundred 
thousand of their dupes might get advantages over 
the vast majority of the nationals of this country. 
It is about time the people were told that an un- 
scrupulous “labour-leader” was as much a source of 
danger to the country as an unscrupulouH capitalist, 
and much more so when hr was acting as an agent 
of :i liidden foreign enemy. 

Hyderabad and Ka.shmir arc ninjur indicators of 
the trcnd.s of foreign diplomacy regarding tin^ Indian 
Tnion. Mr. Attlee has done well by his country by 
clarifying the stand of his government tus-a-ots the 
Indian Union’s policy. But it is no use hiding the 
fact that there is a growing sense of resentment in 
this country regarding the anti-Indian activities of a 
large number of British nationals whose sole aim seems 
to bf tu i'mbarra.-*s and injure the Indian Union. Thc.vO 
blind fools seem to have forgotten the lessons of the 
last decade and a half, after the rise of Hitler, Malice 
is the Ailing passion in their life, together with the 
hope of illicil gain. Thiy are the avowed enemies of 
all Hindus because it was the Hindu who fought them 
and their predecessors with all the resources of mind 
and might. Sydney Cotton is not on isolated flgtire, 
nor is he the most important of his kind. 

We dealt with the beginnings of. Hyderabad in 
these columns last month. In this issue we append at 
the end of editorial columns the presentotion of 
historical evidence by Sir Jaduimtii Sircar, the doyen 
of Indian historians, regarding tlie same. Bnt evidence 
or no evidence the fact remains that eighty Hhvo per 
cent of the people of Hydehibad are, itudi^ble, by 
all tenets of race, caste or cr$gd '^roxh their nei|}ibourB 
and relatives in the Burrouflm)| areas, and as such 
their destiny must mamh that of the ttaHoimls 
Df the Indian Uniom 
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Pandit Nehrvfa Address to Workers 

Addrewing a mafte tally of workerg at the Corpora- 
tion Stadium of Madras on the 26th of July, Pandit 
Nehru said that a country's well-being depended 
upon its production and its productive capacity from the 
'land and from industry. ‘*If wc have to remove the 
poverty of India, if we have to increase the standards and 
well-being of our people, we must produce more and 
then, secondly, we must see that what our workers pro- 
duce i» properly distributed and that it does not stick 
in a few pockets. 

^hf*8e two things have to be borne in mind, and 
the first of this is production. Now there has been a good 
deal of stress laid on production, and rightly so, and 
iinfoflunately there have been trouble and strikes and lock- 
outs and tlie like which have come in the way of 
production. 1 am not going into these questions now 
except to tell you that any Government, any national 
(^vernment. that wc may have in the Province or in the 
Centre cannot subsist unless it has the largest amount 
of popular approval.*' 

Referring to Communist activities, Pandit Nehru 
said: M find today people talking in terms of Socialism 
and more ospcclally of Communism. Excellent gospels. 
So far as I am concerned, I accept their fundamental 
principles, but 1 do not and will not accept the manner 
and methods of those who call themselves Communists, 
because I find that, in the name of economic doctrine, 
the> are ot the present moment trying both to coerce and 
sometimes commit all manner of atrocities in the provinces. 

•‘They want us, in the name of civil liberty, to allow 
them to carr> on these atrocities. No country is worth 
the name which can put up with this. No Government 
can put up with this. If any group or people want to 
deidaiv war against the State, then the State is at war 
with them. 

**I want to make this perfectly clear to the workers 
of this country and all those who want not only to better 
their t workers*) lot but to change tite social structure 
of society. The only way for them is to proceed peace- 
fully and (Hj-operatively by influencing the Government or 
h> changing the Government and putting in their own 
(kivernment. 

‘'But, if they go about in tltis new' Slate of ours, this 
free India of ourB-->before it is fully stabilized, before 
i.l has completely adjusted itself after these very terrible 
changes that wc have faced as a result of partition and 
other roneequenees that followed — trying to upset its 
structure, then they are no friends of freedom and no friends 
of India, no friends of the working class. They are only 
friends of chaos and anarchy out of which they hope to 
get something to their advantage.’* 

Declaring that no Government could tolerate the misuse 
of civil liberties, Pandit Nehru said: ^‘You know that 1 
have stood for civil libenies. I have stood for the freedom 
of the individual and the group, and nothing else has pained 
me so much as that conditions 'should arise in this country 
wlieia ;perforce eWit liberties should be limited in the case 
of a hhinber of individuals. It really pains me so much that 


the very thing 1 have condemned in the past should to some 
extent be indulged in by our Governments whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces. 

‘T want to tell those Govemments*-iny Government in 
the Centre and those in the prflvinces~4hat, if the state of 
affairs and if the (impulsion of events sometimes induce 
them and compel them to take action, they must take action, 
because we cannot endanger the security of the State. We 
camnot leave large numbers of people unprotected against 
this kind of attack. 

“At the same lime, eacii Government — Provincial or 
Central '-must think hard and deep whenever there is the 
slightest inroad on civil liberty, whenever any single indi- 
viduaVs right is to be taken away. It is dangerous to fall 
into a complacent mood, giving large powers to the executive, 
or to the police, large powers to everybody to exercise 
authority as he wills. 

’T see those dangerous things at work in India, and I 
fJislike them thoroughly, but one has to balance between 
the two. One cannot allow the State to be in danger. When 
there is a danger to the State, normal standards do not 
apply. Then the first iprimaiy' duty of any Govemmcni 
worth its name is to protect the community at large, and 
the people at large, even though that protection means cer- 
tain limitations of liberty for some groups or individuals.’* 

Proceeding, the Prime Minister said: “We are facing 
a situation, political, economic, external and internal, wliicli 
creates more or less the same dangers, taking us u whole, 
as a war situation creates. Therefore, our duty should be 
to meet this situation with a war outlook, to .see that wc 
win through and overcome all these dangers. 

“You know, the Congress has always been committed 
not only to peoples ra/, but essentially to workers* and 
peasants’ dominance in that raj because workers and 
peQHan.s are predominant in this country, and obviously any 
truly deinocvitie Government must reflect their will. It 
may take time to establish it fully, but even so it will take 
leas lime if wr> do not reduce this country to chaos and 
anarchy by trying to get something done sooner than later.*’ 

Expressing surprise at the attitude of certain Com- 
munists who went to people like the feudal authorities 
of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said: ’This is an extra-ordi- 
nary thing foi you to consider. What is there in common 
between the Communists and the Razakar leaders in Hyder- 
abad? There is nothing in common, except one thing — 
thot is the desire in the present context to create trouble 
and e.haos. There is nothing else in common. How arc 
we to meet this evil except combat il?’* 

Proceeding. Pandit Neliru said: ‘*Have you ever looked 
at the map of India? Look at it again. Look at that 
magnificent chain of Himalayan moiintains from the north 
to the north-east. There is no other area in the world whicli 
has more potential power than that locked in the Himakyas. 
All that power has to be tapped by human resources for the 
public good. We want to do that. We have begun to do 
that. 

have every potential resource in India. What we 
lack for the present is the proper co-ordmation of th OTf ? 
resources with human power on a co-operaiive spirit and 
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a spirit of discipline, so that all of ue together may serve 
the nation and serve the people. 

'tf ive do so together, then; very rapidly, we can build 
up this great nation— it is not building up of people at the 
lop but building from the bottom upwards. We have to 
raise the level of the common people, and we are going to 
do it. But you will waste your time if, instead of setting 
about that work, you simply figlu and struggle and quarrel 
amungiit yourselves. We should not fritter away our lime 
and energy in wasteful strife as some of our misguided 
friends are doing today. 

“J, therefore, beg of you, whether you arc in the field 
of industry or railways or elsewhere, to give lliought to 
the present state of ufTairs in India. 

■‘Tlif. first thing before us is to get this country going, 
tc get it properly stabilized and to increase its production,' 
willi one aim in view — that is, raising the standards ol the 
mass of the roninion people and making them freer and 
belier by putting an end to poverty and unemployment. 

'Wc have, therefore, to combat these anti-social forces 
that aie at work, and I call upon you, comrades, to fight 
these forces. 

*'1 hope you will realize that the primary need of the 
day is to work for peace and order in this country and 
then for a strong and peaceful trade union movement which 
betters your lot and fights for you when your rights are 
eliullcnged and which protects you when you are in any 
way victimized and which, at the same time, thinks always 
of tlic nation first and the indiyidiial and group interests 
afterwards.” 

Hyderabad Pot Boiling Over 

The manner of Sydney Cotton's direct flight from 
Karachi to Hyderabad exposes the ugly hand of Paki- 
stan and its supporters amongst British imperialist 
interests represented by Mr. Winston Churchill and his 
followers in British politics. It reveals what has long 
been suspected that a class of international adventurers 
have become busy fishing in the troubled waters of 
Indo-Pakistani relations. Sydney Cotton is an Austra- 
’iiin adventurer; the ‘Lancaster’ in whidi he flew to 
Hyderabad bore the mark of Canada, and was flown 
over by British pilots. The Government of the Indian 
Union have, therefore, registered protests with the 
Governments of Australia, Canada and Britain for 
Sydney Cotton’s escapade; with the Government of 
Pakistan for their air-port officials giving a clearance 
certificate to him and adequate petrol supply for his 
machine, thus helping to break the Chicago Conven- 
tion on air transit from one country to another. We 
are watching with a certain amount of cynical interest 
how these Governments try to get out of the trouble 
into which they have been let by Sydney Cotton. 

It has been known for sometime that the Nicam 
of Hyderabad, mid to be the richest individual in the 
world, has been able to buy support from those 
elements in the world’s power-politicB which have been 
unhappy with the emergence of India as a free State, 
free d "Britidi control.’’ Sydney Cotton is An instru- 


ment in the bands of ^ these people, and the ruling 
authorities of the Indian Union cannot but take note 
of their activities and take steps to halt these. 

For sometime past public opinion in our State iia** 
been hardening against the apparent supineness of 
their rulers in treating with Nisam Mir Osman Ali 
Khan. The Socialist Party headed by Sliri Jai Prakash 
Narain have been vehement in their criticism on this 
matter; the Communist Party, now under a ban, have 
in their own peculiar ways been trying to disrupt from 
within the Nisam’s administration. The Mountbatten 
regime tJiat ended on June 21st last made many 
attempts to “appease” the ruling junta of Hyderabad. 
The Kajagopalachari regime appears to have been a 
little more active, imposing “economic sanctions” on 
the Nizam State; these can make themselves felt only 
after a prolonged experiment 

The Sydney Cotton episode has shown that the 
enemies of India are busy with measures to defeat 
tiiese “sanctions.” The protests . of the Indian Union 
sent to Au.siralia, Canada, Britain and “Pakistan” cannot 
be the last steps taken to beat down this conspiracy. 
Something more positive, more direct, will have to bo 
done to drive sense into the minds of the Hyderabad 
authorities suffering from Pakistan crochets. The editor 
of the LoudoB weekly, Nev) Statesman and Nation, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, had suggested a more drastic remedy 
— that the Indian Union should look benevolently on 
the legal, the extra-legal, and the illegal activities of 
the enemies of the Nizam both in and outside his 
territories. He regarded the “Razakars,” thq gangster 
bands organized in the name of the Ittehad-ul-Mus- 
limeem organization as a distinct menace, patterned 
as it is on the Muslim League example in India. 

ISince he wrote the “Razakars” have shown their 
depravity on a more extensive scale. This has been 
high-lighted by what Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Commerce in the Hyderabad, has said in course of hi-*^ 
letter oi resignaliun submitted to Mir Laik All, Prime 
Miuislcr of Hyderabad. It is reported that Mr. Joshi 
had made certain speeches exposing the atrocitiAs 
perpetrated by the “Razakars” on the Hindus of the 
^tate; he had toured the districts of Nanded And 
Parbhani, and was “shocked” by what he had seen. 
And this pain he poured into language couched more 
as entreaty to the human instincts of the “Rasakars” 
than as condemnation of their activities. A few samples 
of it will enable our readers to understand his mind. 

“I am loyal, and loyalty demands recognising 
facts and lemedying them before it is too fate. 
Hindus in the State are afraid, have los); cQ^denoc, 
and are leaving their homes. They are sore slid 
suspicious because of the loot, arson and murder 
that are occurring in the State todsy*. 

. . Rapine and rape seem to have become 
common. 

“The term ‘Razakar’ means 'servant of God’ 
and defender of the weak and the innocent. . . 

“What I saw at Loha shocked me^-ihe whole- 
sale loot of the entire Hindu ccmimunity, the grucr 
some murder of three Hindus, arson and rape. All 
this . has become intolerable. 
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“I beg you to act, and act quickly. Weed out 
the miiKjhievouB elements and clean the Raztkar 
orgafiiaation of this comimuDal virus. You hold 
90 per cent of the Services — ^Police, Militaiy and 
Civil. You have a mass militant organization ot 
Razakars. You possess arras. The Hindus are weak 
and lidplesR. They do not possess arras. . . 

This appeal appears to have miscarried. Mr. Joshi 
has been forced out of the Ministry* for his nnt- 
Rpokennesa. But the exposiiro h.is done one good— it 
i has shown the true character r>f the A.safia regime. It 
is w<‘lNknowii timt the llyde’fib.id Ministry n*preseiit.s 
the ‘Rnzflkar’ gangsters, and Mr. Jo-'hi’.s place there 
has been on snflferance, .so kiig ns he tolerutctl the 
'Raznkar* regime and winked at their miedoeds. But 
when he dnretl turn round, .slid point the accu.sing 
finger nt the seat of dbease in the »State, tlie time 
came bn the f|uit older to be served on him. 

The worhl will now watch with suspense the 
further evolution of this drama. Tin; S.Ydnc\y (Cotton 
episfrde h.^s .shown thnt the Nizam is not alone, that 
behind him stand reactionary forces of countries far 
and near, drawing inspiration from Anglo-Saxon 
domination over world affairs. Pandit Nehru’s Govern- 
ment. by tiying to maintain and follow’ an imlependeiit 
foreign policy has not recommended itself to the ^loani- 
iiant powers tosscjd on waves of power-polilic.s. The 
Kashmir and Hyderabad affairs have given us a warn- 
ing which cjiiinot be brushed aside by eloquent plead- 
ings. The enemies of India appear to tliink that while 
the Kashmir Commission i.«! in India, som<*thing 
spectacular should be staged wliii^i will force the pace 
of Indo-Hydernbad disBigreeirifiit, force it into a clash 
of arms. Perhajis, we cannot avoid it. The latest (27bh 
July) new,s tells us of the occupation of village Nanaj 
on the Sholapur-liarsi road by Indian troops. 

Currency Measures Against Hyderabad 

The decision of the Nizarn to be independent both 
Iiolitically and economically has forced the Govern- 
ment of India to take prccnution.ary measures. The 
jirimary object of these measures is to protect the 
interests of India. ‘Until a few days ago, the people of 
the. Hyderabad State enjoyed us much freedom ns any 
one else in India to remit fund.s overseas, within, of 
course, the exchange control regulations. But this free- 
dom has been rtJStricted to some extent. No bank 
operating in Hj’dernbad can ur»w issue drafts involving 
foreign exchange for any person, even if he be the 
Nizam or. his Government, without the previous per- 
mission of the Reserve Bank of India. Taking into 
consideration the secret arms deals initiated by that 
State, this re.«{triction was invited by tliem, The object 
of the GovornmeJit of India is to see that foreign 
exchange is' not remitted from Hyderabad for purptJses 
which are likely to strengthen the aggressive de- 
signs of tile Nizam against India. This restriction 
alone was not sufficieiit to nerve the purpose 
in view beoatise there wan nothing to prevent the 
agenta of Hyderabad from getting funds transferred 


out of India through the banks in the Indian Union or 
Pakistan. The promulgation of the recent Currency 
Ordinance, providing for the control of the transfer of 
certain securities ‘’which may be detrimental to the 
interests of India,” however, proves that the Govern- 
ment of India is serious about closing all leakages of 
foreign exchanges on Hyderabad account. In the 
interoist of India, it is imperative that there should be 
stringent n^slrictions and check over the remittances of 
funds from India to all the countries, including Pakistan, 

The Nizam lias declared the use of Indian currency 
illegal within his dominions. By this measure, the 
Hyderabad Government liad made a deliberate attempt 
to eliminate Indian currency from circulation and to 
piisli its own ‘notes in circulation but retaining its power 
to Iramsfer Indian securities abroad in its own interests. 
The Government of India ha*! counter-acted this step 
by closing the currency chest, of the Reserve Bank «f 
India in Hyderabad operated through the Imperial 
Bank and l)ringing the siirplas currency b.'ick to India. 
The Government of India is, in view of the past 
actions of the Nizam’s Government, perfectly justified 
in withdrawing the currency chest from Hyderabad. 
AirotJier n.'uson for this step may be to prevent the 
balance of India’s currency chest in that State falling 
into the lianfl.*^ of the Nizam in case ho.'iUlities break 
out. 1 1, is tlius purely a measure of precaution and 
one in self-defcmcf*. If tlic' Nizarn feels embarrassed for 
these? moaHures, he has only liimaclf to thank, for they 
have been invited by him. The Nizam has given 
.sufficient cau.«!e for vit»wing his activities in respect w'ith 
the currency manipulations in liis State with suspi- 
cion. He has alread}’ lioarded enormous ejuantities of 
Indian currency by .'••riling out his investments in 
Government of India loan.'* and by forcing the public 
of Hydenibad to convert the Indian rupee notes for 
Osniania Sicca notes, a factor which is principally 
responsilile for the shortage of Indian currency which 
is now being experienced by the public in that State. 

Nehru Denounces Hyderabad's Gangsters 

Addressing a mass meeting at Madras on the 25th 
of July, Pandit Nihru said: 

'The cutting of Pakistan as it is called has created 
innumerable problems — political, economic, socud, but 
most of all psychological. We cut off sometliing from the 
Jiving body of India. 

‘'Partition came with our consent. We were con- 
senting parties to it. We shall abide by what we have 
consented to. We consented becanse we thought that 
thereby we were purchasing peace and goodwill, though at 
a heavy price. We did not get that peace and goodwill, 
but got something terrible instead 

'‘There is no going back on the decisions made. We 
have accepted thebi and today the position is that if 
Pakistan wants suddenly to join India to reverse that 
process of history, 1 am qnite clear in my mind dmt 
we would not accept it for the present. That would 
mean in the preaent cooiext geing back in a worse trny 
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to those troubled conditions from which we sought \to 
escape through partition. It would mean shouldering 
the tremendous jiurdens that Pakistan has to shoulder* 
Therefore, do not imagine that how'evcr much I may 
regret the partition of India, I work for undoing it. I 
say this because n{ the fantastic allegations made by the 
leaders of Pakistan at Lake Success and elsewhere. 

'it is a fantastic allegation that we arc trying, or 
intriguing, to put an end to Pakistan. It is fanta$*tie 
because that will be doing injury to ourselves. H Pakis- 
tan eeononiically or otherwise collapses, that will bring 
all kinds of injurious ronscquences. If Pakistan collapses, 
the danger to India would be great. Therefore, from no 
point of view would we wish for the collopse, economic 
or otherwise, of Pakistan. 

“We wont in our iniorosi that Pakistan should con- 
liniic eronomieally and politirally sound. We do not want 
Pakistan to continue us a progressively hostile ex)untry to 
India, because Pakistan and India, as they arc situated, 
cannot remain fur long just indifferent to each other. We 
have either to co-operule in a friendly manner or we have 
to lie hostile and inimical to each other. There is no 
middle <’ourse ultimaKdy. F<ir the present, howevex, the 
middle course may be followed and it will continue for 
some years. 

^•Unfortunately during the past few months on the 
whole we have drifted apart. You see evidence of this, 
in the main, in Kashmir and Hyderabad, even though it 
is behind the veil. 

**] am sorry to make these serious charges against 
not only a neighbouring country but against the people 
who, after all, whatever the political division may be, 
are Indians and will continue to be Indians even though 
they may cull themselves something else.” 

Dealing with the Kashmir question. Pundit Nehru 
said; “At present there is a U. N. Commission in India 
considering the Kashmir matter. At the Security Council 
we said that Pakistan was aiding and abetting the 
raiders who had come across Pakistan territory to des- 
troy the valley of Kashmir. We requested the Council 
to call upon Pakistan not to do so. It was a simple 
fact stated and a simple request made. 

“Now the Security Council sat for six or seven 
months and discussed it and ultimately appointed this 
commission. Oddly enough, during these six or seven 
months of bard work and discussions, they never consi- 
dered that simple fact that we placed befr^re them. 
Because they did not do so, they were continually pri- 
ceeding on a weak and uncm-tain foundation and on 
wrong premises. 

^*There is no reason why they should not have 
found out the truth. T|;ey did not choose to inquire into 
our complaints but they went away at a tangent and 
considered other matters. What is the position now? 
Everybody knows that it is not merely a question of 
Pakistan aiding and abetting some tribeomen but Pakis- 
tan sending their regular armies into Ka4imir— ^hat is 
Indian Union territory— -and fighting our troops there. 
The whole of the Pakistan case before the Secuiiiy 
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Council was based on the facl tbiii tliry wciv nul aiding 
and abetting in any way and there was no complicity 
on their part in what was happening in Kashmir. Now 
it is established, ns 1 do claim it is established, to the 
knowledge of every person who inquires into it. that 
Pakistan is practically fighting and has full complicity 
in the Kashmir afiair. The whole case of Pakistan was 
built on falsehood and deceit. I shall not say more about 
Kashmir.*’ 

Pandit Nehru again referred to the partition of India 
and (leplored the tendency among some Hindu eommu- 
nalists who were thinking in terms of a Hindu rashtra. 

' Attempts to do that will bring conflict and ruin to the 
nation. Those attempts will be resisted to the end.'* 
Secular India 

“We stand for a united India, for a secular India 
and for an India in which every citizen would have hi> 
religion, equal rights and opportunities and obligations 
•as any other.” 

He deplored the tendenry among some of the Hindu 
commiinalists who were trying to oppose the Muslim 
(‘ommiinaJists and were thinking in terms of a Hindu 
rashtra, 

lie added: “Attempts to do that will bring conflict 
and ruin to the nation. ThoHe attempts will be fully 
rt^sisted to ibc end. Either they will be. defeated or the 
nation will siiiTer tremendously. In the modern world of 
today communal States cannot exist except in a terribly 
backward condition.** 

Pandit Nehru a‘*ke.d whether they wanted India to 
become a great, modern, progressive and strong nation 
and ploy a great part in the councils of the world or 
degenerate. 

“Now”, he saiil, “Pakistan clearly proclaims and: 
puts forward a cr*Miplcie,ly different ideal. It talks about 
an Islamic State. A theocratic Slate and communal 
Stale. It is no! for me lt» advise Pakistan. They can 
go their way and they have gone their way. 

“But I am interested, as 1 told you, in Pakistan, 
because to my mind however much it may cut itself 
away, it still remains part of India. It surprises me how 
rapidly Pakistan is going downhill in mind and body 
alike. Today to talk in terms of a nation in theocratic 
and religious terms, is to talk in a language used to be 
spoken a few hundred years ago. If Pakistan goes back 
and accepts that, it will not ultimately succeed and iit 
doing so it will come to grief. But because Pakistan 
talks in a language of a few hundred years ago we are 
not going to be foolish enough to talk in the same 
language.** 

Pandit Nehru continued today there were more 
Muslims in India than in any other country in the world 
except Pakistan. “What about these Muslims in India?*' 
he asked. “Sometimes people talk of demanding from 
them a certain loyalty. Well, of course, people who live 
in India and arc citizens of India are expected to be 
loyal to India. If they are not then they isolate them- 
selves and they no longer have any plaeq in India. 
Neverthdess it is rather silly for any one to go on 
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publicly rlrmanding loyalty from them. I am not 
df'inandittK anyone's loyalty hut I do wish to make 
this clear that T can uiiduratand very well the crisis in 
tho mind and spirit which the Muslims in India have 
had to face during the past year. It has been a difficult 
year for them and those \vho were completely loyal to 
India, even they had to* face this crisis quite nainrally. 

sympathise with them and like to help to resolve 
that crisis. I stand for the development of a composite 
culture in India which v.ili no doubt he predominantly 
inlliicnct;d hy the predoiiiinani clcmctiu in the country. 
But nevertheless it will he op< u to nil. Having said that 
I wislt to say again thdi India is facing and will continue 
to face various crises and our countrymen who arc Muslims 
in India iiuve to understand rfiiile clearly how they fit 
in this CMiinposile jiieliirc.*’ 

Pandit Nehru said ihat dtiring his brief stay in 
Madras he was surprised to read certain journals that 
were issued on behalf of j\1ii'<Jirns. "1 find in these 
journals a tiaco of uriogunt eouimiinalisiu tliat has 
hrouglil so miicli injury to India. Now 1 want to be 
Crank vritli you. 'I'lic Muslim League in th<' past fol- 
lowed 21 policy, a jfoir-onous jiolie>. which lui* done harm 
to India and wldeh lias lironghl ahniii partition. The 
Muslim League and all liiosc who think in the tradition 
of the Miislini League fiave no place in India today. 
That Muslim l.«eague has liecui wound up, 1 believe, by 
its own erstwhile vottirics in m«M places in India. 

“I was surpriHi'd to find soiiie people taking excep- 
tion to the Jtwtt Cana Mana ami the crest of the 
State. I say that it is a eliallengi* atui an irihiill. If any 
MiissalJiian here wish to carrv on those old traditions, 
I w^oiild suggest 10 them in all fiiemllinc«s to depart for 
Pakistan, neeuiise otlietwise it will not be happy for 
them {«id happy lor us. C>ilicrwisi,' tension will continue 
and ill the coinposilv and *.eeular Stale we will luivc 
elements that will not fit in. 

‘Ilecuuse. you see the whole rmiceplion behind 
Paki’otan was not a national ('oneeptioii. ll was a reli- 
gious exirn-terriioriai (‘ornmunal eniisidcratiou. That, of 
eourse. in the modern age. is rather a faiituHlic notion. 

''Now Pakislau has e.ome into existence. If the old 
Muslim Inniguc idea was at all right, then it racanH« 
there ran he no Hindu wlio ran he a .citizen ot Pakistan 
or u non-Muslim, Oliristiaii or Sikh there because PakU- 
taii is an Islamic, iheocratii; State claiming tho allegiance 
of Muslims tllt^le. 1 know for a fad that lurgu niim- 
Imrs of Muslitiis in India accept the secular e^mceplion 
of India and have absolutely no desire to line up with 
Pakistan in any way. 

"'Ilierefoie. I am conteni with this problem. There 
are Mune no doubt, who find it diffiiMJlt to get out of 
the wrong lialiii they got in the past. Maybe they will 
gel out <d it. There arc s«nne who are deliberately, 
uppurenth. carrying on with that thought. That was the 
idcii that struck me when io> alteiiiion was drawn to 
ceitain journals issuetl hv some orgahisatious or indivi- 
duals here in Mailraa. Now, when 1 talk of a secular 
Slate, what does it mean? An? we going to shake ofi 


our cultural institutions because somebody wlio is of 
the Muslim League in Madras docs not approve? Let 
him get away from here and the sooner he does the 
better for the country.” 

He pointed out that India had fundamental culture 
and it was rather absurd for them to talk and think of 
challenging the symbols of that culture. It had nothing 
to do with religion except it was a cultural symbol. 

Pandit Nehru appealed to the majority community 
to he tolerant towards the minorities. '*We should not 
exercise' our dominant position in a wrong way to create 
suspicions or fear in the minds of any minority in the 
country. The responsthility always is of the dominant 
and majority party and then fore we ‘ should be careful.’* 

Referring to Hyderabtid, Pandit Nehru said: “1 want 
to say u few words about Hyderabad because it must 
iiilcrcsi you and it is near to >oiir province and it 
alTocts you. You will reuK'iiibcr tliat in NoveinLtu: last, 
we came to a Stuindslill Agreement with Hyderabad 
Stale. Thi-rc were many things in it. Among othcjr 
things till' iliree suhjr'eis namely, Defence, Cnmmunica- 
lions- aiul External Affairs were supervised and con- 
trolled by the Central (Government at Delhi. There were 
Ollier matters T need not go into. 

"Vt'e eniercd into tliat Staiulstiil Agreement because, 
we did not want to push the Flydorahad Government to 
compel it to acced»' to us. We. were of the opinion and 
we are of the opinion that there is no other way open 
to the Hyderabad Stale except full accession to India. 
Hut we were in no liurry and we had laid down a 
general principle that where there was a doubt, where 
there was a dispute in regard to a Slate’s acceseion, it 
will lie with the people of the Stale to decide. 

'*Wc applied that idscwFieic. We do not want to 
force u decision on llydcraiiad. We thought this matter 
can bi! settled w'illi goodwill and peacefully a little 
later. So we tMitered into this Siaiidstill Agreement for 
a year. In lact, if properly understood and if properly 
worked that Staiidhtill Agreement meant 80 per cent of 
accession because three important subjects w^ere under 
the (/overnmenl of India. 

”Wc agreed, if you like as a price of this under- 
standing, to withdraw our troops that we stationed in 
the Cantonment therv in Secunderabad. Wc withdrew 
them soon after and carried out that very important 
part of the bargain. It was a very important part, because 
with our troops staying in Secunderabad, we dominated 
Hyderabad in a military way. It would have been 
difficult, exceedingly difficult, for the Ruler of Hydera- 
bad or anyone to play much mischief with our troops 
there. Yet in order to see the way, we entered into 
that Standstill Agreement and we withdrew our troops 
from Secunderabad. That is a major thing. There are 
many matters in wdich we complained breach of the 
Standstill Agreement on their part and they complained 
of breaches on our part. They ans minor things. Their 
complaint was tliat we did not supply them whk arms. 

’‘Well, in the context of thin|;8, you can yourself 
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judge, the real thing is that we who were in a dominant 
military position in Hyderabad withdrew our army. Can 
you find a higger'^ gesture on our part to show that we 
wanted a peaceful and co-operative fmlution of the 
Hyderabad problem”, asked Pandit Nehru. 

^‘After that, it is a long story of repeated journeys 
of Prime Minister and other Ministers and Advisers of 
the Hyderabad Government to Delhi and back. Re- 

peatedly, they came to Ub and more than once wc agreed 
and they agreed and they went back with provisional 
agreement. That was not accepted. On the last occasion, 
again what appeared to us an agreement which wc 
have arrived at with the representatives of the Hyderabad 
(government — the draft of which appeared in the Press 
wlicn they went hack again, fell through. 

* Nt>w I am exceedingly sorry, if again I have to 
list' a strong language because strong language does not 
normally help. 1 cannot help expressing that the 
IfydcTahad Government have behaved in the last few 
niotiths in a manner which would not do credit to any 
I'.angblerfs or thieves or deceitful pcrs<3n8. 

*^Trioy liaAc cuiiie to us again and again speaking 
all the time that they have gone on intriguing in a 
hundred ways agaiiist u<. All the while they have said 
one thing and done something else. These gun-running 
r•x•^edilio^J^ from Karachi to Myrlcrabad and how cer- 
tain foreigjieis have been helping Hyderabad Govern- 
ment in this way, you have read in the Press. 

“Now those of you who arc students of hi 8 loi 7 will 
rcmeiiiher the past hii>tory of Hyderabad in the last' 150 
years. It is not a histoiy creditable to any State. It 
grew not out of love, courage or victory in arms but by 
dec' it. in the preberil inslunce it has completely lived 
up to this past history, li has become impossible for 
us to deal with persons who behave in this deceitful way, 
whose words mean nothing, hut who have built up in 
their Slate this organisation of the Kazakars which is 
purely an organisation of gangstcis and the like. Can 
you deal with a Government wlurh is practically run by 
these gangster elements? 

^People talk about our having war with Hyderabad. 
What do they mean exactly? It is a conipleiciy wrong 
notion. We propose to have no war with Hyderalmd. 
There is no question of any war with Indian States. If 
there are wars they are witli free countries. If and when 
we consider it iiccessarv, wc shall have military opers- 
tious against tlic Hyderabad State. 

^*But you must remember that no Government should 
rush into these ventures involving military operations 
easily, because they involve suffering. W> are not irres- 
ponsible people like the rulers of Hyderabad. Many 
people talk casually, hut no responsible (^vernment can 
behave in that manner. At the same time, no responsible 
•Government can put up with the things that have been 
happening and arc still happening in Hyderabad. 

cannot tell you what steps we shall take and 
when wc shall take them, because it is not a matter to 
be discussed in public meetiuge. But I can tell you tbU. 
We are thoroughly alive to the Hyderabad situation. I 


can also tell you that tlic draft agrrenioui that we had 
proposed some time bark. «o far as wc arc concerned, 
we have done with it. 

“t can tell you one tiling, that wc arc not going to 
deal with the persons who represent the iwesent Govern- 
meni of Hyderabad, hrcausc, in dealing with them oftcu 
enough, we have invariably Ineii deceived by them. In 

no eircu instances whatever is the iiideiicndpncr of 

}Ty<le,rnhad going to he accepted. 

•i have no doubt in my mind that Hyderabad must, 
and will become a lull nieirili*r of the Indian Union us 
ail acceding Stale. If it <loes not accede, it may cease 
to be a Stale or a corporate entity. That 1 may tell you 
and I want to he perfectly frank with you. There are 
^(lrae people liere i-ven in Government service who sym- 
pailiise with I hr. Hydrri^had Go\ernnienl at the present 
inovemcint. If there arc any in (iovernnsent here, the 

.•>ooiier they quit llie belter. It is not* going to be 

tolerated in service or outside it if he is a friend of the 

prefecnt Hyderabad (Government. 1 say that wc are not 

going to war with Hyderabad. We do not givcf that big 

designation to any State hut so far tlie Hyderabad 

(Government has behaved in a lioslile and inimical mann«:r 
to UK and if any pr^rson here, private individual or State 
servant, in spite of this, sympailii.-ir< with and helps 
Hyderabad, it will he a had day for him. If he docs so, 
wo shall come down with all our strength upon him. 
Tliercfore, let people choose before it may he too late to 
do so.” 

PateTs Wamim to Nizam 

“When 1 spoke iit Juimgadh, I said openly that if 
Hyderabad did not behave properly, it would have to 
go the way that Junagadh did. Thc*^:n words .still stand 
and I stand by those words,” declared Sardar Vallabli- 
bbai Patul, Deputy Prime Minister of India, inaugural*- 
iug the Patiala and the East Punjab States Union on 
July 16. 

Sardar Patel added : “Tlie ‘late Clotornor-Gonerar 
thought that he would be able to secure a peaceful 
settlement. I lot him do so. He tried liis be.st.. The 
Nizam used to pride himself in • being styled *His 
Majesty’s Faithful Ally.* Briliriniis feel that this gives 
them some right to approach the Nizam and do sincevc 
efforts to win him round to the path of .sanity and 
peace. 

'Tt was in this spirit that Lord Mountbatteu 
assisted by iiir Walter Monckton hoped to be able to 
secure by negotiations what, they felt, Hyderabad 
must offer to India and India must offer to Hyderabad.'* 

Continuing Sardar Patel .said : “Although I was 
doubtful whether the efforts could succeed. I let them 
tiy. We also wanted that if things cKiuld be settled 
peacefully, so much the better. But although up to 
the last Lord Mountbatten was hopeful of settlement, 
that hope never materialised owing to the intran- 
sigence of the Nizam and the fanaticism of the forces 
at bis back. But 1 should like to make one thing 
clear that the temis and the talks wliich the late 
Governor-General had, have gone with him. 
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“Now the settlement with the Niwm will have to 
be on the Hnos of other settlements with the States. 
No help from outside on which lie seems to rest his 
pathetic hopes, would avail him. 1 grant, there had 
been delay in settling this question, hut to those who 
arc restless, I should like to say. ‘You must trust us. 
The pangs which you feel for Hyderabad, arc shared 
by me no less. But when we have to perform an 
operation, wc have to see thiit xs little of the limb, 
involved, is cut of, as po-ssible, and that the oiicration 
is performed only when the time is ripe.’ Wc shall 
take action actuated by this mutiic and this alone. 
We will not allow any other extraneous consideration 
to influence us, for that w.iy ;iloin‘ lies the interest of 
the country.'* 

“Today," Sardar Patel proceeded, “Wc have 
assembled on a historic occasion. A now chapiter in 
the history of India is opouing up before us. We 
have ri'ason to congnitiilalc our»t.‘lvcs that wo arc all 
participating in such an auspicious event. Wc have 
also occasion to be proud of it. But along with this 
pride and this celebration, let us not be immiudfu] oi 
our dutie.s and obligations. We must clcause our 
hearts and purify our mind.s and resolve to do pure 
deeds by ourselves, by the now Union and by our 
coiintr}'. We should haibour no evil, we should reflect 
who wc arc, what wc have inherited and what wo 
have achieved. If you lodk at the historj' of India, 
you will find that for centuries India was steeped m 
slavoiy. What struggles, whul .sacrifices, what bitter 
news and what sorrow wo all had to face to rid India 
of that centAirios-old malady tliat had (‘aten into the 
\ i ry vitals of its nationhood I 

“A great (diango has come about. Indeed a great 
n?valut.iou has been brought into being. The greater 
the change, the more comprehensive the revolution, 
the >more are the trav.ails through which the country 
has to pass. We have already had more than our due 
share of troubles and turmoils. We are lucky to have 
survived so many of them. But many are still to bo 
overcome. If wc. falter and fail, we shall con.sigu our- 
srdves to eternal shame and disgrace.” 

Appealing to the audience to realise the full 
gravity of th(‘ situation and to consider the position 
in Thii light of the legacy which they have inherited, 
Sardar Patel asked, “Did any one dream a^yvar t>r 
two ago that one-third of India would be integrated 
in this fashion ? But we must all resolve that what- 
4^vcr mistakes we might commit, we should do nothing 
which would be calculated to send India back into 
the slavery of the past. It is, therefore, the duty of 
Indi.as valiant sous to see that the clocks of progress 
are not put back, but advance forward. Wc must also 
ri'Olise that if we have to take our due place in the 
comity of nations, it will not come to us for asking, 
but we shall have to strain every nerve for it.’* 

RceaUiog his visit to Amritsar and Patiala in 
September and October last year Sardar Patel told 
his audience what he had said at those places 


still deserved to be carefully considered. He had told 
them then that it was not necessary for them to 
struggle for power from the Princes. He had said, *Tf 
we approach them in the right fashion, they them- 
selves would be willing to surrender it.*' Those words 
had come true today. In the achievements which were 
shown to the credit of the States Ministry, the Princes 
bad their due share. 

Similarly, he had asked the Siklis of the Punjab 
and the Punjab States to come to the rescue of the 
unfortunate and stranded refugees by giving an un- 
disturbed passage to the Muslim refugees going to 
Pakistan. The Sikhs who had already extended their 
love and consideration to him, listened to the appeal 
which he and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
made on that occasion and agreed to give that pas- 
sage. They were then united. 

But now he saw proofs of disunity in their ranks. 
If they feel that the danger is passed and they could 
indulge in the pastime of dissonsion.s, they arc 
grievously mistaken. Punjab's or for that matter 
India's troubles were not over ; tluy were still to 
face scores of them during the troublous timue ahead. 

He added, “Just as you agreed to make way for 
Muslims in compliance with my appeal, you have to 
make a similar way for free India to forge its course 
ahead. You have to give a helping hand in the same 
way as you did them. If I have come today, it is not 
only to fulfil the promise which 1 made to my friend 
and brother, the Maharaja of Patiala, but also to tell 
you what our duty is in the circumstances in wJiicIi 
the country is situated today. 

“You have not succcciled in foriiiing a Ministry. 
1 am neither sorry nor di.sturbed over it. Tho.so who 
have never undertaken that task of administration 
before, are naturally reluctant, afraid or hesitant; 
but what is, therefore, necessary is to have a stout 
heart and a fearless mind. If you read the history of 
d(?mocratjc eoimtrics, yon will find that where there is 
stability, th(> tusk of administration goe.s on steadily ; 
but where a country' foundationally unsteady, it 
becomes a prey to all sorts of influences, feelings, 
sentiments and ideals. 

“Our primary aim should, tliorefore, be to achieve 
that stability which Ls the surest foundation of pro- 
gress, that stability which can come only when there 
is unity in our ranks. 

“It is true that for the foundation of a democratic 
Government wo must have a Government and an 
Opposition. But today white wc have yet to stand on 
our legs, we have got to strengthen ourselves and that 
strength cannot come by dissensions in our ranks but 
by unity of purpose and unity of aims and unity of 
endeavour.'* 

Continuing Sardar Patel pointed out that it was 
almost a year since Ihe country attained freedom. No 
country had suffered so much within the first year of 
its birth os India had. Hastern Punjab Slates and 
Patiala occupied a strategic podtion in th^ neipr 
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dlNmitiLiiiaftdMi ot tlm eott&tfy. Ilie Mpoorfbility of 
the Ruleia wd the people of thk me wei greeter 
then thet of eny otto part of the Union. Thet res- 
ponsibility was increased manifold^ if they consideied 
that they had a neighbour with whom their relations 
were not friendliness, Jinist and confidence. In these 
circumstances, the responsibility of the border people 
was greater and therefore, their duty of unity was 
heavier. 

Sardar Patel then said, “I harbour no ill-will nor 
do 1 wish to hurt anyouc. My only desire is that 
India should bo well-protected and that it should be 
for every Indian to sc^e that there are no loop-holes 
or weak links in the whole system of security, both 
external and internal. In my efforts to achieve this, 
the Rulers have helped me a lot. It is now for the 
people to extend their helping hand to me. Time is 
of the essence. Wc have to move quickly and unless 
we do so, we have a big stake to lose.” 

Turning to the charge that is sometimes hurled 
against the States Ministry that it has moved too 
quickly, Sardar Patol drew the attention of the aud- 
ience to the fact that the world today was different 
from the world of yesterday Things could move 
slowly and steadily in the o-ld world, where there was 
more leisure and less speed. 

He observed, ”Today one day is equal to a cen- 
tury, see how overnight States have fallen and empires 
have disappeared, who can say then that time does 
not fiy and that we can afford to wait. In integration 
and democratisation, therefore, there must be quick 
progress if the country is to avoid disasters and threats 
to its existence and unity.” 

In this connection he warned certain .Princes who 
were still thinking of disturbing the security and inte- 
grity of the State. Some of them pay heed to an 
astrologer that in August the Ministry would break 
and Government would fall, thereby giving him a 
chance to stage a march to Delhi. Some others were 
listening to a so-called Sadhu who was predicting all 
sorts of things. 

Genocide 

Pakistan’s charge-sheet against the Indian Union 
before the United Nations Organisation has made 
this word familiar to us. The irresponsibility of the 
charge has never been demonstrated more tlioroughly 
than what happened in West Punjab where the Pcdice, 
the Magistracy were found co-operating with frensied 
followers of the Muslim League in looting and mur- 
dering Hindus and Sikhs, in indulging in arson and 
rape, thus clearing West Punjab of the “Kaffir.” 
Chapter I of K. L. Gauba’s book— /rwide Fakutarir^ 
light on these abominations, producing its 
nsaetion in Hast Punjab and the States in it: 

' lt< is these developments in the latter that form 
part of the Pakistaid charge-sheet. It. would be 
necessaiy, ttoetpitt, ip umlemtand what this Oenomde 
M ittd hotr it esiiiat wiAon ^ punnto fA tiw VXOe 


An article in tbs Indian fifsiM Ckronkk of Delhi, 
written by Shri D. J. Singh, enables us to pwont to 
our readers the problem as has been evolved under 
UJN'.O. Eunices. We are told that the resolution of 
the UJ^.6. General Assembly us “a pioneer effort.” 
The draft convention in this matter had been pre- 
pared by the U.N.O. Secretariat on ‘counser of three 
inlemationally famous cxijerts on legal affairar— Prof. 
Lemkin, Dommidieu de Vabres and Prof. Pella. After 
a deal of controversy and differences of opinion 
between the experts, Genocide came to be defined as 
“the deliberate destruction of a human group.” 

It is classified into throe categories— -physical 
genocide, destruction of individuals; biological geno- 
cide, prevention of births; and cultural genocide, brutal 
destruction of the characteristics of a group. This 
definition has rationalizeJ for us a development that 
we saw enacted here in Calcutta on August 16, 1946 
when the Muslim League had staged its “Direct 
Action.*' In Noakhali-Tipperah, in Bihar; in West 
Punjab the same mentality erupted into view. With- 
out knowing anything about 'genocide*, the Muslim 
League had pioneered an experiment that has 
uprooted millions from their ancestral homes, ac- 
companied by deliberate murder, arson and rape. 
All the characteristic abominations classified by the 
experts were perpetrated in India long before the 
U.N.O. Secretariat had turned their attention to the 
•matter. The following will give us an idea of how 
the experts came to their conclusions in the matter. 

Physical genocide is defim^d as mass massacre 
and group murder by individual executions, sub- 
jection to condition of life, want of proper housing, 
clothes, food, absence of medical and sanitary 
facilities, lolhal doses of excessive overwork and 
ph^^sical labour which could lead in debilitation, 
deaths, or both, of the individuals, mutilations and 
biological experiments imposed not for curative 
but experimental and harmful effects, confiscation 
of property and the consequent deprivation of tho 
means of livelihood; looting and arson, restriction 
on and stoppage of work, denial of housing and 
essential commodities and supplies otherwise avail- 
able to the inhabitants of the territory in question. 

Biological genocide covers those attempts and 
measures designed at the total execution of a group 
of human beings by a coldly-calculated and 
systematic restrictioq of birth, sterilisation, com- 
pulsory and forced abortions, total and effective 
segrepiations of the sexes, and restrictions that make 
marriage impracticable and impossible. These are 
some of the methods of biological genocide thiit 
merit punishmtot. 

Cultural genocide occasioned the draft conven- 
tion much trouble and caused considerable con- 
troversy. It was argued by Professor Pella and 
Professor Dommidieu de Vabres that piiitural geno- 
cide was an unnecessary extension of the term. 
Professor Lemkin argued that a racial, national or 
religious group was unable to exist except by pre- 
servation and iotegraUon ol its spiritual; moral and 
aesthetic unity. The right to existence of a cultural 
group was justified froth both the moral point ol 
^ew and the emential-worth point of view based 
on the groups* contributimi to civilisation. £i suen 
wes euiturid geiiooidt was mere tepreheiuibb tbui 
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t polk^ of foteei aariinfflatiioix or coetdoti and 
ooovejidoa* This involved besides other measui^i 
lMNdiihitib& ^ the opening of schools for the teach- 
ing of the eharacteristic laagiUHp of the group, of 
the publication of nef^spapen printed in the groups 
* language, the use of that language in official docu- 
ments, in courts, business, etc. It aims by desperate 
and ruthless methods at the rapid and total 
appearance of the culturaJ, moral and religious ulo 
of a group of human beings. 

The Muslim League “jehadis'* had taken us through 
all the experiences described above, and for many a day 
it will be found difficult to eliminate Uie poison in- 
jected into our body-politic by the leadership of this 
organisation. 

It also appears that the experts tried to define the 
“groups” iliut deserved protection under tlie convention 
laid down by them. Professional groups were held to 
be beyond its jurisdiction; only “racial, national, 
linguistic, religious and political groups" deserved pro- 
tection ; there appears to have been differences of 
opinion with regain to the last category, as 'political 
groups were not inherently possessed of the permanency 
and specific characteristics of other groups general 
opinion, however, appeared to hold that this “exclusion" 
may be interpreted as condoning genocide in certain 
cases. There appears to be an exception, however; pro- 
tection does not cover “the activities by groups with 
Fascist or Totalitarian tendencies." 

This description of “genocide," however, docs not 
tell us anything new. Human history is littered with 
examples where “grou^is" had been done to death 
simply because they differed from the dominant classes 
amongst their neighbours. The case of Catholics in 
Elizabeth's Britain, of the Red Indians fn the 
Americas, of the Maoris aud aborigines in Aus- 
tralasia, of Jews in Europe, comes to the mind. 

**Undedared War'* 

Since August IS, 1M7, British public men and 
publicists have never left us in any doubt about where 
their eurmpathies and co-operation lay. The Kashmir 
and Hyderabad complications have brought these 
out into the. open. The Labour Government of Britain 
have been trying to maintain a “correct" attitude. But 
even this they were found thawing ovei^oaid when 
India’s reference to the U.N.O. against Pakistan for 
overt and covert participation in the attack on 
Kashmir was being discussed. They helped to raise 
irrelevant issues taking up about fi months when men 
and women and children were being maimed and 
killed, tlieir houses burnt and their properties looted, 
women’s honour was made a play-thing by the agents 
and dupes of PakisUn. And on these veiy-often 
false issues, they have manoeuvred to send a UJH.O. 
Commission to get India an$l Pakistan “reconciled, “ 
forgetting the fact that if the latter had been honesUy 
neutral, < there was no sense for Britain to bru^ her 
into (he dilute* 

BmI (he B^tidh From, headed Igr the Louden 


Time$ which has been alwaya a moutli-piedB df ^ 
British Oovemment, irrespective of their party 
tion,— Tory, Liberal or Labour— has at last eome to 
declare “almost oategoricali/' that a “state of unde* 
dared war between India and Pakistaii exists/* to 
quote from a despatch dated ‘ July 10 last sent by 
the United Press of India News Agency. The Ttmes' 
correspondent is reported to have sent word that “it is 
noteworthy that in recent weeks Pakistan authorities 
have not attempted to refute statements by the 
Indian Prime Minister and others about Pakistan’s 
direct complicity in the Kashmir struggle." And the 
U.N.O. Commission is represented as facing a more 
serious task than it was original^' envisaged, “namely, 
finding a solution which will prevent the conflict from 
spreading beyond the borders of Kashmir and enter- 
ing the plains of the Punjab." And, this newspaper- 
man is disappointed that there is no desire on the 
part of India for a compromise, “to seek a realistic 
solution of the dispute"; he is piqued that India ap- 
pears to “prefer to continue this internecine strife 
for months and possibly years to come." 

The News Chronicle, a Liberal daily of London, 
opines that ! i j I 

“The Kashmir fighting has developed into a 
localised Commonwealth internal war. What is 
even more serious is that the Commanders-in- 
Chief on either sides arc Generals on active service 
list of the British Army, and RAF. Mechanif^s are 
supervising, servicing and repairing the Pakistan 
Air Force Planes." 

Truth will out. But whether the U.N.O. is cap- 
able of facing the truth and following its dictates is 
more than we can say at present. 

CUah Muddle in India 

^ It is difficult to remove the impression from the 
public mind that the Government of the Indian Union 
are engaged in playing a shadow boxing bout with 
the cloth mill owners and the cloth dealers— the dis- 
tributors and traders. The consumer is being foiced to 
play the part of a dummy. And we have very often 
felt that it would be preserving the dignity of the 
Government if their spokesmen could resist the 
temptation of issuing assurances to the usem of dothi 
and threats to the profiteers. Others have been feel- 
ing the same. A writer in a Madras weekly— •Business 
TTeek— i>okc9 fun at the Governoient in the following 
words: 

A fist of the threats they have administered 
mnoe controls were lifted by them I ipve below— 
a txuty revealing list. First, they said Aqy would 
confiscate the difference between the old (control- 
led) price and the new prices establii^ed in the 
free market. Next, they said that th^ w^d 
over the textile mills undmr ihdr contri^ just , si 
the American Oovemmdit did when the wotkieiv 
-threatened to strike. Their third threat was that 
^ would commandeer gfi per cent df the bntaiit 
for distnbuUon thtoqgh co^operatiii’e spdemiii 
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TiUs ia a reeord of which ii^r Oov^ernmant dmki 
have been ashamed. But our 'Qovenuoent sufleni from 
no auoh feeling. On 21-29rd July last they etaged a 
eonference of Central Government Ministers, Provin- 
eiol Government Ministers and States’ Ministers. 1^« 
Syamapraaad Mukherjoe, Central Government Minis- 
ter of Industiy, presided over the function, and the 
Prime Minister of India, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
delivered a speech in opening this Conference in 
ocurse of which he revealed that the cloth mill 
owners and the traders on cloth have in about four 
or five months deliberately swindled out the consumers 
of Be. 75 crores in inflated prices, and the Govern- 
ment of Be. 25 crorcs in the shape of taxes. But out 
of this lamentation has not come any remedy; the 
pick-ppekets and the tax-dodgers are none the worse 
for the condemnation implied in Pundit Nehru’s 
words. 

On the other hand, their representativos go about 
flaunting their ill-gotten wealth and their innocence 
in the matter. To take an example. The President 
of the Bengal Textile Mills Association, Shri Suresh 
Chandra Boy, has lately come out with a statement 
that the fleecing of the public of Bengal is none of 
their doing. This statement is a sin against truth. It 
has been reported to us that one of his member-mills 
within ten miles of Calcutta used to sell a pair of cloth 
at Bs. 5-13-fl; on and froixii the 0th of May, 1048 
when the practice of stamping prices by mills was 
ordered to be discontinued, the cloth of the same 
quality is being sold at Bs. 10-7-6. Can he deny this 
statement? The Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal 
makes a parade of the fact that they have no law which 
enables them to get hold of tl^e profiteer; the Premier 
appears to be csmical in his loud asseverations; the 
cleverness of the fictitious importer from mills and 
of the as clever fictitious receiver appears to incite 
his admiration. Verily, verily, the Uack-marketeer 
and the profiteer appear to be more powerful than 
the Btate in free In^at 

Partial Control on Textiles 

The Government of India’s cloth decontrol policy has 
failed '’^miserably” and now the choice lies between full 
and partial controL 

The Pdme Ministers and other representatives of pro- 
vinces ami of States at their conference in New Delhi 
expressed the opinion that they should reverse their policy 
and Impose partial control on textiles os soon as possibl^ 
Oilssa, the worst suflerer from high prices, was the only 
dissentient* It justifiably pleaded for fiiU coutioL 

Hie PHme Minister, Pandit Nehru, in Ijis opening 
address, spoke stronidy ef "monsters’* who had created die 
dodi famine and flourished on it at the coat of the 
consumer. It modera t ely estimated that ;sinoc the 
wHhdrawil of control in January 21 mamifactoreia and the 
4cade had made an onerBiaas inofit of om Rs. JOO crCreai. 

Jiad not only «xp]olti^ the oanieiiiim but had 
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Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Minister for Industries and 
Supplies, who presided, reviewed in detail the cloth position^ 
litiee the date oi decontiol and measures taken by the 
Centre to minimise the eonsomer’s hardships. Mills and 
the trade, he said, had been given nearly six months’ 
time to correct themselves. Several warnings had failed 
to improve matters. 

Representatives of provinces and States narrated 
scarcity conditions in their respective areas, quoting the 
prevailing exorbitant prices. They wonted immediate 
partial control. 

It was suggested that 30 to 40 per cent of the pro* 
duction of miUs should be requisitioned for distribution 
on a rationed basis, 20 to 25 per cent should be sold 
through fair price shops organized by manufacturers and 
the balance should be released for consumption through 
normal trade channels. 

Development Projects in India 

We have been feeling for some time that the 
grandiose projects for developing the natural reaourctt 
of our country with a view to enable ua to build a fuller 
material life for our people are being hustled without 
considering the difGLcullies in the way. A recent number 
of the Central Board of Irrigation Journal drew atten* 
tion to these created by supply and traimport. In an 
article entitled "Priorities and Administration,” the 
writer dealt with these two "bottle-necks” that hold 
up all progress, and in support of his argument quoted 
from the presidential address of Shri N. K. Mitter 
delivered on the occasion of the 28th annual session of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). Every engineer 
has to waste a lot of time "chasing several Government 
offices for some permit, license or priority.” And, 

One work remains at a stand-still for want of 
cement, . . . another for supply of steel and a thi^ 
for trans{>ort of essential materials available in 
plenty but which cannot be moved. But few people 
realize that the effect of such intermittent stoppages 
. of work is that the entire constniction organisation 
is upset involving not only idle machineries but also 
enormous waste of available man-power of all ranlm 
. . . from the engineer to the daily labourer. And 
this at a time when there is acute shortage in the 
countiy of workers of every grade and of materials 
of every description. 

Therefore, did thegspeakor suggest that “priorities 
be fixed and classified for every approved schemfl at 
the highest level both in the Union as well as in the 
Provincial Government and only those works xta 
allowed to be actually taken in hand which have s 
reasonable chance of getting all materials and facilities.” 
Hie point of this warning is appreciated by us who 
have two giant projects— the Damodar V|Uey irrigation 
and dam and the Hirakund dam— reariii^ up their heaifo 
in their neighbouring areas. Hopes are being created of 
unendiug prosperity flowtUg through Khar, Bengal and 
Orima from these irrigatiem and hydroelectric s^cmes. 
The present lack- of cb*0fdiiiation between various 
deparUnenta <d oar me, between predict and fidfikoeaV 
hii ereatid n sNidion Aeie kopei» 
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Foreign Experts and Consultants 

Connected* with theae projecta is the question of 
foreign experts and consultants called into counsel by 
our Governments. Speaking at the quarterly meeting 
of the Central Committee of the All-India Manu- 
facturers Conference on July last, Sir M. Visveswaraya, 
ex-Dewan of Mysore and a great engineeri made a 
point on the importation of foreign experts; he ssid 
that in this model State of India they have been able 
to build up multi-purpose projects with the help of 
Indian engineers and Indian skill. The fasliion that was 
introduced by British policy still prevails, and the 
Indian grievance in this matter has been long-standing; 
expression to it continues to find outlet in the writings 
of Indian experts. The Central Board o} Irrigation 
Journal quoted in its last April issue the opinion of 
Prof. A. V. Nath that desoncs to be brought before 
the public, and wc make room for it below: 

It has not been adequately realised that on the 
eve of political independence the departing Imperial 
Interests under the cloak •of technical advice for 
post-war developments have securely iustallcd 
govenkiuent organisations for reckless disbanding and 
annihilation of the enormoua manufacturing capa- 
city, capital plant and technical man-power that 
were developed in winning the war ... A big hue 
and ciy is raised at the highest level that lack of 
technical man-power and capital plant is preventing 
all development s(;hemcs while simultaneously all 
Governmental agencies are vigorously working : 

(1) to dismantle and annihilate all war-developed 
potential under the name of disposal of War 
Surplus, 

(2) to disband and scatter beyond recovery the 
large technical man-power trained during the 
war under the name of Demobilisation, 

(3) to rush Governments into heavy long-term 
commitments pledging Indian revenues for 
the next 15 to 25 years to foreign purchases 
of plantiS, equipment and services, 

(4) proclaiming through newspaper advertise- 
ments that enonmoiiH manufacturing capacity 
and plant is lying surplus in the ’Ordnance 
Factories . apparently unable to devise 
measures to utilise them for post-war deve- 
lopment schemes or t-o manufacture, directly 
needed plant. 

Certain of the charges made above proved to bo 
true ; serviceable air-craft were condemned as useless 
by British “experts** who». these^ were necessniy for the 
Kashmir campaign ; the det^epiion was found out, but 
nobody knows tlie extent of the mischief already done. 
So, in the matter of development projecU, Prof. Nath 
suggested that “all foreign tcndmical consultation and 
advice should be canalised through Indian engineering 
talent.” The makers of our plans should hearken to 
the warning implied in these words. 

West Bengal-Bihar Dispute 

Tbe Govternmeni of India has intervened in the West 
Bengal-Dih^ dispute over tlie constriielion of a dam and 
a reservalg in ^S^thal Parganas district (Bihar) hy the 
West Bengid Covnroment tinder ita Mor pmject achtaie. 


The Bihar Governinent has objected to the scheme Oft 
the ground that the building of the dam and reservoir 
will displace about 20,000 people. It demands, pvovisioft 
for resettlement of these people before work is eiarted 
on the project. 

To straighten the differences, the Cientre ealled a 
conference of representatives of the twp Governments in 
New Delhi, when Dr. Roy, the West Bengal Premier, 
gave an assurance about the settlement of the displaced 
population in his province. He submitted a scheme pre- 
pared hy his Government. 

Bihar’s representative said he would place before the 
Bihar Cabinet, the West Bengal scheme and then inform 
the Indian Government of its views. 

Mr. Gadgil, India's Minister for Works, Mines and 
Power, who presided, urged expediting of the work on 
the Mor project. He asked the Bihar Government to 
examine West Bengars proposal and. if it was not satis- 
factory from ita point of view, suggest modihcalion or 
prepare a new scheme. 

Mr. Bhupati Majnmdar, Irrigation Minister, was also 
present on behalf of West Bengal. Bihar was represented 
by the Secretary of the Irrigation and Public Works 
Ministry. 

In addition to a dam and a reservoir, the Mor multi- 
purpose project envisages the construction of canals and a 
barrage in West Bengal The total cost is estimated at 
Rjs. 7 crores. 

It will bring under cultivation nearly 600,000 acres of 
land with an annual yield of 6m mounds of paddy. The 
hydro-electric power generated will amount to 4, (XX) kwta. 

As a result of* the erection of the reservoir an area 
of 24,000 acres will be submerged, displacing -20,000 
people. 

Babu Rajendra PrasatTs Apologia 

The Congress President has at long last broken hia 
silence with regard to the claim of West Bengal to 
have tran^erred certain Bengali-si)oaking areas 'that 
were included in Bihar when it was constituted into 
a separate Province in 1912. The daily press of 
Calcutta publialicd on July 21 last extracts from cer- 
tain letters of bis written to Shri Xuauid-Bandhu 
Bagchi, advocate, Calcutta High Court. We are told 
that these extracts formed part of “a series of letters” 
exchanged between the two. We would have ’liked to 
have the whole of this series publiriied to undentand 
how the mind of the Congress Presideftt has been 
moving since this question of re-tmion of . Bengali- 
speaking areas to Bengal was raised. As it is, we 
must be thankful for even this small mercy. 
the context of the letter we are led bo the impression 
that Shri Kumud Bandhu Bagchi is an , old friend of 
Babu Bajendra Prasad reminisoent’ of the lattei's 
connection with the Calcutta Hgh Court, and on 
the strmigth of this old friendship he felt drawn to 
make an attezsspt for the rehabilitation of the Con- 
gresB PrerideHt's chaiaeter who was beuig depieted*iri 
“the anti-Ooiigreas Frets” as a “provincial patriot Mid 
partisan, incapable of holding ^ acalea even in 
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fliA^r of i^pplying the Gongreei prinelpie of Sofbittio 
ProvmeeQ as between Bihar and West Bengal.** 

We who have called into question Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s silence in the matter have never cared to 
impute motives to him. We are content to go by 
facts, facts which Babu Rajendra Prasad knows of the 
history of this controversfy as it has developed 
between Bihar and Bengal since his Province was 
born. We charge him with failure to act up to the 
logic of these facts which make inevitable the trans- 
fer of certain of the- eastern areas of Bihar to Bengal. 
We will try to recall to his memory the most im- 
portant of these. The first is the resolution of the 
Congress passed at its annual session of December, 
1911 moved by Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru and seconded 
by Babu Parmeswar Lai, a Bihar leader of those days. 
The resolution thanked the Government for “the 
creation of a separate Province of Bihar and Orissa”, 
and prayed that 

“In readjusting the Provincial boundaries, the 
Government will bo pleased to place all the 
Bongali-speakinc districts under one and the same 
administration.’^ 

The purpose of this prayer could not have been 
misunderstood. It was rightly appreciated by the then 
leaders of Bihar who in course of a statement pub- 
lished in January, 1912, indicated with clarity how it 
could be implemented. We make no apology in 
reproducing the relevant portion of this statement. 

“In accoixlance with the resolution of the last 
Congress, the sound principle would be that enun- 
ciated therein, that the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should be brought ^ under the Govemiment of Ben* 
sll the Hindi-spea^ng tracts placed under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. According to 
tWs airangement, the portions of Pumeah and 
Maldah to the east of the river Mahanatida, which 
IS the ethnic ^ and linguistic boundary between 
Bengal and Bihar, should go to Bengal n"d the 
western portions of these two districts come to 
Bihar, ^milarly, such tracts in the Santhal Par- 
ibas where the prevailing language is ^ngali 
should go to Bengal, and the Hindi-speaking tracts 
of the districts remain in Bihar. As for .Chota 
Nagpur, the whole district of Manl)hum and Pargana 
Dhalbhum of Singhbhuni district -are Bengali- 
speakihg and they should go to Bengal, the rest of 
we Division which is Hindi-epcaking remaining in 
Bihar.” . 

This was an honest recognition on the psrt nf 
some creaton of modem Bihar of the logic of linguis- 
tic Provinces so fhr as it related to ihm own Pro- 
vince and Bengal. Their successom in , the leadeiship 
of ^har have been found unworthy of this heritage 
of theirs, and we do not know how they have been 
Watching &6m 'on high this back-slidmg of their 
oeacradants. Babu Rajendra Prasad is the most 
promi|Mnt of them, and today he gloats over the 
fact ttat at a certain meeting of the MaiMum Die-, 
trict ^Con|p'e8s Committee a tesolution in favour, of 
^imalgamatum erf Maabhitnii with Bengal was , 
<aatec|”l But rfai he Mm thhifc Ifice tlrfaf One d 


bis old colleagues in the leadership of the Congrssi 
b Bihar has related a story that discredits his present 
attitude. Bhri Jyotish Chandra 6arkar, sometime 
President of the Palamau District Congress Com'* 
mittee, a member of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Oammitt.ee, a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee a few years back, wrote a letter dated June 
14, 1948 to the columns of the Ananda Batar Patrika 
describing what Babu Rajendra Prasad’s attitude had 
been as late as 1931. We translate it below: 

“In 1931 a Conference under the auspices of 
the Manbbum District Congress Committee was 
held with BSbu Rajendra Prasad in the chair. Ibe 
following resolution was moved froimi the chair said 
passed unanimously in the open session: “Whereas 
89 per cent of the peojtle of Manbhum speak the 
Bengali language, be ‘it resolved that when the 
country will be free and Provinces will be re* 
grouped on the basis of language, ilic district of 
Manbhum will be ro-united with Bengal.” 

There was an episode that ^ould be described in 
this connoction. When the resolution was being dis- 
cussed in the Subjects Committee of the Conference, 
it was opposed by the late Nibaran Chandra Das- 
Gupta of Purulia. The reason for this opposition was 
explained ' thus by him. Wlien the country becomes 
free, tlie district will, be re-united with Bengal true 
to Congress ideals ; hence the resolution was redun- 
dant. How does Ikbu Rajendra Prasad respect this 
faith in the Congress ideal of a colleague who is no 
more with us to re-ossert his faith? Since then there 
have come momentous changes in Babu Rajendra 
Prasad's life, and these must have caused changes iA 
the spirit of the thrice President of the Congress, and 
the chosen Chairman of the Indian Constituent 
Assonvbly charged with the duty and responsibility of 
framing a constitution for India that would satisfy 
the sentiments and aspirations of the people. This 
flux of fortune may justify Babu Rajendra Prasad's 
change in attitude. 

But what we capnot appreciate is the way in 
which he has met the request of an old friend of his 
(6hri Kumud-Bandhu Bagchi) that he should as 
Congress Pretddont “direct the Governments of Bihar 
and West Bengal to come to an immediate amicaMe 
settlement as to the «^reas that should linguistically 
and culturally f'Oiun! part of West Bengal, failing 
which the Government of India to take appropriate 
measiires.” With regard to the fimt part of he 
request, Babu Rajendra Prasad appears to have been 
silent; as to the second part he bluntly told hje 
friend that he has had “no desire to influence it 
(Government of rndia) in any way int thjif connao- 
tion.” This is a pose of non-interfer^e that daily 
wears thin. ' • j 

But wc have the strongest objection to the way 
in whicli he is juggling with his function as the Chair- 
man of the Constituent Assembty; Be has apiKSinted ■ 
a OatORmssion “to find tmi the feaeibility and otb^ 
mattms bonneeted with '.tike ^creation of certain new 
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proviiuses in the eoutk” in mponae to a tequeet 
made by tbe. Drafting Committee, We are of opinion 
that Babu Raiendra Prasad could not have written bo 
it he had at hand the recommendation of the Drafting 
Committee in this behalf. We find at page 159 of the 
Usrafl ComUlution of India, First Schedule, Part I, the 
following footmote that shows that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s interpretation of the Draft Committee’s re- 
commendation is unsustainable. There is no mention 
in it . of limiting the Commission’s enquiries to South 
India alone. ' 

the Draft Committee, therefore, re- 
oommends that a Commission should be appointed 
to work out or enquire into all relevant matters, 
not only as regards Andhra, but also as regards 
other hnguistic re^ons with instructions to sub- 
mit its report in time to enable any new State 
whose formation it may recommend to be created 
under Sec. 2^ of the Act of 1035 and to be men- 
tioned in this Schedule before the constitution is 
finally adopted.” 

In this recommendation there occur the words ”any 
new Slate” which may be deliberately misconstrued for 
the exclusion of existing provinces. But that would be 
denying the spirit and hugging to the bosom the husk 
of legality. Babu Rajendra Prasad is welcome to his 
juggling with Truth. We prefer to go by the former, 
and will continue to press the case of West Bengal as 
we have been doing battle for other “linguistic regions.” 
We are sorry tliat Bengalis should have been forced 
into this agitational rolo when all their energies would 
have been allowed to be concentrated on constructive 
nationalism. Babu Rajcmdra Prasad has borne eloquent 
testimony to the worth of the Bengali Congress 
workers of Idanbhum. Has it ever struck him* to 
enquire why these people should have resigned in a 
body from their official positions in the Congress, local 
and provincial ? Theire is an example which others can 
follow to demonstrate thoir feelings against the Con- 
gress Plresideni’s tactics. What say the members of the 
Constituent Assembly returned from West Bengid ? 
Their sitting on the fence while the name of the 
Congress is being soiled by its President has become 
a scandal. 

Sterling Negotiations 

The protracted sterling balance negotiations have 
come to an end for the present with a thtoe-year 
agreement witii the British Qovemment, Shri Shan- 
mijfkham Chetty, India’s Finance Minister, at a press 
conference in New D<dhi, gave details of the negofia* 
ttona and stated that the British Govemmeot had 
agreed to make a frejsh release of <80 million (Bs. 107 
erores) for Uie next three years ending on June <0, 
iWL It vm made clear that this release was in' 
sedition to the* unspent balance of M million from 
the previous releases which had nw been carried 
JTtnis the london Agreement ^wmdd plaoe at 
oqr dSsjiiiMl resources amounting to <160 million 
<Rs..<]U|^mns) oyer and above what may be our 
enpori Ipbingw during the three yeam tvi which the 
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The «ReptioiiaI^ atrong finaneial poeitioii. ^ 
India was in^oated when the Finance Minister iniia 
that India's current annual gains from export and 
other sources were of the value of Rs. 600 ororm. 
Thus, even on present computations, India would have 
a buying capacity of Rs. 1700 orores during the aext 
three years. 

The total remaining sterling balances after the 
various adjustments are carried out| are estimated at 
£800 million. An interest of *78 per cent will accrue 
on the blocked balances. The London Agreement 
has limited the free convertibility of the sterling 
released to £15 million (Rs. 20 erores) during the first 
year. The non-utilisation of the total amount of the 
last release has marred our case for demanding a 
larger amount for free convertibility. The question of 
tlie amount of sterling to be made available for free 
convertibility during the remaining period of the 
agreement was to be determined later. The present 
release, however, will enable India to meet her dollar 
requirements adequately during the next 12 months. 

Sjt. Chetty has emphatically said that there was 
no question of scaling down India’s Sterling Balances 
and no such suggestion had been made by the British 
Chancellor of Exchequer. But considering the fact 
that there has been for long a persistent demand for 
a scaling down of the balances in the British press 
and the statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in ^ly to Mr. Churchill’s demand for a 
repudiation of this debt, to the effect that in spite 
of the agreement the entire question can be re-opened 
at any subsequent time, the uneasiness in India about 
this sealing down business will not be over. The man- 
ner in which a very large amount-HRa. 197 erores— 
has been deducted from the Balances by compelling 
India to purchase a tapering annuity has not eased 
the feelings of the Indian public. 

The military installations and stores left here by 
Britain have been acquired at a value of £100 million 
(Rs. 133 erores) in full and final settlement. The 
Finance Minister has tried to prove that this deal 
has been a great bargain by saying that the bodk 
value of these installation and stores was £875 million 
(Rs. 500 erores) and that they have been aoquired at 
a bargain price of practically a quarter of tiieir 
book value. Comparing it to the eageil^ of the 
British Government to knock out as much as postible, 
indicated in the pension deal, the average Indian will 
be inclined to be a little conservative as regards the 
bargain claimed^ by our Finance Minister.. Book value 
and actual value in regpeet of military 
and stores may not merely fluctuate as one to. four; 
it may range upto even. one to ten. The visible instil- 
Utioas do not inspire much confidence about tiheir 
actual value.. 

A third factor, in this connection should also be 
taken note of. Hie iWnoe Minister was ashed; 
whether it was true that prices of capital goods mm 
hif^tpr iii Britidit Ibini ^in ooacrtiiiA' Ik 'Mi 
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ftUegedl tkai tkMA laatiufEoturait of oaptml foodi 
were charging higher piioee from India than lronk 
other eoutttiiee. The finance Minister denied the 
allegationa but said that if it could be ehown that 
auch things were taking place, he would take up the 
mattes with the British Board of Trade. 

There is no doubt that the sterling balance nego- 
tiations have been more to the advantage of Britain 
than of India. The agreement insures Britain against 
heavier withdrawals while it does not ensure the 
supply of capital goods even to the extent of the 
meagre amount provided. The British manufacturers 
may seise this opportunity to evade supply of capital 
goods and to restrict their trade to consumer goods. 
Simultaneously with this Financial Agreement, a Trade 
Agreement should also have been concluded. Our 
Ministries of Commerce and Industries have found 
themselves unable to utilise the sterling releases in 
1947, and thus they must bear a heavy responsibility 
for the small amount released under the new agree- 
ment. Their failure proves that the released Sterling 
cannot be utilised through the help of private capi- 
talist enterprise. The principal lapse of the Minis- 
tries of Commerce and Industries lies in the fact that 
they were not conscious about this failure of private 
enterprise 5n using up. the money. It was their duty 
to watch over the transactions, get monthly returns, 
and divert the balances to national enterprises like 
expansion and improvement of comcSttSications and 
irrigation works. The sterling wealth has been earned 
by the people of India through intense suffering 
throughout the war years. The masses, who had to 
part with their produce for Government pjurchase at 
control rates and buy their requirements at four to 
ten times the control prices, must have a first charge 
on this accumulated wealth. The Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce and Industries seem to have 
considered the war-profiteers as the owners of the 
Sterling balances, but even in tliat case it has been 
proved that the profiteers are either unable to utilise 
the balances for industrial expansion or unwilling to 
do so for fear of an increase in the production of 
consumer goods with a consequent fall in prices. The 
extra reliance placed by our Ministries on the capi- 
tMists and war-profiteers for the utilisation of the 
balances has really strengthened the comer-bases uid 
have further increased the suffering of the common 
ttam It IS, therefore, imperative that the in'esent 
policy of utilisation ' oi sterling relesses be reversed. 
The Oovenunent diould take upon themselvea the 
Cf importing goods necessaiy for the introduc- 
tion of new communication, irrigation and hgnaing 
echemes. Instead of the Gkivemment going in them- 
■dtes for the establishment of industries, they should 
concentrate their energies in completing development 
projects wigcb should create conditions for an expam* 
fl# «ad mall and mediwn Jaditttiiet, 
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Agrarian Reform 

The Memben of the Congress Agrarian Beforintt 
Committee, presided over by Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, are 
now on a tour to ascertain the opinions of officials and 
non-officials interested in land reform. The question- 
naire issued by the Committee indicates that its final 
judgment on the existing systems of land tenure, 
methods of farming and allied problems, is likely to be 
based upon a wide representation of informed public 
opinion. Many of the questions arc far-reaching in 
scope and character and they deal with important 
economic aspects of agricultural regeneration and 
development. The first section of the questionnaire 
deals almost exclusively with the subject of land tenure 
and the problems resulting from the intended abolition 
of the semindari system. In this connection, it is. 
significant to note that Dr. Kumarappa declar^ the 
other day at Nagpur, that the recommendations of his 
committee would be implemented in the provinces only 
after the abolition of the semindary system, to whicli 
the Congress Governments had conamitted themselves 
and in respect of which some provinces had, in fact, 
already undertaken legislation. 

The discovery of a uniform land sveiem for the 
whole of the country which should guarantee a perma- 
nent right in the soil for the cultivators but at the 
same time prevent fragmentation and sub-division of 
the land and growth of any non-cultivating tenure- 
bolding class, is the greatest problem that faces the 
Kumarappa Committee. It has been brought to their 
notice that the Reports of agricultural experts like Sir 
Daniel BLall and Sir Williaim Jenkins may be misleadiBg. 
Agricultural policy in India has, during past years, nOt 
proceeded along right channels and being dictated by 
foreipi experts, with very little knowledge about local 
conditions and Indian traditions, more problems have 
been created than solved. Time has come for putting 
an end to expert advice detached from Indian context. 

The land system and her agricultural life are io* 
separably donnocted with the culture and civilisatioa 
of India. Elaborate details of their working may be 
found in the Mmtua/mMta, ParaRam SamhUa and 
Kautilya's Arthosoa^u. In later times, Akbar. graqi)ed 
the importance of the land system in Indij^g life and 
devoted a great part of his energy to the overhauling 
of the system wldch had been rudely disturbed during 
the preceding seven centuries of eotttimious confiiet. 
Aiinr4^khan also gives us a good deal of 
necessary for the reconstruction of ladimi aigrieoltina 
and land system. 

Indian civilisation hag succeeded in BMiiiitftinfft g fts 
Integrated individuality longer than any^eivitisation on 
ea^ mainly because she had succeeded in evolving a 
scientific and stable rsystem of agriculture and 
tenure. The pennanent settlement hto stradc at the 
root of our own tried and tested ^stem and kas 
br^u^t about ndn in the Jile and oonditioiis of ‘the 
ladiaa oultivator. 13ie prebtans before tim Kumanqipa 
OoMBittoe am stupendeut iusnmmilitahlof 
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India and World Rice Shortage 

Aooording to the Qovernmeoit of India officiab, 
Indiana overall food poaitioii was believed to be better 
and we were told that ‘'vigilance" atill continued to be 
the keynote of the Govemmcnt’a food policy. Recent 
official talks on food have, however, been on the aide 
of peseimiam and rationing in de-rationod provinces 
is being seriously considered. But the special rice 
bulletin issued a few days back by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation reminds us, rather unpalatably, 
tliat the world situation in regard to rice supplies will 
continue to remain without any appreciable change 
during the next few years. This means that the food 
economic of India, as that of other rice-iiuporting 
countries, will continue to be seriously affected. 

Rice is the staple food of the people of the South 
and East Asia who form more than one half of the 
world’s populatiion. Before the second world war tins 
area normally grew some 81 million tons and consumed 
about 80 million tens. But the war brought with it a 
•harp decline in jjroduction. Internecine warfare, poli- 
tical instability and consequent devastation greatly 
hampered and disorganised agricultural production. 

Although world rice production in 1947-48 was 
much as it was in .the pre-war days and has thus been 
an improvement over the previous years, it still fell short 
of the 1934-38 average of 100,500,000 tons. Similarly, 
though tlie quantity declared available for export by 
suiT»lus countries has proved to be higher than was 
expected some time agii, it. is still less than two-thirds 
of former (jxports. Production j)lans for the next three 
years envisage an extension of the rice areas in South- 
East Asia by 21 million hectares over the pre-war 
acreage under rice but oven in that case tlmre will be 
a deficit of about 14 million metric tons in each of the 
next two years and about 13 million ions in 1960. 

The overall picture of rice production in the near 
future is thei’eforc not quite encouraging. India cannot 
expect to receive supplies freely from the surplus rice- 
growing aicaa of Asia until after 1950 at any rate. The 
estimated acreage und‘'*r rice in India, for 1946-47— latest 
figui'cs available — ^is 81-8 .million as compared with 80*7 
million (actual) iicro.s in 1946-46. The yield is estimated 
at 28*14 million tons in- comparison with 26*67 
million tons in the previous year. Thus aif increase 
has been effected both in regiird to the area and al^o 
of production. The pre-war production of rice in India 
was about 28 million tons, whereas consumption 
amounted to 30*5 million tons. This deficit position 
makes the country continually dependent on foreign 
imports winch are a serivws source of drain on our 
^reigu exchange r«*sources. There is still a great possi- 
bility of increasing our food production by increasing 
the yield through the application of manures, expansion 
of irrigation achomes and introduction of better 
methods of tillage. It is regretbible that the enormous 
potentiality^ for expanding our food resources have not 
yet been energetically tapped. No further time should 
he lost to do 40 . 


Indo-Japane$e Trade 

■ The editor pf the /ndim SeporUr k to iKi 
congratulated on the informing monograph that he hae 
brought out entitled 'Indo^apanese Trade from IW 
to 1948." Within the short compass of 54 pages has 
been compressed everything that the traders require 
to be known about this trade between two countries, 
and the student of economics will find in a handy form 
information about life and work in Japan struggling 
to re-create decent conditions out of her war-shattered 
economy. In this behalf the article of Shri G. B. Kotak 
whose firm has had trade relations with Japan will be 
found of use. The rei)ort.s of the Indian Trade Mission 
sponsored by the Government of India and that by the 
Supreme Couhniandcr of Allied Powers, give a bird’s- 
(?ye view of the possibilitic's of trade and commerce 
between the two countries. Imports from Japan to. 
1937-38 amounted to Rs. 22*19 crores while exports 
from India amounted to Its. 18-13 crores; raw cotton 
accounted for Rs. 14*79 of the latter wliilc about one- 
fourth of the former, about Rs. 6*76 crores, was 
accounted for by cotton manufactures. 

At present when India is. determined to bo less 
dependent on other countries for the essentials of her 
hfe, the building up of her own industries has beco>me 
a necessity and a duty. And in this behalf the Indian 
Trade Delegation has done well in impressing on the 
Government of India the need of bringing ’’Japanese 
key teclmicians" for advising our industrialists and 
also of sending Indian technicians to Japan to study 
Japanese methods which bad made Japan such a rival 
to Anglo-American-Gcrmun industries in course’ of 
40 years. This idea of importing Japanese skill appears 
to have had a strange reaction. While the Japanese 
Mission was at Now Delhi and the subject was 
broached, the information was elicited that “Australia 
was putting obstacles in the way of Japan rendering 
such aid to this country or anywhere else." We should 
like to know the inspiration of this Australian inters 
ventioD, whether it was Britain or the United States, or 
both, that put up Australia to do this job for their own 
industrialists. The* purpose is obvious ; it is to keep 
India a producer of raw materials as she had been 
hitherto kept by British policy. We are sure that we 
will he able to break this ring. But the revelation 
makes us suspect the “one world" morality preached 
by Anglo-American public-men and publicists. 

'Dutch Imperialism and Indonesia 

The latest number of the Merdeka, organ of the 
Indonesian Information Service issued from New Delhi, 
reports a stalemate in the negotiation between the 
Dutch Colonial Administration and the Indonesian 
Republican Government. In the Security Council Mr. 
Palar, representing the latter, brought, to its notice 
examples of Dutch “economic blockade" that will have 
the ^oct of “strangling” life out of it. There has* 
recently been a general election in HoUaiid; the right 
wing |i^es are eaid te kiva won it, and hmletf 
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durtiig eleotioa q;»eeche8 are reportad to have advooated 
renewal of **Police Aeiion*' in Indoneaia, an eupbemism 
for war just as hy the use ol the words *^Chiaa 
Incident*’ Japan had tried to hide the extent of her 
depredations on the integrity and sovereignty of 
China. At the, instance of the Good Offices Committee 
of U. N. 0, the Beiiviilti agreement had been signed 
on the 17th January, 1048, putting a stop, to the Dutch 
“Police Action*' and Indonesia’s gallant fight against it. 

But the Dutch imperialists do not appear to be 
able to accept the responsibilitiea of this agreement, 
and they have been breaking both its spirit and require- 
ments. Article 5 of this agreement stated : 

’That as soon as practicable after the signing 
of the truce agreement, eoonomio activity, trade, 
transportation and communications be restored 
through the co-operation of both parties, taking 
into consideration the interests of all the consti- 
tuent parts of Indonesia.” 

The Dutch have been going against this compre- 
hensive and specific provision of the BenvUle agree- 
w^nt. Mr. Palur’s indictment described how the Dutch 
ii nth ori ties by “arbitrary interpretation'* have practi- 
cally banned the entrance of “all kinds of machinery 
and equipment” — ^in fa<jt the bulk of “every essential 
and non-essential”; they have been continuing the 
order, passed temporarily during their “Police Action” 
days, closing the north coast of Java and the greater 
part of the east coast of jSumatra. This technique of 
warfare may benefit the Dutch for a while; but 
ultimately it will lead to a liquidation of their empire. 
For the revolting spirit of Asia will not tolerate its 
continuance entailing dishonour and poverty on her 
peoples. 

DUturbances in Malaya 

India’s present interest in this strip of land across 
the Bay of Bengal was created by the indentured 
labour from India arranged for by the British 
Government to work for the tin mjnepi and rubber 
estates, all the property of British capitalists. The 
majority of ^eee labourers came from South India, 
specially from Tamil Nad. In their wake came traders, 
and profemonal men — ^lawyers and medical men, for 
instance. As in other parts of the British empire, so 
in Malaya the labburera who slaved for the capitiJist 
were just allowed to live. The Chinese who out- 
number the Indian labburers had a better deal. But, 
l>oth the Indian and the Chinese were kept at logger- 
heads by judicious discrimination which was another 
name for the “divide and rule” policy. The invasion 
and eonqu^ of Malaya by Japan brought a revolu- 
tionaiy change amongst Indians, specially after the 
organisation of the In^n Independemee League under 
the leadership of the late Rarii Behan Bose; this 
traiisformatio& reached its fruitiem when Ndtajr. came 
and the Anad Hind Government was formed^ cou^ 
ths dreams and aspirations of tgi-yiiKBs of 
mute hoartp and the dynamie revolutioiuury gpiiit fltf 
the elKiien lew; ^ these Haghavan and Thivy were 
pmcojiient in Ifehgra. 

• 


Since the return of the British, consequent on 
Japan’s defeat, things in Malaya have been moving 
in circles that have been confusing to a degree. The 
small country is divided into innumerable states with 
Muslim puppet “Sultans,” with enclaves of direct 
Brittsli rule round about Singapore ; the Biitisfa 
authorities have been trying to reconcile irreconcilable 
interests-of Sultans, of British finance-capital, of the 
subject peoples, native Indian' and Chinese. The 
attempt has failed of its purpose. Hence there have 
been intermittent outbursts. The British authorities 
have detected the hand of the “Communist” in these, 
and capitalist interests have been demanding that 
these be controlfed or else they stop production. The 
use of Gurkha soldiery for the control and suppression 
•of these disturbance.*! has introduced a complication. 
Technically the Governmimt of the Indian Union may 
refer the matter to the Nepal Government with which 
Britain has had a special arrangement for the use of 
Gurkha contingents in her wars of survival and con- 
quest. And except putting on a ban on their transit 
through their own territories, we do not see how tlie 
Government of the Indian ITiiion can interfere. Any 
way, Malaya will cause headaches to many, Indian 
and non-Indian, and we must wait further develop- 
mouis before we can expect the Nehru Government 
to decide their course of action. 

Tuberculosis Association of India 

The report of tlie last annual meeting, the ninth 
annual meeting of the Tuberculosis Association of 
India, held at Government House, New Delhi, on the 
2(>th April last, is to hand. From a perusal of it, we 
come to realise the magnitude of the task that the 
Association attempts to shoulder. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the 
then Director-General of HeSlth Services with the 
Government of the Indian Union, in his speech as 
chairman of the meeting, indicated it when he said that 
“the minimum bed requirement for tuberculosis cases 
in India, taking one bed lor one dekth, is about five 
lakhs as against BfM beds we now have.” Lady 
Mountbatten, the then President of the AsBociaticfn> 
underlined this description of the needs of institutional 
treatment of this fell disease when she said that “in 
India about five lakhs of people died every year from 
tuberculosis and another 25 lakhs become active in tuber- 
culosiB eases.” The Bhore Committee haVe stressed 
the need of “institutional treatment.” But a perma- 
nent remedy can come only when in the words of 
Lady Mountbatten “the people’s standard of life and 
power of resistance to disease” is raised; the State by 
its policy enables the people to raise these t^o pre- 
requisites of healthy and full life. Cliniostand sanatoria 
are all right in their own way. But aB> prevention is 
better than cure, the State has to inspire the people 
to make the requisite effort to keep healthy. For such 
a ebnsummation many win have to be done. 

The Tuberculosis Assodation of India and its affiliated 
InstittttionB have been sboedng us; tbo way, and tbe 3 
deisrve watt df the Mbiic* Our people, steped in the 
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traditional ways of their life, find it dificult to re- 
concile themeelveB to modem methods for the eontrol 
of thia diaeaee. But they are not unteachable ; they 
show eagemeas for learning the better ways of life that 
ia pathetic. Organizations like tlie Tuberculosis Asso- 
elation of India can, under newer conditions created 
mnee August 15, 1M7, organise a better campaign 
against all the conditions that made for lethargy, un- 
^oleanlineaa and disease in mind and body, and revive 
hopes in hearts that have been content- with swimming 
with the tide of circumstance. This must form pari 
of the new education that will enable us to create the 
India. 

The Imperial Library 

There Jiavr boen some 'stringent criticisms on tiio 
part of scholars at. the proposal to idifft the Imperial 
Library to the Bcjlvedcre in Alipore, Calcutta. Lack 
of tram and Bus facilities and distance from the main 
C^ity are the main grounds of complaints. We our- 
selves cnnuot unclor.»»tand why the library cannot be 
shifted to the Metcalfe Hall site. Regarding the latter 
we give the following extract from the National 
Magazine for Feb. 1914: 

'Calcutta Public Library”, afterwards Imperial 
Library ; The library was formally opened on 21st 
March, 1836, in the lower room of Dr. F. P. Strong's 
house at the Esplanade Row; from which place it 
was removed in the latter part of July 1841 to the 
College of Fort William only for three years. . . . 

In 1840 the Library was allowed by the Govern- 
ment along with the Agricultural Society of Bengal, 
a piece of land, on which the Metcalfe Hall, the 
upper apartments of which it occupied, was built. The 
stipulations enjoined in the Government letter trans- 
ferring the ground were that the edifice to be erected 
shall be ornamental and at the same time substantial, 
and that on failure of its maintaining its repairs, the 
ground shall revert to the Government or at least 
the building shall not be alienated to other purposes 
than those set fort.h in the correspondence. The cost 
of the building, which was designed by Mr. C. K. 
Rblnnson, Magistrate of Calcutta, and built by 
Messrs. Burn k Co., aniounied to Rs. 68,000 to which 
tli« sum- contributed by the Library was Rs. 16,400 
nearly, the balance, being the contributiop of the 
Agricultural Society and of other bodies who sub- 
scribed to do honour to Lord Metcalfe at the time 
of his departure from India, for the emancipation of 
the press, and for the private and public virtues. The 
Metcalfe Memorial Committee thought that such an 
edifice (Metcalfe Hall) could not be more appro- 
priately conned ed with better useful public purposes 
than by devoting it to the use of the two most 
interesting and beneficial institutions on this side of 
India, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India and the ^cuila Public Library. 

Uniled Suaes Prtsidenfial Election 

Ngnt, November the people of the great republio 
will gb % thi.^polls to dlioose ihsat President, tb(» 


supreme ezeoutive of tbdr ootmtry's administratiem. 
The campaign in this behalf has bronglit on to 
surface many a crudity of thou^t and conduci>j,that 
detraota from the credit of this peo|de as constituting 
the greatest democracy in the world. The treatment of 
Negroes is one of these. Neariy righty years back a 
dvil war was fought and won,, one of the issues 
of which was the emancipation of Negroes. The fighters 
for the cause of human justice and decent human rela- 
tions won it under the leaderahip. of Abrahaim Lincoln. 
The slave-owning States in the "solid south” bowed to 
this decision in the field of battle ; but they did not 
accept the ideal for which Lincoln had staked his life. 

Ihe victorious "North” has not been able to halt 
this deterioration. In the 1948 election, the dying 
embers of this estrangement have been revived. Presi- 
dent Truman's "civil rights programme” has precipitated 
a revolt in the Democratic Party, and majority re- 
presentatives of the Routhem States have decided to 
set up rival candidates against Premdont Truman and 
Senator Alben Barkley who were nominated on July 15 
at the Democratic Party Convention at Philadelphia: 
Governor Thurmond of South Carolina and Governor 
fielding Wright of Misrisrippi have been chosen by 
them. The temporary chairman of their meeting, Frank 
Dixon, former Governor of Alabama, reflected their 
mind in his speech made on July 17 last: The Civil 
Rights programme which would include Federal anti- 
Lynching, anti-Po>114ax was stigmatized as an un- 
constitutional effort "to reduce us (white people) to the 
status of a Mongrel, inferior race ... to kill our 
hopes, our aspirations, our future and the future of 
lOur children.” The programime constructed by these 
dissident Democrats laid down the following "principles” 
amongst others : 

We stand for segregation of the races and the 
racial integrity of each race ; the constitutional 
right to choose one’s associates; to accept private 
employment without Government interference. 

We appose and condemn a Civil Rights Pro- 
gramme calling for the elimination of segregation, 
social equality by Federal Law. 

This fight takes the U. S. A. people to the year 
1860 when Abraham Lincoln .started the good fight for 
human justice, for the integrity of the Union. 

The Republican Party have set up Governor 
Dewey of New York Stale as their Presidential candi- 
date and Governor Warren of California as Vice- 
Prerident candidate. 

A third party, km>wn as "Progressiye Party,” has 
been formed to contest the election, the majority of 
them breaking away from the Democratic Pftriy under 
the leaderriiip of Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 
late President Franklin Roosevelt during hie third term 
as Chief Executive of the Republic. Bo far as one can 
make out, the fact appears to be that the "ProgresriveA*^ 
difieied from the Democrats in the p<dicy pursued by 
the 'latter under President Triiman in. foreign affairs, 
q>ecially in reference to the Soviet Union. 'Tluy ana 
lor compromise with the BoUhafft State. 



FROM ASAF JAH I TO OSMAN AU, 

Tha Fate ct Hydavalmd 

Bt Sib JADUNATH BARKAR, 


t Legal Statvb 

Asaf Jah, the first Nisam i.e., )govemar of Haidurabad, 
left a will in which he solemnly changed his descen- 
dants, — 

Firstly, to be always friendly with the Marathas 
*'who are the owners of the land in this .country,** and 
Secondly, never to put any human being to death 
without a judicial trial by an authorised judge. The 
portion of the will giving these orders is printed below 
from a photograph of the original preserved in the 
Nizam's Government Record Office so that its authen- 
Ucity cannot bn questioned. 

Awal an ke rais-^Dakhin ra Uizim ke ba Mart 
haiia ke zamindar’i-in tmilk out, ashii warzad. 

Dayam an kc dar hodm-&-oaniad-i-bnm-Adcim 
. . . tamxd kunad wa mujrim wajih-ul-qatl to ha 
Q<izi, ke hakim-i-^hasra ast, tafwiz numaid. 





Here it should be noted that the founder of this 
dynasty, to Uie veiy end of his life, called hunseK 
only a Rots or diieftaiB, and never a ShoA or' Sultan 
(tjc. King), in spite of his having won the victory at 
Shakaridieda (ITM), whidi the present Nigam has 
been mimpresenlang as tiie Day of his M^pei^denee! 

In fact, so long as there was a Padshah at Ddhi, 
^ Milera of SaidWsbad alw^ soui^t the teo^ni^ 
tion of. tiieir suoee s s trin Untn llidt PikHduh or hit 


keeper, because they were merely hereditary office- 
bearers under him. When Mahadji Sindhia was 
appointed by the Bmperor Shah Alam II as bis 
perpetual Regent, the then Nizam sent an agent to 
Sindhia's camp near Delhi to secure such recognition 
through him. This is proved by the Brirish Residency 
Records published by the Bombay Government. Sucli 
was the Nizam's legal position in 1786 sixty years 
after the so-called independence achieved at Shakar- 
kbeda. 

In 1804 the British took over Delhi and ihe perpt- 
iual regency of the Padshah from. Sindhia and became 
tho master of the Nizam. In 1858 the shadow of a Delhi 
Padshah was abolished, and the English became /uBy 
sovereign over all the provinces of the Mughal Empire 
including Haidarabad. In 1047 the English handed 
over Delhi to the Indian Union, and thus the Indian 
Union legally stepped into the poedtion of the suzerain 
uf the governors of Haidarabad. The Niiaip cannot 
exist politically in vacuo. 

It is also recorded in Persian histories that when 
in 1739 Nadir Shah entered Delhi as conqueror, he 
offered to place Asaf Jah I on the throne of Delhi, as 
he was disgusted with the follv and vices of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah,— but Asaf Jah declined this 
independent sovereignty and declared his satisfaction 
with his present position of a provincial governor. The 
word Nizam comes from the same root as Nagitn and 
•means a governor, or king's deputy. 

Pbopub^b Lot 

But apart from legal controversies the right of a 
family to rule ultimately depends upon the condition 
in which it keeps the mass of its subjects,. Can the 
Asaf-Jahis stand this test? 

In 1776, a French nobleman, Comte de Modave 
visited Haidarabad, and has thus recorded what he 
saw there of the condition of the people: 

Lf,a Musalmanz trio^rnphent done cetta idUe 
0 U*ila ont haiie et ou ih zont lea maitrea, — [P. 336 of 
the Paris MS.l 

^The Vizam's country had never been anything but 
a puppet State. The present Nizam.. waa understood to 
he, in Malcolm's phrase, 'a mela/neholy madfdbn/ 
[ITiompson^s Metcalfe, p. 189, year 1810.} 

"Never, to be sure, was there such a <Sk>vemm.ent 
(as that of Haidarabad) since the world began, and 
what can be done to remedy its preset state would 
baffle any po>]itioian." fEdmonstone, Seoretaiy to 
Qiovemor^eneral to Resident at Haidarabad, 6th May, 
1813.3 

'TV oountry zoon becamn depopuhded and vaaoBh 
Toze, to fsaiiie primoi ^|Ck>veiikitti^t ceased. There 
mm not a zhadoir of iMr or, polW anywhere ; bands 
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of armed plunderers Mveraed the roads and Jungles" 
IThis was in 1800. Do the reports of 1948 give any 
better picture of the Nisam’s Government 7] (Thomp- 
wm, p. 191.) 

. On (Hh November, 1847, the Times of London 
wrote on "the moral and political right of myriads [of 
the population] to turn to the Governor-General for 
succour,, protection and redress. . . The Governor- 
General’s easy tadc is to level those masses of mis- 
government which obstruct the free circulation of pros- 
perity and happiness throughout the peninsula 
the Deccan), and to advance those improvements by 
which such blessings are so materially promoted . . • 
The Nizam is morally accountable to us.*' (Quoted 
Lee Warner's Ddkousie, 1, 97.) 

Sir Chorloi Wood (President of the Board of 
Control) wrote to the Governor-General on 8th May, 
•1853, "What are you going to do with the Nisam ? 
Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot administer 
his own ^airs much longer." (Lee Warner, II, 131.) 

On 14t.h May, 1852, tlie Resident, General Fraser 
wrote to the Governor-General, "I cannot hesitate to 
repeat the opinion that the Nisam’s Government pos- 
sesses but little capacity or vigour, and that if the 
Nisam be' replaced in a position of honourable in- 
dependence among tlie Native Princes of India, this 
^will never bo done otherwise than under temporary 
European managtjmcnt.** {Memoir, p. 373.) 

^r Richard Temple, who was Resident in 1867, 
writes, "My main businoes whs io secure the stability 
of His Highness’s realm by decent administration. That 
realm had several times been brought to the brink of 
destmetion by misgovernment. In the present temper 
of the Nisam, these ovils might but too easily recur." 
(8/.ori/ of My Life, I, 174). "TTie Arab soldiers had been 
imported to form a Pretorian Guard. But for liord 
Dalhousie’a interporition in 1855, they would have 
imprisoned the Nisam in his own apartments. . . In 
1857 . . . they would have seised the sovereign power 
in the Deocan." (/6tc2, 170.) 

W. S. Blunt who had the greatest sympathy with 
tlie Mushms and spoke Arabic freely, wrote during his 
visit to Haidarabad in December, 1883 : "A teacher at 
the Moslem School told me, the Muhammadans here 
were far from happy. They were isolated and without 
knowledge of what happened in the outer world. 

"We discussed the drinkhig of wne wliich is com- 
mon among the Muhammadans of Haidarabad." (India 
Under Ripon, pp. 68-69.) 

1604.— inhabitants of Berar would have been 
dismayed at the prospect of reverting to Haidarabad 
rule " (L. Fraser's India Under Curzem, p. 225.) 

In 1910, Mr. Gasson Walker in his final report 
wrote, "Tliere are not more than lour or five ro^8 in 
Ihe interior of tim Dominions which are passable all the 
year." "Owing to the lack of roads, and still mrnre of 
liMdg^ and, culverts, the peasantiy cannot maitot 
ih^ spare produce in time of pJenty, wUle sdten 
moeity pcevails the abasnee of tmiap^ tasilMaa 


leaves them at the mercy of the local mpw-icntler." 
(Ibid, p. 227). 

BrnnsH PoLicr jw jHaipababad 

Why was such abominable misrule and people’s 
misery allowed to continue during the century anda 
half when the Union Jack floated over the Residency 
at Haidarabad? The answer is given by three English 
witnesses. 

Russell, Resident with the Nisam, wrote in 1819 : 
"If we owe the foundation of our empire in this coun- 
try to the weakness in which we found the Native 
Powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which 
that weakness necessarily produces. If we have reaped 
the benefits, we must submit to’ witneos the in- 
conveniences which are its inseparable attendants." 
(Quoted in Thompson’s Metcalfe, p. 191.) 

W. S. Blunt supported this view 65 years later. He 
wrote from Haidarabad, "The policy [of the British] 
seems to be to keep the H/iidarobad nobles m ignorance 
of modern thought, and it also looks as if the 
[British] Indian Goverament encourages the bad ad- 
minis^fUion purposely." (Indio Under Ripon, p. 68.) 

E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State wrote in 10 
"The Nisam is, of course, enormously important to us, 
because he has kept the Muhammadans of India straight, 
and we have used him, by means of his wily old minis- 
ters and our Resident, for this purpose." Montagu’s 
prediction has come true— "Really, this is ridiculous, 
and they are going to have trouble with this won [Sir 
Osman Ali, G.O.B.] by exaltirig him into a position of 
kingship" (An Indian Diary, 213, 218.) 

WhERB IB THE REMEDtT 

In December 1883, the Minister Laik Ali (later 
known as Salar Jang II) told Blunt tliat "he did not 
think that the Nizam would be fit to govern the 
oountry by himself, . . . but neither is the country 
fit for self-government" (Ibid, p. 77). 

Sixty-five yearn have passed snee this political 
forecast was made, and today in 1948 another Laik 
Ali proclaims to the world that the people of the 
Haidarabad Btate are unfit for self-government I Will 
they be more fit under the present system and oflBcial 
gang, if we wait 65 years more, say in 2013 AJ>.? 

How THE Nieam sfbnub tab public moicbv 

Sir Osman AH has founded a Urdu . Umvenity 
named after himself, among a population mnefy, per 
cent of whom cannot read or write Urdu. He spe^s 
lakhs of rupees on a translation bureau for .making 
and printing Urdu traoslatipiis of atandaid books in 
EnidbAi* In a Histoiy. of Europe issued by depart^ 
ment the sentence. "Luther burnt the Papal BdT has 
been rendered in Urdu as Luther ne ha 

Ms ko idkd dia (Lusher roasted the on cf tbs Pope 
of Rome). TMs information was flven by a hjfinijta 
Pioletsar of Aligarh to Dr. Sajante Pfeasad Ksw 
Ddhi on 94th Octi MMI. k ..dtie 
eduMtiah igtAat Ito iBamM QemzmmrnA agppmfV- 



THE EASfEEN QtJESltON IN EtIftOPEAN POLTHCd 

By BUDDHA PRAKASH, UA., llj., 


From the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
age onwards, the world has been moving towards 
unity and interdependence and war and politics are 
becoming increasingly international in range and incid- 
ence. Hence the Eastern parts of Europe which liad 
BO far negligible influence on continental politics are 
becoming important factors in European affairs. In 
the interregnum that followed the break-up of the 
Roman empire, the Volkerwandcrung of the Vikings 
gave a stimulus to the countries bordering on the 
seaboard of the Atlantic and in the result the centre 
of political gravity shifted to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Germany and other countries of the far 
West- For about a thousand years the history of 
Europe was mainly the history of these Atlantic coun- 
tries. But in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the centre of political gravity again shifted to the 
Edst and its importance grew to such an extent that 
the first shots of two world wars were fired there. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century the 
once powerful Ottoman Empire of Turkey began to 
totter and the Slavs, Serlis, Crooks and other races inha- 
biting the Balkans, which formed part of the Empire, 
began to raise their heads under the impact of 
nationalism, which tlie Frenc'.i Revolution engendered 
and Napoleon spread fur and wide, and liberalism, 
which was the lodestar of British foreign policy under 
Earl Canning. The Serbs for the first time raised the 
banner of revolt against Turkey in 1804 ajd. and 
secured a measure of autonomy under a prince of 
the native Obrevonitch house in 1817 aJ). Three 
years later Greece followed suit and after her success 
the contagion spread very quickly and the whole of 
the Balkans flared up in a national rising. 

At these developments the European powers 
looked from their own respective angles of vision. 
Russia saw in them a golden opportunity ol securing 
**the key to her house” as Czar Alexander II described 
the control of the Bosphorus and Dardenelles. Hence 
fba espoused the cause of the rising nations of the 
Balkans as a protector of their racial and religious 
interests and launched a Pan-^Blavist propaganda to 
strengthen her handhold on Balkan countries. Side 
by side she availed of every chance to coerce the 
Turkish Porte into giving her the privilege of the 
**warm-water8.** In 1828 she declared war on Turkey 
and compelled the porte to recognize her claims in the 
Black Sea. Again in 1881 she helped Turkey against 
MehMt Pasha and as a price of her services dbtai&ed 
a militofy proteotofship over Turicey and a free paMfa 
ber* the Stndti to fha 


of all other powers. Again In 1855-56 she attempted 
the same policy but was thwarted by the combined 
resistance of England and Franco. Foiled in her 
designs, she tried her luck in 1876 also but witli 
unlucky consequences. Still slis persisted in her policy 
unto the last. 

Austria-Hungary viewed the falling fortunes of 
Turkey in a different lighjt. Her empire was a patch- 
work of many nationalities, which could be held 
together only so long as they remained dormant. The 
southern parts of the empire wore inhabited by the 
Slavs, who were racially and culturally relaU^d to the 
Russians; and the northern parts were peopled by the 
Czechs who were extremely Russopliilc. Transylvaaia 
though diversified by Magyar and German colouists 
was really a Riiman country and in the^ Banat of 
Tameshvar, Crotia, Southern Dalmatia and Bosnia- 
Berzogovina lived more Serbs than in Serbia herself. 
Thus the interest of Austria cooHisted in keeping the 
Balkan states weak and smell. Her policy was to main- 
tain Turkey as a bulwark against KuB&da and the Slava 
generally, to keep Serbia small and landlocked and to 
w*ork towards Salonica by economic penetration. 

The British Government had also a powerful 
stake in the decadent destiny of the ‘‘sickman of 
Europe.*' She wanted to keep her communicationa 
with India and the Far East secure and hence could not 
tolerate the paramountcy of Russia in the watiers of 
the Mediterranean. At first her policy was to fiUiP 
up the nationalities of the Balkans, apparently under 
the name of liberalism, but really to throw a strong 
bulwark against the advance of Russia and to prop up 
the Ottoman empire also as a dam to stem her. But 
after the death of Earl Canning British foreign policy 
waa more inclined towards Turkey than the Balkana. 
In 1831 she intervened togeiher with France, to buy 
off Mehmet Pasha and to forestall the progreos of 
Russia. Again in 1830 they compelled Mehmet to 
surrender Serbia and Arabia to Turkey. In 1855-56 the 
Crimean war was fought merely to give a chance to 
Turkey to put her house in order, which she failed to 
do. Again Disraeli championed the Turkish cause 
in spite of the fulminations of Gladstone's Midlothian 
speeches and the remonstrances of Bismarck. At Berlin 
in 1876 he thoroughly alienated Russia and Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece by upholding the cause of Turkey. 

Towards the cloze of the nineteenth century 
another very important and powerful factor arose in 
Eaotem politics which brought about a trough 
revolution in the policy of Great Britain towards 
Turkey. It wag the Oermaa policy of neck 
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Afttt Biimiixck» Ottmasy begia to eourt tho 
aympathies of the *ii€kmaii' in order to further her 
is^peiial plans in the Middle Bast. With , this end in 
tiew Kaise r Wilh^ II paid a visit to Turkey in 
IM and then in 1806 and Baron von der Gots lived for 
some time in Turkish military circles and the result of 
these visits and sojourns was ostensibly demon/^irated 
bp the Turkish victory over Greece in 1808. German 
hnanoiexe and traders followed in the wake of the 
soldiers, a branch of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin 
was started at Con8tantinoj)lc, Von Saudres was ap- 
pointed German ambassador to Turkey and to crown 
these developments Germany concluded a pact with 
Turkey in 1002 for the construction of a railway line 
up to Baglidad, which was to be extended later on 
to Basra and other places in the Middle East. Thus 
German interests in the Balkans lay from west to 
east whereas Kuasian interests lay from north to 
south. This led to Britain giving up her policy of 
favouring Turkey and adopting one of emphasis on the 
Balkans. 

In a horizon of such complications and entangle- 
ments the twentieth century dawned and portended s 
terrible future. In 1908 the young Turk revolution 
look place. A party of youngmen trained in western 
ideals of war ad statecraft rose under TJnver Pasha and 
overthrew ilie regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Taking 
this opportunity Bulgaria declared herself indepen- 
dent on 5th October, 1908 and -soon Crete followed 
suit and demanded her incorporation with Greece. 
Austria also under Aehrenthal announced the annexa- 
tion of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
act of Austria added another 2,000,000 Seibs to the 
already great number of 7,000,000 who were smarting 
under Magyar domination. The British foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Edward Grey remonstrated but Austria settled 
with Turkey by u payment of money and the return of 
the Sandjik of Novibozar to her. This exacerbated 
the Sorbs against Austria to such an extent that war 
became imminent in 1909. But Germany gave a mild 
ultimatum to Russia, which dissuaded her from siding 
with the Serbs and thus the world had a narrow escape. 

Meanwhile another knot was added to the tans^e 
of the Balkans. After the young Turk Revolution 
every insult was heaped on Italian merchants, bankers 
and engineers, who formed the advance-guard of {he 
Italian occupation and Turkish officials always and 
everywhere maltreated the Italiap people. Thus Italy 
determined to wreak vengeance on Turkey. In October, 
1999 Czar Nicholas of Russia had an interview with 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy and assured him of 
Russian neutrality in the event of an Italo-Turldsh war. 
Accordingly, in 1911 Italy declared war on Turkey by 
bmabarding l^-ipoli. This difficulty of T^irlcey was the 
opportunity of the Balkan nationals who were impatient 
to overthrow the Turkish yoke. Hence the Albanians—* 
the ultra-royaliM^h-broke out in open rebellion against 
the youm Turk regime and scored a vtetoiy at Mitro- 
xitia. li|i tha imaantiihei miraculously and in eonpMe 


oecreqy except in mpect of Busria^ M. Venlfelos of 
Greece and M. Qneshoff of Bulgaria, along with Belbia 
and Montenegro, formed a league agaiiist Toxkey ud 
declared war on her. They scored vietoiy op all sides. 
Turkey’s main armies in Thrace were destreyed by the 
Bulgarians in the batUes of Kirk Kilisseh and lAile 
Burges; Macedonia was swept clear of the Turks; 
Salonika fell and leaving Adrianople to be invested, 
the Turkish forces fell back on the Tchataldja line for 
the defence of Constantinople. 

The conference of the belligerents met at ]^ndon, 
where it was decided that the victors should be allowed 
to retain what they obtained. The only exception was 
that the .Serbs were forced to quit Durazzo and Alassio 
on the Adriatic. The net result of all this was uot 
merely the triumph of the Balkan nationals but a 
victory for Russia in the Balkans and a blow to Austria. 
Hungary although Sir Edward Grey threw his weight 
on her side. 

Austria-Huugajy was now enchafed. Under the 
impulse of the fire-eating Conard von Hotzendorf and 
Count Berchford, she sharpened her teeth against Serbia. 
All of a sudden on 28th June, 1914 Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated by the Seibs 
at Scrajivo. This event raised a storm of resentment 
in Austria and with the consent of German officers she 
served a 48-hour ultimatum on Serbia on 23rd July 
and on the 28th actually launched the attack. On 29th 
Britain urged arbitration, but the die had been cast. 
Russia mobilized, Germany declared war against her 
on 1st August and against France on the 3rd. On the 
11th an army was sent into Belgium and at night of 
the same day England and Germany were at war. 

The First World War ended and in tlie Galerie des 
Glaces at Versailles the pattern of future Europe was 
formulated, '’rhe Austrian empire was broken up and 
the Balkans were Balkanized in tlie true sense of the 
term. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania emerged in a totally 
changed form. This arbitrary arrangement was fraught 
with grave discontent and misunderstanding. The 
Hungarians were stripped of Slovakia, which was trane- 
ferred to the Czechs, of Transylvania, which was con- 
quered by the Rumons, and Crotia, which now became 
part of Yugoslavia in the Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom. 
Thus some six hundred thousand men and women of 
Mag>'ar race passed under alien domination. Similaiiy 
Poland received the corridor and Silesia and 239,000 
German Tyrolese and 1,300,000 Yugoslavs were trans- 
ferred to Italian rule. The principle of self-determin- 
aiion stood stultified. The net result of this treaty 
was the extension of Russian influence in the 
which was to become a very dreadful thing later 
In vain the English geographer Mackinder wrote in his 
book Democratic IdeaU and ReaWdes in 1010: 

‘‘When our statesmen are in conversation with 
the defeated enemy some aiiy cherub should whimer 
. to them from* time to time and say: *Who rul^ aait 
Eu«>po the HearUand. fterritoiy from 
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Afotte wbo nilei tLe Heartlaad tfbmmaBdt 

the World Isleind (Europe, Asia and Africa), who 
rules the World Island rules the World*/' 

His warning was not listened to at that time. 

A decade later, the rise of Ckrmany under Hitler 
marked the resumption of the old German policy of 
advance towards the East or Drang mch dem Osten. 
Hitler, following Oldenberg, remarked: 

“We start anew where we terminated six cen- 
turies ago. We reverse the eternal Germanic migra- 
tion to the south and to the west of Europe and 
look eastwards. If we speak of new soil we can but 
tliink first of Ruasia and her subject border states . .** 
(Mein Kampf p. 742) .... “None of our pacifists 
refuses to eat the corn of the east, although the 
first plough w'us called the ‘sword/ cia Kampf 
p. 153-4. 

Germany's policy from, the outset was to consolidate 
the countries of the Balkans into a strong state and to 
militarise it as a strong base for the advance towards 
the East. Hence German thinkers were envisaging 
German contnol over the Balkan countries. The first 
stejj in this direction was the unification of Austria 
and Germany. As early as November, 19^ the 
Z<dt3cknft fur Geapolitik wrote in regard to Austria: 

“Austria is located in an extremely dangerous 
position from a military standpoint; its boundanes 
are defGncc]e.s.s to the attacks of its neighbours and 
it threatens partly through its own faults to become 
the battle-field of the next world war. The militaiy 
weakness of the Austrian N[)ace is the reason for this 
danger, which can be averted only if a Great Power 
lakes over the protection of this Austrian territory.” 

Afterwards in May 1938 in an article in the same 
magazine Albrect Haushofer wrote about Czechoslo- 
vakia: 


of the Chtar’s empire, forms today a fantastic glacis 
against Europe.”. 

^ Therefore, the Busso-Germon pact of August 
was hilariously hailed by Dr. Karl Haushofer, editor of 
ZeiUckriJt fur GeopoUtik as a masterpiece of German 
policy. He wrote in tlie magazine: 

“It needed the worst attacks from London before 
the conviction of the Fuehrer of the indispensability 
of the British empire for the world culture and 
the Nordic race idea was pushed back far eniough 
So that the inevitability of the co-opcartion of the 
Axis powers, the Russian Empire and East Asia as 
the saviours stood distinctly before the German S 9 UI 
.... Tlie audacious constiniotion of the anti-oomin. 
1 cm pact was perhaps the borderline which sucli an 
insight (t.c., Ibul Russia and Germany lost the war 
because they had fought each other) had to cross 
in order to teach the most vital great powers of the 
old world, that they shoulil not again endanger, by 
ideological differences, the geopolitical foundations of 
their adjustable space-existence.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Haushofer envisaged the prospect 
of Germany and Russia entering into a pact with Japan. 
In 1940 he wmte in the magazine: 

“If it were possible that tlie flags of the rising 
sun and of the hammer and sickle oould destroy their 
mutual distrust, tlien they would be invincible in 
their domestic seas.” 

In this way the advance towards the East was. 
planned as the basis of Nazi policy. Behind it was 
the sagacious realization ol the strategio advantages 
that Russia possessed over Germany and other Western 
powers. It had influenced and fascinated some 
ihrpiortant colleagues of Hitler, notably Rudolf Hess, 
who was a disciple of Dr. Haushofer. Hence the Ger- 


‘A Czech national state within the boundaries of 
the Czechoslovakia of today was thinkable only at 
a time when the German power did not exist.” 

The next objective after the Balkans was Russia. 
But the attitude of the magazine and its editors towards 
her was one of friendly co-operation. They impressed 
upon the German government the urgent need of a 
strong and abiding friendship with Russia, since war 
between them would have the effect, as it had in the 
past, of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
Mke of the imperialistic aims of the Western neighbour- 
ing powers. Besides this the strategic position of 
Russia was so invulnerable that war against her was 
bound to end in disaster. Hence such a great thinker 
nnd philosopher as Oswald Spongier wrote in his book 
Jakres der Butscheidung (years of decision) as follows; 

“loanee is a force politically and militarily 
wnicn IS as yet unconquereu. Napolean himself had 
lo learn this lesson. What advantage' is it to the 
enemy to occupy lerritoiy no matter how immense? 
ro make even an attempt impossible the Bolsheviks 
centre of gravi^ of their syfiteia 
Higher to the east. All the great industrial areas 
unportant to power-politics have been 

. of Mmww The entire repoa 

west of Moscow, which was once the moot vital part 


man advance towards the cast was devised in colla- 
boration with Russia. After taking Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia Germany attacked Poland from the West on 
l.st. Sei^icmber, 1939 and Russia from the east. But 
then England and France declared war on Germany 
(3rd Septenil)er, 1939) and she had to turn h& atten- 
tion towards the west also. She took Denmark, 'Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium and Holland and advanced up to 
the heart of IVance unchecked (June, 1940) and after 
Dunkirk, had she straightway punched on England her 
success was assured since England was unprepared at 
that time. (See R. C. K. Ensor: A Miniature Bietory 
of the War p. 28.). But Hitler treated the conquest of 
England with indifference and penetrated into France. 
Even after Bordeaux an immediate heavy night air 
campaign against England might have proved irresist- 
ible and Germany had a nice chance had she concen- 
trated all her energies on t^at. But somdthiag myster- 
ious took place and Hitler had to divert his attention 
to the East, especially the Balkans, and England got 
time to prepare herself for the defence. The reason for 
this sudden change in Hitler’s policy is unknown. It 
may well be that he elicited the aea^power of England, 
but it passes eompreheedion that, he oeuld have missed 
so eaQT and decisive a prisoi ,A 8 a matter of fact. 
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Bomethiog more Berious and more important was taking 
plaoe behind the scenes. 

As Hitler was scoring resounding victories in ^e 
West and especially France, Russia was entrenching 
her hold on the Balkans. She had already annexed 
more than a half of Poland and the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and had dictated his 
terms to Finland. Now her attention and efforts wore 
rivetted on the Balkans wliich was a congenial field 
for her. This startled Hitler beyond measure, for the 
control of the Balkans would give Russia the command 
of the heartland of the world and consequently the 
power to crush the superiority of Germany in the West. 
Hence she contracted a treaty with Japan, who was to 
advance via Singapore, Riuigc'on, Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar and meet the. Germans moving t;ta Malta, Sues 
Canal and Red Sea and thus to attempt a naval 
blockade of tlie world including Russia herself. Grand 
Admiral Racder was the author of this plan, which 
Jed to the giving up of the projected invasion of 
England (Vide tlie documents consisting of the minutes 
of conferences between Hitler and his naval com- 
manders in 1912, published in The Hindustan Times, 
19-7-47.). 

In the result Germany struck against the Balkans 
and pushing through Rumania, Bulgaria, (Jan.-Feb. 
1911) Yugoslavia (25, March, 1911) and Greece (21-20 
‘'April, 1911), attacked Crete and Malta and campaigned 
in North Africa. Tliese movements irritated Russia 
whose interests clashed with those of Germilqy and 
the result was the fateful German invasion of Russia 
on 22ud June, 1041, the disastrous consequences of 
which had been brought home by Spengler and 
Haushofer. 

The ultimate alienation of Russia and Germany 
was inevitable. No doubt Dr. Haushofer bad pas- 
sionately pleaded for a lasting Russo-German alliance. 
But two swords cannot rest in one sheath. Two equally 
strong and ambitious powers aiming at one common 
objective must fall out among themselves someday and 
eventuate either their mutual destruction or the sur- 
vival of the fitter one. In politics, unlike in personal 
relations “two is company, three is none” is the very 
opposite of the tniUi. * 

'J'hus Russia and Germany went to war. In, this 
struggle the advantages were tremendously on the 
side of Russia and the defeat of Germany Was a fore- 
gone conclusion, which her great thinkers clearly 
knew. The self-same thing came to pass. 

After the capitulation of Germany, Russia kepi 
her policy of entrenching her hold on the BalJuw 
intact. A series of coups organised by the com- 
munists resulted in the installation of puppet govern- 
ments in Balk.'in countries, whose wires are Pulled 
fsom the Kremlin. In Yugoriavja Rusna has turned 
the racial and religious ferment to her advantage. The 
whole manoeuvre was so organised that in the elections 
to the Yi^foslav Constituent Assembly in ' November 
1910, King Peter got only 10 per cent, of votes 


as against 00 per cent, of Manual Tito's, a Sovigt- 
trained leader of Urban proletariat. Rumania was 
ridden with a pro-Soviet monarchy presided ovSr by 
King Michael, whose recent abdication has left n 
clean field for Russia. Bulgaria underwent a coup at 
the hands of the communist-dominated Fatherland 
Front and last September slie voted to establish a 
Republic. Hungary underwent a ravaging purge by the 
communists. General Dinuyes, whose party polled 
only 17 per cent, of the votes in the last electioxu 
has usurped the government with the help of Soviet 
bullets, by swaslibuckling the small Holders* Party 
which had a majority in it. Czechoslovakia also passed 
under Soviet infiuence very recently and the suicide of 
Masaryk and the re&iguation of Bones has left Russia 
unrivalled there. Poland is already a Soviet-dominated 
country and the Eastern Zone of Germany is fast 
becoming a comimunisi preserve. In Scandinavian 
countries also the communists are gathering head 
very rapidly. In Denmark an underground organisa- 
tion of extreme communists in known to exist and on 
the I'innish side of the frontier of Norway, and Soviet- 
dominated Finland, large-scale exacavations are being 
carried out and detonations of blasting arc heard 
almost daily. Hence a few weeks ago the premiers 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway met in Oslo tio 
discuss the communist menace. In this way the *iroQ 
curtain* is being extended west-wards very swiftly. 

Here the very important question arises as to what 
is the future of West-Europ.can countries under these 
circumstances? Fitlicr they come under Soviet in- 
fluence and form a big communist bloc embracing 
the vast regions of Eurasia and thus avert the chances 
of war, the Eurasian and American question having 
been left out for the present; or they unite in some 
common scheme of defence under American leader- 
ship, as their tendency is these days. In the second 
case the prospect of a clash between them and Russia 
would have to be seriously co^nsidered. In history, 
invasions from the east have often ravaged the West, 
but no invasion from the west towards the east has 
ever succeeded. Napoleon and Hitler both failed. Of 
course, the Wesl-European countries established their 
colonies and empires in far-oi! Asia and Africa in the 
east but that was by naval force and its main reason 
was the decadence of subject peoples. But as these 
peoples are rising and progressing, sea-power with 
distant bases cannot keep them in check. Hence that 
era has come to a close and the question of land- 
fighting has arisen s^aiu. As far as war on land is 
concerned the hard fact remains that whereas in the 
event of a raid from the west Russia can leave n 
thiousand miles and nestle in the retreats of the Urals, 
in the case of an invasion from the east, France and 
her neigfaboura cannot go anywhere save jpwkti^g in 
the deeps of the Atlantic. Hence ihw doom is 
decreed. 

There was, however, a chance of forestaUing the 
westward expansion of Russia, whieh the Western 
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pwen failed to avail of. It was the fonnatioo of aa 
alliance with Germany under Nazi leader^p. The 
strategically commanding position of Germany, , her 
teeming population, her vast resources and her effi- 
ciency m organizing both human and non-human 
materiaLmark her out for the domination and leader- 
ship of Western Europe in any war against tlie powers 
of the east. Hence the best and the only chance for 
England and France of lengthening the lease of their 
lives was to accept the leadership of Germany and 
thus to entrench their hold on the Balkans, which has 
been an effective bulwark against the east for well 
over a century. Hitler’s prophetic vision visualized 
this project very clearly. As the great scholar of his- 
tory and politics Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee rcmarkid i® 
retrospect: 

“Hitler once said that, if Europe seriously 
wanted to be a powrar in tlie world of our time, then 
EuroT)c must welcome and embrace the Fuehrer’s 
policy; and this hard saying was surely the truth. 
Hitler’s Euii(3pL — a I^urope forcibly united by Clerman 
conquest and consolidated under German domination 
—is ih() only kind of pAirope tijat could conceivably 
be a match in war jiotcntial for cither the Soviet 
Union or the United Slates.’’ — A. J. Toynbee: 
The International Outlook in International Affairs 
Volume XXII, No. 4, October 1947. 471. 

But instead of turning towards Germany West- 
European powers are now drifting under the do- 
mination of Anitirica, who has emerged vastly 
strengthened from the second World War. As a 
matter of fact, America is not directly hit or hurt by 
the war. On the contraiy, her resources have got a 
tremendous fillip from it. Hence in point of richness 
and resourcefulness slic is unrivalled today. Tlus is 
why her intnisions in the Russian field in the form o<| 
interference in Greect^ Turkey, Persia and the Middle 
East are going unchallangcd. But sooner or later 
Russia must recoup, the loss tnat she sustained in the 
war and stand foursquare against all intrusions of 
distant America. At that time it is very doubtful if 
America would be able to withstand the force of 
Russian might from a distance of thousands of miles. 
As for the ideological sympathy that Eur-America 
claims in the east for her, Guy Wint in his book 
The British in Asia published recently in Loudon 
has written that she cannot compete with Russia in 
it. Fior four centuries Ruaua has nursed a messianic 
misnon. The Bolshevik Revolution only strengthened 


the idea and the concept of Russia as world-saviour 
merged with that of Russia as a patron of international 
communism. Behind Russian expansion today, there- 
fore, lies on emiotional or even religious force, perhaps 
the most fervent since the expansion of Spain in 
South America. Her ideology is so similar to that of 
Islam that her influence in the Middle-East would be 
unmatched. To quote Guy Wint ; 

“Once atheism is abandoned it would not be 
difficult to represent communism as Islana? brought 
up-to-date, so strong is the equalitarian tradition in 
Moliammadan society. For these reasons, even the 
critics and enemies of Russia, sometimes feel con- 
strained to prophesy an inevitable Russian supre- 
macy in Asia. This might not come from the 
intentions of the Russian Government, but from 
historical necessity, for if ‘there is disorder in Asia, 
Russia would find it, genuinely hard to stay aloof.” 

Thus wo notice that the days of America in 
Eur-Asia are numbered. The supremacy of the oast 
under Russian auspices is assured. The powers 
Western Europe are so vulnerably situated as to fall 
a prey to Russia one day or the other. The only 
hope of a powerful West-European Union is the 
regeneration of Germany. To quote Dr. Toynbee 
again : 

In a European Union .... Germany must come 
to the top sooner or later by one means or another, 
even if tliia United PJurope were to be presented, at 
the start, with a Germany that vras (iisarmed and 
decentralized or even divided.”— Toynbee : op cit. 

The West European powers and especially France 
should take this historic lesson to heart and try to 
build a strong Germany as speedily as possible. Bide 
by side they shiould develop and inspire a messianic 
faith in their existence by upholding the dignity of 
man and espousing the cause of his freedom. For this 
they should renounce their outworn imperialist policy 
in the East; France and Holland should atone for 
their guilt in Viot-nam and Indonesia by giving them 
full freedom and England should give up her chess- 
tactics in Palestine, Kashmir and South Africa by 
helping solve their problems amicably. In this way 
alone they can inspire in the East a faith in their 
existence and thereby assume its spiritual leadership,. 
After all, integrity is more effective than strategy, 
etliico-politics is more powerful than gco-politics and 
spiritual strength is more successful than war 
potential. 
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A xmK;Di ieature of the Draft Coostitution is found 
in the emiphasis placed on “Fundamental Bights*’ of 
oitiiens. An entire section, viz. Pari III is devoted 
to the^sul^t. Neither in the constitution of Canada 
nor tboee of Australia or South Africa do we find such 
an enumeration of fundamental rights. In Great 
Britain they are guaranteed by an independent judi- 
ciary and certain prer-oghtiv'e writs, such as Habeas 
Corpus, Mandamus, etc. In UB.A. also tha original 
constitution which emerged from the labours of the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 did not contain any 
provisions regarding fundamental rights which were 
subsequently added by way of amendments. Here in 
our country the iasistence on the incorporation of 
an claV)orate system of fundamental rights is quite 
understandable in the context of the sad experience of 
the eclipse of all human rights not only in the Nasi 
and Fascist dominated countries, but also in the 
so-called democracies in the gri]) of war, as also of 
India’s own sad experience under British rule. Quite 
a large number of the Constituent Assembly whose 
deliberations furnish the basis of the Draft Constitu- 
tion have been the worst victims of the denial of 
fundamental rights of man by a foreign bureaucracy 
and it is only natural that when they should be 
entrusted with the making of a constitution of their 
own c6untry they should place these rights beyond 
the possibility of encroachment by the Legislature 
and the Executive even though those are to be popular 
in character. Besides, there is the general consideiation 
that if democracy is to have any success-^and Indian 
<0|uiiioD is by and large in favour of establishment 
of a democracy-— it must guarantee to its oitisens those 
elementary freedoms which by equalising the condi- 
tions of life for all make for the fullest development 
of human personality of all its citizens. Moreover, in 
formulating tl)e scheme of fundamental rights they 
have taken care that these arc not to be merely pious 
precepts and paper safeguards but they should bo 
easily enforceable in courts of law in case of infringe- 
ment from any quarter and eveiy citizen should have 
easy access to legal remedies. The sad experience of 
the Weimer constitution is a pointer to the futility of 
iDcon>orating a scheme of fundamental riidits without 
provision of legal remedies. To make these rights 
effective it is oKsential that the ' law-making powers of 
the legislative bodies should be restricted in such n 
way us to exclude possible interference by them with • 
these rights and further that prdVision should be mtule 
for judicuil gevlew of eases of infringement by the 


Legislature or the Executive. Accordingly, SeetifOn (8) 
of the Draft Constitution provides not only that the 
’State’— meaning thereby. “the Government and Parlia- 
ment of India and the Government and the Legisla* 
ture of the States and all local or other authorities 
within the territory of India”— should be precluded 
fromi making laws taking away or abridging the rights 
enumerated in the Constitution and a law made in 
Contravention of such rights should be treated as null 
and void, to the extent of contravention, but further 
that all laws made even before the commencement of 
the Constitution inconsistent with the preservation 
of the rights in question should be treated as void to 
the extent of the inconsistency. It seems, therefore, 
that all possible precaution has been taken against 
these rights being rendered infructuous and merely 
paper safeguards. While curtailing the power of the 
legislatures in respect of these rights a proviso has 
been introduced, and rightly, so that they may not 
be prevented from making laws “for the removal of 
any inequality, disparity, disadvantage or discrimina- 
tion arising out of the existing law.” For the removal 
of existing inequality or discrimination is as much 
desirable as the guaranteeing of fundamental rights. 
We quite agree with the explanation given by the 
authors for the insertion of this proviso: 

“The proviso has been added in order to 
enable the State to make laws removing any exist- 
ing discrimination. Such laws will necessarily be 
discriminatory in a sense, because they will operate 
only against those who hitherto enjoyed an undue 
advantage. It is obvious that laws of this character 
should not be prohibited.” 

Tlie purpose of this proviso is the same as the 
clauses preserving fundamentAwrights against encroach- 
ment by legislatures. 

To come now to the specific rights guaranteed. 
The list is a comprehensive one falling under the 
following heads,— G) Bights of equality, (2) Bights 
relating to religion, (3) Cultural and Educarional 
rights, (4) Bight to property, (5) Right to constitu- 
tional remedies. 

Ril^ts of equality comprise prohibition of dis- 
crimination on grounds of religion, sex, race, ete., 
equality of opportunity in matters of public employ- 
ment, abolition of untouchability, abotition of titles, 
protection of the elassic ^freedoms^, such as freedom 
of speech, movement, sssodation, etc., proteetioii in 
respect of conviction of offence, proteejion of life, 
liberty and equality before law, freedom of trade, 
eommem and interooutse, prohibition of traAe in 
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humuL bfiingi and forced labour and emplojinnt ot 
children. The principle underlying all tiieee xi^ta ia 
that thhy< are meant aa much to aeouxe equality aa to 
xemove inequality, aa aeouiing true equaliqr preaup- 
poaea removal of exiating inequality. For inatimce, 
while it ia provided that no dtiaen ahall be aubjeeted 
to any disability or restriction on grounds of race, 
religion, sex, etc., it is at the same timie provided 
that the State shall not be prevented from maldng any 
special provisions for women or children, inasmuch as 
the latter are under some disadvantages. (Section 9). 
Similarly, while it is provided that there shall be equal 
opportunity fur all citizens in matters of employment 
and that no citizen shall be ineligible for any office 
under the State on grounds of religion, race, sex, 
domicile, etc., it is at the same lime provided that it 
will not stand in the way of the State making any 
provision for the reservation of appointment or posts 
in«da^our of any backward class w^ho happen to be 
inadequately represented in the Services under the 
State (Section 10). Section (II) of the Draft Consti- 
tution provides for the abolition of untouchobility and 
the enforcement of any disability arising out of it ia 
made an offencfi under the law of the land. Untouch- 
ability is a baneful form of social inequality and all 
would agree in stamping it out of the body-politic. 
Yet we doubt in the efficacy of the legal process to 
achieve that end. It is a social abuse and the most 
effective remedy for it is to educate public opinion. 
Happily, public conscience has already been aroused to 
its baneful consequences and thanks particularly to 
the life-long labours of Mahatma Gandhi untouch- 
ability is last on the decline and is expected to be & 
thing of tlie past at no distant date. It might better 
be included in the Section of 'Directive Principles of 
Mate Policy'- 

We welcome the provision for the aboUtion of 
titles (Section 12) as a healthy measure for the aboli- 
tion of an artificially created privileged class— a 
class which may be doped into subservience and 
used for its own ends by the ruling class, if unscrupul- 
ous. Section (13) provides for the preservation of 
the time-honoured “rights of man”, such as the right 
of free speech and expression, the right to assemble 
peaceably, the right to form a8soqi|ktiQnB, the light to 
free movement, etc., while guaranteeing the liberty 
Of the indilliiua] in these matters care has been taken 
against excesses cm the part of individuals in thdur 
exercise amounting to license to the detriment of 
public interests. This is just in accord with the prin- 
ciples of English jurisprudence that a person is to 
currise his right only up to the point where it does 
hpt interfere with a similar right of other persons nor 
jeopardise public interests. Corresponding to each 
of thm rights there is a proviso setting a limit to it. 
For induce, the rigM to freedomt of speech sod Pf 
esprewdon is to be subject to the right of the State 
to SMfce &WS rdatlag to libel, slander, defamation, 
/Other mgltar nndgrgiiiiing jfto 


rtty or foundatioiis of the State. Similar provisos are 
introduced with regard to the other rights. Thus a 
balance is struck between individual righta so very 
necessary for the development of p^xudity of the 
eitisen and interests of the community at large. To 
emphasise the importance of the right to life, personal 
liberty, freedom from conviction, etc., these have bee& 
separately dealt with in Sections (14) and (15). A 
person is not to be convicted of an offence except for 
the violation of a law in force at the time of the 
commission of the offence. This is a safeguard of in- 
dividual liberty against the operation of ex post facto 
legislation. Further, it is provided tliat no person is to 
be punished for the same offence more than once, nor 
to be compelled to be a witness against himself, if 
accused of an offence. Protection of life and liberty 
as secured under the principle of Rule of Law of 
English jurisprudence is provided for under Section 
(15) which runs as follows: 

“No person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to procedure 
established by law, nor sliull any person be denied 
equality before the law or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territory of India.” 

The above two sections have been drafted on the 
model of the Fifth amendment of the American 
Constitution. The language seems to be an improve- 
ment on that used in tlie American Constitution. We 
have nothing to comment on the other riidits 
enumerated in tills Section. So far as the next cate- 
gory of rights, i£., the rights relating to religion are 
concerned they are all conceived in the spirit of the 
basic fact that India is to be a secular State. Freedom 
of conscience, freedom to profess, practise and pro- 
pagate any religion is guaranteed subject to the right 
of the State to make law for (a) regulating economic, 
financial, political or other secular activities associated 
with religious practice; and (b) for social welfare and 
reform or for throwing open Hindu religious institu- 
tions of a public character to any Class or Section of 
Hindus. So far as this last-menti^ed matter is con- 
cerned we idiould prefer this to be effected by ttie 
growth of public opinion of which there is a distinct 
manifestation rather than by legislation. Freedom of 
every religious sect or denomination to establish and 
maintain its own institutions, to manage its affain 
and to own, acquire and administer properties for 
religious or charitable purposes is also guaranteed as 
also the freedom as to attendance of religious instruc- 
tion or religious worship in certain educational insti- 
tutions. In the epirit of a secular State it iq provided 
that no religious instruction is to be provided in 
any educaUonal institutions maintained out of public 
funds. At the same time the freedom of any com- 
mnnity or religious denomination to provide religicms 
instruction for pupils of its own community in an 
ejdueational institution outsit its working hours is 
prejudioed. 

Til# wt qatsfoiy of ifusdsmsnbd rigik icMM 
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to the protection of minoiilgr intereite aa provided of uniformity of the eyetemi of fundaittentel tttbti 
by Section (i^). The object of this Section is ^ throughout the Union. 

disarm the feaie and auspioionB of all minorities catalogue of rights inooiporated in the Draft 

whether religious, racial or linguistic, about the^ sup- Constitutidh and discussed above is quite ooasprdisn^ 
pression of their culture and language by the majority i^ud calculated to secure to the citisens a measure 
^oommunity. The way provincialism is on the ascendant of individual liberty that any one can expect in the 
throughout India and particularly the attitude of the present-day world and if they are properly enforced 
people of Bihar and Assam towards the Bcngali-speak- people in many parts of the world will look upon 
ing minorities there point to the wisdom of these pro- Indians with envy. But the question is whether they 
visions. The next important right guaranteed is the jjg actually translated in the everyday life of the 
riglit to private property. This, of course, does not common man. There is more often than not a gap 
rule out a socialistic economy which is envisaged in befween the law and the facts of everyday life. It 
Part IV of the constitution. In the present-day world all depends on the tradition of a people. In England 
this right cannot be absolute but always subject to liberty of the individual is being enjoyed longer than 

the paramount necessity of the State. Of course, perhaps in any other country, but it does not rest on 

oompensatioD is to be paid in case of acquisition of eny written provisions of the constitution. It is 
any form of property by the State for public purposes, embedded in the mental habits of the jjeople: On the 
The last section of the rights relates to remedies other hand, in spite of the elaborate constitutional 
for enforcement of the rights discussed above through guarantees about rights in the Weimar constitution 

tlie Supreme Court or other Courts by directions or the German people never tasted them in their daily 

orders in the nature of the writs of Habeas Corpus, life. • So we should not feel unduly complacent over 
Mandamus, qua wananto, etc. As has already been this catalogue of fundamental rights written into the 
stated above, mere enumeration of rights without text of the constitution, unless we are able to develop, 
appropriate remedies for their enforcement would those habits of thought and traditions and that psycho- 
reduce them to nullity. So this has been included logy which consiiute the real foundation of true 
in the list of fundamental rights with a view to mak- liberty and democracy. If, however, we succeed ia 
ing the others effective. . realising these rights in our daily life we shall not 

.The powers to make laws with respect to matters only achieve peace and happiness at home but also 
under discussion which requires provision by legisla- make a distinct contribution to world peace; because 
tion and for pre.Hcribing punishment for tliose acts the cause of world peace will be largely promoted by 
which are declared to be offences in this context is to the preservation of democratic rigjits over such a 
belong exclusively to the Federal Parliament and not large area and such a large section of humanity, 
to the Btate. This is just as it ouglit to be for the {fo he coi^ued) 
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BUILD A «TI1IRD FORCE^ 

By J. BHAR, m.a. 

Weep ml today : Why should this sadness be f 
Learn in jpresent Jears 
To o*erma8tcT those tears 
Thai unhindered conquer ihee, 

— Robkrt Bridges 

Thb world i. now being divided fast and sure into two a «)rt of dilemma. Have they now got no other, option 
campe. Sandwiched between two forces* Soviet than cast in their lot with either Ameriw or Russia? 
power politics and the U. S. A.’s dollar imperialism, the situation so hopeleas that bel^ll^ wi.BirinH 
humanity is now foolishly fumbling towards a third cannot afford not to allow either one or the other to 
world war. As recent events and trends in European make ^em its partner in the coining war? 
and Asiatic politics have .shown, the Big Two iast that war is no longer a ptobribility, but a eertaia^, 
heading for o showdown with their respective eatellites must we adopt an attitude of liirflwMiM., or rise 
siding with one or the other. Eor the common people triumphant over waivjnongering and make a l ast * 
all the world over this game of power politics u minute effort, to avert the calamity that will r Ptv>t p» 
equally sinister and harmful, no matter which parti- the world headlong into chaos, destruction and even 
eular camp they may choose to join. The Big Power total ruinf Is there really no choice left for us betamsn 
livaliy wd wrangditig have come to a bead after what JJ.B. imperialism and Soviet power politics, of 
ii knmm as the Cseehotiovak 'coup'. There is now' which actually seek to foist japon us the tyfoany .of 
undog more leveruh activity than ever for bjoe- a rutbleaB regime with lust 'lor power as hs sssweeT 
ado, BnpMmty i« Uafiat ft «iUi^ Oftty iateOeotnal budompta will tanu titia > 
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tke iwiiiltive. for, the light of the world hea aot yet 
gone o.ut^ and there is still enough time left for the 
organisation of a third force of peace and moderation. 
This third force alone, if properly consolidated and 
directed, can triumph over the forces of reaction and 
(protect Democracy inviolate from* the depredations 
of power politics. 

iNBritANOR Against Wak 

Orgauiaatiou of the third force is the strongest 
insurance against another war. In between stuliborn 
Cuminunism and the re-born iioo-fascism a third force 
ought to be made to emerge and take its rightful 
place in the comity of peace-loving nations. It must 
succeed, if we want to prevent war and make peace 
and domocracy safe for ourselves and the future gene- 
ration of mankind. It is for us to build it, and if 
we do not do it right now, we will do it never. Let 
us, therefore, get going in the proper direction before 
it is too late. Otherwise there will be war, and its evil 
consequences will prove the undoing of all the noble 
things man has done for hundreds of years. Atomic 
warfare after all is not a matter of joke. How could 
we ever forget what hapiiened when the bomib wont 
off in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 7 

Effort has already been made in Europe and 
America to build a third force. But it is a pity that 
after the Czechoslovak *coup* this force is now dis- 
appearing leaving the field open for the war-mongers 
to play their own game. But it will be a sin to lose 
faith in humanity. It is no use questioning the efficacy 
of democracy, for frankly speaking it has not 
yet bc^ given a triol anywhere under the sky. 
Out here in India there is only one man who re- 
presents the essence of democracy at least i^^ 
word, if not in deed. Ho is no other than our 
beloved Nehru who advocates political os well as 
economic democracy. Even if the third force fails in 
Europe, let not Asia lose faith in it. Men like Soekar- 
no, Ho Chi MinL, and Nehru have a great task to 
perform. Let them organise the third force here on 
the Asiatic soil, and strengthen it to such an extent 
that war-mongers will not dare to hook us in as their 
partners. The ruling powers in our neighbouring 
countries may refuse to co-operate with us in this 
effort for saving peace and democracy, for under the 
topsoil of so-called freedom they are entrenched 
fathom <ik%) in military and economic collaboration 
with their previous Ruler. But if even at this stage 
Pundit Nehru, the torch-bearer of a lofty democratic 
ideal, should care to come forward and take over 
leadership of an . Asian movement for peace, the 
people of all these regions will certainly respond to 
bis call. This partnenliip will be no violation of the 
II. N. Charter, for it will be first and foremost a 
healthy movement for peace, the very ideal that 
brought the UNO into being. The Asian Conference 
convened last year in Delhi was quite a comanendable 
mm. It b a pity that the pledge for peace and 
unity aiimng the Aidtin nations taken on tiio oceation 
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b nowhere near realisation evtin after a lapse of 
about two years. Let us fulfil the mission now or 
a good act deferred indefinitely, we shall find it too 
late afterwards to keep out disaster. To build a third 
force on Asian soil is no costly luxury. It is an 
imperative necessity, a matter of life and death. If 
we can launch the movement right away and make 
it a cent per cent success, the war-mongers will bo 
bound to leave us free, knowing full well they can't 
have much of a dent on this part of Asia. 

India's Roui . 

If India refuses to load on Asian movement for 
peace, well then who will? China b by far the largest 
countiy in Asia and her children arc scattered wide 
over the entire souih-eastehi part of Asia. But China 
is now too much in hot water, and one side of her 
civil war feeding fat on U. S. support is too feudal 
in outlook and loo much of a lackey of foreign 
imperialism to bo of any service to the cause of 
Asian peace. The other side represents democracy, the 
Chinese civil war being a straight fight between Chiang 
Kai-Shek’a feudalism and Mao Tse Tung's "‘new de- 
mocracy.** If and when thus “new democracy" emeifcs 
triumphant, China will inevitably decide and influence 
the fate of the whole of Asia. But till then India 
cannot and should not shirk her responsibility in main- 
taining Asian peace. Otherwise troubles will bo 
whipped up, and the path for dcst.ruction and even 
subjugation to foreign influence might be opened 
out. Let us, therefore, do all we can to prevent & 
war on Asian soil, c8])ecially in countries like India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malay, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
Let the mutual co-operation among all these countries 
be founded on a genuine desire for peace. The task 
is DO doubt difficult. It is also manifold: a perfect 
co-ordinsition of its various aspects, -Msultural, political 
and economic, and even collective defence against 
aggression on a regional basis-~ima.y prove too heavy 
a burden on us. And yet we cannot afford not to 
think big. 

The Thibd Fobcb in VBA. 

The third force in America is being led by Henry 
Wallace. Truman's popularity is already on the 
decline, and some of his countrymen have begun to 
look askance at his heavy commitments in Asia and 
America. He may be knocked out altogether at the 
next election. The most popular figure in UBA. is 
Gen. Eisenhower, but he is not going in for presidency. 
Henry Wallaice stands for peace and moderation. He 
b frankly critical about what he rightly caUs Truman’s 
policy of “unlimited aggression.*’ Most officials in 
the U. 8. today are in the grip of wild Russophobia: 
there b a red bug in every American cupboards If 
Wallace is elected President, it will mean victoiy 
for the third force in the U. S. A. and in that ease, 
Russb will get no further chance of accusing America 
of war-mongering. But it may be wildly fantastic to . 
expect thnt eotilfi tun up tiiat way. And yet 
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o&o cannot escape dreaming at times, especially in the 
modern situation when the world is too strife-tom 
and the prospects for peace so dull and thin. 

EUBOPE'B 'MmOUD-OF-THE-BOiADBas' 

What about the future of the third force ba 
Europe? Some think that after the Osechoslovak 
*coup’ it must cease to exist and elements comprising 
the force will bo polarized to the two opposites. But 
1 refuse to agree, for a new force may emerge, if and 
when the older one dies. Tlic tliiid force is more 
than a political hegemony, it is an ideal, and like the 
human soul itself, the ideal can never die. Even if it 
may scenv to be dead, let us revive it. The third force 
must live and work and succeed, if we would win 
peace and save democracy from ruin. 

&ix monilis ago a strong third force was 
opciating in Europe. Since the Czechoslovak ‘coup* 
some of its adherents have gone astray. Britain, for 
example, is now treading an extremist course. And 
•o arc France and the Benelux states. But the 
Western Union they have formed may not ripen into 
a power political caucus at all. It may help Russia 
sober down to a more realistic appreciation of the 
c\11 of war. 

Today in Britain, Attlee and Company do ^ot 
represent the third force any longer. It is being frankly 
rumoured that JX)U Quixote Truman has found & 
Sancho Pauza in Ernest Beviu and both together are 
on their mission of emancipating the fair maiden of 
Democracy from the iron clutches of totalitarianism. 
France’s Biduult has made common cause with Bevin. 
But Leon Blum and a whole host of British and 
French intellectuals are still advising cautious modera- 
tion. In Italy Giuseppe Saragat, a follower of the 
third force, continues to ask his countrymen to go 
upon the principle of compromise and moderation. 
With the death of Jan Masaryk Europe’s most 
eminent torch-bearer of the tradition of democratic 
liberalism has passed away. Czechoslovakia' is no 
longer what it lias been so lung. In the Scandinamn 
couutiies, Norway’s Premier Gerhardsen and the Pre- 
miers of ^Iwedcri and Denmark represent the third 
force, Germany’s Schumacher, a social democrat by 
political creed, is another well-known representative 
of the third force. Ho is equally critical about Bovict- 
eponsorod BED, a Communist-dominated caucus of 
power ]fK)litics and the Anglo-American occupation 
chiefs when they support the interests of Big Business. 
Euro}>o’s iniollccduals and genuine democrats prefer 
peace and moderation to power political manoeuvring. 
Their argument is *'Lct us not bo crushed between two 
giants, Russia and America.” Here is a lesson for 
Asia and the rest to cash in upon. Mere wishful 
thinking, however^^ is not enough. A positive pro- 
gramme of action needs to be evolved and that should 
be done without any furtlier dcilay. 

Sa\*e Peaoc akd Democbact 

To sum up, , mankind slmuld build a third force 
of moderation and democracy everywhere in the 


world. Otherwise we shall be caught in tbe mael- 
strom of ruin, when the next war comes. To frustrate 
that eventuality coming about at all, organise demo- 
cracy for the peace offensive. That is the only solu-r 
tion to the present dilemma. So urgent is this work, 
that no country ou^t to offer its pre-occupation with 
domestic affairs as an excuse for its failure to do the 
needful. Should war come one of these days, it will 
not do to blame it on Russia and America. We who 
hopelessly grope in indecision are equally guilty. By 
keeping dumb and ridicuiously passive in this hour 
of crisis, we are indirectly helping the war psychosis 
to be warmed up. Prince Hamlet’s delay may be one 
of the component factors of another tragic war. For this 
dereliction of duty on our part, our posterity will not 
willingly exonerate us from guilt. After all it is not 
coulemparary commentary on any leadership that 
stands the test of time. History will call the bluff, 
tear off the pleasant exterior and show up only the 
naked truth. Shall wc not, therefore, face up to our 
task, so tiiat Democracy and Peace may live aud those 
that arc making a desperate bid for world domina- 
tion may be persuaded to see the light of reason and 
altruism as opposed to tbeir present insensate worship 
of power? 

For us Asians the immediate task is to stop croon- 
ing aliout that old ‘One World* ideal. That is really too 
fantastic to be true. Like practical men of action let 
us do somctliing about it. Iiet us rivet our attention 
first and foremost on this part of Asia and see how 
best we can build up a third force here. Our work for 
peace should now come down from the plane -pi ideal- 
ism to that of the real. Its basis sliould be union 
of the nations of tiiis part of Asia into a strong bloc 
to safeguard their economic, political and strategic 
interests determined to uj^root the present hysteric 
tendency towards war-mongering. It is also necessaiy 
that the nations participating in the Asian union should 
have the courage to turn down any cringing gestures 
of appeasement offer(»d by either of the Big Two. The 
building of a regional bloc in Asia with peace as its sole 
mission does not mean we are going to quit the UNO, 
but by virtue of unity and strength that comes Uirough 
unity, we certainly can expect to stop playing ^the 
second fiddle to any big power, as we did in the case 
of Korea. We really failed to implement our pledge of 
neutrality when we openly subscribed to political 
opportunism by siding with the Anglo-Americans in 
Korea’s case as also over the issue of the Little 
Assembly. By building a third force in Asia, we stand 
to gain both morally and materially. Our international 
prestige will be enhanced that way, for as soon as the 
Asians hold together as a single unit, they will be able 
to follow a more courageous policy of independence : 
that is essential, if India and her neighbours sincerely 
desire .to keep out of war or the pxiating rivalry 
among the Big Powers. And if we can’t do that, we 
had better stop talking about peace and neutndily 
altogether. 



REFORBIED GOMBfUNlSM : AN ANTIDOTE TO COmiklUNAUSM 

By Prof. U. C. BHATTACHARJEE, m.a. 


CoMMDNiBM is a world-force tQday. You may compare 
it to cholera and call it an epidemic disease and refuse 
to take it as a sign of healthy growth of society. But 
howsoever you may view it, it is there and is leading 
the world somewhere, perhaps to a crisis. It is no 
therefore, to play the ostrich- with it. And personally 
we do not belong to that breed which sees nothing but 
a nightmare in it. A shield has two sidos; so has 
communism also. We have a horror of some of 
practical methods ; but still wc can respect its ideals. 

We must first of all dis^ibusc our mind of the idea 
that communism was “made in Russia.*’ The Russian 
brand undoubtedly holds the field today; but com- 
munisru is as old as Plato and a sort of it was taught 
by Chrijst also. As a philoso.phi(;al ideal of social re- 
construction jind of Imman uplift, it is perhaps as old as 
human thought. We find it in an elementary form in 
early (Jhristi.aniiy also. Tlu* Russian form is its latest 
form just as nuclear jilijairs is the latest advance in 
tiiat sclonoo. 

Taking coninumisin in general, it has certain 
merils as a theory wliich it is well to remember. None 
of these merits may be exclusively its own, but 
nevertheless it owns them. 

(1) III the first place and foremost of all, it stresses 
human equality. This is not an exclusive discovery of 
coinmunbiji. That all men are equal in the eye of law 
is an ancient doctrine. And the spiritual equality of man 
has been advocated by all religions. Even Hinduism, 
in spite of its caste system, has not overlooked it. And 
Jainism and Buddhism went mpeh beyond that and 
preached the equality of all life— equality in spiritual 
value between the moth and the mammoth, between 
man and the *dat«i-fruit. But communism gave a new 
form to the question of equality. It was not enough 
to say that men are equal ; social practice and social 
structure must show that they are so. Besides, in this 
world of mortal beings, economic equality was more 
important than the thociy of spiritual equality. And 
communism raised this question of equality in the face 
of feudalism and Csarism, against priestly hierarchy 
and landed aristocracy, against unbounded wealth and 
in presence of abysmal poverty. This was a courageous 
step and an advancement of human thought. 

(2) Emphasis on human happiness and an equit- 
able distribution of the means of attaining happiness, 
vi*., wealth, is another merit of communism. It is not 
happiness promised in a future life or in a world to 
come, but happiness here and in this life, that com- 
munism speaks of. There was a time when the poor 
Were considered blessed, and the kingdom of heaven 
and the inheritance of the earth were promised to 
them. Communism turned down thb doctrine and 
advised the poor to endeavour to share the wealth of 
tho rich. It was easier for the camel to go through the 
oye of the needle .tban for a lich man to enter heaven. 


said Jesus Christ. Communism brushed aside the doc- 
trine and instead of trying to console the poor with 
the promise of heaven, would ra.ther advise him to 
have a share of the joys of tliis life. In Christ’s teach- 
ing also there is a condemnation of the rich ; but 
nothing is suggested as a means to deprive the rich of 
their extra wealth. But communism not only condemns 
excessive concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
but also thinks of ways and and means by which this 
extra wealth may be distributed to the poor. The poor 
arc nob left only with a spiritual consolation and the 
promise of a better future — ^not here but in another 
world ; but are also advised to try to have a share of 
the blessings of this life. This shifting of emphasis has 
both its merits and demerits. It deprives religion of 
the means of perpetuating poverty. But at the same 
time, it kindles in the heart of the poor an open hatred 
against the rich which makes class-war inevitable. But 
so far ns poverty of tho. poor is condemned and ^ 
better social siriicture without poverty is envisaged, 
communism is entitled to our consideration. 

It is not easy to find out the richest man in any 
society or the poorest; and in between the richest and 
the poorest, there is a gradualncss in the distribution 
of wealth. So it is not always correct to speak of the 
rich and the poor, as if they arc two distinct air-tight 
classes without any mi.\ing between the two. Yet tliere 
are some in every society who are denied by circum- 
stances even the ordinary amenities of a decent human 
life. It is not difficult to spot them in spite of the 
gradation of wenllh. And the merit of communism, lies 
in the fact that it focussed attention on them. 

This concern for the so-called lower classes in 
society is not exclusive to the communist. All leaders 
of thought, founders of religion and reformers of 
society gave some thought to them. But to com- 
munism' belongs tlic credit of raising to prominence 
the economic aspect of a lowly life. 

All thb is good and commendable. But com- 
munism has some fault, too, which, we hope, com- 
munists will allow us to point out. 

1. CommuDism looks upon man as an economic 
being only. Thb prunes the human self beyond 
recognition. Man buys and sells no doubt but ho is 
not a buying and selling machine, a producer and 
consumer of goods only; ho is more; he is an animal 
and b capable of emotions. He eats, drinks and has 
other impulses of the flesh. But he ia even more 
than an animal. He thinks, and loves and has nobler 
emotions. He is a spiritual being. Even if the world 
becomes completely communistic, some mothers will 
probably love their children and some women will 
probably remain faithful to their husband; and may 
even sacrifice their material comforta lor husbands 
and children. And even in a oommunbtic society, 
cripples and blind men will prbbabb^ be bom. nsd 
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require human sympathy and succour. Even in ^ 
communistic society death and bereavement will oc- 
cur; and these and similar situations will caH forth 
the softer and nobler emotions of the human heart. 
If man only buys and sells, produces and consumes, 
and understands only physical comforts, where will be 
the fountain of these loftier emotions? It is a mis- 
take for communism to suggest by words as well as 
by deeds that man is nothing more than a glorified 
animal, if not a macliine only. 

2. Following from the above, there is another 
grave error in communism. It denies— at any rate, 
does not emphasise— the moral values. Moral differ- 
ences arc perhaps permanent differences, until men 
become gods and nothing immoral happens in society. 
Even according to communism, there will perhaps be 
a difference between theft and gift, between adultery 
or fornication and marriage, between forgiveness and 
ferociousness, and between murder and mercy. When 
communism preaches the doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means, it places these moral values at a 
discount. 

3. Another evidence that oommimism depreciates 
morality is furnished by the fact that it si>eak8 of 
rights but hardly ever of dutif.s. Riglits rm<ply duties 
also. It is well to remind the poor man or the 
labourers of his rights in society and against other 
classes; but has not he any duty also? Complete 
moral education of tlie man will mean teaching him 
both. We shall probably be told that the upper 
classes in society do not do their duties. We admit 
it; very few men or classes perform all their duties. 
But the remedy for this is not to encourage iu all 
slasses a dereliction of their duty. Two wrongs do 
not make a riglit. If communism taught both rights 
and duties and taught them to all, it would give the 
world an excellent moral code. 

4. The communistic doctrine of 'liquidation' ot 
opposition is another strange defeat in it and a peril- 
ous theory. The old world thought that ideas could 
be combated and conquered by ideas— by teaching 
and preaching. So Jesus preached and Buddha taught. 
But some brains are impervious to new ideas. Neither 
Buddhism nor Christianity has been accepted by the 
whole world. And t^ven now there are people who 
would oppose both. Preaching and teaching have 
failed to overeome this opposition. 

Communism has invented a new technique for 
overcoming opposition. Ideas inhabit minds and minds 
inhabit bodies. If it is found that a mind inhabiting 
a particular body is not amenable to new ideas, can 
never accept them and continues to oppose thorn, 
then, iuMead of waiting indefinitely for the convert 
akm of such minds, the shortest way is to liquidate 
such minds )>y dissolving the bodies which shelter 
them. Whatever name ordinary language may give 
to such a process, the magnitude of the end justifies 
the means. 

critics have often said that Uam was 


propagated by a similar method. Followers of Islam 
approached people with the sword in qne hand ami 
the Qoran in another; those who accepted the Qoran 
escaped the sword, those who did not were finished 
by the sword. There was no continuous flow of 
arguments and refutations, no endless verbiage. A 
large part of the world was Islamised within a veiy 
brief span of time, because the prosolytusing followed 
this short and easy process. 

This account of the spread of Islam has been 
repudiated by many devout Mussalmans. Let us 
assume it is not true. But we find a parallel to this 
in the propagation of Communism. Need we point out 
that it is a dangerous method? The process of 
liquidation may bo used against communism also. 
The immediate effect of this reciprocation in the pro- 
cess of liquidation will be a vast chaos out of which 
may emerge beatific communistic society or a Napo- 
leon or some other kind of dictatorship. From both 
sides of the Atlantic already comes news of the 
sharpening of swords. When the process of liquidation 
starts both ways, may Heaven save humanity! 

5. Another drawback of communism is that it is 
intolerant of patriotism or love of country. The only 
country that modern communism can think of or love 
is Russia, where it professes to have assumed a practi- 
cal sliapc. Other countries must cease to excite love 
and must he subordinated to the love for Russia. 
Barring Russia communism pretends to belong to no 
countiy but to tlie world— to the whole of humanity. 
It implies a type of society which cannot be confined 
to any country. It must spread— must be mode to 
spread — and engulf the whole world. And because 
the systematic spread of the doctrine is directed by 
Russia and because the model of society it desires 
has been or is being made in Russia, Russia is the 
only country, which can be loved, nay adored, as ft 
country. 

This repudiation of patriotism by communism is 
one of the reasons for its conflict with other modes 
of political thought. Patriotism has been counted 
as a high virtue since the days of Rome and Greece. 
And it will certainly take time and mean a violent 
uprooting of human instincts before all men can be 
persuaded to disown their countries and own only 
Russia and the world. 

6. A greater and a more fundamental defect of 
communism* lies in its * intellectual make-np. It has 
repudiated religion but has retained a fanatically 
religious attitude towards the teachings of Marx. 
Maix is beyond criticism just as the dogmas of the 
church and the articles ^ faith are to Christian 
churchmen. To take one instance, Man taught 
dialectical materialism and taught tl^t as the only 
interpretation of histoiy. The dialectical method was 
used in philosophy by Plato and perfected by Bagel. 
It is not a diaeovery of communism. And the lntm<- 
pretation of history also is no one’s momopedy. Bis- 
toiy has bsen interpreted in more wiye than 
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bu been interpreted long before Marxism and the 
Mandst interpretaiton is only one of the many 
ways of its interpretation. The communists expect, 
however, thajb the Marxist interpretation must 
be accepted as a gospel, without demur, without 
criticism, without any modification or amendment 
and without any mental reserve. For a non-com- 
munist, it is difificult to see how it differs from 
religious fanaticism and how it can be reconciled to 
rationalism and how it can be regarded as intellectual 
freedom. 

Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics have 
undergone revolutionary changes in recent time; but 
Marxian communism is immaculate, eternal, unchang- 
ing, sacrosanct. One must accept it in full or be 
liquidated. Yet we arc told, communism offers the 
highest freedom to humanity. Communism docs not 
see itself as others see it. It pins its faith in the 
eternity and sanctity of its teachings. 

If it has failed up till now to achieve its avowed 
aim, it is because of its errors. Jn itself communism 
ought not to bo as repugnant os it is to many. Is any 
reform in present-day communism' possible? Yea, if 
communism will only allow it. Its greatest defect is 
its Moscow-mindeduess. Moscow is its centre of 
gravity, the source of its unity and also of inspira- 
tion. But tliat is also the greatest difiSlculty in the 
way of its ref'Onn and improvement. 

Christianity reformed itself by denying Rome 
and by protesting against authority, especially the 
authority of the Pope. Communism also may deny 
Moscow — may protest against all authority — even 
the authority of Marx and Lenin— and may, like all 
reform movements in the history of the world, appeal 
only to reason. Half the opposition to communism 
will melt away as soon as people feel tliat it is 
*nuide in Moscow.’ Christianity could not spread ifi 
instead of appealing to reason and to man’s higher 
emotions, it only appeared as a Palestinian doctrine. 
Any theory, scientific, religious or political, misses its 
universal cliaracter once it is propagated only as some 
country’s manufacture or some individual’s patent. 
Will oommunismi allow itself to be reconsidered and 
revised by thinkers of tike world in a free and frank 
manner and rc-shaped by them, just as scientific 
theories are done? 

The objection to the Russian brand of com- 
munism is that it means domination of all countries 
by one and leaves no freedom to other countries to 
modify it in any way. The British parliaimentaiy 
system of government is not bad altogetW; but how 
would other countries feel if advocates of t^ system 
tried to force it unaltered and unamended upon them? 
Yet communism comes from Russia full-fledged and 
demands either acceptainee in full or rejection ou 
pain of 'liquidation’. Is this compatible with freedom, 
witii freedom of thmighf ami action ? 

^ If oofflsnunism could be freed from ^ spron- 
atriaCi of Ruasiai rid of its hbieoovite riaape nod 
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allied to patriotism, it would appear snore respeetabfei 
more acceptable, to many than now. Reformed com- 
munism as a philosophical doctrine and as an ideal 
of human happiness, would not only be more appeal- 
ing but might be used as an excellent antidote to 
oommunalism. It could be thus employed as a power- 
ful instrument for securing human good. 

CJornmunalism* is an attitude of mind which grows 
generally on religious fanaticism. One of the earliest 
examples of community-consciousness can be found in 
the conflict between Clu'istianity and Judaism. A 
rough picture of this has been preserved in Shakes- 
peare's Merchant of Venice, Even today, in Palestine, 
the birthplace of Christianity, we have a horrible dis- 
play of communal struggle- between the Arabs and 
the Jews. They both belong to the same Semitic race. 
So, the struggle here is between one religion and 
another. In recent months, India also has witnessed 
a most horrible form of religious communalism. 

But communalism is not confined to religiouB 
differences only. Racial differences a^so anay give rise 
to community-consciousness of the most atrocious 
type. Bi Hitler’s Germany, the Jews suffered terribly 
because of their differences in race. Differences in 
colour or race arc also responsible for what is happen- 
ing in South Africa between the white and nourwhite 
population. Lynching, the American way of dealing 
with an offensive Negro, is another savage demonstra- 
tion of colour communalism. The tussle between the 
whites and non-whites is a world phenomenon. The 
whites of Europe and America desire to dominate the 
entire hmnan population of the world, including the 
Chinese and Japanese. We have examples of it in 
Indonesia, in South Africa, in America, and till 
recently, in India. The desire is not extinct even 
now, in spite of the doctrine of ^ne world’ in the air. 

Wiiatcver its form, communalism feeds on a feel- 
ing of exclusiveness and a psychology of superiority 
complex. Here reformed communism might render 
yeoman’s service to humanity by pulling down the 
barriers that separate one race from another or one 
religion from another; in sum, one community from 
another. It could really build one world witlT'one 
humanity. 

We do not deny that this is one of the major 
aims of communism. But it is not the chief aim; and 
what is worse, it is subordinated to ambition for 
political power. We shall probably be told that 
without political power, this end cannot be achieved. 
Political power is thus a means to the end^ We are 
prepared to concede that provided oommumam does 
not ainn at world-domination and provided it allows 
each country to adopt a technique for the attainment 
of political power suited to its genius and socio-poli- 
ticid environment, iosteatl of each following the 
inevitable Moscow model. * But we do not go the 
whole hog with communism hare. The barriers of 
caste or community may be oombi^ without rauiiig 
on mny, by the orastKm ind mobSisaidoii oif a virile 
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public opinion. Ideas can be demolished by ideas, 
without necessarily destroying the body that carries 
the mind containing the ideas. * 

The struggle between the non-white and white 
portions of humanity may eventually call for a politi- 
cal, and even a military decision. But this cannot be 
anticipated before other steps have been taken. One 
of the most important steps in this direction is that 
coloured humanity, from China to Peru, must be 
made to feel its unity. The best way to do it is the 
propagation of ideas and not* immediate clash of arms. 

Communism cannot hope to become universal 
until it disowns Russian dictation. We mean no dis- 
paragement of Hus.sia\s ac^hieveineuta in the held, 
in spite of the fact that much of what is happening in 
Russia is screfmed from the view of the rest of the 
world. But just as you cannot have the same climate 
ior all countrio.s, or equal distribution of natural 
weal Mi like oil and mineral.s all the world over, just 
as you cannot give to every country the same quan- 
tity of heat or light or coal, so, jicrhaps, you cannot 
have the same social structure for all. And just, as 
iwjiul MiJues arc universal for all mankind, siinilarly, 
one world and one humanity are universally accept- 
able ideal. Only we must feel that we are not asked 
to accept it at the ]joiul. of the bayonet. Let comr 
munism become a world doctrine, a non-Russian 
doctrine and it will have immense possibilities for 
doing good to mankind. 

In this discussioa, we have not touched upon the 
relation between Communism and Socialism. In spite 
of differenees, there is much common ground between 
the two us theories and also in the practic^il field. 
For our purpose hero, however, the important diff<T- 
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ence is that Socialism owes no allegiance to Hosoow 
and can tolerate patriotism; and thus, in our opinion^ 
is a better political philosophy than rank communism. 

There is another point to be borne in mind. We 
liave discussed only communism as a doctrine, and 
not tlie communist party in India or elsewhere. As 
party organisation, its first endeavour eveiywhere w 
to seize political power. And with that end in view, 
it makes alliances and enmities wherever and how- 
ever they suit it. Thus in India it sometime worked 
with the Congress, sometime with the British, some- 
time as an advocate of peasant interests, sometime 
as an ally of the Muslim League; sometime as an 
enemy of government and sometime a.s an ally of 
labour and somt^time as an ally of revolutionaries 
anywhere and sornetim*' as an enemy of all organised 
uulhorily, whether of labour or of capital. This is 
hardly honest and straightforward. But wo shall be 
reminded that the end justifiivs the means. Nothing 
phcuotnenal can be achieved without political i>ower. 
With that end in view any alliance or quarrel is jus- 
tifiablo. We can only say, we do not accept that 
proposition. And most people, especially in India, 
di.'^Iikf' communism because of its unreliable friend- 
ships and unreal and ambiguous enmities. This fre- 
ciucnt change in its tactics and manoeuvres makes it 
imiriistwortliy ; makes it diflu ult to believtj that its 
avowwi aims are its actual aims; makes it difficult 
to believe that it is not toying with a social philosophy 
only to seize political power. This is why wre wish 
that communism allowed a reform in its methods, its 
alliances and affiliations. That might make it a sober 
pliilofcopliy, res'iMsclable as a doctrine and almost 
Platxmic in character. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF FARMING 

The Post-Abolition Period, and Their Snilability to West Bengal 

By P. N. SINGH ROY 


Wfinjs the abolition of zemindarics is the declared 
objective of the Congress and of Government, the 
country has been flooded with suggestions for various 
alternative methods of farming in the post-abolition 
period. It is instructive to analyse the basic nature 
of these sugg('r<led alternatives and their suitability to 
the existing conditions in West Bengal, Mere aboli- 
tion without an alternative set-up on consiructive 
linos would rivuio a vacuum in the countiy which 
would be disjLstroiit In production and stability. 

State Farming 

Here th« Sbkte is the absolute owner of. land, and 
direeflyv undor lU auffpicea- euUivaliou is carried on 
Ly under the guidance and direction 

of officials, with the help of maehinery 

owned by Government and according to 


a prC' conceived national plan. The worker’s freedom 
IK totally subordinated to government decree and his 
iutrrpst is limited to the fixed wage. The produce 
liclongs to the State. 

Peasant pROi’ansroRSHiP 

In this case the proprietor of land is .himself a 
peasant, the actual cultivator, who independently or 
with hired labourers carries on cultivation on an in- 
dividualistic basis. As against permanently-settled 
e.states as of today in,, the peasant proprietorship or 
ryiotwari sy^stem the revenue 13 not fi.\ed in perpetuity,, 
but i.s liable to alteration at periodic intervals. Another 
distinguishing feature of lyotwari system consists in 
'the fixation of revenue on individual pieces of land 
rather than on estates. The actual occupant at the 
time of the original settlement is recognised tf 
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pOMBahii a parmaaent and heritable xiltht of oe- 
cupan<^ with unlimited rights of tranaier, but subject 
to the payment of revenue. The revenue payable by 
the cultivating xyot to the Government in a ryotwan 
system is neither wholly contractual nor wholly cus- 
tomary but depends on the value of land as deter- 
mined during periodic settlements. The produce 
belongs to tlie ryot. The ryotwari systems as now 
prevalent in different parts of India have most often 
not kept their pure form intact, but have degenerated 
into a system where the peasant has ceased to bo. the 
proprietor. 

CO<OPKR.\TIVE FaRMINO 

Co-operative farming, unlike peasant proprietor- 
ship, is an example of joint farming, and unlike 
collective farming, retains a strong individual element 
in it. Unlike corijorute farming, it eschews absentee 
landlordism and production for profit, but .concen- 
tiutes on the greatest good of the member-farmers. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are regfirded fior’the 
individual life of the members and voluntary union. 
The extent of co-operatiem may vary. Thus, land may 
be cultivated jointly by members on wages, the means 
of production being owned by the society and surplus 
income being distributed to individuals on tlie basis 
of wages earned. Or lands of small tenants may be 
pooled under the auspices of the society and leased 
out again in large economic blocks to members for 
individual cultivation, while Jbe society directs and 
supplies common services. In the first case the pro- 
duce is the property of the society for equitable 
disliibutiou among the members; in the latter, the 
produce is S(?paratGly the property of every individual 
responsible for it out of which he has of course to 
pay for the services rendered by the society. The 
State may or may not levy a land-tax cither on the 
society or on the individual members composing it, 
and in the majority of instances, actually offers special 
facilities to such co-operative societies financially or 
otherwise. 

CoLLEcnvB Farming 

A collective farm is an association of . peasant 
members whose rights in individual holdings or even 
individual rights in land are irrevocably lost to the 
collective. It pays wages to its members, according 
to the work done by each and according to the 
output of the farm. The members have some free- 
dom in the management of the farm although it u 
largely controlled by government agencies. Out of the 
produce of the collective members get their dues. 

In Palestine collective farming took two forms. 
In the one case the collective entirely operating on 
borrowed capital, owned all the property in a settle- 
ment, members owning nothin^ privately, not even 
wages being received by them, though maintained by 
communal institutions ^run on the sale-proceeds of 
the produce which was owned coUectivdy. In the 
other case, starting with collective ownen^p small- 
ladder's settlement and later iadiTtdusl allotmsntis 


were created, certain operations litce etdUvation, irri* 
gation, aale purchase storage, etc., being however done 
collectively. 

The Russian collective is a synthesis of the above 
two forms inasmuch as there is joint osmership and 
management of all agricultural property, including 
live and dead stock, wqrk is common, but there are 
individual houses f<or each family. Members are paid 
at a uniform rate and enjoy complete freedom in 
the spending of their earnings. The produce is raised 
with some amount of local freedom but largely se- 
corditig to Government plan and although it is the 
property of the Kolkhoz for distribution atnong the 
worker-members, there are. certain statutory deduc- 
tions for reserves on a priority basis. 

The Russian Kolkhoz with small individual farms 
attached to each worker, combines features of (a) 
State enterprises conducted according to plan and 
under constant government direction; (b) oo^operative 
enterprises which, although not enjo>'ing self-manage- 
ment, unite and organize members’ labour and pro- 
vide income dependent on labour and on the income 
of the entcr})rise as a whole; and (c) small private 
homesteads working for the market and providing a 
considerable proportion of tlieir owners’ individual 
incomes. 

We have discussed above in outline the important 
alternatives to landlordism as a system of farming, both 
in their pure formi as also in their possible variations. 
It is quite possible that the genius of our peo})le will 
not be satisfied except on the adoption of a combination 
of two or more of the dominant forms above. 

State fanning, though it may secure certain advant- 
ages of large-scale farming, reduces the independent 
peasants to the position of mere wage-earners who lose 
completely their freedom in the management of the 
farm. State farming on a province-wide scale would 
be too stupendous a task for the West Bengal Govern- 
ment which is faced with acute dearth of qualified 
agricultural officers, and is lacking in necessaxy finance. 
It would also open the flood-gates of nepotism and cor- 
ruption to the Government officials whose past records 
leave much to be desired. In effect, it would mean 
substitiution of private landlordism by state landlordism 
without the saving grace of direct personal contact 
between the landlord and the tenant. Even in So-viet 
Russia, the land of State control, State domination and 
State ownership. State farms hold a position far leas in 
Importance than collective farms wherein State inter- 
ference \s not so much in evidence. In fine, by reducing 
the peasants through force of arms to the status of wage- 
earners it would kill their independence and stifle their 
initiative. The Co-operative Planning Committee set 
up on the recommendation of the 14th Registrar’s Con- 
ference therefore recommend that ’'in the existing eondi- 
tiona of the country State farming should not be taken 
up except where land ia already held hy the State and 
for the purposes of e^Mmont and demonstratunL.’’ 
Peaaant ptoprietorsbip ii often wroni^ itqppo^ 





on the analogy of the prevalence of the ryotwari system 
in Bombay^ parts of Madrae, etc. But it is as untrue 
to hold that the lyotwaii systems in these provinces 
actually equate peasants and proprietors of lands as 
to say that the ryoU of West Bengal do not enjoy 
much the same set of permanent and heritable rights 
in their tenancies as their compatriots elsewhere, as 
has been conclusively shown by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission in their Final Report.* Indeed, as 
the F. I. CoimmisMion pointedly remarks on page 
253 that the defects of sub-division and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, of uneconomic size of holdings, and 
of uneconomic sub-iufeudation below the occupancy- 
right holder arc not peculiar to permanently-settled 
estates alone, but are common with all the other land- 
tenures prevalent in India. Change-over ol the West 
Bengal land-tenure system to the ly-otwari pattern 
would not oflfor a solution of these grave defects. 

A system which recognised the actual cultivator 
of today as the ryot, particularly when irrespective of 
the basic nature of the tenure, small holding is the 
rule all over India, would simply not work. It may 
be a good escapist policy to follow this line of least 
resistance; it may even be sought to be justified on 
sentimental pseudo-socialist grounds that men down 
on the ladder already sliould not be touched during 
this troublous transitional stage. It is also true that 
an independent and conUuitcd peasantry helps the 
growth lof a sturdy democracy and offers a perennial 
reservoir of strength on which the country can draw 
in a patiunal emergency. But Ihcj uneconomic hold- 
ings have to be converted into economic ones, even 
in the interest of the peasants, involving some neces- 
sary dislocation in the huldings of some of the exist- 
ing pcasiints. 8ub-di vision and fragmentation have to 
be countcreil by consolidation, perhaps compulsorily, 
involving some displacements in employments. Admit- 
ting tlic urgency of consolidation even at some cost, 
the F. I. CommiiSBion recommended on page 263 that 
for such perpoeos “stamps duties and registration 
charges should be remitted and fees for encumbrance 
certificates waived” by the State. All these involving 
serious limitations to the rights of the ryots are fore- 
shadowed. Even an ardent champion of peasant 
proprietorship like Sir Monilal Nanavati has thought 
fit to recommend restrictions on the peaaHanVs freedom 
in regpeet of transferability, partitioning etc. For 
obvioA reasons, there is hardly any advocate for full- 
fledged peasant proprietorship today. 

Even with such restrictions the so-called peasant 
proprietorship will fail to deliver the goods. ‘Peasants 
are chronically short of funds. Hiey do not have good 
seeds, good measures, proper water supply or even 
requisite technical skill. They will have to procure 
all these from outside agencies and to the extent tliese* 
agencies lie outside the control of the peasants, they 
will control the peasants and will make an end ^ 
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the peasant proprietorship ayatem for ail praeilcai 
purposes. . . i iJ 111 

It cannot be denied that population in the pro- 
vinces is growing steadily and our methods of pro- 
ductions till now have been small-scale and primitive. 
On top of these, food for the millions of refugees 
have got to be found. Agricultural productions, in- 
cluding of course, raw materials of tlic fundamental 
industries have got to be geared to the industrial 
policies of the Government of India ami the Govern- 
ment of West Itengal. If agricultural inefficiency born 
of sub-division and fragmentation and innumerable 
sub-inf eudation has got to be overcome we cannot 
afford the luxury of pea.saut proprietorship with in- 
dividual smell-holdings at this stage. In Ibeso days 
of planning all around tlie blissful planlessness 
individual peasant proprieior.ship would be the end 
of our economic frocHiom. The F.I.C. on page 271 
definitely refused to accede to the proposal of Sir M. 
Nanavati for state acquisition of even land cultivated 
on the crop sharing basis for distribution among cul- 
tivators. Indeed the Commission held that multipli- 
cation of small holdings would not necossarib^ mean 
incroa.so in agricultural efficiency and may well in- 
volve the State in heavy financial burden on their 
behalf. 

Tub Rembdy— M uLTi-i*um*osB Co-opsatATiVES 
Indeed, the Commission in page 272 definitely 
suggests that “it is desirable that cultivators of small 
farms should be organized in multi-purpose co-opera- 
iivc soc'clics.” This recommendation is in keeping 
with the spirit of mutual help and understanding which 
centuries of landlord-tenant system has created in 
West Bcngtil. The success of pea.sant proprietorship 
system anywhere postulates the pre-existence of a 
spirit of robust independence among the people but 
for decades past leadership in the villages has come 
as a rule from a particular section only. 

Coming down to the practical question of the 
actual acquisition of lands from the rent-receivers for 
the setting up of lyotwari system, the Comjmission 
definitely sets its face against it. It says on page 276-77 : 

“From the financial point of view, therefore, it 
seems to us likely that the abolitioin of the aystem 
cannot be carried out within a relatively short tinic, 
without incurring financial commitments which 
might seriously restrict the sources of public borrow- 
ing available for other urgent schemes uf develop- 
ment in the jmst-war period. Priority in the allo- 
cation of available resources should be given to 
large scliemcs of irrigation or industrial develop- 
ment which unlike a scheme designed to replace 
one land S3rstem by another, are calculated direct- 
ly to increase the productive resources of' the 
country.” It can be pointed out **that tke Govein- 
ment of India has enunciated its industrial policy 
entirely along the above lines, so that aequisitton 
of existing industries to the detriment of the 
development of new industries may not be pursued 
on a narrow view of emergency ” 

If ^as is evident ftotia the abovs^ poiMl 
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prietorahip is not a suitable substitute tor the exist- 
ing land-tenure system of West Bengali oolleeUve 
fanning is also not. Collective farming may be some- 
what better than State farming inasmudi as it leaves 
some incentive to the peasant members for ^e im- 
provement of the farm beoause of its special method 
of paying waged and because of the ownership by the 
collective of the means of production. But in the 
detailed role that Stale officials play in controlling 
the collcctise it is as much open to the charge Of 
nepotism and corruption as is the pure form of State 
farming. It is to be specially remembered that 
(jovernmeut officials since the famine days in our 
country have not much reputation to lose on the 
score of incorru.ptibilit.v. But, more than this, col- 
lective farming may be misunderstood by «>ur 
peasantry us outright expropriation and raise many 
socio-economic problems. The deep attachment ‘nf 
our farmers to the ownership of land will seriously 
stand in the way of its introduction. Indeed when 
ownership in other fields of industry remains undis- 
turbed, the peasant will not easily part with his title 
deeds. iTho peasant will simply refuse to be dis- 
possessed of his land, his livestocks and implements> 
in short, to lose his identity altogether and be a mere 
wage-earner under the collective commune. Even 
Soviet Russia in the Uiirlios hod to pay disastrously 
heavy price in men, money and material in forcing 
down upon the peasants a collectivisox which they 
openly resented, and hud to introduce later a strong 
dose of individualism even within the collective 
framework to keep the peasantry contented. 

It appears therefore that the system of farming 
which will not affect any of the fundamental social 
institutions or customs, will be appropriate to the 
native genius of Bengali farmers bom and brought 
up in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy, xmdemtand- 
ing and tolerance and will yet give increased produc- 
tion. What is so greaUy needed now is a network of 
multipurpose co-operative societies in which the 
l^xisting interests^ in land will be commutabje in their 
shares of equivalent dividend-yield. With intelligent 
government pro>paganda aided by the majority party 
in the countiyside it will not be too difficult to per- 
suade the peasants . to surrender their lands — awhile 
retaining the substance of tlieir ri^ts in . them in- 
tact--lair purposes of management and development 
and themselves working on the joint plot as so znany 
part-owners. I '|. 

This system of multipurpose co-operative societies 
will be tnqjce advantageous than state farming in that 
it will retain management entirely into the hands of 
local men while never shutting the door of state assist- 
ance. As against collectivism involving a wholesale 
revolution in society, threatening to uproot , the basic 
stmeture of private property even, it will Iseep down 
the rights of private property in check in view of the 
national emergency for increased food production. Xn 
vrith:}Dea8aiit propriototiih^ with Httall boj^og, 
t 


this system bids fair to raise the standard of living of 
the peasants not only for those who will be kept on the 
farm, but also for those who cannot economically be so 
kept but provided for elsewhere in the manifold 
spheres of activity of the multi-purpiose society. In its 
astounding flexibility, the multi-purpose co-operative 
system can serve both as a short-term expedient and as 
a long-term solution, adjusting itself to the needs of 
Uie times in keeping with the availability of modern 
machines and technical skill. By bringing various types 
of people to work together in the same farm, the system 
will substantially help the people in mastering Ihcir 
caste prejudices and communal distinctions and acti- 
visc national harmony. It will effectuate a smooth 
change-over from a much-maligned land-tenure systemi 
to an admittedly modern method of farming and transi- 
tional hardship incidental to any change will be reduced 
to the minimum. Above all, it will render unnecessary 
expenditure of huge sums on pa 3 m)cni of compensation 
which will be unavoidable in case of any other 
substitute— and the saved sums may then be utilised on 
important irrigational projects along the lines of recom- 
mendation of the Famine Enquiry Commission. In any 
case it will do away with any gap between the abolition 
of semindaries and tlie setting up of a permanent 
substitute thereafter. Above all, this form of co- 
operative farming will auiomaticaJly effect consolidating 
of farming even without a change in the laws of in- 
heritance the scrapping of which the Faimine Inquiry 
Commission could not recommend despite weighty 
arguments for the same. At the same time it will 
involve effective rcslriclion on the existing rights of 
transfer of land as was recommended by the Famine 
Inquiry Commission in their Final lieporl, page 2fi5. 
Not only by saving the huge amount of compensation 
money, but also by tapping- private resources of West 
Bengal's millions of peasants and vcnt-rcceivers, it will 
make necessary finance forthcoming for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and by inking up subridiary lines 
of work allied to farming it will throw open new 
avenues of employment to displac(^d personnel who 
cannot be provided for in the organised industries or 
in pure agricultural work. It will of course steer clear 
of excess of official interference but will not fail to 
secure expert knowledge and governmental assistance 
and co-ordinutibn in tlu; interests of better and greater 
production. 

A carefully planned co-oi>erativc scheme of the 
above type which projMJrly puts ' emphasis on the 
individual rights in land, though not on (the individual 
holdings and whicii ensures the requisite dogi'eo of 
Government help and co-operation together with those 
of the people directly concerned should now be the aim 
of West Bengal Government for initiation. Reverberat- 
ing faith in the possibilities of such a scheme should 
be created in the minds of the countiy-peoplc by means 
of intensive propaganda at suitable sites und^ Govern- 
ment auspices. For if oo-operatton fails, with that will 
flui the last hope of niial BengaL 



THE ISLE OF WtGHT 

Bt GEORGE EDINGER 


Off the eouth coast •of England, and separated from the mainland to sample the seabathing, to gaie 
from it by b channel that takes 20 minutes to cross, at the famous daffodil fields or enjoy the spacious 
lies the Isle of Wiglit. Twenty kilometres across and prospects of hills and the sea. 

30 from ml to end, this small, sunlit fragment of Then came 1940. France fell. The Holiday Island 
Great Britain comprint's ii grout di\orsity of scenery, was overnight an outpost of the Free World. As 



thousands of peoplt? who have taken 
one ot those old-fashioned paddle 
sltiumers that list'd to ply to Cher- 
bourg and on a day’s trijs 

well know, it is only 100 kilo- 
metres across the water to occupied 
Europe. The hotel-krepcrs and the 
landladies of all tin lodging iiouses 
that line the front in the more 
.soj)hLsti(;iiled .stretches of the Island 
saw their liveliho' ds vanish over- 
night. Wlit n the bombers cauiic, 
they were lucky if they did not See 
their lodging houses vanish too. 

So there were few who visited 
the Isle of Wight, and tliose who did 
so had excellent cause. But visitors 
apart, there were 90,000 people 
living on tlie island, and th(»y had no 
intention of leaving it. To many liv- 
ing in tlic cottage with white-w'ashod 


Tluua.ind.s -if tourists eoine over from the mainland to the Isle 

of Wight to enjoy the soa-bathing and sccDer>' of the island 

From the rolling, bare, wind- 
swejit uplands on the west you used 
to look out leisurely ovit the 
jagged line of rocks called Tli<' 

Nei’dh'ft at the great ships sailing to 
America. 

On the sheltered, southern shore, 
where daffodils and almond blos?om 
flounsii among the beechwood.-*, I he 
slieltering down and crag and l'< re.st 
liave been diverdfieii, by a genera- 
tion that was nurtured nu Vi.lor 
Hugo and Walter ScoH, with 
romantic bowers, ‘‘(k>lhic” ca.stles 
and bow-wimiowed villas in thi' 120- 
yrjiv-uld style that tlie British call 
“Regency.*' 

The. Island's at tractions have 
Ix'cn appiiriateil for a thousand 
years, us yi*u can sei’ by Ijie 
te.s.srla(ed iiavements of the Roman I 


walls and tnatchod roots, and m the 
grey stone fnrm-housoa; away fiom 
the touri.xt. tide, tlujir island was the 
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villas tluit li:i\< been found \mdcr 
the soft turf. 


Winkle Street, Isle of Wight 


Queen Victoria built liors'df a house on the north whole wide world. The horixon of their imagination, 
coast :it Gabonm, and a few miles from it stands like the horiaon of their vision, was bounded by the 
Cowes, the cotitre ef English yachting. For season, sea. Along with them, were many old saiiora in the 
after season, ihoujamds of tourists have come over Navy or the Merchant Service who chose the Island to 
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THE ISLE 

end 'their da3^8, and for whom the Bup^emc happiness 
was to sit with a telescope in a cliff-aide garden, watch 
the shij)a go by and (on special occasions) to fire a 
little brass -cannon to salute a homecoming liner that 
had friends aboard or had accomplished a record run. 

Suddenly and speedily these people had to adapt 
tlieir ways tn a new order which, even if it wfus 
not so ilriLsti(? as Hitler's, needed a high degree of 
versatility and good humotw. 

For, the Island people was not only in the front line, 
they must virlinlly have been self-contained. Yet the 
shock wUs'J not, after all, so great as one might imagine. 
T)je Island had bf'eii in the wars before. Throughout 
the foiiri'f‘iiiIi and fifteenth centuries it was repeated" 
ly raidt'd and raxagr'fl by tin; King of Frances ships. 
Queen Mary Tudor in the sixteenth century devised 
a comprclieij.Njve .sch(‘me for its defence. You can still 
set* the bastions and ramparts erected by her Italian 
engineer, who, by tlic way, designed the f(»rlress of 
Antw'crp al-o. It. wa^ b*.set, too, by the privateers of 
King Lfmi« \IV", and during the wars agaiast Napo- 
li on, it was nect'ssarily an arnnd camp, garrisoned 
in part by a })rig.‘id(' of DuUjh volunteers who risked 
all tn .'‘han* thi*ii .Mjvcn'ign’s exile. 

Thus ilie monuriK'iils of ancient greatness con- 
front you wlKM-evor you go on the Island. No English- 
man can fX]>eriencf! willioiit a thrill that crossing 
from the mainland that carries him past Nelson’s 
flagsliii) and the chequered island forts that rostj to 
bar the channel at the order of the immortal William 
Pitt. 

NewiHwI., the quiet cajiilil on the Medina Ki\cr, 
is overshadowed by the thousand-year-old keep of 
Carisbrooke castle, whose precincts, carefully pre- 
served, enclose the traditional residence of* the Island 
Governors, of whom the latest, Princess Beatrice, is 
the only surviving child of Queen Victoria. 

For a thousand years this Island has supplied the 
Royal Navy and the M(?rchant Marine with some 
of its most veut.uresomo recruits and the Iradilioo 
that has taken its young men and boys for the «.‘a 
service has only boon slightly mitigated of late by the 
rival Httraclion of the Royal Air Force. 

. ^0 the Isle of Wight was well able to look after 

it.'^elf. The call for Home Guards mot n ready answer 
from the men who Imd seen, in the gatehouse at 
Curishf^t^ko, the scarlet and buff coat in wdiich their 
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ancestors went out to ‘l^lj>ot^n. The batterieg 
abrut Queen Mar>’'s ramparts barked savagely at the 
intruding raiders. Old tidies, whose heads Queen 
Victoria had patted long ago in the gardens at 
Osborne, emerged from the Regency Villas to drive 
through bombed streeljs for the Red Cross or tho 
A.R.P. The landladii’S .sliook their heads, locked the 
front ilo:r bc'hind them, and went off to make muni- 
tions. This fighting answer somewhat confounded the 
enemy; invasion thn»ats receded. Raiders became 
more rare. 



(’arisbrooke Ca.-sllc, Isle of Wight 


And Ix'hind its barriers tin* holiday Ide was able 
to devi>e a new economy. Ph)ugh.s and tractors began 
to hirak up the grass aIojk-.s of tin? gentle hills. In 
the gJi'dciH along the shelb-red Southern shon* they 
are growing the early vegelabh's that had temporari- 
ly been lost to Britain with thi- ('harmel Islands. 


Emtttin 

The Modern Review for June, 1948: “Mauritius Once Again” by Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen 
The reference on p. 484 to the article in The Modem Review for April 1946: The articU* was 
written by S. Balgobin, Mauritius, 


RAJA RAVI VARBIA 

A Genteiwiy Tribate 

By SUDHA BOSE, ua. 


On the happy occasion of the centenary of Raja Ravi by the British, rule in India, which pervaded every 
Viarina, who was bom on the April, 1848, at phase and aspect of Indiaji life. The English people 
Kilimanur, an extensive village in the Tiravancore in India took particular pride and pleasure not only 
State, it is our pleasant duty to recall and to review in introducing the English language, and its rich and 



varied literature, but all kinds of 
English customs, dress, manners, and 
other fashions of social habits, 
which ad\or^ely Mffected the national 
ways of life in India. TIjc introduc- 
tion of PlugliKh cull lire was not a 
matter of slow infiltration and 
griidual as‘«imi)ati'Oij by a voluntary 
and (’onseiouH process, but a sudden 
inij)().siU:m from without and an un- 
critical and an imintelligont imita- 
tion of everything English without 
relation to the character and the 
basic princi])lefl of Indian life. The 
import ution of foreign idea^, very 
little understood, and badly inter- 
]>rcled, sapped the very foundation 
of Indian life. 

In the field of Art the influence 
of imported ideas and methods was 


_ , ^ of much more fatal consequence to the 

Sokuntala-Patralekhan life end growth of national art. The 

the works of a pioneer artist, who 


had initiated a new era in the his- 
tory of Indian ^minting. Abandon- 
ing the point of view and the ideate 
of the great traditional schools of 
Itidian painting, he adopted the 
tfThni(iueB nnd mothoda of the 
Western schools of painting wit^ 
thedr scientific apparatus of perspuc- 
tive, chiaroscuri), anatomy, propor- 
tions and other aids of realistic and 
naturalistic painting foreign to the 
history of Indian and Far Eastern 
pictorial art. The last representa- 
tive of the indigenous and tradi- 
tional methods of Indian painting, 
Molaram of the great school of 
Kangra painting, died about the year 
1837, and within ten years there 



appeared in the field of pictorial art 
a •modern rtpresontative, “blissfully'* 
ignorant of the qualities and ideals of t>ho traditional 
Art of India and “un-hami>ered** by its age*long con- 
ventions, its peculiar types and imaginative methods 
of ex)>rettiiOii. The middle of the nineteenth oentuiy 
was. the beidonifig of an orgy of foreignism introditoed 


Draupadi at the court of Virata 

captivating malism of European oil-painting, changed 
the very outlook of the Indian connoisseors wbo^ begsn 
to regard tiio oonventiotia and the imaginative prth 
sentaUon of Indian life and indigenous tbeines fol- 
lowed by the oU ttnditiraal pihitenit ae doe to an 




HAJA lUVt VARMA 


inher6&); incapacity of the language of Indian pictorial 
art to pve a visual presentation of the ideas in an 
adequately convincing form. There was a tendency* 
therefore, to discard altogether the language of 
national art, then still surviving in various parts of 
India with all its inherited glory and vital powers of 
expression. 



Ramachandra-Samudrashasan 
Unfortunately the traditions of the old Indian 
pictorial art had survived more in the North, than 
in the South in living practices of indigenous artists, 
and Raja Ravi Varma had no opportunity in the far- 
off comer of India to come in contact with the great 
traditions of Indian painting, and quickly succumbed 
to the captivating manners, and the superficial 
grandeur of loudly expressed juxtaposition of colours 
in European oil paintings, which gave living likeness 
of the actualities of things, particularly in the branch 
of portrait->paintin& And very appropriately, Raja 
Ravi Varma’s initiation into the mysteries of European 
painting took place, when be watched Theodore 
Jansen, an English artist, at work on his commission 
to execute a series of portraits for the royal family 
of Travancore. It was indeed a tlirilling experience 
for a novice untrained in the technique of any lan- 
guage of pictorial art— Indian or European— to imitate 
without any proper guidance or discrimination the 
vocabularies of a foreign art, before one's judgment 
had any . chance to develop ttirougb an underatanding 
of JMs own ita:tioiial art/And when Ravi Varma started ^ 
to SSastfite the tiMM he 


had no idea that such subjects had for centuries before 
inspired the brush of generations of Indian artists in 
the great schools of Gujrati, Rajasthani, and Pahadi 
paintings. Even in the South, the interesting branches 
of the Ajanta school had sunrived in splendid forma 
in the frescos of Sittana-Vasal (Podukottai State, 
Tanjore District) and in some of the remnants of 
Chola painting in the Brihadeswara Temple, but they 
were forgotten records of antiquarian interest, which 
provided no living models to a practising artist bent 
on catering to the needs of his own generaton. But 
Ravi Vanna belonged to a family of orthodox reli- 
gious beliefs accustomed to pay daily visits to the 
temple^—a custom still follow(»d by the present Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

And since some of thtv temples of Travancore are 
still covered by magnificent, frescos, illustrating the 
Shiva and Vaislmava legends (c.g, those in the Etha- 
manoor Temple, and the Padmanavapuram Palace)-, 
it is difficult to explain hdw Ravi Varma could flout 
or ignore the pictorial traditions of his own country. 
This cun only be explained by the psychology which 
Eritisli Dominion engendered in the Indian mind that 
the products of Indian* culture were greatly inferior 
to those of Europe and particsularly in the field of 
pictorial art, as Indian artiste had not developed the 
.«cif»ntific “appliances*’ of uccurnte representation of 
natural forms, typically discovered in the later phases 
of Renaissance art and applied successfully iu the 



Gangavatarana 

Realistic. Schools of Dutch painting and their deriva- 
tives and analogues in Frencn and English art. 

AiQ^how, either through ignoranoe or through a 
dsi^oiatory esrimate of indigenous mamten and 
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methods, of painting, Ravi Varma swallowed with open 
mouth the lessons that the English artist could teach 
and demonstrate in the series of realistic portraits 
that he painted at Trivandrum. Ravi Varma had no 
systematic training in oil-painting in any school of 
and he picked up the technique by imitation and 
euperfical study. But, though not of a very high merit, 
judged by Western standards, his imitation of Western 
painting was acclaimed by enthusiastic admiration on 
the part, of his royal patrons (Maharajas of Travan- 
oore, Baroda and Mysore) and particularly the 
English (jovprnor.s of Madras and Bombay (the Duke 
of Buckingham, Sir Thomas Ferguson), who were 
naturally pleased willi this obviuns submission of an 
Indian genius to the inflni'iia? of English art. And 


studios did not usher in the masterpiehiM of the 
£uit>pean schools of painting, which still rsttiained a 
scaled book to Indians and Indian artists. Things 
might have developed in different ways, if Ravi Varma 
and his followers had any opportunity to study and 
assimilate the lessons, which actual contact with the 
nuasterpieces of European painting could have con- 
veyed with dynamic consequences. For we know, hoW 
in the field of literature the study of Scott and 
Fielding, Dickens and Dc Quincey, Smiles and John- 
son, Shakespeare and Shelley stimulated the growth of 
vernacular literature in India, particularly in the 
groat no\’ols of Bankim Chandra Chatter ji in Bengal 
— ^fhe earliest prodiutt of the beneficial consequences 
i i contact with English culU'rc. 



Vanity 

the jn’izcs and medal.s tli.at the Indian artist won not 
(Uily in tlie local exliilnlions at Madras and Puona 
but also in the Indian and Olonial Exhibitions ii^/ 
l^oudon and in the (Chicago International Exhibition, 
confirmed hw own judgment th.at he was on the right 
track in the pursuit of his career of Art. The acquisi- 
tion of a new languagi- of Art, hitherto unknoy^n in 
India and nev(T practisi'd, before Ravi Varma intro- 
duced it for the* first 4Jmo, is of some of consequence, 
tliough not to the extent that the learning of the 
English Inngtiago and its reperein'sions on Indian 
intellectual :\nd ^social thought produced in India. 
For, in the case of Riwi Varran. the introduction of 
this new language of Art did not introduce the host 
of dynamic ideas that could flow into India, at the 
time, througli a study of the contemporary English, 
French, or Dut»*h scliools of painting. The .teaching 
of English brought in its train the whole panorama 
of flic master[*iece,s of Engludi literature, but, in the . 
field of Art, the knowledge of the tricks of Western 


Modesty 

Raja Ravi Varma, therefore, began his career 
under two great handicaps: (1) an ignorance of or an 
apathy to the ideals and methods of the classical 
Indian schools of sculpture and painting, which had 
set very higldy developed standards as to how to 
portray the gods and goddesses of Indian mythology 
by pf^ychlc realisations througli spiritual contempla- 
tion {dhyanU’-mantras) , and (2) an ignorance of the 
manners and methods of contemporary English 
painters by which the latter presented the mystic 
stories of Greek and Norse mythology. If our Indian 
illustrator of Indian myths had the chance to study 
how Rossetti (1828-82), and Burne-Jones (1833-98) in 
England were presenting msrthical and legendary 
themes, things could have shaped differently in the 
field of modem illustrations of epic subjects. Bereft 
of any kind of respectable precedents in India and in 
England, Raja Ravi Varma was left to his owm re- 
sources to fashion out gods * and goddesses on the 
models of living men and women in the society 
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around liia, and to olothe them In tho ooatumea of 
contemporary life. Correggio, the decadent repreien- 
tative of the late Benaimanoe, has been reprimanded 
by critics for introducing the portraits of the members 
of his own family in sacred Christian subiects. Such 
criticism applies with greater force in the case of the 
m^'stic and transcendent themes of Saivaite mythology. 
Shiva in Havi Varma's illustration of the ‘Descent of 
(jiinga' is a s(*lf-con8cious athlete, not the dreamy 
yoffif wlie.'Se acticnw operate in self-forgetful moods ol 
I)erif)dK of .spiritual seances. In the ‘Vow of Viahma*, 
the mystic hero of tluj Mahabharata is weakly rigged 
out in the jMJrsonalily of a Marhatta chief. By such 
prosaic metliuds it was impossible to call up the 
imaginauve but radiant personagejs—thc super-men 
and women of Indian sagas. 

And very harsli, indeed, have been the criticisms 
that had greeted the mythic subjects painted by Ravi 
Varma. According to 11a veil: 

“Certain it is tlmt his i»ictiires invariably mani- 
fest a most painful lack of the poetic faculty in 
illustrating the most imaginative Indian poetry 
and allegory; and this cardinal sin is not atoned 
for by any kind of technical distinction in the 
execution.” 

The strictures of the lute Dr. Coomaraswamy are 
more severe: 

“Theatrical conception, want of imagination 
and lack of Indian feeling in the treatment of 
siicj'ed and epic Indian subjects, arc Ravi Vurma's 
fatal faults. No offence can be greater than the 
treatment of the serious or epic subjects without 
dignity, and Ravi Variua*s gods and heroes are 
men cast in a very common mould, wlm find them- 
Wilves in .situations for which they have not a 
proi)er capacity .... His pictures are such as any 
European student could paint after perusal of the 
necessary literature and a superficial study of 
Indian life.” 

The explanations we have offered above, can 
indeed provide no defence to the onslaught of attacks 
by two eminent critics and connoisseurs of Indian art. 

Rut whatever may be the intrinsic merits of his 
illustrations of Indian Puranas, there is no doubt 
that Ravi Varma rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian culture by broadcasting pictures embodying 
the ideals of Indian culture, at a time, when Indian 
^ national life and thought was under an eclipse under 
the dark clouds of Western influences, propagated 
through the educational institutions set up by the 
British Govpmmtmt and by Missionery enterprises, 
in which Indian culture was deliberately ignored or 
belittled. This new illustrator of ancient sagas was 
able to widely distribute his pictures through cheap 
reproductions, which found their way to all Indian 
homes, rich or poor, in all parts of India. This itself 
was a piece of achievement to be proud of by any 
■ Exponent of Indian cultur-e, particularly at a time, 
which witnessed a severe calamity in Indian national 
life. If Ravi Varma’s pictures fell short of an 
Adequate Artistic ideal, they provided valuable 


ig)lritttal support to the illiterate and the uneducated 
and an ea^r visual aid to remind them of the glorious 
teachings of aiicient sages. 

This valuable national service Ravi Varma was 
able to reader by setting up a colour printing press, 
imported from Europe at great expense. At this press 
he prepared cheap oleograph prints, somewhat too 
shiny and gaud3% but fairly accurate renderings of his 
original pictures. At that time, excelling the coloured 
lithographs of the Calcutta Art Studio produced by 
Mr.' Bagchi, no other form of reproductions was 
use to disseminate works of Art in cheap and 
accessible copies for those unable to indulge in the 
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luxury of possessing original pictures. Mr. Upendra 
Kishorp Huy had not yet started his process studio 
to reproduce pictures by the photo mechanical process. 
Ho that apart from his artistic achievement, Ravi 
Varma could claim to be the first pioneer in a com- 
mendable publishing enterprise*, dedicated to a national 
cause. 

But even in the domain of art creations, his 
achievement was of no ineMU order, if we set apart 
the controversial character of his presentation of 
Indian mythology. In the branch of portrait-printing, 
and, in the rendering of Indian types and geiire 
subjects, his creations were valuable contributionB to 
a branch of painting hitherto unexplored. His merits 
as a portrait-painter was widely admired, and Duke 
of Backingham, the then Govemdr of Madras, 
honoured him with several cpsunissioos to paint 
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portroitt which itill adorn the walla of the Qovera^ 
meat Houae, Madraa. This was followed by other 
requisitions on his ddll as a portraiHijamter and he 
was oommisiioned to eiecute a series of portraits of 
His Highness Sir Chaxnaraiendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian typ« 
the most charming and convincing examples are his 
renderings of Nair ladies and a series of imaginative 
types, symbolising “Modesty”, “Vanity”, “Reverie”, 
“The Charmer”, “The Worshipper” and a variety of 
•other studies, which uphold a high standard of concep- 
tion and execution, which are creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of his time. Evem if he had Dot ventured into mythi- 


cal theihes, his psnrs paintings a^s enough to plids 
him on a hi^ pedestal as a talented and inqpii^ 
painter of Indian life and character. 

To tiiis great pione^ of modem Indian pointing 
our respectful tributes are due lor valuid>ie contribu- 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a century has not tarnished or 
diminished. I 

We should like to conclude by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the Founder-Editor of this 
journal, who was the first to publish an illusttated 
book on the Art of Ravi Varma with several repro- 
ductions of his worktf executed by the late Mr. 
I'pendra Kishore Roy. 

O: 


A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 

By JusncB SANKAR SARAN, 

Frendetit, Allahabad Harijan Ashram 


What ^ is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior of the Central Provinces ? 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just a 
camp whore people meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men and women 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it tlie 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Oandhiji 7 Who can 
answer tlicse quostiiOiDs 7 Certainly not one who knew 
Mahatmaji casually like tlic writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagraon when the Mahatma lived. 

All 1 can say now is that it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles tliere is hardly any habitation, one 
might almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses nnd 
bloc^ of buildings. Tliere is no electricity at Sewagram 
and other amenities of iho town are absent, it is 
not altogether typical of India's village because it is 
humming with life. All the same its chief aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them, not to tlie level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal sclf-sufiicicnl ecgn- 
munitios. 

!:$ewagram is a settlement and yet not quite a 
settlement. It has not grown from a small village 
into a township. It came into being, so they say, 
because one day the fiir>irit moved the Mahatma and 
he walked from his residence* in Wardha and stopped 
under a tree in the locality where now stand his 
Ai»hram and the buildings of the other allied activities 
and decided to ,stay. there. When his friends and 
foUowers found that Ga&dhiji wm detez|iiined to 


choose that site for his future scene of activities, 
they immediately put up a hut for him. After that 
other hubs sprang up and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost insuperable odds. It was 
malarial and one year he had stnere malarial attacks 
himself. But Gandbiji was not the man to retrace his 
stops. If the place was malarial he should stay there 
himself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was .nacccssiblo so much the belter, for ho could 
work there for the toiling masses undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gather here from different parts of India, indeed 
of the world on occasions and disperse. It is not a 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men liave come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers has persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the answer is both 
in the affirmative and in the negative. Here at Sewa- 
gram are gathered men and wo.nen, many, if not all, 
of whom are pledged to povei’ty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication amd 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike most^ 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, the 
rules that they observe are, for the greater part,, self- 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on thorn although 
most of them have a common ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? I would unfi^itatingly 
answer in the affirmative. I am no theologian. I know, 
not the attributes of God nor do I claim to know if 
He incarnates in human forms in a special way. But 
if tliere is .truth in the theoiy of Avaiam, then to say 
mind God manifested Himself in the fqroi of the 
man we knew and revered as Mohandas i&Crameht&d 
Oendhi. Keased are we of this feaewrtlon thnt 
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had the privi!^ o! being his bontemponHen and 
doubly blessed are those on ivhom the Midiatma 
besto^ bis special attention, 1 shall not say affection, 
for such men have equal affeclion for all. In every 
sense o*f the word therefore Sewagram is a sacked 
place, where in the years that lie ahead, yea,, even 
in the dim distant future men and women will go to 
worsliip and be blessed. Human nature with all its 
weaknesses and frailties has an uncanny knack of 
discovering greatness sooner or later and luckily wc 
discovered Gandliiji before it was too late, that is, 
in his life-time. 

II 

When 1 lieard of the Constructive Workers* Con- 
ference I thought here was an opportunity for me to 
visit Sewagram and be near enougli the Presiding 
Dioty of that sanctuary. But fate had willed 
otherwise and the assassin intervened. 1 was deprived 
of, the unique privilege which might have been mine 
of iiaving the Mahatma's darshan in his Ashram itself. 
Subsequently the Conference was held and I did 
attend it. With him it would have been a rare delight 
to attend the Oonfcrcuce. In March it was a sacred 
duty to do so. 

1 arrived at Wardha in the evening and when I 
got to Sewagram it was dark. With the help of a 
hurricane lantern 1 discovered a corner for myself in 
a room where eight of us wore lodged. We were a 
miscellaneous crowd. An Ex-Premier of a Province, a 
liigh functionary of the Congress, a simple volunteer 
and a worker among the youtii were some of my 
room-mates. But next day 1 was a$edgncd a semi- 
open doorless hut furnished with mats. There also we 
were a mixed crowd. 

On arrival I needed a wash. The arrangements 
there were out of the ordinary. There were no flush 
arrangements for the Conference guests. I am told 
there are only two or three sanitary fittings in the 
whote place. It is hardly a subject about which one 
talks, yet at Sewagram this subject has received 
meticulous attention. The water closets arc carefully 
planned ^and their cleanliness and di^osal of their 
contents scientifically worked out There are ao 
• weepecB at Sewagram, at least I saw none, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly cultured inmates 
who eee t6 it that the refuse substance is so put 
away that it becomes manure easily. I was greatly 
•truck by it and I wish more people could see this 
c^rstem work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towxks. After my wash I was told to go to the 
iempora^' dudng shed, where food was ready for the 
late The food was simplicity itself. But 

ttatonmy it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
i*as givon a brass tumbler, a enp and a plate of 

in ttis imnnecticn mention that the habi- 

^ Utr and; coffee iddiets were imt ignored slid 
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coffee, sugarcane juice was there for the id>stemious. 
Anxious inquiries were made of each guest and there 
were hundreds of them, if they required special food. 
Care was taken to accommodate as far as possible the 
food faddists. I hope 1 shall not be accused of 
irreverence if I were to say that Sewagram altructs 
faddists and cranks. I am told, not only raw vege- 
tables but grass, oil-cakes, and flowering neem, at 
times, find place in the menu of food-reformers. lu the 
matter of dress barring European costuime one came 
across all kinds of dress. Ackkan and Pyjama were 
rare. Kuria, Dhoti and Gandhi Caps appealed to the 
majority. But there were the Lungi and Langoii^woltts. 
When it was chilly iu the mornings there wore a few 
Kambli-walas, This was the crowd that I saw in the 
morning. But what a crowd? Ninety per cent o-f 
these so-called cranks and faddists had as their motto 
in life ‘Do and die*. They were, till August 15, jail 
birds and had known suffering, more suffering and 
still more suffering as their lot in life. 

The next item in the programme was the evening 
•prayer. It was scheduled at 8-30 p.m. On »att open 
spot sat either on the bare ground or on mats the 
congregation. There were a few lanterns burning aqd 
a number of people were spinning iu that light. Just 
as the prayer was to begin the lights were dimmed 
and iu that semi-darkness some one chanted the 
Mantras in Sanskrit. It was follPw'ed in a melodious 
voice by the recitation of the Holy Qoran. Then a 
beautiful Bhajan was sung and finally the congrega- 
tion joined in Jtatn-Dhun, Thereafter lights were 
put on, rather their normalcy was restored and the 
audience disperaed quietly. ; • i | 

j 

m 

Utility was Sewagram's motto and austere simpli- 
city .was noticeable eveiywherc in everything. In 
the Conference itself there was neither gloom nor 
rejoicing. It was not like a big Conference or even 
a public meeting where leaders are greeted with lusty 
cheering. It was a business-like assembly which- had 
assumed a solemnity • all its own on account -of 
MahatmajI's absence. 

But Mahatmaji's assassination has made Govern- 
ment vigilant and tlie Conference was simply infested 
with the Police. The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about it. Tii«y did not like their leaders to 
be guarded like this. But there was no disposition to 
take risks where the leaders were concma^ and so 
people submitted to the strict cheeking of admission 
sards p^iilosophically. Saturday, the iSth March, was 
tlm big day. On that day the Conferenoe ' wm to open. 
Amdit Nehru, Maulana Asad, Gavmors Katju end 
P^dcwisa end the Pfemiem . of Bombay, Idndnw, 
Antaal Plrovinces and Orissa and many high 
rtioBBfiee of Bute were there. :wm' meeting; on 
a great ^oecasimL It ifis, aa lonipf a Wokkers^/Con- 
Imdes; fit a of sad devote 1 
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It was remixxiA^nt of the meeting that waa held two 
thousand five hundred years ago after the Buddha 
passed away. There waa earnestness but there were 
misgivings. There was keenness to perpetuate Gandhi- 
ii*s work but there was anmety not to set up a new 
orthodoxy. The speeches were mostly impensonaL 
Mabatmaji's life and doath were seldom referred to. 
His^ name waa brought in only occasionally to 
strengthen an argument. I believe it was deliberately 
done. But 1 have a feeling it was a bit overdone. I 
am np Bhakta and seek solace in work rather than 
communion, yet 1 thought those earnest souls, some 
of his nearest workers, might have given ua a little 
more of Gandhiji. 

It was touching to find Pandit Nehru visit 
Mahatiimji's hut before he went to the Conference. 
Yes, what is Sewagram without that hut? It haunts 
me till now. Pandit Neliru's speech at the Conference 
was oharacioristic of the man. It waa frank, and 
tom as he was between conflicting views he did not 
know what to^ advise. Hu felt it was necessary to 
consulidulu the work Mahatmaji had done and yet he 
was afraid of the birth of a new cult with its dogmas 
and belief}^. Ho put his point of view earnestly and 
sat down. Maulana Asad was definite that there 
sliould be set up nn organisation, to carry on the 
great work. Make it bi'Oad^based ns you like but set 
up an organisation. 

Even at a Conference like this heat was occa- 
sionally genoratod. llajendru Babii presided. He was 
the most hard-worked man. He is an ideal though 
rather an indulgent President. But the proceedinp 
terminated in an atmosphere of perfect friendliness. 
There was earnestness in the gathering. Borne of 
India's well-known public men tbok part in the dis- 
cussions, many of them played their part behind the 
scenes. Thu result was the. decision to establish a 
Bamaj which will owe allegiance to the Gandhian 
ideology. The fear that if the Mahatma's name was 
added to it there would grow up a Churcli^ led to 
the naming of the new society as Sarvudaya (the 
Blossoming forth * 0 ! all faculties) Samaj. The workers 
there seemed to pooh-pooh all ideas of visible memo- 
rial pillars or halls or other such manifestations of 
love, loyalty and homage seemed to leave them cold. 
How far this Samaj would succeed in keeping 
Gandhiji in the background 1 do not know. * But of 


this I have no doubt that his name will 
milliotts in the future as they never did in his life- 
time. Men and women will cherish his memory nud 
worship at the shrines that will spring up all oW*the 
world not only in India, South Africa and London 
where he spent years of his long life but in distant 
corners of the world. 

IV 

I fear these are random thoughts not even pro- 
perly arranged. Of the decisions at the Conference 
the public have knowledge through the Press, I just 
give my personal reflections of the few glorious days 
for me, days not necessarily of prayer and penance 
but of prayerful thinking. I was sad at heart that 
Bapu was no more but I rejoiced that I caught a 
glimpse of his greatness at Sewagram, the abode of 
service. Here let me record the most remarkable 
event of my visit to Sevagram. It was the pilgrimage 
to Mahatmaji's hut. It was a novel experience for 
me. I had heard and known of Gondhiji’s life of austere 
simplicity and had read a description his hut. 
But truth to tell I had never imagined that it could 
be such a small place. It is actually a mud hut 
with narrow verandahs with two tiny little wooden 
windows. There was just enough room for a mattress 
to be placed for the occupant of the house and some 
space for visitors. Near him was a small desk, a rustic 
waste paper basket, a spittoon and an improvised sort 
of book cose, where a few -sacred books were placed. 
Nearby behind a partition was spread a mat and a 
desk, perhaps for his secretary. Near Gandhiji's 
pillow on the mud wall was written in mud *Gm’ 
and on another wall hung two card-boards with 
manuscripts written by hand; one was a quotation 
from Ituakiu's Unio This Lmi and the other a faw 
stunsas from Qoraii. As I entered the room 1 saw 
an oldlsli man sitting there all by himself, looldng 
at the mattress where lay the Mahatma's rosaiy. 
With a sorrowful gesture he drew my attention to> 
the long stick which Mahatmaji used when he went 
out for his walks. I came out of the room and *noticed 
the palm leaves that were spread on the wails to 
prevent the heat. I saw no fan there. Bbre lived 
the greatest roan of the age. Thus toiled the noblest 
Indian of all ages I How puny we are I What 
shadows we pursue 1 



SCHOOl^BUILDING IN BRITAIN 


Bt william newton 


AitaarnDCTB of modem school buildiuiB must pay it imy well have been that' the prestige of the pioneer 
attention to- the demands of modem education, and buildiDgs made the British legs ready to think the 
emphasise the needs of sunlit clasgrooms, air currents problem out anew. But development there was all the 
without draughts, insulation from external iKoises, and time, and its pace has been notably increasing through- 
accessible playing fields. out the last 20 years. 





The modern British school is well exemplified In this picture 
of an elementary school near London 


A sketch of the development 
of the school “idea” would show firel 
of all an emphasis on compactness, 
the teaching-rooms grouped round a 
central hall, into which they often 
open directly. This after all was very 
Batumi. In old days, all had been 
taught in one big room; and it was a 
step forward when the teaching-i'oom.s 
were made separate, even ii thov 
were only, as it were, annexe? 
the main meeting room. But tlit* 
need for quiet and for ventilation 
soon moved the teaching-room 
away fioju the Hid I, • 

More and more attention 
paid to them. The ravly ones have 
good light, but are often sunless. 
Now sunshine, and if possible rarlv 
morning sunshine, is considered in- 
dispensable, and no less important is 
natural cross-ventilation from •win- 
dows in opposite walls. Left-hand 
light for the pupils, insulation from 


Architecture is the true inter- 
national language. Music, the art 
which comes nearest to it in this 
respect, is- apt to have a racial 
fiavour which may .be an obstacle 
to judgment. We might need* to be 
schooled to appreciate the melodies 
of Ohina or Abyssinia or Tibet; but 
their buildings we can at once 
imdenrtand from plan, section and 
elevation) see what their problems 
are, and compare their solutions 
witii out own treatment of atmilar 
problems. 

tthls is perhaps espedally true 
of such buildings as schools and . 
hospitals. Britain was a pioneer in 
school«buildiiv 70 years ago ; and 
to some degree suffered the usual 
fate of pioneers. The building types 
evolved as a fimt solution of * the 
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The entrance to a school *in Yorkshire, England 


school problem were further developed and improved in cxtenial noise; air currents without draught, a black- 
other lande-rnotably by Eranee in the last years of the board Ht but not shiny, easy movement for teacher 
nineteenth cent^-^hiie in Enidand the ^Ser aiid pupils, easy speaking without ecbo^ll these are 
aohooh had bhen: m and solid% built ttot they pointa in the design of teaching^rooms to which more 
were dw^ to sid44 and alter. And for a tdo^ ^ attention has oomie to be fsdd. As the 
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-EubjectE taught grew is variety, ao did the teaching- not only on the occasion of special ceremonies, but 
.rooms; standard class-rooms wore added, with all avery day. For every day the children come— it may 
^eir individual demands, rooms lor teaching art and be four or five hundred of them— all within a few 
science,* woodwork and metal work, cooking and minutes. Within these few minutes all must take off 
laundryoraft, needlework and handicraft, and similar hats and coats, and perhaps shoes, and be gathered 
‘‘pradticni" subjects-^ list which is continually growing, orderly in their appointed place. The arrangement of 

entrances and cloak-rooms is thus 
a vital part of the school plan. The 
earlier solution of a single entrance 
and centralised cloak-rooms (dupli- 
cated where there were both boys 
and girls) perhaps made supervision 
easier. Now the tendency is to 
lessen supervision, to look to the 
self-cducation of the child orderli- 
ness and reasonable discipline, and 
in consequence provide open access 
and a number of cloak-rooms. This 
again infliicrccs the whole planning 
and grouping of the .school units. 

Nor can the plan ignore leisure 
hours, and breaks and all' that ia 
needed for the young at exercise 
and play. The playground we have 
always had. It is still a prob- 
lem to site it so as to be sunny 
in winter, easily reached, near a 
covered play-space and the watcr- 



The modern classroom in a Council school near London 
Meanarhile, the assembly hall 



expimds in function. At first it is 
just a convenient space for collect- 
ing the whole school together; but 
it takes moro and more a new im- 
portance as the cf*ntre of the 
achoors life, where the unity of the 
whole is emphasised in speechea 
and foremonies, in muaic and 
drama. Today it is coming to be 
thought of as the cultural centre, 
not only of the school, but of the 
whole district served by the school 
—as a regional hall to be planned 
and available for this double pur- 
pose— or rather thnse two aspects 
of one purpose. 

It will be evident that the new 
needs and uses of these two consti-^ 

. tueuts of the school-plan (the hall 
and the teaching-rooms) will have 
radic.%11^ affeelod Uke old arrange- 
meuto. Instead of being compact, the 
sc^hool building iqireads itself oiit to meet the sunshine closets, reasonably , subject to supervision, and not 
pud open air; while the hall can no longer be embarrassing the teaching-rooms with noifm and 
embedded in the other ydan-elements, but must, with summer glare. Besides the playground, .the mo(fes&' 
its enlarged stage and dressing-roams and foyer, be school provides a covered pl«y-Qmce, gymnasUy 
designed for the easy^ wektome of a aaeowd which may library, and dining romns for inid^day mials^ gar d y si 
online, eitlier from one school or from outade or from and lawns and flowering trees— all to be masvied with . 

Ihe same jdme. the bntldingHptan and lay-out^ the ^tcande driVee agud 

V A 'ichoor mugt always be aide to handle crowds, the green |die^uif4ekhi«. . , r ; 


Tho inferior of a Qxmh^um at a grammar school in London 
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These are the problems which designen of school- times, jEv^hool-buildmg programmes can be put into 
buildings in Britain have had to facie and their solu- operation again, and** we shall see this enlightened 
lions have been notably suooessful. In the years poUcy for design used to its best advantage for the 
before the war Britain's modem schools were among rising generations, 
the first in the world and certainly, in the present 
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REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS. phj).. 

Former Economic Advutor, National Economic Board, 
United Slates At my, Af Hilary Government in KoreJi 


An urgent nred of India is the revival of Buddhism, 
whirh was otkjo her fruprema ndigion and which is still 
♦he dominant religion in the Far East and South-east 
Asia. The in-jral and spiritual sources from which 
Tiiiddliism sprang still exist in India. Buddhism more 
than any other religion n'alized the greatness of inner 
life and the importance of self-control as the means o’ 
achieving peace and tranquillity, both of which are 
essential today in tlie face of the rising tides of 
nuiteriulis'm. The moral and spiritual achievements of 
Buddhism are among the strongest pillars of tlie 
foundation of India’s rising new civilization. 

The time has come when Buddhism should be 
revived and reinstalled as a principal religion of India. 
There are several reasons why Buddhism is needed : 
(1) the decline of popular Hinduism, which was 
largely based upon caste, endogamy, taboo (eating of 
beef), and similar other practices ns well as on idolatry 
and symbolism ; (2) inadequacy of such creeds as are 
based upon the concept of Hindu trinity, and the 
mythological concept of reincarnation of God as Rama 
(the hero of the Ramayana) and Krishna (the hero o* 
the Mahabharata) ; and (3) the lack of proselytizing iu 
Hinduism as indicated by the decline in number of the 
Hindus, as compared with Moslems and Christians. 

Buddhism has surpassing moral and spiritual values. 
The grandeur and glory of Buddhism once attracted 
not only the masses but also tlie scholars, monarchs 
antf conquerors. The messages of Buddhism long ago 
crossed the national boundaries , and at present it 
cbqnts among its followers a vast number of the 
kuman^. j^ddhism is a part of the , moral and 
spiiitiial achievement of India and its iGacbings st^Ul 
i&rm India'S cu^nral horitage. After a thousand years, 
India should again welcome its own creed and esta- 
blish, as lier greatest religious teacher, Gautama the 
Buddha, the "Light ef Aaia." 

The revival and regeneration of Buddhisoi in India 
should be attempted from different angles : Tint, like 
Ghristianity aaff btam. Budilhisoai is a. preselytiieng 
rtAiffon and its message rinnild be bcoui^t to. ^ 
chspns of people. The possibility of oonvertink tho ^ 
. sidled depceMedolinWffb^ 
ssoiiiuL the . life, iff B ud d h pr ,and BudUBisiip 


be a part of the curriculafm of nil the schooh, colleges 
and univerHities in India and every Indian, irrespective 
of his crecid, should be required to know the life and 
teachings of Buddha. Buddhistic temples should be 
built at convenient places and Buddhistic literature 
should be made available in all Indian languages. 

India should organise a Buddhistic council, which 
will be the fifth in its order, the fourth being held in 
the first century of the Christian era, preferably at 
Huranath wlif^re Buddha preac^hed hkr " first sermon 
some 2500 years ago, and all the Buddhistic countries, 
such as Ceylon, Burma, Siam. Indo-China, Tibet. 
China, Japan, and Korea, should be invited to send 
their representatives to the council. The council may 
last from three to six months and a program should be 
drawn up in consultation with the prominent members 
of the Buddhistic countries as to the subject-matter 
for disciisHioD. 'But they should include such questions 
as (1) the present status of Buddhism in various 
countries ; (2) the Renaissance of Buddhism and the 
adjustment of its doctrines and tenets in the light of 
modem science, art and philosophy and in accordance 
with the needs and requirements of men and women 
in modem society; (3) the establishment of an inter- 
national university for Buddhistic countries ; <4) ftn 
arrangement for periodic conferences of the Buddhists 
in each of the Buddhistic countries every two or three 
years ; and (5) similar other subjects which may be 
decided upon by the oouncil. 

Tne revival of Buddhism will have several effects 
on India as wel) as on other Buddhistic countries. 

First, it will elevate the moral and spintual status 
of India and raise her in the estimation qf the other 
peoples. It is a paradox that the people wAio contributed 
most to the concepts of moaotheisin, monism, and 
Buddhism would permit their own eotuttrymen to follow 
the crudest idolatry and onost obscene lymbolism ae 
their cults. 

Second, it will bring India into dose conUet with 
the South-eastern and Far EestcHm Adaiic countries, dl 
M which have monsDon eoonomjr : and some baste 
cubiffdl unity. Hindu and Buddhioiae . emiufeB wenr 
once establudked b Sumatia ^ Java and eaMtbd to 
Formosa and Lagoa m tim adfUi, iad Safi sad Lomb^ 
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in the eauth, ai[ul some of the beat Hindu templea are labor ooitferences by the international labor organiaa* 
atill to be found in Indo-China and the beat stupa in (ion in Aaia^and America. 

Java. India has ail the possibilities of enriching her Finally^ India must also actively participate in all 
moral* atid spiritual cultures from miost of these eoun- interaation^ activities and attempt to establish inter^ 
tries, where Buddhism has been a living reirgion fo>r national peace. As in the old League of Nations, power- 
the past ten centuries.' politics have already appeared in* the international 

Hiird,. a close relationship between India and affairs of the United Nations and groups and blocks have 
these countries may facilitate the Renaissance of already been formed for working out their problems, 
Buddhism so that its tenets and doctrines may be such as the Latin American bloc, the 'Western European 
reoriented and rcadjusled in tlie light of modern art bloc, the Arab Moslem bloc (extending from Pakistan 
and philosophy and may form the moral and spiritual to Egypt), and the United Kingdom, the United States 
foundation of industrial civilization and may avoid and the Soviet Union have al.«o their dependent coun- 
soine of the materialistic effects in the East as it has tries. For her international activities India will be able 
been the ease in the 'Vilest. India and these countries to depend upon the South-eastern and Far Eastern 
may even establish their own living and cultural Asiatic countries ns her allies for the solution of ikkuo 
standards in industrial centers, the possibilities of which of the important intematioiiul problems, especially 
have been created by the inauguration of regional with reference to Asia. 


INDIAN STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

Bv Dh. GIUJJA MOOKERJEE 

1 HAPPENED 10 bp paMdng through Tuebingpn one 1 eould not hejp being 

evening last winter and Prof. Von Olaseniipp the greaf de,,j,]y moved by this scene and 1 felt that our people' 
Indologist asked me if 1 could not stay the night and home should know about it. After all, we owe * 
take part in the meeting of the Indian Seminar io (]oep debt of gratitude to German scholars and Ger- 

whioh Prof. Hermann •Weller was reading a paper "n nian Indologists and the fact that even under Ibe 

Uaghuvantam. 1 readily agreed and after dinner p^sent circumstances, some of them carry on their 
made for the chemical laboratory of the University Indian studies should not be allowed td be forgotten, 
where the meeting was to take place. It was not easy j subsequently an enquiry in all the 

to find. The approaches to the building were dark pj Germany and found to my pleasant 

and when 1 eventually got inside the house, I coul.l pJ jhe famous German Universities 

not find the way to tlie lab.>ratar>. Thoro was* n<> jj^ve already reorguniBcd their Indian Seminars and 

porter and the passages were dark, the consumpli.n ^ ^,,p 

of eleetncity being str etly iation<-d. At last, by 

grown even more 

foJIomng the direction of a streak of light coming b^fQ,^ and there is also a strong desire among the 
out of a room, 1 finally dusovered the place and was ,p j^pp^ something of modem India. Un- 

^n introduo^ to a group i-f a dosen people who fortunately, some of the well>known scholars had ditd 
had braved the weather to hear Prof. Weller speak, ^p^ng the war amongst whom the pride of place' 
Ibe room was not heated and it was a terribly cold g|,ppy gp j,p pifpf_ Heinrich lueders of the University 
night. Itveo’onc had his or her overcoat on but ^ authority on Epigraphy, 

even then one shivert-d. Prof. Weller spoke for about Buddhism and the Vedas and he waa well-known to 
an tour and afterw^ there was a pncral dhcussion generations of Indian students who frequented 

on the -gnificanre of the Sanskrit word gerUn Univemity. His wife who iilso had made 

V ventured Ito suweetion that it ^ name for herself in researches on Buddhism, died 

1 ^ hare something to do with the G^nn word ^^ng the war. Dr. Ziesenias of the Univewify of 
Oma , mining s grand-moUiCT and Urn “Uraa" (pp^ Jp ppjpp^, ^^p 

was an authority on 

might really mean the mother of the earth i ShaiviMu in reported to have been killed in action. 

At any rate, the whole thing waa impreeaive to a Among those who died alter the war, Dr. Reinhard 
degree. 1 could not for a moment forget that, most Wagner was weU-known to the Bengali vUton to 
probably, hone of the audience had a decent meal the Oennan capital, for his pametaking attempta to 
for months and it applied equ^ally to the speaker, who write Bengali in Roman character had made hiin veiy 
looked haggard and pale, and could hatdiy . move with dear to such well-known scholam of ^(Migali as 
ease. Btlil, thedr love of India was strong enough to Suniti Chatterjee and Sumayun Kabir. U is reporiadi 
make tMth^ all the ioconvcsiienoes and to take thatDr. Wagner died in a concentration 
part in the dhfmrioh of a subieet wbidb,, to sny the wm bro^gbt after the anniitaee beenii^ of lus bei^ 
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member of . the National Sodaliat Party. I was told 
that before hia death he was engaged in a German 
tranelation of Srikanta, Many Bengali visitors to 
Berlin will miss this lovable man whose modest flat 
in Tempelhof was always open to them and who had 
dedicated his life to the study of the Bengali language. 
Similarly, Dr. Beythan, the well-known student of 
Tamil, died after the war, as well as Prof. Bernhard 
Breloer of the Berlin Univernty who had made 
valuable researches in the study of Kautilya. 

On the otlier hand, PrQf: Waldsohmidt, a great 
authority on Indian and Buddhist art, has begun hia 
courses at the University of Goettingen and his 
lectures arc very well-attended. The old Prof. Kirfcl 
of Bonn is still active and has just published a new 
book called Die Dreikoepfige Ooiiheit based on his 
studies of the Puranas. Prof. LomnieJ had rumained 
in Frankfurt throughout th war and he is Uow 
teaching the Vedas and Avesta at the Univdrsity 
there. Prof. Weller who is in Leipzig says that the 
Kusbian authorities are giving him 'all facilities nnd 
he is now lecturing on Buddhism. Dr. Hoffmann has 
also been permitted to resume his lectures on Tibetan 
Buddhism at the University of ELamburg and 1 found 
that Prof. Nobel of the University of Marburg was 
holding his classes on Alankara and Chinoae Bud- 
dhism with great success. Prof. Von. Glascnapp was 
appointed the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
the University of Tuebingen (French Zone) and after 
having lost his home and famous libraxy of Indian 


manuscripts at Koenigsberg, has now: settled down in. 
this town. Ho has built up au Indian Seminar out o( 
practically nothing and has already published another 
book called, .Die IVeieheit dea Buddha, I also came 
to know that Prof. Otto Schrader is teaching “Vaisuiiv- 
ism*' at the University of Kiel. 

Some of the Indologists >ave of course been not 
allowed to take up their former jobs. Among them is 
Ppo>f. Ludwig Alsdorf, who was a close collaborator 
of Netaji during his stay in Berlin. He is engaged 
on hia own in a study of Apabhramaha literature. 
Similarly, Prof. Hauer of Tuebingen and Prof. Wust 
of Munich have been debarred from rejoining their 
posts .owing to their memberships in the Party. 

Everywhere, however, people complained that the 
shortage of books and magazines was very great. For 
nearly twelve years, the Indologists have not been 
able to have contact with India and they* are very 
eager to develop them again. But the postal system- 
is pHmitive and as the German money is valueless 
they are not able to subscribe to Indian papers and 
magasines nor can they buy new books. They look 
upon former Indian students of German Universities 
to remedy this defect and any book or magazine sent, 
will be thankfully acknowledged. It is my belief that 
we ought to do everything in our power to be of help 
to these eminent men who are carrying on the torch 
of Indian learning in spite of hardships, the extent of 
which is almost unimaginable in India 
0 ; 


SCHOLARSHIP IN JOURNAUSM 

Br C. L. R. SABTRI 


'It is not the quantity, but the quality, of knowledge 
which determines the mind’s dignity. A man of 
immense information may, thinugh the want of large 
and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to 
a labourer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized 
on great truths ... A good mind is formed by a few 
great ideas, not by an infinity of loose- details.”— W. E. 
Ghanning in Lecturea on the Elevation of the Lab&wr- 
inif Claaaea, 

I 

This' is just the sort of subject that soils me— 
inasmuch as 1 am, thereby, enabled to rambfe at my 
sweet win and pleasure, to branch off into any tempting 
by<^th or side-lane tbat orosBes my pre-arranged path. 
Disettrsivenem is of the essence of essay-writing, and' 
what was good enouidi for Dryden, Lemaitrc, and 
WalUei!^-7fu^ down to our own time, i^r that 

doyen of English ckamatie crhick, the late Mr. James 
Ai^te— isi without doubt, good encug^ for me, tpo. All 
tAoeaiBe I must, in the interests of htstorioal aoturaey, 
hastvn to diMVow . any olaim to wdiolarsfail^ven 
true, of oouMe, tlwtyj ha#e 
jggwHMir U. 


could lisp in numbers) a vague hankering after that 
priceless jewel ; but a concatenation of circumstances, 
over which I may rightly protest that I have* had no 
control, effectively prevented that vague hankering of 
mine from realising itself to the fullest extent, of 
"expanding” itself, in Walter Pater’s celebrated phrase, 
'’to the measure of its intention.” 

A stronger mind than mine would, in all pro- 
babmty, have scorned to be defeated by the mere 
caprice of events ; would even, on the contrary, have 
been spurred on to redoubled efforts just became of 
that formidable obstruction in its Way. Bufit is useless 
to cry over spilt milk and to cast a longing;, liniieriBg, 
look over the ”imght-have boons.” Had such and such 
a thing not happened I might (who knows?) have, 
soared, on the wings of my innate ambiljjon, to such 
Md suob a height. Vain oomolation I In the insccuVi 
able dkpensation of Provide&ee, however, such and 
{Rich a thing did happisn ; and the Lord of Hosts 
sell esnnot put ba^ the hand of the clodc and stack 
me— or, for Chat matter, anyone else-^dreih on 
brief ^sojourn in thiiB most: tvanritoiy qf aU the worlds. 
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bUii(% watteieth te p^ppy ^ The PJMt is now a closed 
book« tkm la no" known i^oom wltieh we can re- 
motikl it nean^ to heaits* def^re. 

^SMmb Mowiig Finger writes ; and, having wnt, 

Mopes on ? nor oU pour Piety nor Wit 
8haU lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Neir oil your Tears wash out a Word of it** 

II 

1 have noil theUi any pretensions to scholarship. 
But this bitW pill is not without its sugar^ating, in 
that though I may have no intensions -to scholarship 
1 am y^' not unaware that there is Mich a thing as 
aeUolaisUp and that the man who possesses it has nn 
immenaa advantage over the man who does not possess 
it. As Walter Bagehot observed shrewdly : 

•^hile a knowledge of Greek and Latin is not 
needMnry tO a writer of llnglishf ho should at least 
have a firm eqnviclion that those two languages 
existed.** ' ' 

(The profound truth of this observation will be brought 
home to "US when we remember Gibbon’s magnificent 
saying that the Greek language gave a soul to the 
objects of semw and a body ‘,;to the abstractions of 
metaphysics). 

Soholanddpt Indeed, is never wasted anywhere : 
least of *ali in journalism, which, in xny humble opinion, 
is immeasurably enriched by it, being, in fact, trans- 
formed beyond recognition by the additional graces 
that it never fails to lend to anything that it touches. 
It is not given to evetyone df us to be a scholar ; this 
kind of thing cometh not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing, But, at any rate, we should not be guilty of the 
supreme sacrilege of looking askance at scholars and 
scholarriiip. The scriptures enjoin us to love the 
Highest when we see it If wc cannot do even that we 
write ourselves down sb no better than mere clods, as 
no better than hewers, of wood and drawers of water. 


Sbholaiebip, indeed, can &id no **abidiiig 

world of the New jloutnalism, If this 

BiiidsBd it must, a fortiod, the csse in tadik 

for. whatever passes for jotimBdisiii here 

from riie journalism that fiouririies ^ere. We ^'inot 

pioneers but imitators ; and imitaton baVe, ais 

a penchant for copying the worst features 

imitated rather thmi' the best. - ^ 

There is that in the New Journalism wj^pjF ^ 
inimical to the encouragement of soholairibip'i • :%md 
those who would follow Apollo and the Nine w^ld 
do well to apply elsewhere for admission. Matters' had 
been different, of course, before the late LoM NoStth- 
cliffe, the Father of the New ’ Joumalbm, took Vket 
Street by storm. Then scholarship had a place in the 
jsun: to the practitioners of the art in those days it 
was, as Dr. Johnson said of Greek, 'like old lace-ryou 
can never have too much of it.’* 

*'Btiss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

And to be young was very heaven.*" 

IV 

If a slight exaggeration (pardonable in tlie 
circumstances) may be pcrmiiiod, to be a journalist 
then was to be a scholar : the two terms were almost 
interchangeable. Those who wore aspirants to the 
journalistic purple generally made sure that they hud 
the requisite qualifications. Quito apart from the fact 
that they were not, like their successors, dead from 
the neck up, as the saying is, they invariably came to 
their tasks with the proper intellectual equipment as 
well as with a firm determination to leave their patri- 
mony, like the old Athenian, not worse but somethiug 
better than they found it. In other words, they took 
pains to be splendid. They regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of a Julfilled renown and, therefore, saw to 
it that they gave of their best to the noblest of . all 


This may seem obvious ; but it is far from being so. 

m 

We* have arrived at a point when jtbore are none 
so poor as to do reverence to s^olarship ; and 
especially is Qds ^ident in the field of jouroWlsm, that 
Cinderella of the profeasdonf But, to quote the words 
of the immortal Sam Weller, this is wrapping it up in 
a small pared. At the prssent juncture only is 
scholanhip rcmhpieuous by. its ahseimo.M. jouriihl^ : 
it is severebi' firowped i^on when it makes the slightest 
show of raisinn ite.head Ivqm the abysmal dep^ to 
which Fleet Street (and, even mom sp, w&tever ^jteads 
for Fleet S^t in our bapltes oounUy) has, in the 
plentitudb of its igi^>rsiice, eonsign^ed It. This is, pre- 
eminently, the Age of tbo New Journalism ; and 
Jonrtud^ and i^cda^dbi^ are a# pefya ap^ As. fiff 
as the jTonrw rate, Is o^cefn^ it is 

safe to that Bo ‘ 

/ *** « . fficttas rears its ntountmns 

Ftim waves sarener far,** 
teal 4hbt' tib , 

k .JUioimai UiM mar ma a 


profenioiu. You could never catch them napping. In 
eapecinl, the^ were j^tepts in tte imirument of their 
eaittng. In their handii £n|^iah prow 

. . become a trumpet; whence .UiDp bhu) 
SmdHUibnttlimi/ etfoiiu" 

Th<gr>Jaww perfectly well ihat wdurianddp, hy iteelf, 
CKQiwt cony a jeunohst very for ; te.nionb leam’hew 
to put it to correct use. That was why th(g,:ji«(dc 
endteag troutde to prune and to poliih, 

the:ineolMiuos .^. their tnde HaiS|pwl^ of 
nisth-MPM, tpirifi, that tel^bttHlH 'doe^liillall 
fmm-tdf fib; that, instead hidiMBMa 
rMhavnte d' . 'and . eidtivetad, too, iHih' gHfduotijiyj^. 
Book^toe ehwM' never, -.ft is 'teoe, ho /de^tiia«^'’^^'H 
would be «H the hotter S it epald e9dst- 4de(h>t^ii^ 
with the 'idbility tO'W^ wb 8:; eter.'itwd^^dn^^ 
wbe^ and ffdtid no oom. . . - , t 

The i te uwe li eto that I have in aoind wen sot Wr 
dpe sebilaie bn( eicellant yonateO'; thdr tten th . 
the lyagupt'tnilh .that- fitestilim 
divotaad from fifai: ■ Thnr .JHW ''>Mt ' riuteMMeia '-Mf-jiilii.'.' 




Reich^tas afler ihe war 
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tiidoiy tibat litenttite is only for tho 'Viih brom.*’ 
Th^ heldi on tha othor hand, that it dionld bt the 
poMMion of the common man no lem than that of the 
dikttanie. It was eaid of Socratea that he brought 
down philosophy from heaven to inhabit among men. 
The same can, with equal truth, be said of these giants 
in the different realm of the ‘^humanities/’ They har- 
nessed them to the fleeting needs of journalism. Such 
being their high endeavour it was no wonder that they 
touched nothing tlmjb they did not adorn. The tiniest 
paragraph that they wrote had distinction stamped 
upon it, was invested with a sort of plenary inspiration. 
Reading their articles was a liberal education in itself. 
You were not fobbed off with the crumbs from their 
table : you were served with a full meal, as delicioiis 
as it wiui wholesome. You expected a toothsome thing 
anil you got it. 

Who were those masters ? In the main they were 
Scott, Spender, Massingham, and Gardiner. They 
formed a quartette that has never been surpassed any- 
where. They have had no single successor. It was, 
probably, not quite an accident that all of them 
belonged to tlie great Liberal party. During that period 
there was an efflorescence of the human qpirit in that 
party that was wcllnigh unique. In politics as well as 
in the arts it “flamed in the forehead of the morning 
sky.” Look where you would it was a Liberal that 
dominated the scene. It was from that cultural Pamir 
Plateau that all— or .nearly all— the rivers and rivulets 
of genius flowed and “winded somewhere safe to sea.” 
That illustrious savant, Lord Alorlcy himself, drew 
inspiration from the same prolific source. Naturally, 
these four figures whose names I have mentioned 
above had no option, so to speak, but to tread the 
same path of intellectual development. 

It would be unprofitable to go into the question 
of who was the tallest among them. There con be no- 
comparison where superlatives are concerned. The 
mountain-peaks are all snoiv-clad. Scott was, un- 
doubtedly, the doyen among them. He. .had also the 
advantage of being associated with the best daily in 
England. That, of necessity, gave him a “puU” that 
was, unfortunately, denied to others. He was the 
seniormost among them. His noble example could not 
but have been an invaluable asset, acting, as it must 
have ttone, as a sort of beaconlight to the younger set. 
Scott an institution by himself : the Mtaickealer 
OuarjUan a veritable “school” of journalism. In English 
journalism Scott was, indeed, a landmark ; and when 
he died the whole country rose as one man to render 
him homage. 

VI 

In So far as comparisons are possible among giants, 
however, it has always seemed to me that Massingham 
towered above them as Mount Everest towers above 
^nchanjangha and Nonga Parbat and the rest. 
Masnnj^am was in a class by himself, as Cowle>' said 
of Pindar, "He formed ^ vast species akme/VHis soul 
Via Him 0 itir and dwelt Be was the 


man of them allt thoui^ in unkiiid fate denied bkft 
the ohanos of becoming an institution in the came 
manner m Scott. Bis was a more fiery spirit: nor had 
he the knack of suffering fools (and knaves) idadlPi 
as anyone must have who is determined to make tto 
best of both the worlds. Even idealists^ if they do not 
wish to be “caught out,” usually contrive to have a 
streak of materialism deeply embedded in their com- 
position : if it escapes public detection it is because 
it is cunningly camouflaged and is made to form an 
inextricable part of the general colour-scheme. The 
lack of this protective principle, of this “safety-first” 
device, was Massingham’s undoing. 

Spender bad neither the idealism nor the brilliance 
of either Scott or Ma3Binghan». He was not an out- 
and-out Radical like thorn and was noted for adapting 
“the middle-of-lhc-road” policy in most matters. He 
brought everything to the touchstone of practicability. 
The words of Sir William Watson about Matthew 
Arnold are equally applicable to him : 

. . for though with ikill 
He sang oj beck and tarn and ghyll 
The deep authentic mountain thrill 
Ne'er ehook hie page, 

Somewhat oj worldling mingled etill 
With hard and edge/' 

This is not to belittle Spender’s contribution either 
to politics or to journalism ; but I am here dealing 
with the imponderables, and Spender, consistently 
displaying more of the diplomatist’s bkill than of the 
idealist’s fervour as he was wont to do, has, obvioiiriy, 
uo place in this “galley.” Even his literary style was 
not comparable to that of the other Three 
Musketeers. 

VII 

As for A. G. Gardiner there is not a lover of 
journalism o-r literature who docs not mourn his death, 
which occurred last year, though it had not been 
entirely unexpected. He bad long passed the psalmist's 
span of three score years and ten. That, however, does 
not mitigate the sense of our loss to any appreciable 
extent ; rather does it serve to heighten it. We had 
been so very much accustomed to take his presence in 
our midst for granted that now we cannot bear to 
contemplate the void caused by his dcxnise with any 
degree of equanimity. His was, indeed, a name to 
conjure with. The initials, “A.G.O.,” were known and 
honoured wherever they were found : they wore an 
instantaneous passport to our affection. We read every 
line of his that we could lay hands on, and, like Oliver 
Twist, asked for mion:. His writings meto svfflused with 
Charm. No wonder that even his wont enemies could 
not resist their lure. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
once you come to him, you could not leave him with- 
out a pang of regret. I can still remember many a 
dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened 
to be in the middle of an article, or essay, of bis. It 
is equally true that I often neglected my more serious 
■ttt(^ for the same reason. It can be stud of him, M 
It WM of someone ste Mere him, that be *%e|i^ 
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clfildriii from ind* old man from the ohimoeSP^ 
wmity Hie dteth ie a lorn in another re«)ect ' alio, ai 
U wai the of a raoe of jounudietio giante. 

I^ott in the Manoheater Guardian and Mamlnghani 
in the Daily GhramcU (and, later, in the Nation) and 
Spender in that “old sea-green incorruptible,” the 
WestminBlcr Gaiette, and Gardiner in the Daily News 
**magnoperated,'* in the late Mr. James Agate's beauti- 
ful phrase, as no “foursocoe” had ever been privileged 
to do. It WHS the grandest symphony that anyone could 
have lioped to hear. For nearly two decades Gardiner 
preached the Liberal doctrine from the pulpit that the 
Daily provided for him. I am not prepared to 

aver that he was a match for the other three in point 
of political lore. Politics was far from being his first 
love. He did not come to it con amore. Pride of place 
in his mind was always given to literature. But, with 
all liis limitations in that line, he managed to make up 
by unwearied diligence for what was lacking in primal 
impulse. 

vm 

To the public Gardiner is known more as an author 
than as a journalist. It is probable that now many have 
forgotten his editorship days but still remember with 
inexpressible gratitude the pleasure his printed pages 
gave them. When the late C. E. Montague resigned 
from the Mavtchcsler Guardian in order to dedicate 
himself entirely to the scr\*ice of literature a farewell 
dinner was arranged in his honour at tlie Reform Club 
in Manchester at which Scott presided. While propos- 
ing the guest, and after speaking of the affection 
which he was held, Scott proceeded : 

'‘Wc want to thank him for all he is and all 
he has done, the unswerving stand he has ever 
made for liberty, his deep and critical understand- 
ing of liU'rature, tlie drama, the finer arts, for the 
crystal clearness of his » style and ita wonderful 
vigour and vividness, for the model he has set 
before them of English pure and undefil^.”— C. E, 
Montague: A Mernmr, By Prof. Oliver Elton, 
Chntto k Windus. 1624, p. 

We may transfer this well-spoken eulogy word by 
word to Gardiner himself. Scott then refererd to 
Montague as an author : 

"Only in his books does he become completely 
himself. Montague has lived both lives, the life ot 
the journalist and the life of the autnor^-he has 
lived them hard, and he has lived them together. 
The paper of the day must die with the day, but 
its work, if well done, as Monta^ie has done it, 
docs not die ; it enters into the life of the nation 
and Jiclps to dir(x;t its mind and shape its destiny." 
— /Wd., pp. 266-7. 

This tribute also can be applied to Gardiner verbatim, 
Gardiner lived in his books much more than Montague 
did. Montague's passion was ai white heat even while 
writing the day's leading article in his paper or the 
notice of the previous night^s play in the theatre. This 
cannot bl said of Gardiner. He had always an eye to 
the future and practised a wise economy in his day-to- 
day work* While not itinting hie aervioe to the 
Daily Natn ha looked farther ahead thao moit imkiiii 


jottmalisti do. He was aa author flrit and a louttellM 
afterwards. 

DC 

I have brought in these namei— of Boott, BpeudeTi 
Massingham and Gardiner, that ii— with a view to 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale. They were 
joumalisle as well as scholars. Journalism, we may 
ooDccdc, is a lesser thing than authorship. In addition, 
it has the supreme disadvantage of being evanescent : 
it has its hour and then ceases te be. It is as fleeting 
as the raindrops on a widow-pane or as dictators in a 
South American Republic. Yet, because these four 
possessed minds that could transcend the hour they 
built for themselves monuments, not, indeed, of 
"storied urn or animated bust," but monuments much 
more permanent— monuments that reside in the rocesses 
of thankful hearts. These names, however, do not, by 
any means, exhaust the list. Brave men lived before, 
as well as since, Agamemnon, and the ranks of English 
journalism were never devoid of illustrious personages, 
though they might not, intellectually speaking, have 
attained quite “the thewes, the stature, bulk and big 
assemblancc" of the Big Four aforementioned. 

There was C. E. Montague, for instance. He was, 
if not “the noblest Roman of them all," a Roman, 
nionetheless, "of the same like," as the Scots would say. 
When he retired from the Manchester Guardian he left 
a legend behind him, a legend of his joumalistio 
accomplishments. He was eminent both as a scholar 
and as a journalist. His writings were masterpieces of 
composition. The esteem in which he was held by his 
brethren of the craft can be glimpsed from the exquisite 
tribute paid to him by his father-in-law, 0. P. Scott, 
which I quoted a few paragraphs earlier. Thus does 
Royalty salute Royalty. Montague was passionately in 
love with good writing and never grudged the time he 
gave to it. He was, by the example he set to others^ 
responsible in no small measure for the general raising 
of the standard of journalism in his day. 

X 

Next to Scott himself the Manchester Guardian 
owed the greatest debt to him. It was a rare privilege, 
indeed, for anyone to be able to boast that he leamt 
journalism at the feet of such acknowledged masters as 
Bcott and Montague. The late Mr. James Agate never 
tired of bestowing his meed of praise on “C. E. M." 
He would break off in tlie middle of a sentence and 
sing a hymn to the greater glory of that inimitable 
artist in words. And Mr. Agate could, in this matter, 
“tell a hawk from a handsaw." 

In his Eyo (the first of the series) Mr. Agate gives 
us this delicious vignette of Montague : 

"One went into Montague’s little room at the 
Manchester Guardian oflice and found him standing 
at a sort of writing pulpit, apparently, in view of 
the intensity of his attention, to you, utterly idle. 
Yet he was probably in the middle of a piece of 
I>yrotechnicB in comparison with which the virtuo- 
sities of concert performers are mere 
Next momiag, when yoa mad your paiwri yoB 
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nali 4 (»d that you had broken into the middle of 
some Liait-like but purely English rhapsody, that 
the Great Man had stopped in the middle of 
soaring octaves, suspended his performance to listen 
to your futilities, bowed you out, and resumed his 
passage at the demisemiquaver of bis leaving off/*— 
Haimh Hamilton, 1935^. 46. 

I have mentioned the name of H. W. Massiugham. 
To my mind he was the greatest journalist tliat Eng- 
land has ever produced, the like of him we shall never 
see again. His fondness for literature was a by-word 
among his colleagues. As for his prose style mere words 
cannot describe its matchless beauty : the panting pen 
toils after it in vain. About his sense of literature his 
colleague, the late Mr. H. W. Novinson, tells us : 


**As I said, the creation and steady maintenance 
of the literary page on the old Chromcle, and of the 
strong literary side upon the Nation^ so long «6 he 
remained editor, were characteristic. Ho never 
tolerated the fashionable separation of literature, 
or of ally other form of art from actual daily life. 
His mind was kci'nly alive to beauty in nature, in 
pictorial art, in the drama, and especially in 
literature ; but he detested tiie conception of an 
exclusive and cloistered beauty as a peculiar 
privilege of aesthetic and literary circles/* — 

Cape. 1920, p. 164. 


XH 

I have written enough to indicate how a journalist 
is the better for at least a modicum of scholanhip. All 
the great figures of English journalism were scholars, 
at any rate to a larger extent than we in our hapless 
country have any idea of. The journalist who comes 
to his profession via literature is any day bound to be 
head and shoulders above the journalist who comes tna 
something else. Even when writing on the sterling 
balances or on that fantastic **Plan'* to which Lord 
Mountbatten has given his august name a sense of 
literature never comes amiss. The share that the world*8 
masterpieces have on that queerest of all trades, 
journalism, is incalculable. It is not the extent of one’s 
knowledge that is the criterion but the wise assimilation 
of the little that one has contrived, in a busy life, to 
amass. It is not necessary to be a walking encyclo- 
paedia. The gist of the matter was put by Milton 
thus : 

" . . . . Who reads 

InccsRunlly and to kin reading brings not 
A s/tirit and judf/ment equal or superior 
(Atid what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek f) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep-versed in books and sJiaUow in himself/' 

0 : 


ENCROACHMENTS ON PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY IN THE NEW DRAFT 

CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 
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It is the Government of India Act of 1935 that for the 
first time definitely laid the foundation of federation 
in India and for the first time in our history, we 
worked and enjoyed ’Provincial Autonomy* during the 
last ten years (1937-1947). Provincial autonomy and 
federation mean that the provinces or the constituting 
units would enjoy complete self-government within the 
frame-work of the constitution, that is with regard to 
certain subjects that are specifically allotted to the 
provinces. In technical language, federation would 
recognise the splitting up. of the sovereign power 
between the Centre and the Units, each being entirely 
equal to and entirely independpjit of the other in their 
respective spheres. Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of this type of government, Indians have 
accepted this since 1937 and worked it enthusiastically 
for the last ten years and even zealously fought for it 
whenever the Centre tried to interfere with it. (The 
notable case was when the Premiers of U. P. *nd 
^har threatened to resign when the Centre tried to 
interfere on the question of the release of defienua 
in 1938). 

Having seen the taste of sueb autonomy, the people 
of India are now expecting only a sort of a federal 
government for India. This was the principle accepted 
tgr the Constituent Assembly and wq expected the 


Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assembly to 
keep ‘Provincial Autonomy* safe while framing the 
neir ronstitution. But unfortunately the Drafting 
Committee have not cared to bear it in mind, and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, they have produced a consti- 
tution (hat would give the Centre ample power to 
interfere in provincial matters, so much that the right 
of the people of the province to rule themselves 
according to their own wish within their sphere and 
by an executive of their own choice has been com- 
pletely taken away from them. I want to give a few 
such instances with the hope that it will attract the 
attention of the members of the Constituent Assembly. 

Such encroachments on Provincial Autonomy 
could be seen in the following instances and articles : 

(0 The name of the State. 

(»> Selection of the Govenuor. 

(tu) Declaration of the 'Emergency* by the 

- Governor. 

(iv) Impeachment of the Governar. 

(v) Amendments to provincial oenatitution. 

Thb Naicb 

Article One of the Draft Constitution says that 
Tndsa riiall be a Union of States.** The Draft Com- 
mittee assure us that there is aothix^( in the name and 
it does not in any way interfere with Hidia being a 
federation. Bat if there is nothiii^ in the name at all^ 
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why suggest a suggestive name and tell us it means there might be all sorts of troubles lor the piotiiioe, 
nothing. From the general comments made in the .as evidenced by the experience of Madras when 

ProGS on the Draft Constitution, the intention of the ^Prakusam was cleclcd Premier against the advice of 

Committee seems to suggest that India should have a jthc Congress High Command. 

strong centre. Nksiw among the federations of the If the Governor is really a ‘nominal’ one, then it 

world, some are strong and some are weak, ih the sense does not matter if he is an outsider or not. But the 
that in a strong fc’dciation the bonds of union are tight lOovemor in the future constitution is not at all 
and inelastic, t.e., the respective spheres of activity nominal. He is tliu watch-dog of the provincial peace 


rigidly laid down without any possibility of encroach- 
ment by either, any dispute about tba interpretation 
lof any point bring left to be decided by the Courts. 
In such a cntegoiy come tlie United States of America 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. Among the 
weaker federations could be mentioned the Union of 
Canada and the V.S.H.Il., if the latter could bo 
called a federation. Another feature of a strong 
federjition i.s that the rcsiiiu.'iry powers should be loft 
witJi the units us it is done in Uie U.S.A. In Canada 
the residuary ii(>'.v(?rs are vested in the Centre. Ls it an 
accident that whtire the units arc weak when compared 
with the C‘entre. the country is called a Union ? The 
roaiduar)' power in India vests with the Union. 

The Selection of the Govkunor 
Article 131 of the Draft Constitution prescribes 


and tranquillity and when ‘a grave emergency^ arises 
he has to act promptly and, in this coxmection, he has 
sweeping powem, .as we shall see presently. There are 
three kinds of nominal executives in this world today. 
One is the hereditary king of England who remains 
nominal by historical necesrtiry and expediency. The 
second is the Go\ erhor-Gcnerah -of the Dominions 
appointed^by nf England and maJe^ nominal 

by law. Aublhfcr is the elecird (by the Idgistatiire) 
Pi-csMcnt of Franco .who is„ al?o .made nominal by 
law* He is given no powers and, though the Govern- 
ment is carried on in his name, every decree of his 
should bo counter-signed by the concerned minister. 
Now the Indian Provincial Governor is not nominM 
in this respect and that is the real beginning of all 
trouble. Hence it is that he should be a citizen of 
the province and should bo chosen by the province 


the way the . Provincial Governor should be selected, itself. Why should, if the alternative is accciHed, the) 
Either— there is an option here-— ho i^ elected by the rirominal and iudiiiictly-choscn rrcsidont of India havwj 
adult voters of the province directly, or ho is appointed/ any po-wer to select the Provincial Governor? This* 


by the President of the Indian Union from among a 
panel of four candidates elected by the Provincial 
legislature by proportional reproaentaiion with a single 
transferable vote. In either case the Governor upcd 
not' belong to the province itself, it is enough he is a 
ciliscD of India and otherwis<> not disqualified. Tlie 
Governor is the chief executive of the province and 
all acts of the goverumont shall bo carried out in his 
name, though, except when h(’ could act under his 
discretion, he is to be guided by the aduce and aid 
of a cabinet of ministers. Tlie Governor, tliough the 
authors of the ‘model constitution for the provinces' 
(a sub-committ-ce of the Constituent Assembly with 
some of the Provincial mim.<itcrs as members) iniended 
to be a mere ‘nominal or 'constitutional Governor’ 

. like the English King or the Fi-eiich President, hi^ 
: certain powers with regard to some ‘emergency’ situa- 
jtions and tribal areas. That he could be an outsider 
to the pronnee, and, if the second alternative is 
I accepted, that ho could be indirectly elected and then 
selected by the President, is the first encroachment on 
)provincial autonomy. Why not make the provision 
that the Governor should belong to the province 
itself. The authors of the original scheme suggested 
that an outsider would bo impartial ; but would he 
not be indifferent also ? Another suggestion was that, 
though the provision was there, the adult voters of the 
province would not ordinarily elect on outsider, norths 
jaemivers of the legislature. But this is not a safeguard. 
If a fsentral party in power ecdecte a name for the 
Oovemorsiiip and the province does not elect him, 


I is not democracy. 

‘Embroency' Powebs 

Now let us see the provisions relating to ‘emer- 
gencies'. Article 188 of the Draft Constitution says 
B5 follows: 

“If at any time the Governor of a State (the 
provinces arc also called stales in the new Cons- 
titution) is satisfied that a grave emergency has 
arisen which threatens the peace and tranquillity 
of a state and that it is not possible to cany on 
the Government of the State in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, he may. by 
proL’luiiiation, declare that his function shall, to 
such extent as may be specified in the proclama- 
tion, be cxerciK*d by him in his discretion, and 
any such proclamation including provisions for 
susponding in whole or in part the operation of 
any jirovisions of this constitution relating to any 
body or authority in the State. ^ 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall 
authorise the Governor to suspend either in whole 
or in part the operation of^ any provision of this 
constitution relating to High Courts. 

(2) The proclamation shall be forthwith com- 
municated by the Governor to the President who 
may, thereupon, either revoke the proclamation or 
take such action as he considers appropriate in 
excercise of the emergency powers vested in him 
under Article 278 of this constitution, 

(3) A proclamation under this article shall 
cease to operate at the expiration of two weeks 
unlem revoked earlier by the Governor or by the 
President by public notification. 

(4) The functions of tlie Governor under this 
Article 'shsll be excercised by him in Ids discre*-^ , 
tion.'* ‘ 
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We do not kttow what kind of 'emerfencsr* th« 
.utbom of the original *moder constitution had iA 
heir mind when they gave this power to the 
Governor which they ordinarily hope to be revoked 
vithin two weeks. This Article is the counterpart of 
lection 98 of the Government of India Act 1935; and 
t is left to the discretion of the Governor to declare 
m ^emergency/ We are familiar with the abuse of 
lee. 98 in India so far. In a democracy and under 
independence, we cannot imagine a situation when 
the majority would have refused to shoulder power 
md form a cabinet, the only contingency which was 
under contemplation when Sec. 93 was added* to the 
1935 Act. It would be impossible to imaging a 
normal situation that would compel the Governor to 
use this Article, but that is not my point here. My 
point is that wlipn he uses that power under his 
'discretion*, he is made responsible to the President 
of the Union. One may my that this is a safeguard 
against the misuse of power by the Governor but 
this might also lead to abuses under certain circums- 
tances similar to those that existed in the N.-W. 
Province after the 15th of August, 1947. Suppose the 
Governor and the President happen to belong to one 
party and the majority in the Provincial legislature 
happen to belong to another. Will it not give ample 
power to the Governor to coerce the majority in the 
Assembly? 

Uzifortunaiely the future of the party position in 
India gives enough scope to the Governor to play 
mischief. 1 visualise a situation in certain provinces, 
especially those with more than one provincial lan- 
guage to have many parties in the Amembkes, with 
no party having a clean majority. So the Governor 
could easily take advantage of this fluid position and 
with the help of the so-called ‘independent* or un- 
attached members make or unmake ministries accord- 
ing to his own convenience, as it happened in Bind 
and Bengal many times. But my main question is 
why should the Centre have any power to interfere 
in provincial politics? If the normal constitution fails, 
there is ample provision in the Draft for the Governor 
to act. If the crisis is a minor one, he can dismiss 
a Ministry and appoint another and face the Isgisla- 
ture, or, if the crisis is a major one, ho can dissolve 
the Assembly and order fresh elections, in a demo- 
cracy. The electors are the final aibiters in such a 
matter. It is their business to select their provincial 
executive; but, instead of recognising their final and 
sovereign power, the authors have given that power 
to the President of the Union, who is another 
^nominal’, institution that is indirectly elected. And 
what happens to the province if the President agrees 
with the Governor is covered by Article 278 of the 
Draft- by which the President may assume to himself 
the powers of the Governor and the Ministers and 
the Parliament (the legislaiure of the Union) msy 
asBunie the powers of the provincial legUdature. WSth 
this the picture is eoo^lete and any party that hsa 


m 

a majority, in the Centre can easily coerce a Plrovineial 
Ministry run by any other party. Even if this may 
not bo normally used, this is a mischievous eon- 
tingenpy which we have to reckon with under condi- 
tions like those existing in the N.-WF. Province after 
partition as I stated earlier. This reduces Provincial 
autonomy to a farce. Of course, it is true that there 
is no provision in the Draft for the President to take 
the initiative in the matter, but the authors welcome 
a Governor who does not belong to the majority 
party in the Assembly and then give him this power 
so that he would himself be interested in taking an 
initiative. It is ridiculous that under any conditions 
a provintte ehould.be administered by the President 
and the Parliament and this should be remedied by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

iMmCllMENT 

Suppose a Governor misuses his powers and 
resorts to emergency powers and so on, the Draft 
provides for impeachment of the Governor for viola- 
tion of the constitution. It is the business of the legis- 
lature to judge whether the Governor has violated the 
Constitution or not. Article 137 deals with tliis problem 
and it runs as follows : 

Art. 137 (1) When a Governor is to be im- 
peached for violation of the constitution the charge 
shall be preferred by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State. 

(2) No such charge shall be preferred unless— 

а. the proposal to prefer such a charge is con- 
tained in a resolution which has been moved 
after a notice in writing signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Assembly has 
been given of their intention to move the 
resolution, and 

б. the resolution has been supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of the Asf^embly. 

(3) When a charge has been so preferred, the 
speaker of the Assembly shall inform the Chairman 
of the Council of States and thereupon the Council 
of States shall appoint a Committee which may 
consist or include 'persons who arc not members of 
the Council, to investigate tlie charge and the 
Governor shall have the right to appear and to be 
represented at such investigation. 

Look at the cumbersomeness of the procedure and 
the delay that might be caused. Dirty linen is washed 
in public at least three times du^ng the process, first 
before the Assembly presumably by the Ministers, and ^ 
next before the Council of States (who Washes there ^ 
is not known and also is not known whether such a 
resolution passed before by the Assembly should make 
the OouncU of States automatically to appdint an 
enquiry committee or the Council will again sit in 
judgement) and before the final committee. Ndbiody 
suggests that an impeachment should be a ebeap one 
and should be resorted to as often as the Ministers 
and the Govenor quarrel ; but, if it is found that the 
Governor is really violating (he constitution, some 
efiCeotfve remedy that will act as early as posiBible is 
required, because, oBseiwise as it 
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BSky impeachment proceedings would be finished before 
the lifetime of a Governor. Again the question of 
violating the constitution is a legal matter that 
deserves to be examined by a committee of legal 
experts, but our Draft Constitution has made it a 
political matter throughout, unless the Council of 
States is wise enough to appoint a few legal experts on 
the committee. Why not refer the matter to the 
Supreme Court and, if necessary, appoint a few jurors 
also for the hearing ? 

Another question which is much more of impor- 
tance for us DOW is why bring in the Council of States? 
The Council of States in India by no means corres- 
ponds to the Senate in America, nor .does it possess the 
powers and functions of that body. To what extent the 
Governor of a province has violated the constitution 
is a maltcr in which primarily the province alone is 
interested, and as long as the Govern'Or lias got at least 
one more than a third of the members of his party in 
the Assembly, he need not be afraid of any impeach- 
ment at all I I will picture to you some circumstances 
and you tcU me what yau can do if you are the chief 
minister of a province. There is a Governor in a 
province appointed by the President of the Union and 
the Governor has a third of the members of the House 
belonging to his own party. Now he begins behaving in 
an unconstitutional maimer with a view to end the 
ministry and bring his own party to power. Now what 
will you do to remedy the situation? The Chief 
Minister cannot go to court as under the constitution 
whatever advice he gives to the Governor or whether 
the Governor is acting accordingly or not is not matter 
for the courts to investigate. I^ook at Article 143 which 
runs as follows : 

(1) There shall be a council of ministers with 

the chief minister at the head to aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his functions, except iu 
so far as he is by or under this constitution required 
to exercise his functions or any of them in his dis- 
cretion. ' * 

(2) If any question arise.s whether any matter 
is or is not a matter as respects which the Governor 
is by or under this constitution required to act in 
his di«(cretion, the decision of the Goiernor in his 
discretion shall he final, and the validity of anything 
done by the Governor shall not be called in quesHou 
on the ground that ho ought or ought not. to have 
acted in his discretion. 

y (3^ The question whether any and if so what 

advice was tendered by ministers to the Governor 
shall ne t be enquired into by any court. 

Clauses 2 and 3 arc copied from the Government 
of India Act 1935. They were incorporated there in the 
1935 Act by un alien government ruling over India to 
strengthen llie hamis of its Governor, who was endowed 
with extraordinary powers and 'special responflibilities’ 
against a popular minis!, ry hostile to the Governor. 
Our Governor now not an alien nor has he any 
'special responsibilities.’ Then why blindly copy these 
provisions from the 1935 Act ? A straight enunciation 
of the functions of the Governor 'in his diseieiion' 


(which should be as few as possible and diould be the 
normal constitutional requirements like the appoint- 
ment of a ministiy and its dismisBal, etc.) and provi- 
sion of a constitutional requirement that every other 
decree of the Governor should contain the oounter- 
signature of the concerned minister as in France, or the 
chief minister, would be a better arrangement than 
give the Governor ample discretion to act 'in his dis- 
cretion* and then make it impossible for any court to 
ait in judgment. 

What is, then, the constitutional remedy for the 
Chief Minister of a province if the Governor exceeds 
the provisions of the constitution ? He cannot go to a 
coifit nor can he think of impeachment. Now impeach- 
ment is not* a normal remedy and should not be 
resortiHl to ordinarily. And again for a sufficient case 
to be made up the cup of sin must be filled sufficiently, 
f.c., the Governor should have violated the coa^Utution 
many times. This means that the Governor could easily 
over-ride the ministers in some cases till his cup is full, 
and, even then, he is safe if by doing so be is pleasing 
more than a third of the disgruntled members of the 
Ajsscmbly. Even if the Chief Minister is able to cross 
over these hurdles, then he has to please the Council 
of States who also should be satisfied with his case. 
We do not know who represents the case of the Chief 
Minister in the Council of States and who the case of 
the Governor. But there is eveiy likelihood of the 
Council of States taking a dificrent view, cither on 
grounds of indifference (as provincial matters, epccially 
of small provinces, may not evince much interest to the 
Council) or on political grounds. If that hurdle also 
is crossed, then comes tlio final enquiry, and meanwhile 
either the term of the Governor is over, or that of the 
Ministry, and again meanwhile the Governor could 
have done enough mischief. 

Tlio truth is that it is dangerous to give ao much 
discretion and emergency power to the Governor, make 
it impossibh for a Court to enquire and make & 
puppet second chamber of India to sit in judgment 
whether a committee should or should not be ap- 
pointed I The best and democratic way is different. In 
a real democracy it is the people of the province that 
should decide whether they want the Governor or the 
Chief Minister if there is a tussle between them, and 
so the appeal from the Assembly should be to the 
voters of the province but not to the Council of States, 
llic Drafting Committee have not taken into consi- 
deration such democratic devices as the initiative and 
the referendum. The Draft creates a dual executive 
in the province in the Governor and the Chief Minis- 
ter and also a number of opportimitics for quarrel 
between an undemocratic and ambitious Governor 
and a powerful Chief Minister with a majority in the 
Assembly, and, if there is a real tussle lor power 
between them for leadesship and differences soon 
arise, the sooner one is imoved the better and opt^ 
to choose between them should be left to the peio^ 
of the province and to nobody else. 
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* tn a real federation baied upon demoeraey^ the 
people of a federating unit have full eovereigntsr as far 
ae the provincial aphere ia concerned, and, aa aueh, 
they ahould have the full power to decide the way 
they would like to rule over themselvea. Article 204 of 
the Draft Constitution deala with the problem of 
amending the constitutifon and provides the following : 

t. Where the question of amending the consti- 
tution of India or the provinces aa far aa the 
Executive and the Legislature ia concerned, the 
passing of the amendment in the parliament is 
enough. 

ti. If it is a question that involves the alloca- 
tion of subjects between the provinces and the 
centre, or Uio representation of the provinces or 
States in the Parliament, or the powers of the 
Supreme Court, the amendment should be passed, in 
addition, in at least a half of provincial legislatures 
and a third of the Chief Commissioners' provinces. 

m. Where the question of only the method of 
choosing a Governor ia concerned or the number of 
houses of legislature, an amendment could emanate 
in the province and then it should be passed by the 
Indian Parliament. 

Here again there is an encroachment on provincial 
autonomy. Why should the Centre have the right to 
amend the constitution relating to the provinces ? One 
may say that it is to ensure uniformity. Now there is 
no special advantage in having a uniform constitution 
for the whole *of the Indian provinces. We have 
already reconciled ourselves to three kinds of 'States’ 
as the Drafting Committee call all the units of the 
federation,— to what are now called Governor's pro- 
vinces, Indian States, and the Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces and a fourth one if their suggestion for the 
rule of the merging states is accepted. The Constitutions 
of the Indian States are not uniform and not subject 
to the will of the Indian Parliament. Why should there 
be uniformity among thj provinces. Suppose the people 
of a province are dissatii^ed with this cabinet system 
of government (where there cannot be a stable ministry 
for want of clear majority as in Fiance) th^ should 
have the power to amend their constitution within the 
general framework to suit their purpose ,to choosy the 
American presidential type or the Swiss federal type. 
Sn any case it is better to leave it to them as it is they 
that feel the inconvenience of a bad constitution. 

Again the Draft Constitution is not clear if the 
Parliament could amend the constitution of the pro* 
Vinces or not on its own initiative and, more important 
than that, if the Parliament could initiate amendment 
of the constitution of any single province. If the pro- 
vision is so sweeping, and there is nothing to prevent 
us. from inteipreting it so, then it means complete 
subordination of the province to the Centre which is 
jnin undemocratte and ‘unfederal,’ if I may call it so. 
Anfa it may be usM to coerce ’rebel’ piovineee. 


CowaTnuoK . 

I have come to the end of my article. I have tried 
to prove here that the Centre hu been given too many 
over-riding powers over the provinces and provioeiil 
autonomy has been encroached upon in many respects. 
I agree that there should be ’checks’ and ’balances’ in 
a constitution, but the Drafting Committee have tried 
to get them from the wrong direction. The proper 
cheek and Anal arbiters in any constitutional matter are 
the voters. Instead of looking in that direction, the 
Drafting Committee are looking in the direction of 
the Centre which is a negation of the principles C)f 
democracy and federation. Such encroachments on the 
spheres of the provinces by the Centre, though normally 
intended to cover extraordinary situations, might also 
be used for political ends and that is a contingency 
which we cannot ignore, for, after all, morality and 
politics do not always go together. I do not for a 
moment deny that India should have a strong Centre 
or that it should not have the power to the 

provinces follow its policy in extraordinary situatione 
like war, etc. But for these purposes we can make 
oilier constitutional provisiotLs. Already the Seventh 
Schedule (the sciiedule dealing with the list of Pro- 
vincial and Central subjects) is strongly in favour of 
the Centre and there is also the provision that the 
Centre could declare an emergency. That is enough 
for an emergency. But under normal circumstances, 
and within the limited and clearly defined provincial 
sphere, the Centre should not have any voice. There 
is no justification for it and it is undemocratic. 

My careful study of the working of Provincial 
autonomy in India under the Act of 1935 and the 
study of the Draft Constitution in the light of that 
makes me suggast the following to be incorporated 
in our future constitution: 

i. The Governor to be elected by tlje majority 
of the Legislature. He should have no ’specif 
responsibilities’ and his powers ‘in liis discretion’ 
should be limited to the normal constitutional 
requirements like the appointment of Chief Minis- 
ter, etc., on strict democratic lines. 

ii. The Governor could be recalled by the 
people on the initiative of the legislature. 

iii. The emergency powers should be used by 

Goi’emor for only a short period to enable 

him to dissolve the Ammbly and appoint a fresh 
Ministry. The appeal should therefore be to the 
Provincial voters and Article 278 that 'gives powers 
to the President and the Parliament to assume 
control over the Province should completely be 
dropped. Excepting' this and otlior of the limited 
discretionary powers, every other net the 
Governor Aouid be countersigned by the Chief 
Minister, 

hr. Tlie Centi'e should not have the power to 
.amend the Provincial constitutions without tb^ 
consent and in pure provincial qr^res, every 
province should have the power to amend t^ 
constitution by direct democratic devices the 
intiatiive and tefertudiudu 



COtttttlMtdM IN ttAUtA 

A Bfanace to Indian Labour 


Bt Dfc C. SIVA RAMA SASTRY, 
Sz-M$iieal Oifieir, Cangnti M$diedl Minion to Moteya 


Rannn Saojmas 

A WAVE of unprecedented indulgence in murder 
and loot by politically inspired terrorists has created 
a new situation in Malays. The terrorists are believed 
to be Chinese communists exclusively. Pei'ak and 
Johore areas are the worst affected by these gangs. 
The total number of murders of businessmen (Chinese) 
and estate managers (British) has mounted up to over 
twenty siiuje the beginning of May. 

Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, Commissioner-General 
for the United Kingdom in South East Asia, has stated 
that international communism is playing un important 
part in this unrest. From what 1 studied at close 
quarters, 1 have no reason to disbelieve his statement. 

Mr. Creech Jones, the present Britisli Colonial 
Secretary, stated in the Hou^e of Commons on the 
IGth of June, 1G48 that the Colonial Office was con- 
aidering the use of troops to restore order in Malaya. 

To combat what is described by the police as 
^Chinese gangster members of a communist strong 
Arm<Corpa, out to destroy the rubber and tin indus- 
tries/ Sir Edward Gent, the Britisli High Commissioner, 
has granted to the local auth^oritles veiy extensive 
and arbitrary powers. What is the background for all 
this explosive situation? How far does it affect 


it was because of the fear of any ponible 
reactions by the Indian laboureie. 

There were still many Indian labour leaders with 
character who believed in comtpromise aa the blise of 
life. They used to organise strikes, where inevitable, 
and whenever these people settled strikes amicably 
and justly, taking into consideration the investments, 
returns, produce and other factors, the communists 
used to dub these people as the agents of the British 
planters and instigate the Indian labourers to finish 
them off. The labourers arc illiterate and are apt to 
believe this. 1 1 . 

To the communist, conflict and not co^mpromise ia 
the basis of life. He does not csirc whether the imaae- 
diate annihilation of his own people and that of his 
own SUte takes place. If all States die, and Russia 
alone lives, world communism will be a reality and he 
will be happy. Every word and action of his is tuned 
to the foreign policy of Rusria and the every principle 
of Stalini-^m for export are planned for this purpose. 

The communists hitherto hoped to bring about 
revolution by making labour demand wages beyond 
the means of capital to pay. Now they seem to have 
chalked out a new plan. Murder of industrialists and 
businessmen and the conseqtient effects of terrorism 


Indians in Malaya? 

Tliough Indians have no hand in any of these 
crimes, it is unlikely Uiat the Indian labour can escape 
the dire consequences that will follow the closure of 
plantations in Malaya which is inevitable if terrorism 
continues. 

Indian Labour hit most bt Ommunistb 

Of the 7) Jaklis of Malayan Indians, 8} lakhs arc 
engaged as rubber tappers. Many others are working 
as wage-earning labourers in plantations and mines. 
In September, 1M6, 1 brought it to the notice of l-bc 
Government as well as to the A.-I.C.C. the impending 
communist menace to Indians in Malaya. 

The Indian labour did not yet fall by then into 
the communist trap. The reasons were not far to 
seek. Communists were controlling the better organised 
Chinese labour. On several occasions previously, 
tliose Chinese Communists dragged the Indian labour 
into slrikcB and managed to dump Chinese labour 
their place at the most opportune moment. Further, 
most of the Indian workers were I. N. A. sympathisers 
and would not give up their nationalist sentiments. 
The Indian labour soon started to organise themselves 
into separate Indian trade unions. Thei^upon the 
communists tried new tactics. This time they tried 
to buy off the Indian labour leaders with bribes,* 
failing which they ev%n wanted to use any force to 
win them over. If the communists did not actually 
by force aqy of the Indian labour leadsm euc- 


are tne surest and the easiest ways of cresting anarchy 
and chaos. Out of anarchy and chaos, the communists 
hope to wade through to power. They must be made 
to realise that crime docs not pay. 

Gbnbral CoNomoNB IN Malata 
In Malaya most of the agriculture is indus- 
trialised. This capitalisation of agriculture is a step 
preceding socialism (of the Russian brand) according 
to Stalinism. PVagmentation is uneconomical from 
labour’s point of view. The murder of managew and 
businessmen will mean closure of the estates with the 
consequent unemployment of millions of laboureis. 

Further, the future of rubber is very shaky in 
view of the development of the synthetic stuff. 
Plantations and mines in Malaya require huge sums 
for itmiodeJJing so that they may recover completely 
from war damage. Malaya ia entirely dependent 
upon foreign imports for the supply of foodstuff, 
clothes and other basic amenities of life. Any 
dislocation of the economic life of Malaya at 
this stage will bring about unt(dd miseries not only 
to the industrialists but also to the common men if 
Malaya fails to produce more. ' 

planter knows that the Indian labour 
wedded es it is to ethics and morality, has no hand 
m the ugly gangsterism now prevalent in Malaya, yet 
* Indian labourere slo&e that 
will be wiped out ffietf if the plaatatioiiB am nljwiod 
^ businesB comes to a standstill. The 
(CSm ttoiliy} via bd sab. is high tiflia 



is on '» aouod b«ai» to lave iteolf from the awnd bads. The IndiBa poUtiml leaden are mostly 

clutehsa of interttstioiial eomammsm. agents of Malayaii Indian Chettims. These 

Chettian joined hands with the European planters to 
lliGHt-wiHO Ektbxhibm BssroNBiBU! WB LWT B^IOH locltouts itt isolated estaleB and starve labour 

. Capital ienda to aqueaao. The European plaatM j| demanded anything. As a rule the amenities 
should have been more liberal after war ^ what CUwttUn to Indian labouren are lew than 

they were before. Several regional planter^ assoma- pjanten. They even planned 

tions unanimously passed resoluUons to starve and Qovenunent to repatriate Indian 

subdue labour by prolonged lockouts ishere labow ^ ^ commercial intereste are 

fought for the redress of their grievances. Labour did exclusive Tndiim interests in Malaya. Ihe 

have serious grievances. Where appeal to reason wd Indian. Congress, whose founder-preddent is 

fairplay fails, labour will have no oAer al^tove BepresenUtdve in Malaya, is the 

Uian to go on strike. The remedy for this is hberahsm organisation of the commercial elements of 

on the part of planters and not vindicUve antagonism, ^he Malayan Indian labour could not find 

The niggardly atUtude of the planters drove labour 

into the other extreme. Ever smee Lord Mount- p^pj^ ^y^s 

battcu left Malaya as a Supremo, the admdnuitration 

•('f Malaya fell iuto the hands of the most sinister Thb path of SAHcrr 

right-wing rulers. Neither Mr. Gent nor Mr. Mac- The path of safety for an Indian labourer lies in 
douald are the persons capable enough to view labour moderation and comproxniso and not in conflict and 
grievances dispassionately and with sympathy. In June chaos. If Indian labour is allowed to drift with the 
last I received a letter from a lady controlling over wind, it is no use ib repent at leisure for the dire 
twenty thousand labourers in Perak area stating that consequences that will threaten his very existence, 
the labour policy of the Government was disruptive The British Government must replace 
to the labour organisations in Malaya. Disrupted by with a more liberally minded man. The India Goveru- 
the Government and oppressed by capitalists, labour, ment must appoint a liberally minded mitn as its 
iiucducaled as it is, is very likely to fall an easy Representative in Malaya, one who can win the 
prey to the unscrupulous communist propaganda. confidence of labour and lead them in the zudit path. 

The Chinese labour has already fallen into com- Malaya requires as no other colony does a group 
muuist hands. The Indian labour would have escaped of trade union workers to organise its labour on sound 
and can still escape if it is allowed to organise on a lines. Will the socialists take up their cause? 

-: 0 : 

THE PARTITION OF GERMANY 

By bUBRATA ROY CHOWDHURY, uji. (CAL.)f d.a. (Cantab), BABaiaTiBhA^LAW 

At the Crimea and Berlin Oonferenoes that were recriminations, undignified abuse and bellicose propa- 
held in 1SM5, the Allied Nations in their exuberance ganda, tliat are too frequently hailing from responsible 
of triumphant victory displayed a remarkable degree sources in Moscow and Washington. Both sides are to 

of unanimity that has since ebbed, disappointing share the blame. Marshall has obstinately refused a 

millions. Broadly speaking their German policy was fair dead to Molotov in his reparation demands— the 
^embodied in four **D'’s-~demobiliriation, disarmament, principle of which Roosevelt had so generously con- 
denacification and deimlustrialisation. Since then a ceded. Molotov, on the other hand, would not budge 
bewildering mass of conferences have been h^ld iu on inch to make reparation removals conupatihle With 
Paris, Moscow and London, but each one ended in a the economic revival of Germany. Anyone ideologically 
[ deadlock. Eventually tin December 16, 1647, there separated Arom a Communist or fellow-traveller, even 
i»me from London the big news'" of the final .p,arting thoufl^ a staunch anti-Nasi, and inclined towards 
of ways between the East and West. Hie ^viaon democratic Socialism, is marked out in Ru^an eyes 

of Germany became an aecompliidied fact. It is on as a dangerous Fascist, and hence his UqhiUlation is 

tjria basis that the. occupying authorities of the the indispensable price for Rusrian co-Of^^n ;:for 
Irisonia— the UB.A., Britisli and the Frenoh^lcAg a Ifnited Germany. Hie Americans have, reacted 
with the Benelux ^ Powers, have lately agreed io equally violent and are bent on shieldiniif a 
London an the creation of n state' in Western Ocr- m^t of tile right, led by the Christian Demderatio 
. jaany, which is destined to play a dedrive role & the tii^on, which is avowedly capitalist la btit|iOiok, and 
. l rehabilitatioa of Western Europe. * by the near*>FbMnst d^ustrikt'. ' o^ 

, ^ Roer sinoe this ttagie faiture of the Rossiami and^ Qdrtaaib^; SehumMier^C Bbdial ‘ 

mlinaly in as miimto in the British 

.1^'- boeni i&tiiisyed.- at' - thd"-. ' Aliiet^^:{R^ 
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Bamog remirgeoce of a militant Germany is 
&dmltt«diy the deofared . aim of all the occupying 
Powers. But the gulf is widening e^ ery day between 
what ia professed and what id performed. Four major 
i^mptoms are already visible which seem to indicate 
that once more in European history, German mili- 
tancy may throw o inenaoing challenge to human 
civiliaation. Tliese are, failure of the re-education 
programme, discarding the plan for decentralisation, 
and survival of an industrial potential far in excess 
of peace-time needs, unchanged pattern of business 
ownership and the conslitutional .shape of the West 
German State. 

Re-«ducation in democratic ways is only a make- 
believe slogan, and rather more apparent than real. 
Drastic economic reforms in the Russian sone have 
made the putli t.ownrd.s socialism an easy one, but it 
is socialism without democracy, us one pattern of 
totalitarian regime is being replaced by another. There 
has been no appreciable changes in the jisychological 
set-up of the Germans in the Western Zones, and it is 
the experience of many recent visitors that the 
average man there still remains a N'aai at heart. What 
Hitler taught for years went deep into hie mind, and 
a few splasht^ of democratic white-wash will not help 
him in his political re-birth. He now feels he has to 
play the role of a major partner in the Allied Camp, 
in case there is an armed conflict with the Soviet 
Union. This eggs on his militaiy instinct, and that is 
a task after his heart’s desire, for whicli he does not 
require much pemiasion. He therefore asks for 
gvid pro quo. Tlie semi-official document prepared 
by Senator Haimasen for circulation in the Western 
Zones oontaine an emphatic assertion that the Germans 
are already being unjustly treated and that, as a 
matter of right, .they should not pay reparatious. Thia 
is the same tune as piped in Mein Kemp}, and little 
Hitlem, obstinate, arrogant and entirely unre))enttint, 
are just biding their times. 

There survives in Germany an industrial potential 
far in excess of peace-time needs. The popular im- 
pression that the counfry is so devastated that she 
will take many years before she can reach her peace- 
time production level is not true. This is wKat Mr. 
Jacques Ruefl, President of Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, obBer\'ed, ’The over-mdustrialisation of Ger- 
many for military purposes has created cemditions in 
which, despite destruction and the exceptional wear- 
and-tear of war, there remains an industrial potential 
which in any case and no matter what may be the 
outbome of the present controversies, is vastly superior 
to the requirements of peace-time economy/’ The 
UBA. is tent on building up a strong industrialimid 
Germiny that wjfl, on the one hand^ help to <flieek the 
Westward dfensive et Russian Oommunim, and on the 
other, act'ae tetegral part in the economic recovery 
and wSSaMn |>ltefuufiig ol Western Bitrope. This irilh 
isgdifmt Aaiaiioim businem prospects end 
1m, iSieiMbre dbtained the blesrinis of Jc^ INiw 


Dulles, the big brain behind . State Department. 
What is commonly known as XSruRerissktiQn of Gennaiiy 
reallymeans a programme of thorough rehabilitation of 
ilie Ruhr industries, so faultlessly thorouih that even 
the French have started quaking in their Shoes at the 
thought of its dangerous inplications. The French are 
aware of what happened under Daweasation of Ger- 
many when, at the end of World War I, American, 
British and Dutch capital poured in to strengthen the 
German monopolies and international cartels which 
served as massive pillars of Hitler’s regime. The 
political motive is now, as it wa.s then, the creation 
of an anti-Russian front. 

It seems therefore that there is no room for sur- 
prise that in' the Bizonia, one of the agreed D’s— 
deindustrialization — has been silently dropped. Many 
of the war plants scheduled in 1040 for immediate 
destruction have been preserved. Even the reduced 
dismantling plan is almost abandoned although, iu 
Eastern jGermany, the Russians have carried it out 
pi-etty thoroughly. Western Germany has a population 
of 45 miUions as against 17 millions in the East. In 
tlic We.?t are concentrated 86 p.c. of German steel, 
80 p.c. of her coal and 61 p.c. of industrial produc- 
tion. The industrial resources of tliis part are only 
second to iliat of Britain in Europe, and it is mainly 
here and not in the Russian Zone, that one shall 
locate the potential danger of revival of a militant 
Germany. 

The French have alrci^y given way on practi- 
cally every issue. They wanted separatidn of Ruhr 
and Rhineland from Germany. This was not conceded. 
They asked for international control of the chief 
industries of the Ruhr. Here again they were dis- 
appointed. Now they are pressed by the U. S. to give 
up the idea even of an adequate control over the 
distribution of the Ruhr's output, except perhaps the 
allocation of exports of coal, coke and steel, aud this 
takes away, as the correspondent of the Monchealer 
Guardian observed, the last guarantee that the greatest 
industrial area in Europe shall not again become the 
anvil on which is forg^ a new aggressive German 
war machine. 

International control of the Ruhr is meaningless 
without establishing a sort of balance of power. Inside 
the coal-iTonnsteel area, of Western Europe, ss sug- 
gested by Andre Geraud, which alone egn -^tsjee away 
German monopoly and equally distribute the produc- 
tive power between interested countries in Ike West. 
The Germans will probably lose a number of blast 
furnaces and steel mills, but then, sh^ndd they really 
need more steel for legitimate purposes, they can 
always get it frodi their neighbours. Ciue jwt merit 
of this scheme is that it makes effective ^viaioa for 
^temational control of German industrial moiMBM 
without however retarding economic leee^ of; 
Weriem Eiircqie. ^ , as not ase^piidiile ie Ihe 
Ameriesaui and the FriMdi caimiot.be tdsmed if 
a. jwt in 
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potential of the Huhr. I gethmd the imprettioa of 
their ^treme voeaidneas when I nisited Perie lest yett. 
The old pattern of ownership is still there io 
Western Oermany. It is true that North German 
Steel Control is Idecartelised. In other words, twenty 
companies have been detached from the parent steel 
union. But individual ownership still remains private 
and there is hardly any bar lor them to recarteUse 
once there is a little slackness in Allied pressure. 
Moreover, German assets abroad have been veiled 
and protected in order that tlie vested private 
interests may remain intact. It seems therefore that 
Bovin does not really mean what he says about 
socializing heavy industries in the Ruhr. The situation 
ns it prevails has been well det)ictcd by the special 
corif ..-pondeut of the New SMcmman and Nation, 
"Heavy industrialists and fnanciers starved in the 
highest i>osls of Hitler’s Germany. They ran the 
country, they owned the Slate. In Western Germany 
today it is not a great exaggeration to say that they 
(or their strawmen) still own the state. The only 
difference is that they are not running it yet. Or not 
quite.” 

The constitutional shape of the West German 
State is a matter upon which every Frenchman I 
came across held n strong view. In the interest of 
tlieir security the French arc desperately trying for 
a loose federation of separatist and semi-independent 
Landers (Provinces or States) with a Centre holding 
the minimum of powers. It is their intention to pre- 
vent the Germans from waging another war— even 
though a war that it may again lose. The Americans, 
however, believe that economic progress is impossible 


unless there is a fairly strong Central Government 
irithin the federal structure of the new State,, and 
they are inclined to dismiss French apprehension m 
liyper-oensitive* in the same way as Lloyd George did 
after the end of the First World War. This is broadly 
speaking also the British view. The problemi no 
doubt is one of degree, as the London Times recently 
observed, *'An endowment of the Germans with full 
authority Would risk the early emergence of persons 
and policies, that belong to the heritage of EGtler; 
the stinting of authority beyond the point at which 
the Germans feel themselves genuinely responsible for 
Solf-go\ ernment can only ensure lassitude and in- 
efficiency.** 

From 8eptemi)Ci‘ 1, ihe * Constituent Assembly of 
the projecjied West German State is expected to 
commence its fuaclion. An occupation Statute in 
likely to be introduced which will provide for Allied 
control in matters of defence and foreign policy. Be 
that as it may, the Russians have cleverly contrived 
to throw the burdpn of dividing Germany on to the 
.shoulders of America and Britain. The Soviet- 
sponsored Peoples’ Congress has already launched its 
unity campaign which in all probablity will stir the 
imagination of the vanquished Germans. The Russiana 
are also in a position to put unbearable pressure ou 
the Western Powers to quit Berlin. They will 
probably make Berlin the seat of their 'rear German 
Government with powers actually confined to the 
East, but with an eye towards the West. Anyway, 
it ui hard to believe that the political technique of 
partition which nowhere has worked satisfactorily 
will succeed in the case of Germany. 

; 0 ; 


NOTES ON THE MASANJORE DAM 

Bt gopikabilas sen 


Tua Masaujore Dam forms a part of the proposed 
Mor Project. For some reason or other, the execution 
of the Project seems to have been held up for some 
time. There are however certain facts relat^ to the 
area in question which the public should know, so 
that they can realise why the work should be unite- 
taken at the earliest opportunity. 

The facts presented below will prove ^e 
portion of the Santal Paiganas which will be involved, 
if the Project is undertaken, is economically tied 
more closely with Birbhum than with the northern 
districts of Khar which lie adjacent to it. The per- 
ganas of Beipata, Mtlhsmmadabad or Karaya-K^^w- 
hit have veiy close trade as well as social relations 
with the distriet of ESdbhum. This is true partfeularly 
of onginal hdiabitaiitB id the area and not cd the 
who are immigrants. The language of lUfi 
^ p^mdar rei^ Itm hem dtasrified as a dl4sei 6l 
.^Wsetm Ben^afi fay GrioMa UmeiHK, Histedcs^ too, 
tawwi'.piiirt'y tiM' 


from the District for administrative reasons after the 
rising of 18S6. 

The present trouble due to which the Proj^t b 
being delayed seems to be due to the fear ttet if a 
region which is now under the administration of Bihar 
prospers by association with Bengal, then the latter 
Province may one day claim, the area as its own. The 
present writer is however interested in showing that, 
whoever may rule over the land in the present or in 
the future, there are various urgent reasons , why the 
work should be executed as early as poss&le, Thaa 
Biibbum will prosper, (not at the expevm^oi anyone 
else); and at the same time, the .QOntigii|bnB area in 
Khar will share in that prosperity ^ ns :jit is already 
Sharing in the economy of the former distiist. 

Omem cw thb daman 

.1. Tl)e first thing to note abdttt^ Santal 
•Tiaiganas .is that it is not thw /^twgsba ; thsy. orc' 
neiiiker the qriipftal iidiab^^ that 

today -jbem'. tjlmir. ^cedSsliq^ 



TRB uom^ REVIEW FOR AUGIISt; M 


Dklrkd CkueHeer cf Amtol PartfaTuu (Edited by Mr. 
O^Malky, ItilO) it ie written i 

^Tiie Santale seem, to have . settled first in the 
distriet between ITtO and ,1810» having made their 
way northwaifdB from Birbhum* where they had be^n 
brought in to clear jungle and drive out the wild 
beasts which then infested the country. The enact 
/date;at which the first body of immigrants came i9 
not known, but the nnpublished manuscript oi 
Buchanan Hamilton shows that a number of them 
had settled in the Duraka Subdiviedou by 1819. . . • 

- Between 1815 and 1830 there appears to have been 
a further advance of the Santals. In 1818, Mr. 
Sutherland found them bufsy eJoaring the forests 
below the hills in the Godda Subdivision ; in 1827, 
Mr. Ward noticed that they had settled in the 
extreme north of the Subdivision ; while a report ol 
Mr. Dunbar, Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 
1836 no less than 427 villages had been established 
in the Damin-i-Koh ‘inhabited by Santals and 
Bhuyas hut chiefly by the former.* Under the 
niimstratJon of Mr. Pontet, who was directed to give 
them eveiy encouragement in clearing jungle, the 
Santals spread far and wide without much opposi- 
tion from the idle Paharias, and even penetrated to 
the Burhnil Valley in the heart of the Rajmahal 
HUJs” 

The aforementioned Mr. Ward wrote : 

“There are within this described line two or 
three villages established by the race of people 
ealh'd Suutars. These people are natives of Sing- 
bhoom and adjacent country ; their habits and 
customs are singular ; they are of no caste, esetremely 
hardy and industrious, and are upon the whole 
considered an extraordinary race of beings. They 
emigrate fro-m their own country (o those districts 
which are known to abound most in forests, and 
whe^e they are welcomed by the camindar.s who 
invite tlicm to settle. From choice they select the 
nio.st wild spots, and so great is tlicir predilection for 
the wildest places, that they are seldom known to 
remain at one station longer than it takes to clear 
and bring it into cultivation.** 

The uiigraiory habit of the Santals is noted in the 
Dialrict Qaxeiteer : 

**The tribe is still spreading east and north, and 
the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in 
the districts that adjoin*^' the Santa! Parganas, but 
makes itself felt even further away in those parts 
of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra which share with 
Malda the elevated tract of semi-lateriie known as 
the Barind. Dinajpur alone contains more than 48^00 
persons bom in the Santal Parganas, and Rajshahi 
and Bogra more than ACXX),'* 

Mr. Carstairs who was Deputy Oommissksfier of 
the Santal Parganos from 1886 to 1899, in hia memoirs 
entitled The lAtih TTorW of an Indian Distriet Ogieer, 
writes (bus of the Santals ; 

what of the Santhals 7 Where were they ? 
That is the wonderful part of the stoiy. So far m 
we know, at the time of the Peiananent Settlement 
there was not a single Soathal in the whole of this 
area. Bhunyas, Kbetowries, Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
Higldandere— yes, but Sonthale— no.*’ 

But even after the greait migration, t^e Santals did 
not at iGny time form a majority of ifo population of 
the dii^ct. In 1861, they were only 86*6 per cent of 
^e population (iride Census Report, MOD, The ancient 


mahal Hills aecotimted for 4 per cent* Tlie balance of 
60 per cent or so was made Up of Hindua and Muriims, 
Bhagalpur people in the north and Biibhum people in 
the south. 

2. In 1855, the Santals rose in rebellion which was 
put down after an extensive military campaign. Among 
the causes that led to it wore exaction of money*^ 
lenders and oppression "of petty olBciala. Immediately 
after, as a measure of pacification, a new district called 
Santal Parganas was created. Out of its'area o-f 5400 sq. 
miles roughly 3500 sq. miles were taken from Bhagal- 
pur District, 1500 sq. miles from Birblmm, and 400 sq- 
miles from Murshidabad. The Bhagalpur. portion went 
to form the Subdivisions of Godda, Rajmahal, the 
northern part of Duinka and a part of Pakur. The 
Birbhum- portion (consisting of parganas Sanith- 
Dcoghar, Pabia, KundahitrKaraya, Muhammadaliad 
and part of pargana Darin Maulcswar) went to form 
the Subdivisions of Deogbar, Jamiara and the southern 
portion of Dumka. The Murshidabad portion went to 
form a part of Pakur Subdivision. In the newly created 
district a special Non-Regulation system of adminis- 
tration was set up by Act XXVII of 1855 whose 
principles arc summarised as follows : 

“To have no intermediary belween llie Santal 
and the Assistant Commissioner ; to have c('m- 
plaints made verbally without a written petition ; 
to have all criminal work carried on wilh the help 
of Santals themselves.** 

Mr. Carstairs who worked this s>*st,em for thirteen 
years in his memoirs comments thus : 

**Tho Sonthala were a minority of the people. 
They owned none of the land ; they did not trade; 
they were looked down upon by the other inhabi- 
tants as little better tlian beasts. They liad not ’even 
a reputation as fighting men : and if they hud any, 
they lost it in the rebellion. They had been living 
for fifty years under the ordinary law of the land. 
Yet for their sakes a new constitution was devised, 
to which not only they- but all the other inhabitants 
were made subject. I call this a wonderful turn of 
events. There is nothing like it in all history.*' 

But the legal cordon thus drawn round large tracts 
of Bhagalpur and Birbhum districts for the benefit "Of 
the Santal minority did. nol fundamentally alter the 
lives of the indigenous non-Santals, Dikns as th^ 
were called by the Santals, who continued to have 
trade and social relations with tlieir friends and 
kinsmen across the new boundaiy. 

OftlGENAL HiSIOBY Of THE AbEA IN QUESTION 
8. For centuries Biibhum was a semi-independent 
principality on tlie border of the jungle country with 
its capital at Nagar (Rajnagar) first under Hindu, 
then under Muslim rulm. The Raja of Nagas tbdk np 
arms against the' BriUiA but was defeated in 1760. In 
1770 was the great famine of Bengal. When the 
Permanent Settlemefit came in 1793, the Raja could 
not meet its demands and his extensive domain fi^ 
away. Birbhum m those days was much lar^sr than the 
present district cd that name. Major Reinml’s mp, 
based, OB his survey of 1767-71, which is aeeeiyM. no 
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Birbbtim cxtc^nded in the wcisst to Deoghar and JamiUra, 
and on the notth to Dumka including the pargana 
Belpata. Ancording to Sheriaiadar Grant in bia Historic 
floZ and Cofnparaiive View of the Bevenjic/i of Bengal, 
publiahod in 1788, quoted in tlic SeUlement Report of 
Birbkvm 0^54*32) , the aemindary of Birbhum con- 
nisted of 22 parganas covering 3858 sr). miles and 
aaseaaad for the revenue-paying portion to a jama of 
308,509 1>y Murahid Kuli Kh;in. Grant goes on to 
say : 

‘^'he remaining two-llnrds proportion of terri- 
tory were composed of i.lie nergunnuhs Roony, 
Kehtky and Selvor, Sarliaut, Go toy, Jnmtara, Paun- 
raw. Akenih, Ceeryah. rouhurl, Bf lpuila, Buharrow, 
N<mey and Mflliirimre/' 

ThtM'cj were ghatwul Icnurf's undc?r the Nagur Raja 
for guarding the hill pa-'ses. pj a suit decided not 
many years ago belween the Rfija of Ilctampur and 
a tomire-lji)ld(»r in the Dumka aree, the Privy Council 
has field that I he latler was a “Uirbhum OhatwarVand 
entitled to the i»rivilcges that ;.piMjrt.ained to that office. 
That the parganas fiapith-Deoghiir (1114 sq. mile«). 
P;dna (179 sq. miles), Kara ya-Kimd» hit (406 sq. inilea), 
MiihanimadaLiad (K13 sq. miles) and pari of Darin 
Miiuleswar (jc sq. mile) were cxciuded from Birbhu»in> 
lis lull? as 1855 has already Vieen stati'd. A map of the 
district prepared in 1852 by trigon-omotrical survey by 
Ckpl. Sherwill shows 38 pargajms with an area of 3114 
sq. milea. The pi-oposcd dam at Masanjure is to be 
built at the north-west ct»rner of Pargana Muhainmud- 
absd where it meets Pargana Belpata. 'I'lie dam will 
HockI an .srea of 43 sq. miles between Masanjore and 
Dimika. All this is old Birbhum land. In point of fact, 
the village of Masanjore is in the Permanent Settle- 
ment Register of Birbhum. 

Thk Area in Qubstiov : Itw (Jui.turk and liANouAcuc 
■1. The Masanjore Dam part of the Mor Pro- 
ject whir-h aims at bc*tter utilisation of the water of the 
Mor river wdiich drains the northern portion of Birbhum 
district and the central portion of Dumka* Subdivision. 
It is, in fact, the Mor Valley Pis>iect although the 
V^dlcy and Project are 'both comparatively small. In 
the upper valley i.M Dumka, in the lower valley is 
Birbhum proper ; both the headquarters towns Dumka 
and Sun aro sitaiated on the Mor and joined by a 
28-mile metalled road. Two-third of the way up tjus 
road is Masanjore. The whole valley is one in culture 
and economy ; tlm district boundary runs through it 
almost unnoticed. People on one side of the line give 
.their daughters in marriage to their castemen on the 
other side. Ihcre is trade in country produce, timber, 
silk-cOouons, and hatid-8}'>im cloth. The principal trade 
centres arc Asanboni, Raniswar, Ranibahal and Dumka 
in $antai Pargana anti Sun, Raixipurhat, Mollarpur and 
Mahammad Biisar in Birbhum. Numerous bullock-carts 
raro* gooeb between Ihesc basagm. Inter-comiouimcation 
' is made easy by the fact that the people of this area, 
tnohiding many Sanials (who however use their own 
Munikri tdiytue at honae) iq)eak the same dialect o! 
BflttjjlMii whid Orieteon has termed Ifostem Bengali. 


Speaking of Western BengaK, Urienbn in h» Urgfwfdk 
Sunpcy of India (Vol. V, Part I) says : ' r 

'"Similarly, it is spoken in the Eastoiw and 
Southern portions of the Sonthal Paarganas. ... * 
Here, however, it has no Aiyan language with whiph 
to compete, as is the case in the Orissa Native 
States, except in a small tract south and east ot 
Deoghur (Deoghar) where Bihari and Bengali over- 
lap, the former being spoken by natives of Bihar, 
and the latter by natives of Bengal. . . . Unally, 
the Mai Paharias of the centre of the Sonthal 
Parganas have. like, tlie Kharias, abandoned their 
own Dravidian tongue, and speak a corrupt form o\ 
the language of their Bengali neighbours." 
Birbiiitm, wiierk the Earth is Thirbty, and 
Men are Hunobv 

5. Much of Birbhum district is covered by un- 
dulniing lateritc ridges that, rise in the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and c.xtcnd eastwards to meet the 
(Taiigetic alluvial plain. The Settlement Officer in. his 
Report on the ikUtUmant Operations in Birbhum 
ih'scribes the soil thus : 

‘The soil is mostly covori'd with laterite nodules, 
while granite veins traverse the district at placw 
running up on the surface for hundreds of acres in 
bleak barren plateaiiy wliich have not yet yielded 
li) the c'fforts of man and made amenable to culti- 
vation.” 

1'he Seltleiiu'nt Officer in another connection has 
.«tiiid : 

“Tf improvement in agriculture is to be ex- 
j>fHited irrigation will demand the iargest attention." 
With this kind of soil depending on chance rain, 
Birbhujti! has a long history qf famines, the latest being 
in 1943. Kinec 1940, a total of Rs. 18j64,978 has been 
distributed as relief, the details of which are shown as 
follows : 


Relief Expenditure in Birbhum District 


Year 

Amouut 

1948-41 

Rs. 2^.m 

1941-42 

Bs. l;B0,47e 

1942-4’5 

Rs. 3,300 

1943-44 

Rs. 8,79,«14 

1944-45 

Rs. ^3,98,133 

1945-46 

Rs. 2,37,304 

1946-47 

.. . Rs. SORBS 

1947-48 

Rs. 84R4S 


Rs. 18R4,W8 

Even in normal 

years Goveroment is rwiimed to 

issue large sums in 

agricultuni loan to aUow the 


marginal cultivators to tide over their difficulty. The 
Mor Project is essentially for the benefit of Bixbhilm 
district. If the entire scheme (including the Masa&iore 
Dam) is executed 853 aq. miles or one half the entire 
district (1752 eq. miles) would receive irrigation. Only 
387 sq. miles of the irrigable area will fgll ia tile 
neighbouring dist^cts of Muiehidabad and Burdwte* 
Without the Dam at Masanjore the irrigable area irbfuU . 
be reduced to a fifth, and spectre of famaite 
be banished under the eiroumstances. The Dam. sltd is ' 
situated in a tract just across the district bordir 
is.refdbr not ffistinct him Kibhum, proper, 
latiofi of Biriihttpi distriet Is over ten lahbe * - ^ 
inltnto of be 
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cOBstrtiction the Dam is estimated at 31,000 eouls. 
(inclttdiiMS only 0,000 Antals). The Bengal Government 
is undenitood to have made proposalis for the re- 
habilitaUcm of the displaced peraons at oGftsiderable 
expenditure. 

Hibtoby op Pabgama Beupata 

6. Belpata is a large pai^gana or tappa witli an 
area of 452 eq. miles in the southern part o{ Dumka 
Subdivision. Low liills run from west to c?aBt. The river 
Mor flows across it from north to south and breaks 
through the barrier of the Belpata range at the southern 
end of the tappa near Masanjoi-e. Before the 
advent of the Santals in the 19th century and the 
creation in 1855 of a special edminUtrativc jurisdiction 
for their bchofit called Santa] Farganas, what is nov 
Dumka was in two parts, one, Pargana Handwe, with 
ecouomir and cultural affiliations to the north in 
Monghyr and Bhagalpnr, and another, tappa Belpata, 
with similar affiliations to the south in Birbhum. The 
dividing line between them ran a little to the north of 
the prtiseut town of Dumka. In tlie Ain-i-Akhan 
“Hendowy** is listed under “Sircar Mungeer*' wliile 
Birbhum is shown under “Sircar Mandarim'* (Gladwyn b 
translation, 1897). Belpata was included in the Birbhum 
semindao'. Sheristadur Grant in his Historical and 
Comparative Views on the He venues oj Bengal, pub- 
lished in 1788 (Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 
Firminger’s Edition, Vol. II) gives details of the 
settlement made by Nuwab Murshid Kuli Khan with 
the Raja of Birbhum (Nagore). He says : 

“The remaining two-thirds proportion of terri- 
tory were composed of the pergunnahs of Roouhy, 
Kentky and Solvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Jamtumih, 
Paunraw, Akerah, Ceeryah, Couhurt, Belputia, 
Buharrow, Noney, and h&larpore.’* 

Mr. (later Sir) Hugh McPherson in hb classic 
Report on the Settlement Operations in the Santal 
Farganas (J888-i997) has thus summed up the position 
in the Dumka area in the pre-British days : 

**Thhi Godda-extra Damin together with taPPAh 
Handwe of Horth Dumka were mostly dependencies 
of Kharakpur in Akbar's rent roll, but rarely paid 
tribute to the Moguls as the T’Arcnt estate was 
constantly at war with itself, or its neighbours or 
its overlords ; that the southern half of Dumka and 
the whole of Deoghar and Jamtara formed that 
portion of the samindari of Birbhum which was 
imamessed tilL Kasim Ali became Subadar in 1700.'’ 

In Major Renners authoritative map (1707-177!) 
Belpata ia. shown as part of Biibbnm. 

7. When the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
in 1708, Belpata was recorded as one of the estates of 
tiie Raja of Nagore. The original regbter has been 
preserved in the Bttbhtim Collectorate. Soon after, in 
IW, Belpata was separated from Biibhum in connec- 

: ;4ion with the paeificatiion of the Maler hill tribes ijin 
the neq^oming .Rsjmahal Hilkt The transfer b 
hwsttiojaed in the DiHriet Ckmetteer of 8anM Perganos 
(XUite4 Mr. CMaUigr, tm i " 

^ FbmbslJe ate mtbceeded in dbtaiii^g 
the proposal that paiwiiiia 
te tebtfened friten Rtehpm sW, 


. Olevela&d some ^ears ago — and abo the hill poison 
of Pargana Num in the south-east." 

The connection of the tappa with the Nagore Raj 
family, however, did not cease immediately. There b a 
dfocument in the Birbhum Collectorate that certain 
lands in Belpata held revenue-free by the Raja of 
Nagore were resumed in 1800. Dr. Buchanan-Hajniitou 
lias loft a note written in 1810 on Belpata which b 
qiiotod in McPherson's Settlement Report. He wrote ; 

“Tappeli Belpatta, originally part of Virbhiim, 
on the sale of the Raja's estates, was purchased by- 
Uitam Kumari, his widow, who is a sister of Raja 
Kadcr Ali. She is a lady much to be pitied as her 
husband's irregular and dissolute conduct prevented 
her from living with him and as hb extravagance 
has niitiod the family affairs." 

8. Although Belpata was* transferred from Bir- 
hhiim. to form part of* a hill tract (now included in 
the Santal Parganas), in the final survey conducted 
by Mr. Ward in 1824-2S Belpatta was left out of it. 
Mr. McPherson in his SetUciiient Rei>ort has discussed 
Mr. Ward's S^jrvey. He says: 

“What Government wanted was a compact 
estate covering the general hill tract occupied by 
the hill people. The same considerations were 
applicable in the case of Belpatta and Noony. Mr. 
Sutherland had said of Bffipatta that with a mere 
nominal ex(;eption of Soondardih, where a few hill 
people had huts, there appeamd to be no real hill 
inhabitants. . . . Pargana Noony had been added to 
the hill jiO'Atem in 1705 at the instance of Mr. 
Fombclle who discovered that some of the Ram- 
garh Hilb in that pargana were inhabited by hill 
men, but both Belpata and Noony were integral 
parts of the Birbhum Raj, a fact recognised by Mr. 
Sutherland in 1819 and by Government in ite Rc-^ 
solution of 1623." 

Thus although Belpata did not serve the purpose 
for which it wab separated from Birbhum, once the 
transfer had taken place it continued to form a part 
of Bhagalpur dbtrict, till 1855 when both Bhagalpur 
and Birbhum were i)artitioned to oreate the Santal 
Parguiias. Capt. Slicrwill's map of 1864 allows the posi- 
tion at that time. Belpata were included in the Santal 
Parganas, and the major portion of it, after many 
viebsitudes, passed into the liands of Rai Kamalesh- 
wtiri Prsahad Bahadur of Monghyr. 

9. But the people of Belpata remain what they 
were, very similar to those of Birbhum. The Suri- 
Dumka road passes through Belpata. As one traveb 
along the road, one sees similiar cultivation and the 
same type of faces as in Birbhum. The large village 
of Kumrabad halfway between Masanjore and Duntica 
b hardly different' from a village of the'*same ebe in 
Birbhum. Probably there are more Santab about, 
more sal trees, and the hilb are nearer, otherwiM it b 
much the same. And one heats all round the Wenteiii 
Bengali diabet of Birbhum. All tiie settioment records 
are written in Bengali. Mr. Gants^ who eonducted 
tib last Settiement Operations (1081^} wiitas in hb 

'' .S, poprietoia.of the, telpoHa ^estate, ift 
flubdivblpft ^jeMlb4 to hihye the ot 

: rite ' rdeiiedy - ' - i''- ' ' - . 
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Tm Home Dei;»artmeot of iho Goveriimeot of Amm 
HiidTeitfed the foJlowuiit oozxunimicatioD .to all their 
^'G|iBetted Otificers’* on the 25th June, 1947. Tt is 
Toproduced verlmtiin, 

HOME DEPARTMENT 
Branchr-Confidential 
No. €.175-47-20 

Dated Sliillong, the 25th June, 1947. 

From-Bir Harold Dennehy, CSJ., €.I.E., I.CB., 
Chief Secretary to the Government ot 
Aasam. 

Te— Ali Gazetted Officers t'!’ tJir fiovernment' of 
Assam. 

Sir, 

1 am directed to say that in view of the parti- 
tion of India and the f'Crmation of the Governments 
of Pakistan and the rest uf India in the near future, 
the Special Committee of the Partition Office, 
Coverumcnl of India, New Delhi, appointed to 
work out the machinery for implementing the 
paWitioD of India, has decided as follows : 

(1) Every Government sesrvunt, Indian or 

f European, should be givon an opportunity 

Y to elect the Government ho wishes to 

\ serve ; 

(2) Each Government servant should be 

asked to state at the same time whether 
he wishes to be given an opp^jrtunity 
reconsider his choice within a period 

six months from the date of the transfer 
of power. 

2. 1 am to request the favour of your furnish- 
ing Government wdth your .replied, within one week 
oj receipt of ihie Utter to the attached questionnaire 
in your own handwritiu|{. 

3. I am to make it clear to you tlmt the 
representatives of the two future Governments 
mentioned above guarantee your existing terms and 
i:oQdition8 of service. 

Questionnaire 

(AU anawern to be in Block letters) 

1. Name in full ; . 

• 2. Service and/or Department : 

3. Substantive appointment : 

4. Present appointment : 

Answers to all question.^ asked below should be 

in a simple affirmative or negative : 

(All Government servants are assured that their 
existing ienuH and conditions of -service are 
guaranteed by the representatives of both the future 
Oovernmenia). 

1. Do you elect to serve Pakistan 7 

2. Do you elect to serve in the rest of Indi'f? 

3. Is your choice final 7 

*4. Is your choice provisional ? 

The provision made for exerrising sucK a choice 
on the part of (^vernmont servants, from the highest 
to the lowest, is the acme of democratic self- 
determination. But this provision has been twisted by 
the Assam Government to serve its narrow purposes 
of securing the monopoly of services and contracts for 
ihrir supporters of the Assomese^epeaking community of 
aVouf 25 . lakhs in a population of about 70 iakhs; their 
beie noir havo been, the Benipilee'^^^ieaki^ community 

* U fmr cImUm U ieovMM«L /on will' IwM ,m oeporMaltjr W 

iwlleif* ymtir Sail a pedM «r ate Mml# 

item- Okk 4at» of trsaifor «f, jMMitt. Th» Rw^Wnit. mot to 

Mqh ''mkf irtotf iMMiy W sflwr e MM itoa epdii* 


of about 35 lakhs belonging to the disWtltfa 
and CacJiar attached in W4 - 0^. the BnAniM^utra 
Valley to constitute tlie administrative protvinse , 
Aftaam with a view to pay its way- There was nothing 
>unreasGnable in thw ambition if kept withiin fttOper 
limits; Babu Rajendra Prasad-, the Oonflpesa' President, 
rationalised it for u« when be liad said that **bacdcward 
communities and groups are coming up in education 
and demanding their fair share in them.” But what 
the Assam Administration and the cabal which upholds 
it have been up to has been demonstrated in and 
through what happened at Pandughat about five months 
back und ill Gaubati in May last. 

So, when the Bardoloi Ministry issued on behalf 
of the Central Government their intimation to their 
officens, the highest in the T.OS. and the lowest aa 
policemen and postmen, to exercise their “Option” 'for 
OHO -of the States— Indian Union and Pakistan— -they, 
perhaps, did not realize the full implications of this 
device. But it did not take, them long to grow to a 
consciousness that here wfis an opportunity to get rid 
of the Sylhetecs in their services after the Sylhet 
Referendum had gone against the Indian Union; they 
welcomed it as a God-send to realize their purpose. 
So, we find them issuing a Cabinet Decision (August IS, 
1947) through the member of ll>e “Steering Committee” 
of Assam. It has to be remembered that the decision 
was taken after the Bengalee Ministers— Shri Basanta 
KuniarDasand Shri Baidyanath Mukherjee— hUd come, 
out of it as a result of the Sylhet Referendum ; the 
only other Bengalee Minister left being Janab Abdul 
Matlib Mazumdar of Cachar whose status in the 
Ministry was almost negligible. This new circular 
trampled under foot the spirit of all the assurances 
given on June 25, 1947. This decision was intimated 
to all concerned in n letter da tod August .22, 1947. In 
it occurs the following; 

“The Government decision is that any Govern- 
ment servant who is a native of or domiciled in 
the Sylhet district and is posted on 14th August, 
1947 in Sylhet, should remain th^ irrespecrive 
Ids choice to serve in any dominion and pot be 
exchanged against an officer outside Sylhet'^nrho 
may have opted for Pakistan .... Ths O^erth 
meni of Assam mil take no reeponsibiUty for $uoh 
ofiners after the 16th of August, l^ose offi^n who 
are natives of or domiciled in the rest of Aatom 
.and who may have opted for Pakistan Will not bo 
allowed for the. time being to exercise their caption 
to join Pakistan” (Sepamon offide Letter JNo. 
88 11 dated the 22nd August, 1947). 

In Paragraph 3 of thia letter the Qoverplaeni of 
Assam took occasion to describe tlieir ‘^policy” in 
respect of thia personnel: ’ ^ 

(a) Traporaty personnel: The Government 
Assam cannot give any guarantee ss to oontinupd 
retention. The Ooversaient of Amm ^ »dt 
appoint to permaiieiit posts teiii{K>rajry 
esrvants who are nanves of .or domioflM^ in the 
1^ of Strlhet ^Hatdot wlmh lotn INt 

fiea^l. , 'v.'' 
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Qommubi mmbU irbb ut iutim of or chioSoflod 
il tlM parts of fipUut disttiot now fonabig part o* 
Silt, in exoM of their ' roQuirement aa* 

oieate blooki for local veeri^tment. The Govern- 
* -ment of Aaaam iriXL, boereveri take m atroke^ 
with the Qovemment of East Bengal the caie/of 
ail Qovemment aervanta of the above categonea, 
both temporary and permanent, who opt for Beat 
Bengal bo that the Bast Bengal Government may 
employ them and guarantee them the existing 
tennis and conditions of service 
In the order requiring Government servants, 
natives of or domiciled in Syihet, and posted on the 
Kth August, 1947, in Syihet, that they “should remain 
there irrespective of his choice to serve in any domi- 
niou,“ particular care was taken to transfer 

from other parts of Aasani as many Sylhetec 
employees as possible to Syihet, so that they 
may he axed the more easily. We have known of 
cases where they were transferred to Syihet as late 
as August 13, 1947. And the cup of their 
bitter disappointment was filled when the East Ben- 
gal Government refused to honour the pledge given 
by their Central Pakistan Governmont-to-bc to 
Gk>vernmc5ut servants as indicated in the letter of the 
Chief Sccretaiy of Assam dated June 25, 1947. In 
the result, 1496' employees (including 422 temporary) 
were released from Syihet by the Government of East 
Bengal. When at Iasi, by their letter No. SS 11|94 
dated DecemLn^r 6, 1947, the Assam Government 
decided to release tlie Pakistan choosers, their number 
rose to 1812. But 465 Assamese Muslims were not 
released, thougli choosing Pakistan originally, as they 
revised their choice in favour of India. No such revi- 
sion from the Syihet personnel in favour of Pakistan 
was accepted by the East Bengal Government. 

This was not all. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union was misled by the Assam Government 
to make statements in this mottor from which those 
made by the Premier of Assam, Sri jut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, varied. Pundit Hriday Nath Kunxru asked 
certain questions to whieJj the Home Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel replied* as follows on March 19, 
1948: 


tils mt of bdia afttr tW sros ihrtii tiis 
. rii^t to ds SQ. 

3. Oovsnunsnt of AMsm carried out osrtam 
inctrutti^ of the Qovenunent of India in tiiii 
behilf and aikad officera . • . • tha natura 61 
option they would eierdse on the baaia of agreed 
ment between Pakistan and India whereby 
guarantees of service were rven (Ans. 8lg<a).}. 
g* As a remit of discumon with the Oovemment 
of India this Government have acOepted the 
principle that (i) vacancies created by options 
to Pakistan would be filled up by the permanent 
•officers of Syihet opting for India, (u) The r^t 
must be considered an excess to requirements id 
the province and would be dealt with under nor^ 
mal rules appertaining to, retrenclied personnel. 
— {Emphasis ndne) (Ans. 221). 

The opinion expressed by Sardar Patel that the 
problem has been “satisfactorily solved'* appears to 
have emboldened the Assam Government to go for- 
ward more euthiisiastically in their “evictions.” Letter 
No. F.G.45|48|1, dated Shillong, April 1,‘ 1948, informed 
all concerned that, “Under Article 80 of the Assam 
Pension Manual, 3 .months* notice of discharge with 
effect from 1st January, 1948, should be served on all 
the permanent released personnel who have not yet 
been permanently absorbed, stating clearly that due 
to the transfer of a major portion of Syihet with its 
institutions their services will not be required and 
from 1st April, 1948." And letter No. FG. 46|48|6 
dated 5th of June, 1948, dashed the hopes of those who 
had been “temporarily absorbed." 

“I am directed t.o say that as already instruct- 
ed in this department letter No. FG. 45|48|1 dated 
the 1st April *48, permanent released personnel who 
were not permanently absorbed on or before Blst 
March '48 should be deemed to have been dis» 
charged on compensation, pension or gratuity as 
the case may be with e.fect from Ist Apru 
irrespective of the fact that they were temporarily 
absorbed at that time, as they had no lien on any 
permanent posts •on that date due to retrenchment 
of their substantive posts ’*. — {Emphasis mine). 

The story related thus far goes to prove that the 
assurance carried to Government servants in the letter 
of June 25, 1947, quoted in the first part of this 
narration, has not been honestly fulfilled by the 


1. “547 permanent and 185 temporary employees 
were released by Uie Government of East Bengal." 
—(Ans. to Q. 906). 

2. “It was not a guarantee given to the em- 
ployees of any Provincial Government . • . This 
is, therefore, a matter for the Government of 
Assam to deal with" — (Ans. to Q. 005). 

3. “Government of India understand that the 
mers issued by the Government of Assanoi on 6tb 
December 1948, (».c. releasing Pakistan choosers et 
w) satisfactorily • solved the problem created by 

. , their previous somewhat inconsistent orders.** 
to Q. 906). 

Srijttt Gopinath Bardoloi gave a different story 
these^ transactions in hia r^ly dated April 3, 1948, to 
Qnsstians put in regard, to these. 

. • to) Beleased hsy East Bengal— 1405, including 432 

by ^sssm^lBja. Muriin^i i^d 


w 
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Assam Government. And the Central Oovemment 
submerged by the problems precipitated by Pakistan 
in West Punjab and in Kashmir have not found it 
possible to pull up '*ihc men on the spot** on the 
other extremity of their Union. It may be that when 
the problem of 10 million people displaced fram their 
ancestral homes, west and east, confronts the Union 
authorities and confuses them, the problem of. a few 
hundred employees unjustly treated by a mngte unit 
of their Union appears to be small. But the 
betrayal of their hopes constitutes the drops that wear 
out the stone of the patience of many n^IionsL And 
the jffehru Government has been ignoring, the pr^- 
ciple involved at peril to their own integrity. ZMs- 
honest or recaleitmt units should be ealM back to 
the <keeimies of social, conduct. Qthenrise > disrili^ 
pc Jb i&sniah^ ieadl^ to eonfosinp 
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NBW A.SIA; By Dr. Kalidas Nag. To be had oj the 
Frajna Hharati, 72, Cornwallia Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 3‘8. 

Tliio is an opportune publication. Mankind must move 
towaids greater and greater unity. That is a lu^d which 
will he brfmght into more and more prominence with the 
march of time. I'he Asian Kclations Conference held in 
New Delhi in March, 1947, has prompted Dr. Nag to 
hriug out before the public bis thoughts and ideas on the 
different aspects of the problem of this large-hearted 
movement ^ ihouglits and ideas which have already, to 
some extent, appeared as articles of various journals. Still, 
it is delightful to realise once again that our relations 
with MaJayasia extend ov(;r so iuaiiy liundn'ds of years 
or that Champa and Kantboj had inscriptions in Indian 
languages even as early as 3rd century A.D. 

Advocates of Basic Education will note with pleasure 
Dr. Nag's views on their scheme which seeks to bring 
about a nwolutioiiary chapter in the history of education 
in A.sia. ‘ The food and clothing industry for the 400 
millions of Indians, pmperly co-ordinated with elementary 
and secondary education may evolve tremendous expendi- 
tun*s of energy and resources; hut may, at the same time, 
repay in human dividends be>'ond calculation*’ (pp. 75-76). 
This is viewing things in their proper perspective, ^e 
wish our eduraiiotio] experts could take to such a human 
way in tackling their prohloms. 

Additional attraction is provided for in the prefatory 
essay which appears under the name and style of Kabindra- 
nath Tagore but which is in fact a record of the symposium 
between the great poets and leaders of Iran and Iraq 
and our poet, near about 1932. Hierc we And the 
raison d'etre of this book: 'Tn the East we must never 
forget to link up our educational institutions with, the 
fundamental values of our undivided spiritual life; because 
that has been the great mission of our ancient universiiies, 
which, in spite of political vicissitudes, never allowed their 
vision of humanity to lie darkened by racial considerations. 
Asia owes it to liontanity to restore her spirit pf generous 
co-operation in culture and heal the suffering peoples of 
the modem age, now divided by cruel polities and 
materialistic greed which vitiate even the citadels of 
education.*’ Great words, uttered by our greatest mind: 
the subject is provocative, and the book serves to bring it 
forward to our notice. 

P. R. Sen 

CONTEMPORARY INDUN PHILOSOPHERS; By Beney 
Gaped Kay. PMished hy Kitabistan, AUakabad, Pp. 107, 
Ptice Rs. 

In tMs Imcik we b&ve an account of the lU^-bistory 
of some of the great men that the last eent^ produced 
;bt India. In abmit eight to ten pages eiidli, the Rfe, 
iMMviiy and tbougbi of sudi grott vm as Hiteidnaith 


and his father, Vivekananda and his preceptor, Ram- 
mohan and Swami Dayananda, Keshab Sen and Aurobindo 
and Mahatma Gandhi have been condensed. Naturally 
the accounts have been somewhat meagre and superficial, 
if not scrappy. The author's merit consists in the fact 
that he has brought togellier a galaxy of great names. 

^ In the restricted and technical sense of the term, 
nckiie of them were philosophers. That implies no disres. 
pect to the illustrious names. A great man is great in spite 
of the fact that he is not a scientist or a mathematiican. 
Christ was not less than Einstein because he did^ not 
know the Law of Relativity and Buddha was great in spite of 
the fact that he showed no knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus. So Rabindranath is a great £ian and Gandhi 
is a Mahatma even though they cannot be called philoso- 
phers in the narrow sense of the term. Still, words have 
their fixed meanings and we should remember them when 
we use them. 

We wish the author had devoted more space to the 
discussions of these great lives he has selected. And for 
the sake of accuraey and to avoid raising a wrong expect- 
ation in the reader's mind, we would also suggest a 
change in tlie appellation of the book. 

DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY: By SkuUey 
Kahameem. Distributors (nor Publishers ) : Neto Book 
Company Ltd., 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay, 124, 
Price Rs. 3-14. 

The author has given a shape to his name which 
obscures his race and nationality. And he has given such 
an appearance to his liook— it is printed and got-up eo 
well — I bat the inanities contained in it are strong 
barricaded. 

The hook is a complete misnomer. It is neither a 
dictionary nor is there anything approaching philosophy, 
lliere are, however, a number of words chosen, more or 
less at random, with an ostentatious show of wisdom; and 
sentences are placed under them sometimes of two words, 
sometimes of three and sometimes of four, which purport 
to explain them. Thus we are told that an Architect is 
a “stone poet”, a “chisel aristocrat" and eo on. In the 
group of three-word sentences we have “global unoonunon 
sense*', ^‘world civic sense” etc., as example of thoughts 
in three words. Thoughts In four words give us ^‘The 
march of isolatiim**, “The march of Purdah", etc. 

Portions of the book are written in probe and portions 
in verse. And sometimes the sentences contain verk and 
•ometimes they do not. The whole book is a ourloas 
miscellany, a hotch-potch of thouidtt aod non^sense, a 
rabid dirfday of hyper-activity of brain. Tbe ai&or 
expects that his bomt will have a tremendous Jn 
America. It is aci atomic age and atomic sentenoro, Lf* 
sentences not fully' expressed, will have the jMtroiiage oi 
the couatiy winch holds the atomic seori^ We wjdh him 
ittooesiL He invites eS thinkers of inM to' mdis 
gad td pm dowa Ibsir ihoiigMs oa pwm* JS iapar li 
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ic«9!M, are aMned to put down fiieir thoughts in the 
hkidt pages of our author’s book, and he purposelt left 
some 'i^ges blank. We wish all the pages were blank. 
That womd have been more profiuble to his purchasers 
as w^ as his reviewer. From what we have said above, 
Ae reaction of his readers after glancing at the pages of 
the book can better be imagined than described. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

INDTAIS- NATIONAL PLAN; By K. T. Shah; Vora 
& Co,^ Publishers, Ltd, 3 Komd Building, Bombay 2. 

Edition: •May, 1947, Price Rs, 3-12, 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary Secretary, National Plan- 
ning Committee, has discussed in this book the nature, 
scope and administration of a National Plan for India. The 
present volume has been published not on. behalf of the 
National Planning Committee but on his own authority. 
It has history behind it. 

The N. P. C. had begun formulating plans and schemes 
before government of the country came in Indian hands. 
Tile Interim Govornnicni took uip the matter and appointed 
an Advisory Plunuing Board consisting of 14 members — 
officials and non-officials in equal proportion. Prof. Shah 
was also on the Board as Honorary Secretary. According 
to him, ^The approach of the Board to the problems 
referred to them was fiinclaniointalJy differrm from the 
lines laid down by the National Planning Committee. 
Their conception of the scope, nature and purpose of a 
National Plan, the technique of its preparation and the 
ineohanism of its execution and administration also differed 
radically from those wiiich had influenced the Planning 
Committee on the problems of machinery.* The present 
writer dlflered in these matters from the majority of his 
colleagues and recorded his views in a Minute of Dissent 
to the Board's Report. This volume contains the sub- 
stance of the Minute. 

Prof. Shah, an economist of repute gnd'an acknow- 
ledged authority on the subject, has discussed the problems 
of administration and machinery of National Plan in details. 
As the political and economic conditions of the country 
have undergone great and unprecedented changes since 
August 1947, plans drawn. uip before that date need be 
modified in the light of later events and adjustments. 

For clarity of ideas, thoroughness of details, Sound- 
ness of views and minuteness of schematic presentation 
the present volume will be of great help when appropriate 
administrative organibStion and machinery will be set 
up to put the National Plan' into execution. A Schematic 
Qiart at the end of the book has greatly enhanced its 
value. 

Narayan Chandra Chanda 

INDIA’S LEADING COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS: 
Published by the Secretary, All-India Commerce AssocUh 
turn, AUahabad, Pp. 183, Price Rs. 8, - 

The AlMndia Commerce Association was formed in 
ld47 with Sir Padampat Singhania as its President and 
^f. A. ' N. Agarwala of the Allahabad University as 
ScCTetary. The first Conference of the Association was 
Md under the auipices of the Lucknow Universi^ in 
Iwsmber last and papers were read on the following 
^bjeins: (1) The Indian Taxation Policy, (^) the 
Flamiing of India’s Foreign IVsde, (3) the abolition of 
Zamindary and (4) the uidipn Railway Transport. 

All the subjects discuHed at the Conference are o£ 
rapreme importnnice to modem India, free as it is today 
to shape and mould her destiny. Altogether there are 
tnree papm on Taxatunv Policy all equally good in their 
mnw of approach; RroL S. N. Agarwala wants t© make 
mi ihvaaiMits tax-free with a view to enoomrago kuius- 
taes to ecave uaem^niaat. Rof. Bireiwar Ganguly wants 
and subst A ^pilol Bw^^ stale to 

we mio ptoHamo of iodustria} dOPriepoitM mri : 


ment. Dr. K. C. Sarkar aims at no taxation of necessaries 
of Rfe and comforts. He also wonts protection as a whole. 
Oh the Planning of Trade there are six papers. After the 
attainment of freedom our Foreign Trade must be tecon. 
structed with a view to contribute the maximuia benefit 
to the wants of the country. Tavourable balance’ with 
an esqport of raw materials should be a thing of the past 
and ^invisible imports’ in any shape and form must be 
kept at the minimum. In one word Planning of India’s 
Foreign Trade must be for India's interest and all state 
machineries, Exchange, Tariff and Taxation, must be 
applied to achieve tiiis end Prof. B. N. Chatterjee's and 
Prof. Om Prokash’s paper deserve special mention. On 
ihe subject of Zemindary there are six papers. There are 
a few suggestions about the reconstruction of India’s 
jxonomy, particularly agriculture, after the abolition of 
Zemindary system. Agriculture is a great problem of 
Free India and on its propSr solution depends the happi- 
ness and (Prosperity of millions. During British rule 
India had been forced tu be an agricultural country for 
the supply of raw materials to Foreign Capitalists at the 
cost' of industrial development and this state of affairs 
must DOW change and a new adjustment brought about in 
the ecoriomic structure of the country. Most of the writers re- 
commend peasant proprietorship in the new order as ^iali- 
zation in fullest sense of the term may not be practical in 
our country. On the subject of Indian Railway Transport 
tliere are three papets. Indian Railways were not con- 
structed for the economic development of the counijy for 
the benefit of Indians but for political and economic por- 
<poses in which British Imperialism was interested. So from 
the very beginning we have anomalies not only in the lay- 
out but also in Die financing and administration of the 
Railways. However, now almost all the Railways are 
State-owned, thanks to the Great War and the adverse 
finances of the British Government. Now is the turn o£ 
India to utilize the Railways for her own economic deve- 
lopment. Management, production of railway materials 
and equipments, tariff, all require thorough overhauling and 
a programme has already been laid down for imiprovcmcnt- 
All three papers prt^pared by Prof. V. V. Ramaxmdham, 
D. Pont and Sri Rama Murty deserve mention for 
dealing nicely with tlie different aspects of such an important 
subject. 

We are confident that this volume will interest all 
students of economics and commerce and also the general 
public who ore interested in these vital subjects. 

A. B. Dutta 

THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 
(Act^ XXV of 1983) : By Prabhudae Patwari and 
Praeannadas Patwari. Published by Chandrakant C. 
Vora, Oandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 1944- Pp* 191. Price 
Rs, 8, ' * 1 ^ ] 

SUPPLEMENT to the above hy the same oulhors. 
1940- Pp- 88, Price Rs. 6. 

This xVet was enacted by the then CongrM 
Ministry. It has , proved a great success in keeping w 
relations of Labour and its employer hannonioua, by 
settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation and 
arbitraticn. The Act has been annotated not fiom the 
lawyer’s point of view, but from the point of^yiew ^’i 
those who have to administer it. or tho^ who aro 
governed and are to be guided by its provisina. In thie 
object the authors have succeeded admirably. ^ 
^ BENARES AND SARNATH : PAST fSp 
PBEBENT : By Prof. A. 8. Altekar. Benares Hindu 
University- Pp- P^^ i. 

This small guide-book with many authontativQ 
hiptoricai details of the templjss and ehrmse wilt emw 
meet the jaoede at outtured vfrttom to Bmaee- 
luting »»4 ^ cksOy bn; itopnjireA . 
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BENGALI 

BANCLA SAHITYA KATHA: By Srikumar Bandyo 
pai^ay. SaraswoH Ubrary^ C1B49, College Street 
Mpirhet, Cdcutta, Price JRs. 0-8, 

The author’s erudition and critical acumen arc widely 
admired and respectrd. This book contains thirteen 
easaya in literary criticism, viz.. Folktales, Vidyapati, The 
Poems of Vidyapati in Grierson’s collection, 'flic Newly 
Discovered Manuscript of Chandidas, Characteristics of 
the Novel and the Mtdhod of its Judgment, Bankim 
Chandra as a Novelist, Shelley and Rahindtunath, The 
Dreams of Rabindranath, Rabindranath’s Prose-poems^ 
Rabindranath’s Last Series r»f Poems, Raja-laxmi and 
Kumai-lttlu, The Growth of Bengali Prose, The Nature of 
the Bengali Novel aud Its Fniute. The index shows that 
topics cover a wide range. They are all marked by 
keen perei'ptioii, cutholocity of lus'le and balanced judg- 
ment. Tbc disrours<‘6 on Bujikini and Sarat (Chandra aro 
profound Iv interesting and the estimate of Vidyapati’s 
Kirtilitta ilirows ligiit on an important, but little-recognised 
work. To all serious students of literature, this work will 
uiidoubti'iiiy prove useful. 

D. N. Mookherjea 

CHOTODKR DAB A KIIELA: Tty Swami Santananda 
Bharoti. Calcutta Photo House. Pp. 90. Priie Re. 112. 

llierc M a paucity of books in Bengali on chess, and 
this small book, writKn for the begirtners, reiiiovcs a 
want. The priiiiting and get-up is good. Tlie author 
should have added a chapter on Bengali games of Aswa- 
chakro, Gaj-cUakru and the diagrams aie very useful for 
understanding the diffcicnt moves especially lo a 
begirmir. 

J. M, Datta 

HINDI 

MUKTI KI MASHAL: By Tej Narmn Kak. Uni^ 
verml Publishing J/inme, Shivchnrmdal Road, AlUH^ 
atyad. Pp. 40. Pnee Rs. 2. 

Hero is a sheaf of songs of the downtrodden and 
the def rated iu life, and also of those who are Rtlod 
with dark despair. But ihc poet inspires them, in the 
ringing verso and \o\v.e of faith, with cheer and solf- 
eonlideneo, telling them that in the spirit of Man 
there is something of the nnconquorublo hero who 
ultimatcdy shall hew his way tiirough bondage to free- 
dom, tiirough darkueftki to light, through poverty to 
plenty', aud through misery to prosperity. This faith, 
therefore, should be revived and ve-inlegrated in action 
so tbat the torch of freedom, handed down to him 
age after age, be passed on lo posterity. The songs 
are marked by moving sincerity and spiritual strength. 
The gi't-up and printing arc a credit lo the publishers. 

BHOJPITRI LOK-GIT MEN KARUNA-RASA : 
Compiled by Durgashankar Prasad Sinha. Hindi 
Sdhitya Sammclan, Allahabad. Pp. 496. Price Rs. 6. 

Folk-«ong8 have an abiding insight, emotion and 
interest. And there is in them that innocency of the 
eye aud the heart which has preserved them from the 
ravages of time. Therefore, they will ever remain a 
source of inspiration as well as information to &B 
alike-^HAgers, scliokrs, saints and sons cf the soil. 

The present collection 'consist of Bhojpuri folk- 
songs, that is, folk-soiv sung for centuries past in 
Bhojj^ur in the district of Shahpur in Bihar. The 
compiler^ who has been engaged in the taek; ol oollect- 
ini; them for nearbr two detwdes, has now edited and 
, annotated them with an ability and efficiency which 
m well worth emulating by others working in tb& same 


field. If the folk-songs of each province were published 
in this manner we shall have a pecmle^ history of 
Indian civilisation and culture. The Kasuna Raea, 
which most of these folk-songs are keyed, is a syn^M^ 
sentiment; as such, it has overflowed into every 
attitude and activity, specially of those who, Bk«t‘s4w 
villagers, have still kippt up their spontaneity and- 
synipathy of reaction to iheir environment and intui- 
tion. The compiler has done a great work and has 
so earned the gratitude of all lovers of the people. 
The publishers ton, have achieved an unusual distinc- 
tion in performing their particular part. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

HAMARI JIB AN KAHANI: Translated from the 
English original into Gujarati by Mahodev Haribhai Desai. 
Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahtncdahad. Revised 3rd 
(Edition. December, 1947. Price Rs. 6 only. 

It would be as much ridiculous excess to Iry to appre- 
ciate Pandit Nehru's autobiography at tills time of the 
day as to paint a lily and to gild refined gold. His 
auloMography, which gives a history of contemporary limes 
and is at the sdme time a history of Indian Nationalism, 
has been hailed with acclamation by his contemporaries, 
and, deservedly, jMuhadeb Bliai Desai, whose literary 
abilities were not in any way inferior in quality to his 
devulion to a li(e of sacrifice, had been the fittest person 
to render the English original into Gujarati. More than 
20 thousand coiues have been in demand. The hook will 
be treasured not only by siudents of politics but also 
by students of Indian cultural life. The copious index wifi 
help the reader to use it as a work of reference as well. 
The Gujarati translation has marched hand in hand with 
the English original. 

Every Gujarati would be proud of Mahadev Dasol’a 
legacy in this particular rr^pect. 

P. R, Skn, 

DEENBANDHU : By Rnsulhhai N. Vethra, Baroda, 
Published by the PustakuUiya Hahayak lyohakari Man" 
M, Barodfi. 1940. Thick card-board. Pp. 340. Price 
Rs. 3. 

Rev. Charles Andrews, who had dispensed with bis 
reli^-ous ordci’s and become a layman, had, as every 
Indian knows, devoted his life lo lift up India in every 
way and for that reason, earned the surname of 
“Deenbandhu” i.e., brother or helper of the poor. 
Every Indian language should possess his biography* 
This is a translation into popular Gujarati by a 
Miohaniimedan waiter of a Hindi version. It ^ould be, 
well received, we think, by the ordinary reader as tbe 
story of his life is very well told. 

THANDE PAHORE : By Muni Kumar M BhaU, 
Bhaimagar. Published by Padma Prakashan JCm., 
hay. 1946. Thick cardboard. Pp. 193. Price Rs. 3. 

"In the Cool of the Evening’* is the title of this 
humorous book. People are inclined to relax at the 
end of the day and indulge in pleasantries. That is 
why this collection of 22 prose and 10 verse writings 
is named as it U- Humour, quiet and biting, subtle 
though laughter-provoking, ]^p8 at one from eveiy line 
of these writings' and adds to the fame of the writer, 
as a humourist both in the platfoim and at the dSak. 
A companion of his, an able first in tJie line, Jyotindra 
Dave, has writtem a Foreword, vdikh brings into 
both his own essd Muifi Kumr*s latent powm of 
depioting wit and huikiour. ^ 
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ikiai cotton maiirat 
of the 4-centwy 


Thera It plenty of hittoricel evi- 
dence to show that China was one 
of India's principal cotton mar- 
kets in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported India's Churga Gin 
and improved it by repiadnf the 
hauid crank with a foot treadle. 
The illustration, taken from a 
15 th century Chinese Encyclo- 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin in 
operation. 


Poundeil In 1886, tfia Calico Hills form 
ono of India’s largest Single unitt and, 
with the Jubilee HillSt produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation's efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 


tarees— Miotle— Mull-* Prin- 
ted Fabrici-Mosquito Nett- 
Ing— Sewing Threads— Fur* 
nishlng Fabrics# 
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Devolution in Astrology & Astronomy 

Everybody in thie country » aware of the fact that ludia’a unrivalled and greatest palmist^ 

Yogi vaeuy learned in toe Astrology and astronomy 6f the East and the West, gifted with 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Znternationally fkmed Baranashi Phipdll; 
Sabha of Benares and All-In w Astrologioal and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotiahaamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra BhattacharTya, lyotfahankabi 
1LR.A.S. (Lond.j, has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e.g,, in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya. 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persona from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man ^can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tan trio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difRcult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
a predictions (prediction anout the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
8eptoml>er, 1930— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
BAJJTOTISHI acliievoment of independence by the Interim Govt with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept^ 1940, and prediction regarding the 
fbture of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
Augu$tt, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Mijesty Georg[e the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani*’ in 1028 and ^^Jyotishsamrat*’— P^mperor among astrologers and astronomers — in 1947 
W the Bharatiya Pandit Ms^amandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares, 
l^nditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to idie Eighteen Buling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been ciuloweil on any astrologer m India so far. 

Persona who have lost all hoiiea are atrongty jiilvlaed to test the powers of the Panditfi. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit HighttOM The Maharaja of Aihgarh says :— ** 1 have been astonished at the superhuman power 



of Panditji.'* Her Highnaas The Dowagar 6th Maharui Sahaha of Tripura Stata says : — **He is no doubt 
a great personsge with nuracolous power.” Tho Hon'hla Chief Justioa of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukhorji, Kt.. says : — ‘*The wonderful power of caleulatioo and talent of Sriman Bamesh 
Obaodra is the only possible outcome of a great lather to a like son.” The Hon'hlo Maharaja of Santosb 
A Ea-Praridant of tha Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Maumatha Nath Roy Choudhory, Kt., says : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my fnture is true to words.” Tha Honourahia Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says *He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'Uo 
Minister, Gert. of Bengal, Raja Prasanoa Dah Raikot, cays “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” Tha Hon* bin Justioa Mr< S. M. Das, of 
Kooajhar State High Court, says “Panditji has bfsstowed the life of my almoet deed son.” Mr. J. ALawronoo, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “1 wss getting good results from your Kavacna and all my family were passing a 
different lim since 1 started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tonm, 2723, Popular Avo., Chicago, IDinoto, U. S. 
America “1 have jpurehased from you several Kavaehaa on two or three difierant. occasions. .They all 


occasions. 


proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruehpaul, Shanghai, (2ilaa s— “Everything you foretold in writing is taking 

a aoe with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk A Intorprotor fat Docchanih Wool 
Price I— ‘T bad nrderd some Talismans from yon that had rendered me wonderful eervloe.” Mr. B, J, 
Fernando, Froctor. S. C., A Notary Pnhlie, . Coloaihok Ceylon i— “1 got marveUoos eifeeta from your 
Kavachas on eeverml oocaaions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (OomimaiBeai In ease of failure. Manew refirnded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-Its wearer eonia ImmenW 


wealth with little eN^gling and it lulflUs the derires without faU. Lakshmi resides at hia house and idves 
him son. fame, vast WMth, long life, aU-tonnd prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special lor Speedy uSSoa 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rc. 129-11. 

BAOALAMuKHI KAVACHA— To overcome enemiee it ia unique. The wearer fsde pgomsMtm 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher offleials. In winning in civil or oriminal suite it & unparalleled. 
This is also a jmventive to any accident or danger. Prieo Rc. 9-2. Special lor speedy aotkm Rs. 34-2L 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the SoncnHonal Bmcwnl Cnco, wore thia Kavachn). Super powerful Ra. 18A4. 


S ah aSWAT^ KAVACHA. — For succees in examination and eharp me 
MOHINl KAVACHA— Enables arch loss to become frionda ana Irii 


r. IU.9-9, B| 
more frienil 


lRs,S8-9. 
Re. Il-S. 


Speeial Rc. 34-2. Super powerful Ra. 3S7-1A 

ALL4NDIA A8TROU>OICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (RMd.) 

< The Btimori, Jhbtf Bclfoftts and Oldest Arirolflytcof Sbeetty vn Aidta and ike Far JBeeip 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


What i« Cultare 

P. S. Naidu wHcs in The Visva-BharaH 
Quarterly: 

• 

The spirit of our age is at war with itsolf, tearing 
its own body to pieces uiul paving the way for the final 
destruction of civilisation. When the situation is examined 
carefully, it is found that the disaster that threatens the 
whole world is due to llie conflict of cultures. Aryan 
culture is arrayed against Semitic, White against Coloured, 
American against Negro, and Brahmin Aryan against Non- 
Brohmiri Dravidian. The war of cultures is threatening to 
assume uninanag< able dirucusions. What, then, is this 
culture under whose banner so many peoples are pre- 
paring to take the field? 

Cultural objects, that is ubjVcta that are believed to 
be the expressions of the culture of individuals or 
groups that have 'produced them, are diverse in their 
nature and wide in their extent. From the cave drawings 
and the stone implements of primitive man to the 
pyramids of Egypt and the A junta paintings and frescoes 
— ^it is a far cry indeed. Yet all these objects are equally 
representative of ilic respective cultures of their creators. 
And the Futurist and Impressionist drawings too! They 
represent a very significant aspect of contemporary 
culture. Philosophy, art and science., language and 
literature, music and dance, painting, sculpture and 
even fwd (according to an eminent sociologist) are 
expressions ol culture. What is the significance of 
designating this bewildering mass of objects by a common 
name? There must be some unity among them justifying 
the common name. They express an inner something of 
which th^ are but different products. 

Treatises on cullurcs-^and their number is legion — 
m not ver>' illuminating. They fail to orient us properly 
in the midst of the vast mass of facts of culture gathered 
hy painstaking research workers. Taylor, tlic great 
authority on primitive culture, says: ^‘Culture includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, ‘ law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as member 
of aocicty.’*' There is utter confusion here between 
culture and civilisation, and between such widely differing 
aspects of experience as art and knowledge. Moreover, 
there is an implication that culture can be acquired hy 
man only as a member of society. When we turn from 
raylvs PrimUive Culture to the well-known Encyclo- 
paedias, we find that they are not any more illuminating. 

The Encyclopaedia of ReUgion and Ethics tells us 
Hiat the^ most espential element in the psychology of 
Sii***^! 5* which relates to the intellect and the 
Will, with the accompanyinjg contrast between the life of 
culture and that of activity. This definition negfocts 
completely the effective aspect of human life .which is 
scie basis of culture; and exalts jthe intejlect which 
Wys only a subordinate part in cultural life. The 
sincycloi^dki of Social Science has a long article on 
mture full , of brilliant suggestions. At times we 

r?®? the oenbe of the problem, 

cnticjd moment a suddwi bait is called, and 
thyy fw there u A eteady sliding dow, 'Xhikqto com* 
inherited wrificn, goodi, tedM ptoogm 


ideas, habits and values. . . . The real component units 
of culture are the organised systems of human activities 
called institutions.'* This article recognises the neod for 
a psychological analysis of culture, but lacking the 
proper psychological foundation it is not able to come 
to grips with the problem. 

The New English .Dictionary defines culture as 
"*ciiliivatioii, tending, cultivating or development of tno 
mind, faculties, manners etc., improvement or refine- 
ment by education and training.** Apart from the sug- . 
gestion regarding cultivation, this definition is the least 
illuminating of all the definitions given so for. 

Our need at present is an orienting concept, which will 
reduce to some pattern the vast mass of cultural facts and 
objects, just as a magnetic field reduces to a comprehensible 
pattern the widely scattered iron filings within the 
magnetic field. In the light of a simple orienting cou> 
cept we should he able to grasp the meaning of cultural 
objects, and their proper relationships to one another and to 
the mind that created them. Any simple cultural formula 
is h'>und to he psychological for the very obvious reason 
that culture is the ordering of the mind in its endeavour 
to reach or create a belter order of things than that which 
it finds in its cnvironm-“nt. We propose to frame the 
►imple psychological formula needed for understanding and 
interpreting iturnan culture in its broad outlines. This 
form^a will be icntativc in its application, and will bear 
modification and expansion indefinitely, but it will bo 
sound in essentials, and will be a very safe guide for 
exploration. 

Culture and Civilisation: A Contrast 

It is necessary to moke a slight digression at this 
stage in^ order to point out the difference between culture 
and civil iMtion. The two terms are really opposed to 
each other in connotation. Civilisation stands for a certain 
aspect of life in die west which is the antithesis of culture. 
In the proper type of mental organisation there ou^t to 
be complete harmony between the inner mental cultural 
objects. True culture consists in this harmony between 
the inner and outer aspects of the organisation of sonti- 
incnt-valuOs. When such harmony is absent, or when 
disharmony is introduced out of set purpose, then culture 
ceases to have any meaning. In the so-called civilised life 
of today, lived according to Western standards there ia 
complete lack of harmony between inner mental structure 
and the outer expression of it in the conduct. One may 
boil inwardly with fierce hatred or anger, but one should 
not express these feelings. One should put on an appear- 
ance of calm and friendliness. Insincere conduct is 
^mted, nay even prescribed Tor keeping up appearances. 
iniB IS civilisation, and such civilisation is not V^ulture, 
C^il^ion demands a certain type of conduct ‘Jn society 
whether midi con^ct is or is not in cohf<^ity with the 
moti^ which -animates the person conoevned. Cultuio 
qn the other hand dematids strict coniormUy of ctmduct 
will! motivjs, of outward expiossion w&h inner septiment. 
UvitoUDn is the means of getiii^ on in this miter 
world of Inujidane values wfiile trqa is the 

of tetOiig on in the, f aner worM of. siddturi vnluee. 
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State Laagiiege 

. It it derofttorjr to adott foreign ideu and 
iutitufiont if Swjr are foand to be more conda* 
dee to progrem and bappineM than diote found 
in one*e own country? Writes S. S. Ali in The 
Insurance World: 

Was it derogatory to have replaced our indigenous 
bullock-carts by motor buses, or railway trains? Or, 
the agcMild patriarchal form of government by demo- 
cracy 7 Or, in case of dog-bites, to use the Pasteur 
system of treatment in place of charms and ineanta- 
tlons, even now in use in some of our backward 
villages? Did China harm or humiliate herjH'lf by 
embracing Buddhism? Again, did Europe insult her 
native genius by giving up paganism in favour of 
Christianity, a religion of foreign . origin? 

•If the answer is no, then why slwmld it be dero- 
gatory to retain English as our Stale language, if it 
be found to bo conducive to the progress and 
happiness of our people tlian Hindi which is being 
reeomiuended by some, l^c^t us examine this question 
from evciy possible angle. 

Hindi certainly is known over a wider area in 
India than any other local language; but except in two 
or throe provinces, where it happo.-* to be Ihe mother- 
tongue of the people, it is not kii'^wu well enough to 
servo any useful purpose, lu the rosL of the Indian 
provinces, its knowledge nqjresents no more than the 
alulity to articulate a few words or sentences, pre- 
posterous in respect of both grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, and tliat also uniougst a certain section of the 
urban population only. Its (duim to be rr'.garded as the 
Lingua Franca of the coimiry, tlicTefoiv, is without 
any foundation whatjsoevor. In orile*r that it may be 
used as such, it will have to bo taught the saine h:ird 
way os English is now taught. 

Now, it may lie argued that since learning of 
both English and Hindi involves the same amount 
of time and energy, why not icacli Hindi, which is, 
after ail« an indigenous language ? 

The counter-argument is that whereas Hindi is ^ 
purely local medium, English is almost a universal 
one. Once one hi^ mustered this latter language one 
is no longer a citizen of India only, but a citizen of 
the world. And today, whether one realises it or not, 
we arc all citizens of the world, it being no longer 
possible for a civilizcMl nation to live in water-tight 
isolation in a specific geograidiicnl unit. For the hmt 
time in the history of ihe world, realization is begin- 
ning to dawn upon mankind that the wurld is one; 
that a diseased spot in one part of it affects the health 
and welfare of the rest; that it cannot settle dowii 
to peaceful iind progressive conditions, if even olte 
part of it remains diseased, or neglected, or ie sub- 
jected to selfish treatment by another. 

This being so, knowieJgc of an intematiolial lan- 
guage is o.<scniia1, and since English is the only lan- 
guage which can claim that status, for us ,who have 
the *open sesame’ to it, to mve it up willingly and 
deliberately would be a highly retrograde step, it 
would be like an island nation giving up its navy at 
the instance of a set of clamorous thinkers who have 
arrived at the conclusion that for creatures of the land, 
it is derogatory to use maritime transport or seek 
naval protection. 

It may he j^rotested that it is ndt. our intention 
. to give up En^h altogether, but to letain it as an 
optional, oecemd language^ tocher with such other 
European languages ae Qenneni and ao on. 


That 1 am afraid, will not take us very far. Second 
languages are never learnt properly, as we all know 
who have had Persian, or Sandcrit, or Arabic in ow 
schools and colleges. If we are to learn it well enough 
to benefit from its virile literature, and to hold our 
own in markets and conferences pf the world, it must 
continue as our State language. Human beings mre 
essentially lasy, and the only way one can ensure 
their proper learning of a language is by way of reward 
through State recognition. 

Is it possible to have Hindi os our State language, 
and at the same time learn English as proficiently as 
we do DOW? I am afraid not. The average man’s 
time and opportunities arc limited. He has first to 
learn his mother tongue. Then Hindi, if it be adopted 
as the national language. Then, after having learnt 
these two, he will have to turn his attention to a third 
language. Now, where will he have the time for all 
these? i A I 

To adopt Hind), therefore, as our State 
language is to impose upon a vast majority of 
Indians an added unnecessary burden. 

From a purely cold-blooded business point of viow, 
therefore, it would bo a national economy to presenbe 
only two languages: First the language of the pro- 
vince, winch one must learn; and tlien Englisli, which 
will serve as an inter-Provincial, a.s well ns an inter- 
national medium. A Province can, if necessaw, have 
two official languages, ajs in some parts of Canada: 
llie local language^ as English. 

AMsiiming it i.-s a little mor«' difficult to learn English 
than Hindi, does not ihe r(*W!iid justify t.he additional 
labour? The learner is cc»rtainly acquiring a more 
useful equipment. It will always involve more labour 
to make a mol or oar th.an a bul look-cart, but does 
not the pvoduci justify the extra labour? 

Thf'ii comes the question of adequacy. Is Hindi, 
as it .stands today, ndetiuate to meet the* roquiremonts 
of a highly devtdoped modern »Stalc which include, not 
only a oom-prehonsive i)olitical vocabulajy, but also 
voc.'ibuhiries for the Army, the Navy, Civil and Mecha- 
nical Enginc'oring, BoUiny, Biology, Geology, Mining 
and so on and so on, in a never-ending array. A motor 
car alone has over four thousand different com))onents, 
for each of which there is a specific or a genci'ic name. 
Hindi not only has no names for these, but also, so 
far as I am aware, it has not even a recognized name 
for the motor car itself. This means new words will 
have to be coined in hundreds of thousands, probably 
ill millions, to cover the entire gamut of the highly 
cujnplicated modern life. Exactly how many yearn it 
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will ^6 to complete the feat, aa4 how many moi* 
for these newly coined words and phrases to acquire 
unequivocal meanings, tlirough usage, through court 
judgnTents, and other processes, it- is indeed difficult 
ip forecast. And when, if even all this has been done, 
Uie . language that will evolve will not be the homely 
Hindi we know, but a new language, probably very 
much more foreign to us -tlian English. Is it worthwhile 
then taking all this trouble, and suffering so much* 
inconvenience just (o satisfy the ovor-sentimentaliain 
of a few? 

1 ftMv “a few** because except for some in the in- 
terior proviiKtcs, the people of the rest of the Indian 
Provinces simply dread the idea of having to replace 
English by a primitive language like Hindi. If a galluj* 
poll were tflken, I have not the slightest doubt that 
Englij»h would win, but unfortunately, the supporters 
of this language lack the powerful political magnetism 
of bigotry and iutoleranci*. Politicians of the interior 
provinces, who seldom come into contact with foreigners 
are generally more intolerant than others, and there- 
fore also more popular. This is indeed unfortunate, 
for tlirough their reversion to the ways and habits ol 
the past, their avowed attachment for everything in- 
digenous, good or had, and their blind antipathy 
towuNls everything foreign, regardless of merit, they 
have built up arouud thom.selves such a halo of 
patriotic gla^iour that it will be a long time before 
they can be dislodged from power by the more 
tolerant leaders fiom other more progressive provinces, 
wh^o thwmgh constant contact with the British and 
other foreignera, have developed a more cosmopolitan 
outlook. 

Il is holly argued that now that we are a 
free people, to continue to use a foreign language 
would be slavish. 

This is, of (jourse, rank nonsense, for language 
has nothing w^tsoever to do with either freedom or 
alavishness, which are attitudi^i of the mind, and one 
can develop either under any set of conditions. I think 
I am right in saying that never was a freer man bum 
than Mahatma Gandhi, and yet he lived all his life 
under forei^ rule, and was ii product of foreign' edu- 
cation, received in a foreign countiy. On the con- 
tiary, 1 am inclined to think that it was his foreign 
^ucation that was' to a great extent responsible for 
ms irrepressible urge for freedom. Take, again, the 
case of the unscrupuious “bania** who would sit hours 
at the door of a petty official, ready to pay any price 
m nnnour, dignity and bribes for a little monetary 
^in. Well, he will always remain a slave, whatever be 
the government he is under. 


When we find that almost ev&j leader of 
IndiaV freedom movement was a product of 
English education, to say that learning of this 
language warps the mind, is sheer perversity. 

On the contrary, it may be laid down almost as a 
gcmerul truth, that those Indians who have not had 
any English education arc not by any means the most 
inspiring specimens of our countrymen. Our so-trallcd 
Pandits and Moulvis are not only like children to 
talk to, but are also, as a rule, undependable, and can 
easily be swayed one way or the other. Black market 
and other anti-social activities are carried on mere 
by people innocent of English education tlmn their 
more modern counter-part. English education at least 
improvii.s thorn in this sense, that even when they do 
indulge in such activities, they arc not altogether free 
from a sense of guilt. , 

'Foreign education is again discountenanced on 
the ground that it tends to mix cultures. This is no 
doubt true, but it is a point in favour of such educa- 
tion rather than against it. I do not see any virtue ui 
wanting to gri^w up along a rut shaped by men 
hundreds, and thousands of years ago, and wno, in 
knowledge and experience, could not as a whole but 
bc‘ inferior to us. Wo claim affinity to them in such 
pride and affection because they are not here for us 
to see. If it were possible to see them, we would 
prc'bably find them* more foreign to us tlian our most 
distant cuhlemporaries. A modern Englishman would, 
1 am sure, ft-el more at home in the company of a 
contemporary Indian, than in that of an ancestor ol 
his who lived a thousand Vears ago, never bathed, 
dressed uucouthly, fought brutally and interminably 
with neighbouring clans or political parties, and dug 
his teeth ferociously into huge chunks of half-burnt 
meat. 

The world that wo live in today is very different 
to the world of hundreds and thousands of vears ago, 
when p(>ople, living in narrow unsurpassable areas, 
not only did rwjf have to come into contact with 
others, but did not even know of them. Their re- 
quirements were simple and limited too, so that they 
could live in blissful independence of one another. 
Fortunatoly or unfortunately, that world is no more. 
Bcience has annihilated distances, and crushed down all 
gfK>graphira! barriers. The result is that our concep- 
tion of units is becoming more ideolofdcal than geogra- 
phical. We are beginning to identify ourselves not 
so much Americans or French, Bmish or Italians, 
but as socialists or capitalists, communists or demo- 
crats, and BO on. 

Science has also placed in our hands destructive 
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weapoDi} of 8uoh terrible implicationa, that unless' we 
hurry up and demolish nur mental* barriers and die* 
tauces as well, in keeping with the exigenciea of th^ 
times, we shall soon end by completely annibilating 
ourselves. It is necessaiy, therefore, that we take 
stock ol things as they are now, and mould our out- 
look on that basis, rather than slavisMy follow past 
ideologies of patriotism, nationalism, culture and so ou. 

If by the word foreign is meant sometliing. 
that did not originate in a particular geographi- 
cal area, to have antipathy towards it is sheer 
childishness. 

To judge the merits o/ a commodity, or an ide.'t, 
or an institution, the only tests to be applied are— 
does it beautify life? Doe^ it lielp to establish better 
relationsliip between man and man? Is it conducive 
to general human welfare? If tlie answer is yes, it is 
no longer foreign, but belongs to the whole woild. 

To get the best out of nature, one must utilise 
W'hutever ciiic* finds good or useful anywhere. 

It IS the saiiU' with regard to everything else su h 
as laiigiiiigo, litem line, ideology' and so on. If a nation 
is to grow to it full .stature, it mUst be ready to assi- 
milate wliatevor ’useful or civilising it tinds anywhere 
in the world. 

Evpiy country has (fvolved soiriething beautiful 
about art, science, religion, business methods, material 
things, methods of living, and so on. To get a really 
full life we must learn to co-ordinato .'ll! these. This 
is not slavishncss but common sense. 

People ciy tliemsolvea hoarw on the subject ul 
preservation of national •cultures. But when you ccme 
to Uiink of it, whut is culture but habits of thought 
and action adopted by our forefathers to exUt and 
thrive under certain geographical and other condi- 
such thoughts niid actions being naturally in- 
fiuenced. by their knowledge and exjic'rieiice of things 
at the time? Also include iii this list, if you like thing'« 
created to pve expression to tlie yearnings of the soul. 
These, again in their turn, w'ere influenci’d by the 
physical and other conditions around them. As tbej<e 
coiulilions change and our knowledge of things im- 
lu'oves, if w'C still want to mould our thoughts and 
asj»iratioiJs ufl'Cr those of our ancestors, then we are 
jiLsl retarding growth. 

What )8 the function of a language? To 
exfiress ideas. Nothing more and nothing ' less. 
Now the language that does it most effectively 
and to the largest group of people is certainly 
the most desirable language. 

Thi» is cold logic. 

We have bGfoi*e,U8 the choice of one of the two 


languages— Hindi ajul Bd|^. Now ki ue see which 
is the most desirable. 

Hindi ia, firstly, utterly iaadiequate to meet the 
requirements of a highly developed modem. State. 
Secondly, it is purely a local medium, not spoken or 
undeistood anywhere outside of some parts of India. 
Thirdly, from a literaiy point of view, it is primitive. 
If my intomatiou is correct, nothing original of a 
wor^while character, has been written in this lan- 
guage since Kabir wrote his poems about 500 yearn aso. 
It has no literature which can profitably inform, edu- 
cate, or inspire a modem man or citizen. Its past 
history of prolonged literary and intellectual barren- 
ness does not inspire one with great hopes as to its 
future potentialities. 

English, on the other hand, has the richest collec- 
tions of words and phrases with accepted meanings on 
all subjects, such as physics, chemistry, medicine, 
engineering, politics, civil, criminal and constitutional 
Jaws etc., etc. It is secondly, the only language m 
the world that can claim an international status. 
Thirdly, its literature is rich, virile, comprehensive 
and up-to-date, and in ail worldly matters xnbre 
idealistic than any other. Close connection with this 
literature gives us an opportunity' to imbibe the high 
efficiency, idealism, civic consciousness, the high sense* 
of integrity of the w'orld's most constitutional race— 
qualities without which no venture, social, industrial, 
commercial, or political can attain any marked degree 
of success. 

These being the points for and against the two 
languages, the choice should not present any difficulty. 
And after all, English is not quite as foreign as some 
of us try to make it out. Two hundr^ years oi 
association has robbed it of its newness, and Indians 
of all provinces have developed a peculiar aptitude 
for leuming it. 

The ability to absorb a bencficicnt foreign institu- 
tion is not slavishness. On the contrary, not to 
able to do so is slavish. It is slavishneas to the past 
which retards growth. And to cease to gpow is to 
head for destruction. 

If it is u good thing to be patriotic to a portion 
of the world we call our. country, it must be a better 
thing to be patriotic to the whole world— to humanity 
in pneral. To achieve this greater (^od, our narrow 
desire to grow up as a distinct ^entity must be dis- 
carded. Instead, we must face the world with an 
open mind, ready to adopt whatever helps progress 
of the world as a whole. One of the most powerful 
factors for bringing about a better understanding 
between the divci-se elements of the world is languWi 
and sincp. there is no other language which is so wide- 
ly spoken and •understood as English, yre should have 
tko hesitation in retaining it as our State language. 





THE R^AINS COME. 


In the tropics the rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
brings with it the dense black watep-Iaden clouds, the mnsic of falling 
water, — the longed-for life-giving showers. 

Bnt in its train it also brings diseases— Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. 

Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARE8H in this season not 
only as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles bnt also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. 

• 

QUMARE8H not only cures diseases of liver and stomach bnt resists 
other diseases too by strengthening yonr liver. 
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May 20 this yVar is a signifitiant clay for our InOo- 
nrsiaii people. Wliy? It was 40 years ago. wh»'n the first 
organised .national movement was founded in Indonesia. 
Til is doe*, not mean that h*'forc' IQOfi no struggle took place 
in our country against the Dutch rulers. On the contrary! 

A continuous wave of struggle for national independ- 
ence was and lias always been carried on against Dutch 
colonialists despite the while terror. 

The Java, Atjch. Bali-I<omhok wars and. others in 
the past were (»vents of .struggle, which signified the class- 
moveineni.'* in mir country to gel rid of foreign rule. 
I’nfortiinarely these were led in an unorganised and spon- 
taneous manner. 

To I'elehraie our 40ih anniversary of national move- 
ment and to provide the reader with some idea of our 
Indonesian struggle in the modern organised way against 
Dutch imperialism, the writer would like to divide oiir 
national movements into 3 (three) periods: 

1. 1908-1918: Beginning of the foundation of organised 
national niovetnents in our country. National conscious, 
ness and orga^oised struggle against Dutch imperialism for 
national independence. 

II. 1918-1948: Period of mass-struggle, revolts, strikes 
against Dutch and Japanese imperialism for national 
independence. White terror and mass deportation to con- 
eentralion camps by Dutch and Japanese imperialism 
against our Indonesian people. 

III. 1945-till present date: Foundation of our Indone- 
sian Republic. Continuation of our national anti-imperialist 
hti’ugglr for full independence, <lcmocracy, peace and 
prosperity of our masses. 

I. Thk Period of 1908-1918 

The lieginning of our organised Indonesian national 
movements dated from the vear 1908. The Russo-Japanese 
v/ar of 1904-1905 and' the defeat of the corrupted Russian 
army opened a new page in world history. Here for the 
first time in the modem cru, the ‘'superior*’ white race 

Ijoatcn and defeated by the “inferior” coloured rare. 

This event reflected itself .not only in our country, 
blit generally speaking in all Asiatic, colonial, dependent, 
countries and oppressed peoples. It was the beginning of 
the^ awakenhtg of national consciousness and organised 
national movements in our counttyt 

In cl^,ye«r 19Q8ia group of Indonesian, students and 
intelbgWBla in oiir country established a nationd organisa* 
iwii With the name of Budi-Vtomo. (Noble Endeavour) . 
The organisation bad formerly ' no political aims. It had 
no deep roots among our masses. It was founded for the 
puipo^ of demanding better educational and social cotidv 
tions freun the Dutch rulers and was for a long peripd 
the organisatto of the Indonesian educated class apd 
restrictetf to Java only. 

Shortly^ after the . foundation of the BudUVtomo^ 
***ti<mal organisation was founded in the V®ar of 
It had some political aims, but hasctl on religious 

as flic 

Jaritj mid ntmtenoe an^ng our masses. 


.\asM/nal Indisthe Partai (Indies National Party). 

The Mrong Islamic ideological principles of the Sarekai 
Islam could not avoid the penetration of the new idea 
ill iioiionalisin which was growing jip daily in our country. 
Our people at that time were not yet politically-minded, 
but stnang national feelings fuiind deep roots among our 
pcoiilc. 

The Surckat Islam had to consider the dialectical 
march of events in mir country. Henceforth the organisa- 
tion had to base its line of action not purely on religious, 
but abo on uion* libel al and rmlionalisiic principles. 

In 1914, just before the first Worhl War, a new organ- 
batioii was founded with .ooeialietic principles. The 
found* Ts were Dutchmen and the new organisation was 
called Indische Social Dnnorratischc Vereeniging (East 
Indies Social Dcmorralie Association). At the beginning 
only our intclHgentnia joined this new movement, because 
our masses were just in the infant period of politics. 
Nevertheless the nationalistic idi^al which had so far urged 
U.S for the attainment of nalioittal independence, from that 
moment omwards, gradually, took over to it more democratic 
and socialistic ideals. On ar(X>unt of these new political 
and iiieologicul deveIcKpments in our coiiniry a new period 
was ushered in the history of our national imd mass- 
movements. 

World War I was raging in the West. In Russia 
the revolution broke out in the year 1917. Tlie Russian 
masses smashed the power of imperialism and established 
a people's (mvcrnmenl. Tai th<^ same year of the Russian 
revolution the (Communist Party of Indonesia was born. 

The historir year 1917 paved the way- to a Runsian 
victory' in the class- si niggle against impeiialism and found 
an echo everywhere in the worhl. 

The eyes of our people were opened. forms and 
methods of class-struggle have beem since then introduced 
and adopted in our national struggle for independence 
against Dutch imperialism. ^ 
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JI, Ths PoifOD or 1918-lW 
During World War 1. Dutch imperiaUem remaiued 
nruirai Due io the change in the international political 
(situation and being afraid of loaing tlufir rich colony, the 
Dutch colonialistg promised, under the pre$*6ure of our 
iuationa] movements,' to give more libcrtieB to Tndoneaians. 

A wclbknown fuel of imperialism is that it does not 
fulfil the proiiitsofl made by it to improve the lot of the 
masses. Ibo same happened with the Dutch imperialists. 
As soon as the dangerous period of 1018 was over, the 
■Dirtch rulers forgot the promises made to our people. 
Tile promised liberties and reorganised constitutional 
government in ftndoneaia for our people materialised 
merely in the esluhlishiuent of the so-called “Volksraad'’* 
fPeopleV Ooimcil). It was nothing else than a bogey 
insiiiiiiion. More than one-lhird of il.r members were nimi- 
nated by ih** Duteb and the re.maining inembers were not 
rmptdarlv elected an<l bad absolutely no politiral power. 
Political power and adiiiini^i ration remained in the hands 
of the rulers. It was a liiii**,- blow for (»ur national move- 
meut and was due lo lack of expevionct'.. Tii the mean* 
lime reprea#-ivc mea^mrej* against the liberties and demo- 
cratic rights of our people were iiitrodiiciMl and increased. 

Exiiloitalion. poverty and repressive measures were 
carried to such heights that they became almost unbearable, 
for our people. A revolution broke out in the year 1926- 
1927. I''or two moniliH our lieroic people gave resistance 
to the Dutch rulers and during thiK perio^l the masses 
kept power in ibeir own hands. It was the first experience 
ill modem times for our p*oipl«* to stage an open battle 
agaiinst the Dnt«di exploiters', After the revolution which 
failed in the year 1926-27, Dutch terror raged in Indonesia 
directed against the ninnses und the national movements. 

S(!verttl hundreds (»f the best son** of our counirv were 
hanged amd several thousands of the best sons and flaughters 
of IndoXiesia, the floweis of the nation were sent to upper 
Digul in New Guinea. In ibis way the Dutch rulers took 
their revenge aguitiHl our pf*oplc wlio fought for liltcrty, 
justice and humunity. The Dutch colnmialists tried to 
break the revolutionary spirit and struggle, of our people, 
but in vain. Despite the horrible terror of the Dutch 
enbuiialists the .struggle for freedom went on. In Europe, 
especially in the NVtheilanfls. our students were very 
active, fin the Netherlands. Indonesian students had their 
ou'ii organiMiiion the Perhimpunm Indtmcjiin (Indonesian 
iation*) Origiimlly eMahllshed as a cultural and 
social orgaui.<<a1ion. the Indonesian Assoc iation tunfed over 
into n political national organjisalion and formed the nucleus 
of a struggle for «ur masse.s outside our country. It had 
clo.se contact nith the nniion<d movements and masses in 
Indonesia who were forced by the rulers to work under- 
ground in our straggle for national independence. In 
lloUand Dutcl) imj^crialisiH took revenge against onr stu- 
tlents. Indonesians were arrested and their houses ^earehetl 
»;’d raideil. 
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Tbe Indonesian atudenta" prosecution took place in tile 
year 1928. Dutch imperialists accused the Perhimpiman 
indonesia oi having the aim of overthrovring the Dutch 
government! lies of intperialism ore well known facts in 
history. ‘ After detaining them for six months the Dutch 
lovemmtnt was forced to release the lutdonesian students^ 
iQuse nothing could be proved against them. 

No concentration camps, death sentences and white 
terror could break the will of our people fighting for a 
just cause. 

In 1934, dt^pite the work of Dutch agents in Indonesia, 
a revolt broke out among tbe crew of die Dutch cruiser, 
the Seven Provinces, Under the leadership of the Indo- 
nesians. with the co-operatlcui of tbe Dutcli hands, tin: 
crew lM>uod their officers, took the command of the cruiser 
into their own hands and raised the red flag. That was a 
blow on the (ace of the Dutch rulers. Never in thek 
history, had the Dutch capitalists experienced this. Before 
they were finally killed in battle, the crew were for two 
days the masters of the cruiser. 

(Tlie blood which our people shed on the battlefield 
for freedom bears fruit on the soil of our country). The 
Dutch colonialists claim in their propaganda to the out- 
shie world that there is “quid” everywhere in Indonesia. 

freejuent uprisings among the peasants, during this 
period, are facts which the Dutch rulers camnot deny. 
No amount of censorship, terror, etc., against our masses 
and national movements from ihe Dutch bide can bring our 
people to their knees. We will not bdw to the Dutch 
who are Hying to deceive genei'al opimion abroad with 
their slundcTOus propaganda, concerning our people, national 
movements and country. 

The ^cowardly and treacherous policy of imperialism 
was demanstrated again when the autocratic Dutch govern- 
meni in Indonesia collapsed without resistance in the 
year 1942 at the time of the Jatpanese invasion. They 
fled with their entire belongings. These gentlemen left 
’ our people and country helpless and defenceless against 
the Japanese invader. Our people however despite lack 
of armaments and under the most ditficult circumstances 
defended our country against the Japanese invader. Tb*^ 
struggle for national independence went on during this 
period. 

Not less tlian three millions were killed by the Japa- 
nese and four millions more were crippled during our 
resistance niovemmit against foreign invasion. 

Immediately after the surrender of the Japanese our 
people disarmed die Japanese invaders and proclaimed the 
Republic of Indonesia in August, 1945. 

III. Thk Pekioo of 1945.Till Present Date 

After the proclaraatimi of our Republic a new danger 
is threatening our people and country. The former Dutch 
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rulers wltli the help of their British and American friends 
have been able to deiq^atch to Iniiumtsia well-equipped 
troops to fight our Republic and people. Readers ore 
informed by our Metdeka newb of what has been going 
on during the existence of our Republic.. The Dutch colo- 
nialists wish to regain their power of pre-war day.s and 
launch a colonial war against our Republic. 

Whatever the outcome of the ueg<»uations betwt'en 
our Republic and the Dutch one thing is certain, that 
our people will defend our R^ublic and country with 
tbek lives against the Dutch colonialists to achieve full 
national independence, democracy, peace and prosperity. 
In building up a happy and prosperous indonesia, let our 
people and leaders take lessons from the past and presemt. 
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.. AindKening, Indonerta 

Dr. Mrs. Sodonto writefi in Aierdeha, May, 

im: 

With the fairth' 6{ the Nationikl Movement in' Indo. 
nesia 40 years 4t4^» the necessity of giving iietter education 
to ludoaeMisn gim was also felt. Hitherto, the task of 
IndonesUiD woifien had been to take care of the hoaeehold 
and their childi:oii. In spite of the fact that women were 
often treated by their husbands as mere servants, getting 
married was then considered to he a great privilege. K. A. 
lUrtini, a daughter of the Regent of Japara, was the first 
Iitdcnesian woman who realisetl diat better education must 
be given to Indonesian giris order to improve the 
■ position of Indonesian women. * She started a model 
institution for Indonesian girls, Uius paving the way for 
the Indonesian women's awakening. 

After her demise in 1%5, several local Indonesian 
Womens Organisations came into being. Though they 
were only housewifery oTganisations, yet, at that time, it 
was a remarkable progress towards women*a emancipation. 

Now ln3imesian women could hold their own meet- 
ings, speak m public as did the men. Then, several 
wonion organisations aimipg at tmipro\ing the position *d 
Indonesian wopivn grew' gradually. In 19)2, several 
national elememary imhook for girls, known as 'Kariini 
Schools* were established. Thougii most of them did not 
go beyond the elementary schools, more and more girk 
went to school. 

After the first great war, gr^uaily more and more 
girls attended secondary schools, mit it .was stUl unconi- 
nion for a girl to go to college. 

An Amoricatt lady, who WM in Indonesia in 1925 and 
retuntf 'd to Indonesia 10 years "later, could hardly believe 
the great change that had taken place during the inter- 
vening period. It was 9 U>t ^triuige any mure lor a girl to 
go to college. Now they w^ as keen as boys in studying 
law. medicti>e, teaching, me. They even went abroad for 
higher stitdiea'-«ll alone. The lady would evon be more 
surprised if sbe nnuld see the present Indonesian womcm. 

After the proclamation of the Republic of Tndone«ia, 
Indonesian women hm /become muph more advanced. 
This can be attributed to the favnnrabfe conditions created 
by the Republic and the change that lia^ taken plaoc in 
the minds of the parents who used to oldect to their 


daughters going M liHbely. the parents jtRoyr their 

daughters to go everywhme fo help .1^ 
the people to read and write and- about hy||^e, and 
sullying dbem informatioa on imporuint eurrent ey^ts. 
During the fighting againat ihe Duteh* the nuraes risked 
their fives at the front in order to Icoifsn the pain and the 
bttrdiens bl wounded soldiers. As in live Ueiy, eonstimt' 
of the' Republic of Indonesia it is already providMi tnm' 
woman have the same rights as men, women^s organisa- 
tkOis art' no more at present fighting for ihe right of 
otpuiilty with men, hUt for making women conscious of 
their task as good eitizeBs of the new Reptthlic. 

Now, there is jio more objection to woznesi taking to 
any professiott. . It depends entirely upon their ability. 
Thfsre have been women ministers in the Republic, There 
m women repr^pntativrs in tlic Republican Provisional 
Parliament .and local. Councils, though , the number of 
educated women is much smaller than that of educated 
men, 

It is a dommon thing now to see girls, even manied 
women working in ^ces. They are happy- dokig work for 
the Repilldle. The young Republic with a high percentage 
of illiteracy cannot afford to let educated citi/cmi} do 
nothing. At hast educated women can utilize their know, 
ledge in leaching others who have been deprived of the 
importunity of acquiring the arts of writing amd reading. 
For this purpose they collect neighbouring^ women three 
times a wi'ck for an hourV course each time. This course 
is called the 'A.B.C. Course* and usuilly takes three 
months to complete. Thi; course enables women to acquire 
the elements of reading and writiitg. Of course, much 
liepouds utKin their practice in order to Im^ able .to read 
simple books and newspapers, and thus inform iliemselves 
of the outside world. The more advanced the women are. 
the lower is the rate of polygamy. Polygamy has not yet 
been abolislied in Indonesia because its airalition goes 
against the Islamic religion, Some women organisations 
have fought for it, though without good success. But it" 
IS proved now that hy educating the people, women will 
achieve what they want, Indonesian womqn are helping 
to build up the country. Tht 7 have fought for a better 
pf)Hition and are fighting for the benefit of all. towards 
a happy and proapejous, independent and sovereign 
Republic of Indonesia. 
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The . First Year of Freedom 

The year has passed and it is time now 
taking stock as to where we stand. The position 
to-day is more perilous than any of us iihas^ned 
that it would be a year' ago. There is no need to 
indulge in useless recriminations. But we have to 
understand the nature of the dangers tliat are before 
us first and tiien to survey the year in retrospect. 

Our foreign relations to-day are as indeterminate 
as it was a year ago. This is due in the main to the 
rapid deterioration in World Politics, especially in 
Europe, and partially due to our own inexperience. 
Our Ambassadore and plenipotentiaries abroad have 
not yet. been able to make any impress in the highly 
technical sphere of diplomacy, and on the fei^ occa- 
sions where there has teen any definite pronouncement 
Of policy by our diplomats abroad, the effects have 
{not been to our advantage. It is plain that; as yet 
the novices that have been sent out, have not ac- 
quired the skill apd judgment necessaiy. 

KMimir .^d Hyderabad are now major souroes 
of danger to the State. The public is puHled al tho 
t4m of affairs and there is considerable uneasineMi 
about the way the problems of the d^enoe of; the 
Inffiyb Umoft .is being tackled. It ie pism to tOl fthaC 
t^on is mountmg between the tteo dotninioOs aiid 
^ before^ ^ initiative lies, with Fajdstanr 
whnthitf it be due :to our own errors of oxniasiion s»d 
to, superiority in taotios on their pCirt. 
w intelliienee^^^ do not. seem to be fu^ 
gping effeddvi^ iPakistan is eoihpemed. ' 

and iEN 

^Poni^rsUeB hi„jl^ inetmvpartf relatjonsldps ^ Ae 
seeotr to aJl aegoa to 

■4 J JTi^. ■■iijailatidii ia etiB foiiig njp Ja > 


combat the forces that are inducing it, the economic 
collapse of the State may compel it to bow down 
before foreign dictation. Corruption and inefficieoesr 
in the government departments, accentuiated the 
money-bags of the black-marketeer and the tax- 
evader, have made it exceedingly difficult for the 
Government to take any action. Further the disas- 
trous experiments in decontrol have brought the 
smuggler into the game of economic destruction. 

The Union stands to-day between the Devil and 
the Deep-sea. On one hand is Big-Business, totally de- 
void of any conscience or scruple, intent on filling its 
bags with illicit money, though the State may be des- 
troyed thereby or its people brought into destitution. 
On the other hand is the fifth-columh of Ae foreigner 
whose bands are being strengthened by the corrupt 
official and the complacent minister wiA bis pets 
of the bhek-marimt. The common-man's hands are 
itching to put a rope round the neek of Ae black-mai^ 
kcftcering ^millionaire and it is <}uite on the cards that 
the reactionary and the disruptionist might let loose 
piighty forces of lawlessness under the plea of forcing 
Ae gOvehimont's hands. The internal situation m the 
Indian Union is much worse to-day, Aan]4» to Ineffi- 
ciency, single-track, thinking and self^bidniednesB 
of Adse who have been placed in power by ui, The 
hogdy of oommunaUsm deranged the mixM o! tlm 
'^gh^Nuninand’' A a totally unconsciois^O neg^ 
vitiitifig appointtoeats, orders and administratido* 
both at , Ae centre and in Ae provindMi. ' 

, ^ ^ >q^f»ceiu^. and ^ 

thn that praraiftd Iftf. % pcdbd .bef^ 

tite .]h>ta»;tatetB of Dcdtd. 

our .nvim.' , Sm$ .amt, 






4 year in i&tfroijM 

J9tud«ito- ei( dMni' ittidhai fMngn, ‘hinf^ eoBUt 
to ^ tt #»' 

diviai^ |Nrre'|b|)»' 

woitio iJMa wlwlf tfaoM liove omsT ^they &vo''biin 
witnewes to the medfieii <d popular frensy to the up* 
rooting of lailUons from their anoestral homes* These 
t^o factors have coloured the life aud conduct of four 
hundred .miiliQn human beings, left scars on tbmr 
heailts. The iVcic York Times represented this feeling 
when it wrote its editorial entitM “Year of Indepen- 
dence/* 

“From the hlood, t^or and bitterness of those 
early months, India and Pakistan have rebounded 
to an extent not thought possible a 3rear ago When 
Britain relinquished her centuries-old hold on her 
greatest posseasion,** 

Nursed under Pax Britamica we have not been 
prepared for the “harder way** in which freedom's 
lessoAs have to he ieaciat* Though the “aetihitepr td 
this freedom of ours has been tiying to discipline us 
to this, we have failed to rise up to his minimaift 
expectations and in the result have demonstrated that 
under the veneer of an ancient culture what beastliness 
and fanaticism can lurk. 

But there is something in human nature that has 
refused to accept defeat at Uie bands of this destructive 
impulse in us Implanted there by Nature. And we are 
as sure as we believe in salvation that human nature 
in India will re-build out of the wrecks some values 
that will contribute to the enrichment of hfe in the 
modem world. That process has already started, and 
out of the many crudities and immaturities in the 
plans in this b^alf, out of many failures in human 
apirit, there have been emerging signs and marks that 
eomeUiing of enduring worth is being attempted. 
Success or failure is in the hands of an Intelligence 
that is not amenable to our control and direction. This 
has been the lesson of the ancient wisdom, that tihe 
seers and prophets of our race have been tiryiag to 
inculcate in us, and this lesson in detachment Hias, it 
has been aeserled, seen us through the many crises of 
our people’s life. It will help us duriim tho present 
age also. 

Forces, conacibus and unconscious^ influences, 
personal and impersonal, dictates of an aUen State anfl 
national policy, have been tiying to mould men and 
women of India into fit instruments for giving shape to 
modem values. The education that the British had 
introduced into our countiy created ideas that were 
condemnatoiy, implied or exprestad, of. India’s Soeial 
polity. This education helped to create a new ^Wic 
race”, recruited from eveiy atriitum of eocial life, that 
came in the fulness of time, after a discipleihtp of a 
hundred years, to challenie amf threaten British 
hegemony Over ludlg: From Ram Mohun Boy to 
Mohandasl^M^ Qandhi generations of men and 
women have tMsen striving to re-create conditions in 
India that wouM recapture the imtiaUve for mooUifli 
the India of the Free, assured of her (fignliy is one 


tha standard-beareis of modam ohritiaatioih lOriM 
Nationalism since the days of naei^ oossc&busly 
and uncongeiouriy work^ 

Nanda .Kuosar, ibto^ .^e. 

and the 1107 Revolt tt^gk fiindAwiikdiilil^ 

ism, through the Brahmo Sasnaj, the J^ya Sam^ end 

the Ramakriahna Mission, to prepare ^e ground on 

which to plant and establish what happened on August 

16/1W7. 

. The last twenty-seven years of this period, skree 
13andhiji emerged into leadership ol our National 
lii^ei&jent, have been characterised by a new spirit of 

and daQp," of a conscious attempt to sow the seed- 
plots of a healthier, simpler and humaner national life- 
self-reliant but unaggresaive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to eiqploit the labour of others. Through 
successes and failures, our people has resimnded to 
Gandhiji's call for this new pattern of human thought 
and eemduet, and his sucoessors in the leadership of 
the Indian people would have to justify themselves by 
the way they make the attempt to give trial to his 
projpwmmes of refUrm and re-construstion under the 
auspices of the National Government which they oon^ 
trol. In the iq)praisement of their aetivities in this 
behalf during these twelve months, there is the danger 
that we may minimise the conditions of dismption that 
were created by the technique of division of an un- 
divided integrity into the State of the Indian Uniou 
and the State of Pakistan/ This operation imparted a 
shock that unbalanced human nature in India wMeh 
expressed itself in the carnage that has upset the aoefad 
economy of the country ; ten millions, of ^refugees” 
took “every ounce of the energy” of States which had 
hardly any spare moment to collect themselves foi^ a 
long-range attempt to give concrete shape to Ga&dhijPs 
plans and Pakistani dreams. It is, therefore^ that 
we find them erecting teats instead of building liouHes. 
This one fact high-lights the stupendouMiem of ^ 
task. 

The frustration created' thereby had a dtsastrous 
effect on the moeality of Pakistan ; it was driven to 
launch an attack on Kashmir with a view to divest ^ 
fury of their nationals, unreaci^, body and mii^; io 
dhoiddm. the new req)QnsiM]tties (d a free on 

their neiglibonrs. Wn do not propose to disduas tifcs 
jBWittf^ of ^ Britiab imperialist towards poisoiib^ 
ndatimur betwemi the two States. BkUtekm natniu 
what ft is, aSowanoe may be # in 

tration createji by the Britiih 
evaeuation iftrim irrespom^'^rfHi^^ iivas 
State in India, they were ton^pted to jiatsa' shtd 
emeoumge the derigns tm 

toriee of the Xpdian' Unidh* in the uftimate 
St will he lomd that the eathpildgh (ff halged idbtt thd 
Mnsfim League had faeett |ireachiiig shuft 
not have worked its way logically exeejiia)i|ii^^ fSim 
bloody path of the Punidbf and the Kasl^ 

The veDogttition ^uf'^'-.lUs fSetoir ''hii- 
miik wt'itif, 
pngM* of Jte SfimM 
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'a^t)» > i^hUim M 9 ^«r. The 
Wiv^l^ineikt ill t^n i»iitt<r ibe vei^ 

i^lnaaloe MMaleri Mb. ft. C^tiy, who h^ 
ooBdemood ^this nudrproQtioo in ;«6vore terms ih 
Budget BjMech, bed to reliaqtuib his ofBs') 
betjause of muhsiiKltiht the esses • invotving the 
greatest isf the taac-dodgersi . Ibe Xneooie Teoc 
tbvestigatioA Commission has, properly q;>oaldng, 
not yet, started work. After the Chetty incident, it has 
been revealed that a group of 158 cases of su 9 >ected 
tax-dodging have been banded over tp the Commisuon 
lor invostigatibn. The csristing Income-tax law requires 
amendment in msny matters in order to tighten up the 
loopholes through which the tax-dodgers make good 
their escape. Fortunately, this has been done and the 
Income Tax and Business Profits Tax (Amendment) 
BUI and the Income Tax Investigation Commission 
(Amendment) Bill have been passed by the Indian 
Parliament. The Income Tax and Busmens Profits 
(Amendment) Bill incorporates the amendments stig* 
gested by the Income Tax Investigation Commission. 

Investigation Commission, appointed about tiie 
end of 1817, was asked to investigate and report to the 
Central Government on all matters relating to the 
taxation of income, with particular reference to the 
extent to which the existing law relating to procedure 
for the assessment and collection of such taxes was 
adequate to prevent evasion. Soon after their appoint- 
ment, the (IJornmission addressed themeelves to the 
task of examining the state of the law in so far as it 
Acted as auv encouragement to the tax-evader. During 
the ddl^te on the Bill in the Parliament, the Acting 
..Knai^e Miokter said that it was anticipated— as e 
matter ,of fact it was suggested by the Commission— 
that the mfasum should be passed into law during the 
tart ssssioni When the measure came up, the previous 
Fimume Ifiniater was expected to make a motion for 
taldng the l^^into conaiileration straight away, but as 
a lesttlt 44 an amndment moved, the Kll was referred 
to a S^t Gta^ttee. When the Report of the Select 
Committee was ready, it was found that ao far as. the 
Obm proviskiia o|. the Bill were concmikd, the S^eet 
^QfMn&dttee. bad spgproved them and if they had. nkde 
amei^ they , had ptut touched ’tik 

jHqaeilyiBg .ptiimiples of the proykipQs to wbkh 

.Jgta as the matter 

were oA^ tp be 

Wft«t;|he p«kpit;,Bp mum up fer dtaete ^ 

jitois sapli^* 
wem,s moot .eqisoeflle4^-ta.^!^ 

«k;be«A 


^Omamkii^ ^he liimiourabfe aasnsW oiHpUaiiig the 

t»3r Bb* 

yisSk^^ to the effect that junior oBloecs 
wemM mt be givta ^wer to reopmi cases ^of 
aipMifli^efti The ibember seemed to be very much 
alaimi^ ilmut thk fcaiiire in the Bill which the whole 
counl^ obodiders as vitally necessary and important. 
An investi^tion would certainly reveal that assess- 
ments in casef have been closed oU comsderations 
other than ‘that of the welfare of the State and a re- 
opening of them would make futile, costly efforts made 
in the past for clbaing them. It is a fact that assesaeos 
resorted to all kinds of underhand practices for evading 
taxation, and the bigger the asseasee the more the mal- 
practice. Referring to the Xndifn States, the Finance 
Minister stated that they bad been the paradise for 
black-marketeers and tax-dodgers in the past. In the 
new order, however, he hoped there would be a better 
degree of co-operation in respect of income-tax and 
that shameful chapter would be closed. The . Bill even 
now remains defective inasmuch as it has not taken 
all the malpractices resorted to by Managing Agents 
into consideration. The practice of spiriting away pro- 
duction figures by not entering transactions in the 
Company Accounts under Managing Agencies has 
become widespread and a menace equally to the share- 
holder and the State. A drastic amendment of the 
Indian Companies Act should immediately be under- 
taken'. It is necessary for tightening up the mainteii- 
ance of Company Accounts specially under Managing 
Agents. The present Companies Act does Jtot protect 
the rights of 'the State and the shareholder to a sufflU 
cient exte^. The British Companies Act have been 
drastically amended and the new law has ec»ne into 
force since July last. The mointenanoe o! branch 
accounts, production figures and accounts and their 
audit should be made as rigorous as under the Britkh 
law. The present practice of indulging in speculatkm 
by public compames, dealing in transactions of milHarts 
of rupees by companies whose aha!rc capital amounts 
to a few thousands and liquidatioh of companies wi& 
a view to tax-dodging should be prev^ted. 

Ihv^t^maa Profedts . 

.'ni, ye«r of freedom hM been t year of pro* 
ptttMdona nod. perfeetisf .df dey^pment eehemw in' 
ithe Wm^ Minee and Cower Huiiatiy of the Oovaifr 
mW.of Imiia.. pm proieota .«i the Mmietiy being 
^ong^ienn ei^. the refilti of ita wpric oMBof be ivtigei 
%.year.' It,ian.;te aa^ however, thni in ifm^ 
of .itn'nmor wtiiitiei^'.nan^, the greiA d»«-',V 44 ln|r 
pte^etdf. the rntMaudiaeiton, of .,the. vprndiibtipB} ; 

oinetridity^ the ptamokkin::^,.^ 
dspantion d 

.. npd' tbo ynat huUi^;; . 

rim ^ ' ' ' """" 
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, merely that Gavemmeot had under contemplatioi^ and 
investigation a number oi river development aohemeet 
.but they actually made a start by sanctioning two 
mammoth schemesi namclyi . Damodar and Hirakud 
Dam pi'ojccts, estimated to cost in all Ks. 103 crores. 
After mature deliberation tbe Damodar Valley Oor- 
poratioa has been set up, tlie Tilaiya and the Konar 
Dam projects on the Damodar river being already 
ripe for execution. Work on the Hirakud Dam on the 
Mahanadi has started from A])ril 12, when the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, laid the first concrete on the 
site at Sainbalpur. Several other schemes of thi^ nature 
arc being investigated, the most important amongst 
them being the devolo]r)ment of the Kosi, Narbada and 
Assam rivers. 

When India was partitioned the bulk of the magni- 
ficent irrigation works of the country were found to He 
in J’jikistan territory. Out of the total of 400,000 cubic 
ff?ot per N('cond of wiiter carried by the canals of un- 
divided India, nearly one-half is now carried by the 
canals of Pakistan. Of the total of 70 million acres 
irrigated by the SlatcKoiitrolled canals, about one-third 
li*« in Pakistan. Still India is found to be better placed 
than ever in respect of overall water rcz^ources and 
power potent ial. It is meanwhile realised that while a 
project conceived for a single puiposc like irrigation or 
flood control might not be an economic proposition, it 
might bc(;oinc a finaruaully feasible and productive 
scheme if it included otlier purposes like power gene- 
ration, navigation* >lc. This constitutes the rationale 
of a niuitipurpofic scheme. 

The Damodar Valley project, originally estimated 
to cost about Ks. 55 crores, is a typical example of the 
multi-purpose scheme. Tlie original and most important 
object ol the proposal is to find some means of saving 
tile lower roaches of the river valley in West Bengal 
from the ravages of floods. There is an urgent need to 
control thej floods of the Damodar which have caused 
great damage to the ricc-fields of Bmdwan and threat- 
ened even the safety of Calcutta. Mere flood control 
would, however, be an uneconomic proposition. But 
the scheme, ns it is planned, will, when, completed, 
irrigate about 763,800 acre.s of land in the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankiira, Hooghly and Howrah and supply 
power to the. extent of 200,000 kw, in addition to 160,000 
kw. of thermal power to be installed in the region as 
part of tile project. As all this power is to be generated 
in a region containing rich mineral deposits and high 
industrial potential, it may be consumed by the indus- 
tries rising in them (ue., in South Bihar gnd South- 
West Bengal), and be also available for the inter- 
proyincial electric grid which is contemplated. In 
addition, it is intended to lead a navigation canal from 
the Damodar neat Durgapur to the Hooghly at Raglw- 
Mthpur. This canal would sene as a naefUl divenion 
for goods traffic from tbe railway line in thit area, and 
will, besides, - be continually flushing the estuary and 
rendering the Hooghly na>igable. 

The Hirakud p^foj^, which is part of a vaster 
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sebme involving the trahring of. iMi 

diflerimt points, will consist <»f a tkieeWle long:, dans 
constm^id across the river shout 9 miles upstream* of 
the town of Sambalpur with gravity and lift eanala dn 
either side and two hydro-electric mstaUations. It ^ 
expected that the project, which is to have a flood 
absorption capacity of 6*3 million acre feet, will extend 
irrigation facilities to about 1*1 million acres of land 
in Sambalpur and Sonepur, yield a total instaUed 
capacity of 350,000 kw. and in addition render the 
Mahanadi a navigable waterway with possibilities of 
further development with the construction of a second 
dam either at Tikerpara or Naraj. In view of the 
immense, possihiliiios of the Malianadi Valley Scheme, 
Orissa has already come to be called* the Ukraine *01 
India, even as the Damodar Valley is desefribed popu- 
larly as the Huhr of this country. 

Equally important to the future of this country 
arc the twin projects in East Punjab, namely, the 
Nangal Barrage and Bhakra Dam schemes, wliich will 
de:f>cnd to a great extent on financial aid from the 
Government of India. Work on these projects, tem- 
porarily .suspended as a res^ult of the einigration of the 
bulk of the workers to Pakistan, has recommenced and 
is in full swing. 

A number of other river valley projects are also 
now in various stages of investiguiton. These include 
the Kosi Dam project in Nepal and Bihar, the Tiker- 
para and Naraj dam projects on the Mahanadi and the 
Muchkund project in Orissa, the Narbada-Tapti and 
Babarmati Valley projects in C. P. and Bombay, the 
ludravati project in Bastar, the Chambal and Soiie 
Valley in U. 0. and Central India States, the Dochi 
scheme in Patiala, the Mor project in West Bengal, the 
Diiiang, Manas and Baharuli and other tributary stream 
projects in the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam ; tbe 
Hihand, the Napar Dam and the Ganga Barrage pro- 
jects in the U. P., the Rampadsagar and Tungabhadra 
projects in Madras and the Koyana Valley scheme of 
Maharashtra. The total power genmtion on the 
jeets already under investigation ' may come up to 4} 
million k.w. and the area under irrigation about 90 
million acres. 

The enactment of the Electricity (Supply) Bill in 
the current session of the (Constituent Assembly iriU 
bring to fruition the efforts of the Minist^ to 
rationalise the production and supply bf electricity and 
to evolve measures conducive to the electrical- develop- 
ment of India. Taking the cue from the Natiotial 
Planning Committee which was set up in 1M> under' 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Jswaharlol ISMm; tbe . 
Electricity (Supply) Bill provides .for the eatolriid&^ 
ment of quasi-autonomous Boards with adequate powtn 
to effect the rationalisation of electricity on the **grid** 
principle. These Boards %viil co-ordinate and stismlidie 
electrical development and will effect a fonn of 
financial control over commercially owned undertek- 
ings which, while assuring the investor of an iuieqnaie 
retuim and industry of adequato eapitak irill, at Aait 



aitme the coneumer by x«^(^ the oort 

el ' generating electric power. The Ci^tral 
Authority which the Bill sets up. will tendn* eiq>ert 
advice on all questions dealing with devdopment 
projects and will also exercise arbitral functions in 
technical disputes which may arise between a Board 
and a licensee. 

The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power has also 
planned to expand the Geological Survey of ‘India to 
more than 5 times its pre-war cadre. The purpose of the 
expansion is to conduct extensive as well as intensive 
survey for minerals with the help of modem instru- 
ments and methods. 

The sections which have recently been created in 
the Geological Survey of India for the xnirpose are 
the Geophysical Section, the Drilling Section, the 
Mineral Development Section and the Rare Minerals 
Soctioii. 

A Year of High Prices 

The economic picture, as revealed by the General 
Purpose Index Numbers in the price trends of com- 
modities. has been disturbing in the extreme. The 
inflationary spiral has tukeu several more turns up- 
wards. Tlie chase behind the price-level has contimicd 
unabated. Stcei) upward trend in the Index Number 
of articles, specially of food and vital necessities, have 
taken place. The cost of living has gone beyond the 
family budget of not only the common man, but even 
of the upper middle class as well. Economic distress in 
the country has been widespread and deep. The rise in 
the general index has boon as much as 80 poiiiU between 
August, 1947, and June, 1948. Food articles have risen 
from 207'8 in August, 1947 to 377 in Juno, 1948. Prices 
of manufactured articles have risen from 280*2 to 300*6 
for the same period, thus legLstering an increase of 
86*4 poipts. 

The steep rise has been attributed to the decontrol 
policy of the Government. Public had been iriitated 
through the vexatious restrictions due to control which 
was thoroughly unplanned, and was worked with ail 
unnecessary rigour. Removal of controls was therefore 
the popular demand and was fully booked by Maliatma 
Gandhi. The Government adopted the policy of 
decontrol but did nothing to check the cornering pro- 
pensity of the capitalists and war-profit4*era who have 
amassed enormous quantities of liquid cash through 
profiteering and tax-dodging. The policy of decontrol, 
ui order tq be successful, should have been coupled 
with a liberal policy of import and a rigid and ' in* 
corruptible machinciy. for tracing, and preventing 
comering operations at their sources. Again, the pohey 
of decontrol was a half-hearted measure. In cloth, 
i^tioning was abolished but the inter-provincial move- 
ment of cloth and provincial imports, the two viciems 
sources for keeping the market tight, remained. Restrie- 
tions on wa|^on allotments further helped t|ie 
profiteers in msintaining short supply in the markets 
of their ^oioe. Smiign^ng of cfoth through Bombay. 

Amjab* and ^ West 'Ikmgal bjtkiame rampant and 


• wUle the &£an people went hatf-saked for want of 
cIoth> Indiah ctdth could find its way to China sod 
Arabia through the ports of Pakistan. Government of 
India’s policy of contra] failed because it was operated 
through a thoroughly ineflicient and corrupt adminis- 
trative machineiy and decontrol failed because it was 
half-hearted, slidrt-sighted and unplanned. While a small 
group of the blood-sucking multi-millionaires at the 
top equipped with two of the greatest engines of ex- 
ploitation, via., the Managing Agency and Group Banks 
control the nations finance and industty no liberal 
economic policy can in fact, ever succeed in this country. 

An Industries Conference was held in December, 
1947, at New Delhi, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 8. 
P. Mookerjee, Minister of Industry and Supply, which 
considered the many problems that beset the Indian 
industry. An Economic Sub-Committee of the A.-I. O. 
C., had also been formed with Pandit Nehru as Chair- 
man which formulated (he Congress Economic policy 
and advocated the abolition of the Managing Agency 
system as soon as possible. The Industries Conference 
emphasised the need for regulation of raw materials in 
short supply, for solving transport by rigorous plan- 
ning and ending labour unrest through conciliatory 
measures. An industrial truce was concluded during 
that session for eliminating labour unrest. The truce 
has been violated in some (;ases but as the country is 
no longer in a mood to encourage stoppage of work on 
production, strikes have been continually and steadily 
on the decrease. The industrialists sought a clear 
declaration of the industriai policy of the Government. 
In early April, the Government of India released their 
resolution on Industrial policy which was adopted by 
the Indian Parliament on April 8, 1948. The official 
Industrial policy was well-received by the industrial 
circles because it removed two of their most outstand- 
ing fears in declaring that no immediate nationalisation 
of industries would be made and remaining silent about 
the demand for the abolition of the Managing.; Agency 
system. The principal objective of this great conces- 
sion has remained unfulfilled ; increase in production 
has sot taken place. The industrialists, on the contrary, 
have token the liberalism of the Government as its 
weakness and have succeeded in frustrating the Govern- 
ment’s main purpose in the resolution. 

The present distress of the vast masses of our 
countrymen can be removed only through larger indus- 
trial and agricultural production. The Industries 
Department, unfortunately, has failed to demonstrate 
the amount of detennination and drive that the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Government of India i8 
showing. We admit that the task of the former ie^ bigger 
and more complex, but what pains us most ic^at sot 
^en a planned beginning has been made. The Indus- 
tries Department is still a helplaBB victim in the hands 
of the war-profiteers and black-marketeers. 

Corraptidn 

Cbrruption in the admirdstrative maehinei^ hog 
been as laitx^t gs mr faetoe, rather^ during the |l^ 
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ymt it A&wb fl|iu oi increMe* KepQti«m ^ 

fai^urMum m ^piKi^tiQmts and aitpmeaiion on tlie 
above consideratiQoa in ordeiing promotion l^ave 
become aonrcee of grave danger for the nation. 
Maintenance of integrity and efficiency of our public 
edmittistration, ^tbout which no State can be built up 
or )Hin apeeoflafuUy, has become truly a Herculean 
task. ISiere has l^en more than enough talk about 
corruption in adminisiratioD but little has been done 
to eradicate this evil. Indeed, during very recent* 
months, a tendency has developed for getting rid of 
‘^uncomfortable'* elements in the administration who 
refuse to fall in line with their corrui^t superiors and 
sometimes try to expose them. Corruption ia a case of 
moral turpitude and when an employee's immediate 
superior is suspected of corrupt practice, the employee 
under him must be given opportunity to report to higher 
authorities or (^ven k tlie police. Unless the employee 
is protected in this endeavour, it will be wcllnigh im- 
possible to root out corruption. Unfortunately cases 
liavc come to light where efforts of employees to stand 
against (heir corrupt superiors have not met with the 
requisik encourugement and even dismi^isals of such 
employees have taken place. The Civil Supply 
KmpJryees of West Bengal, in u recent Press Con- 
ference, rrveai<?d the startling fact that their effort to 
wot out con-uplion fixmi this festering hotbed of 
corruption has roused groat resentment against them 
higher up in the bureaucratic and Ministerial ladder, 
and more than a dozen empluvros have been dis- 
charged for the “crime of combating corruption.” 

A still more worse instance has come from the 
Shipping Office at Calcutta under the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India. This office ic 
under the charge of a Shipping Master whose maiu 
functions arc to look into the interests of the Indian 
seamen who come under the purview of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act and to act us diihursing officer 
in the transactions taking place between the Indian 
seamen and the Masters or Agents of the different sea- 
going vessels wlio employ them. During the war, seamen 
engaged by Agents were sanctioned various allowances 
which amounted more or less to five times their wages. 
This huge sum was depa<*ited, on account of those sea- 
men engaged througli the CaUnitta Port, with the 
Shipping Master, Calcutta, by the various owners and 
agents of ships. The decision of the Government d 
India was that the amount so deposited with the 
Government would become payable to the. respective 
seamen on the cessation of hostilities. The total amount 
thus deposited with the Shipping Master amounted 
to nearly Rs. 2 orores. After the official declaration 
made by the Govemment of India declaring cessation 
of war. dhiluiiwment of Dus money on claims by 
seamen has been going on. These deposits are known 
as posl-war-eredit dapendts. Allegatioiis appeared in 
the Calcutta daily* Bharat to the effect that a group 
of officers have been misapproprmtiiig sums of 
moft^ .of these depodti oit late fnd fictitious 


vouol^ ; iil!^ pa^tiont many , of thfi 
left for i^alEiaiUaii some have ffied ahd; eomo 
untraeed, It is therefore not xnucjh ^eult to Jhiw 
money in ^eir name on production false voughm. 
Mushroom trade unions have ocwpe into being and 
they are also drawing large amounts in. league wjl!^ 
the officials. It was alleged by the same newspaper that 
a Muslim office-bearer of some of the Seamen's Trade 
Unioxsi was freely allowed to draw heavy su^ 
through cheques issued in his favour by the Shipping 
Master without production of any legal authority iu 
the form of imwcr of attorney or other authority to 
receive payment. The disclosures were followed by a 
search of the Bliipping Office by the Special Police of 
the Government of India posted in Calcutta. An 
Under-Secretary of the Commerce Department also 
came down for invcstiglmn but the said newspaper, 
in a later comment, pointed out that this was the 
same official who liad made previous inspectionf^ of 
that office, while the alleged fraud was going on. The 
persons against whom the serious allegations liad been 
made were all familiar with him and no better results 
could be expected out of an investigation made by 
this particular functionary. Somebody else, not fami- 
liar with that group, should have been sent down. 
The result was exactly as anticipated. Nothing has 
since been heard of, either about the police investi- 
gation or the starting of any legal proceedings; 
instead, two employees on the audit staff, possibly 
siispccfed of having let out the uncomfortable infor- 
mation, have been discharged without assigning any 
reason. We wonder, how the Government of Indifc 
expect to stamp out corruption if things like this 
happen under their own nose. We draw the special at- 
tention of Mr. K. C. Neogy to this affair and request 
him to go personally into this case. We strongly 
believe that an impartial enquiry by a reliable officer 
will reveal startling instances of long-standing cor- 
rupt practices in the Calcutta Shipping Office. 

The most curious obstacle on the way of the 
anti-corruption drive of the Government of India has 
been the legal fineries in some of the judgments of tha 
Criminal Dench of the Calcutta High Com't, where thh 
Law has moved inscrutably, l^e latest judg- 
ments in two serious cases of corruption have infused 
a good deal of encouragement in the hearts of those 
who are out to make money by cheating the Govern- 
ment and the society. In many recent ludgments, the 
fundamental doctrine that “justice should not osdy be 
done but it must appear to have been dDne"-<-bas been 
sadly violated. The judgments have led the puldio ^ 
believe that the judges were more keen on the nioeties 
of the law thw on justice. Some of the judg- 
ments have also come in for trenchant criticisin in Ale 
daily press. It appears that a judgment in ccnftiP- 
tum pasBS has become one of belief, and not dA 
attempt to get at the truth by wdgtiii^ evidence ^ 
the balance of judgment. We must not losget thet 
^ Sfopused penons in the 
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liwym, police, aceot^tante aM andltol^ at the tfane 
of planmng and cotnmiifing the crime and obtain the 
i^ieee of the highest luminaries of the bar to defend 
them. If under such circumstances, throngh the vaga- 
ries or loopholes of law the *'Beziefit of Doubt** 
under the Ciiminal i^ocedure Code, which was 
devised for protecting an illiterate victim of police 
excess, is exi ended to the resourceful master criminals 
accused of corruption, trial of corruption cases is 
bound to degenerate into one of farce as has been 
actually happening. Unless terror is struck in the 
heart of hearts of those planning for crimes of corrup- 
tion, this evil can never be rooted out. Drastic 
changes in the Criminal Procedure Code must, be 
made and it is high time that the Government of 
India paid attention to it. 

Communications 

Dunng Uie past one year communications have 
idiown some signs of improvement but in many respects 
serious deficiencies have persisted. Postal services have 
definitely improved at least in the matter of reducing 
the inordinate length of time that was being required 
in delivering letters. TelographlP^ have shown some 
improvement, now they occasionally reach the destination 
before letters. Telephones, however, still remain in a 
hopeless position. Delay in getting conneettofis, fre- 
quency of wrong connections, disconnections in the 
midst of conversation, and discrepancy between calls 
made and calls registered in the Bill still persist. It 
appears that there is nobody to look after this section 
of Communications, which in the present day, is the 
most costly and the most important. 

In land transport, timely running of trains has 
been restored to an appreciable extent. Number of 
trains in many sections have been increased and 
the attempt for improving the suburban railway service 
is appreciated. But congestion in third class accom- 
modation still remains as severe as ever and little 
sign of improving the terrible travelling eonditions in the 
third clw, which is the main source of railway earn- 
ings, is visible. The Silver Arrow has been shown round 
the country only to placate the third class pomn- 
gers. Whenever there is any agitation to improve the 
lot of third class passengers, promises of giving them 
luxurious coaches fitted with fans and other amenities 
are poured forth. This attempt to wipe out a real 
. grievance with fictitious promises should now stop and 
leal efik>jrt idiould be made to increase the number of 
eoaches to remove third class congestion. Dangerous 
tinvei on footboards, bumpers and the roof can be 
q&mmated only through an appreciate increase in tte 
JUtmber of coaches. Portage of wagons remains as acute 
Sa aver. India is now in a poiation to manufacture both 
fAgems and piwMg^ we wonder what pre- 

WSSjUa our Bailwny nuthsiities from SUithlg maaedli^ 
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k rail^ ii A fiiefiAes which is deaik' 
on t£te increase and pnustically no effort has been made 
to remote it. Seiiiire of smuggled goods from the 
roof of the lavatories or other porttons of the carriage, 
which required removal of. planks and their replace* 
ment and repainting, clearly proves that railway offi- 
cials are closely implicated in the smuggling business. 
Stoppage of trains in out of the way places by the 
running staff for the loading or unloading of smuggled 
goods continues unchecked. The Railway Grain Bhopsi 
which cost the tax-payer about Rs. 25 crores a year, 
remain a great source of corruption and black- 
marketing. In the last session of the Indian Parliament, 
a Committee was appointed to investigate into the 
Grain Shop corruption but the findings of that Com- 
mittee have not yet seen the light of the day. Priori- 
ties in wagon supply are still as groat a scandal as ever. 

Motor transport remains in the saime old wartime 
confused position. The bogey of *no juice* and the mal- 
distribution of petrol has contributed to the malnten** 
ance of blackmarket of pt^trol. A cautious petrol polity 
could have transferred a large volume of congestiott 
from railways to buses and lorries. With little chance 
of improvement in the petrol supply, lorries and 
suburban buses should have been ordered to run on 
charcoal-gas and the petrol thus saved, diverted to the 
removal of congestion in city traffic. Instead, we find 
large allotments of petrol being made to lorries, most 
of which are employed on the transport of smuggled 
goods across the frontier. Wost Bengal is now a frontier 
province and should have been more cautious. The 
West Bengal Government have sunk 50 lakhs on 
capital expenditure in running State Busc.s in Calcutta, 
with the evident object of improving congestion in the 
city trafiSc. As soon as State Buses have been on the 
road, private buses have decreased their number of 
trips. The West Bengal Government explained 
portion in a Press Note which stated that, reduction 
in bus traffic was inevitable due to petrol shortage an4 
thus indirectly supported the action of the private bus- 
owners. In one breath they say that insufficiency in the 
number of buews is the reason for congestion and 
therefore half a crore was .<»unk on purchase of buses, 
while on the other breath the very same adiministra- 
iors declare that plying of buses must be reduce<l 
because there was no petrd. 

In shipping and air transport, India shows definite 
signs of improvement. . , I 

Agriculture 

Food seiueiti, ia India and our depaada^ea oa 
foreiga countriee for <mr food coatiiUied dilirii^ tha 
fint prat of oar indepandaace. Tha.Tadaaiaii^ faabtra, 
howa^er, haa been that witb the ^;>p0iBtinaBt of Sluii 
Jatcfeadae Baubtiam aa Food Miaistar, ladiaa «•>>• 
aabiira baa just atartad jdioning atgn of impvAreineiat. 

More Toad^/NipaigB. idf ^ the past baa baani 
• ifaqr emtfy iukMi. Mata IfelMi Bii, » um* bty* 



been iQ>6iit on it which Mmfl to bivo bon totally 
waoted. After paonag through 'Vheatlem’’ aM ^eat- 
Umb'’ thii coatly campaign has landed India in 
the grip of an "'eat leot^ campaign assisted by statutory 
rules and regulations. The new Food Minister took 
over his department from !tir. Rajendra Prasad in a bad 
condition, but through serious e^rts he has succeeded 
in itnproring things to an appreciable extent. In an 
authoritative article published in the new monthly 
Agricyltural Siluation in India we are told by the 
Economic and Statistical Adviser of India that ibe 
country is just round the corner and notable improve- 
ment has come during the past few months. The rabi 
crop poritran has been fairly good: 

In tile rice-eating ureas of ibo Eastern region, 
prices have starU;d showing the usual seasonal increase 
but procurement has generally been good indicating 
that the over-all position is not bad. In West 
Bengal rice prices vary between Bs. 13-12 and Rs. 22 
per maund and procurement continues to be fairly 
satisfactory. Total procurement of rice in West 
Bengal from Januaiy to May 22, 1948 has been appre- 
ciably better than the corresponding figure for last 
year. Rice prices continue to bo comparatively low 
in Orissa and vary from Rs. 0-8 to Rs. 13-fi per 
mauud. Procurement has been satisfactory. The posi- 
tion is somewhat different in Bihar. Here rice prices 
are mttch higher than anywhere in the Eastern region 
and vaiy from Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 per maund. All these 
referencoai are to mid-July prices. 

The C. P. is now the most important surplus pro- 
vince of India and this year it has had good crops. 
The average price of rice is Rs. 14-3 and the corres- 
panding figures for jowar and wheat are Rs. 10-14-7 
and Rh. 29-7-11 respectively. There has been a ten- 
dency to rise in prices duo to low arrivals. Believing 
tliat the Central Oovemmeut would lift rcBtriction.s 
on the movement of foodgrains outside the province, 
traders have started hoarding foodgrains. The pro- 
ducers also have been withholding stocks in the 
hope of getting better prices later on. This has 
resulted in low airivals in markets in higher prices and 
some decline in procurement. To check these ten* 
doDcics, the C. P. Government has made it clear to 
the public that restrictions on exi>ort of foodgrains 
outside the province will not be removed. The Ih’O- 
vincial Government have also frosen stocks in excess 
of 2000 maunds in producing areas. To step up pro- 
curement the Provincial Government has ^tended to 
the Chhattisbgarh SUtos (which have recently merged 
with C, P.) its order requiring tlie traders to sell to 
Covemment 40 per cent of all the rice produced by 
them. 

In ibe deficit areas of the west and the south, 
however, the food position baa ^ot . shown any signi- 
firant change, durin|| May, altliough the downward 
trend seams to have, been arrejrtied. In Bombay rice 
prices vary between 30 ^and Rs. 60 and Bajra 
piioei vaiy mostly 'from Be. U and Be. OL In tho 


deficit dia^ti of Mah^ rice pAm Ua laBttr^ 
between Its. 90 and Rs. 30. In wtor to help^mi: 
provinces with a view to checking the rice in ptieea/ 
the Cen^ Qoveroment has made available to them 
in the first h^f of the year the greats proporriofi tl 
ceiling import quotas. Thus by the end of 
Madras received 60 per cent of its ceiling import 
quota. During the same period Bombay received 29 
per cent of its ceiling import quota. 

The Provincial Governments of the deficit areas 
have been trying to help the poorer sections of the 
consumers by opening “relief quota shops.” These 
shops suppb' a fixed quota to non-producers and 
partial producers with liberty to supplement it with 
open market purchases. The restrictive character of 
rationing is thus avoided while a minimum subsistence 
quota is assured to the ncpd>'. These sliops have been 
popular both in Bombay and Madras. A number of 
“relief quota shops” liavc also been opened in 
Saurashtra. The position of the Government stocks 
continues to be satisfactory in Madras and this has 
enabled the Madras Government to increase the over- 
all ration from 8 02 . to 10 oz. per day even under 
the present disquieting conditions of tlio province. 
The rice component of the ration has also been 
increased from 3 1#5 oss. since June last. 

The improvement in the stock of the deficit pro- 
vinces has been due to timely imports. The alert- 
ness of the present Food Minister has given a good 
shuke-up to the department and thus saved the 
country from the danger of living from ship to mouth. 
Great attention has iww been paid to improvement 
in production. The long overdue fertiliser factory, 
suggested by Dr. Gregory in 1942, is at last going to 
be established at Sindhri. The only factory that pro- 
duces fertilisers on a large scale is at present the Fer- 
tilisers and Chemicals, Travanoore, The Governsaent 
of India factory at Sindhri, when completed, will liave 
a productive capacity of seven times that *of the 
Travancore factory. . We have been depending too 
much on external supplies of fertilisers and have been 
paying exceedingly high prices for Uiem. The quantity 
imported la not even one-tenth of our barest minimum 
requirements. The sooner the Sindhri factory begina 
to produce tlie better for our agriculture. 

Althodgh agriculture is looking up, there is yet 
room lor improvement in the administration of agri- 
cuUural departments. West Bengal is lagging much 
behind in this respect. This is probably the only pit>* 
vince where, an Executive Officer remains at the head 
of this department as Director of Agriculture: Other 
provineea have placed agricultural experts m this 
vital position while in West Bengal a Deputy Magis- 
trate has recently been appointed to this post. We 
must mention here that the ser>*i6es of the Director of 
Agriculture o! the United Provinces, who is cm long 
furiough, is available for utilisation in TNn 

Bengali gentleman has done yeoman’s service , in . the 
improvement of eirMtiffe in TJ« P, the able 
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Agricultiiral* Mkiister, Dr, Katiu who ia now; tha. 
Governor of Weat Bengal. Dr. Katju wiU be doing a 
great eerviee to West Bengal if he takes the initialive 
in securing the services of Mr.^^De, The Agricultural 
Department is at present run by people who know 
nothing of agriculture and it is ianperativo that an 
expert with wide experience should be placed at the 
top. An official machinery becomes effective only when 
a competent man is placed in charge of its direction. 

Foreign Trade 

The Hon’ble Mr, K. C. Neogy, Commerce Minis- 
ter, Government of India, warned the Export 
Advisory Council three days before the close of the 
first year of our independence that there was Ultlc 
room for complacency in spite of reasonable favour- 
able balances. He said that “in order to achieve a 
higher standard of living for India’s teeming millions 
and in order to pay for imports of capital goods and 
other machinery required for industrial expansion, 
we must be prepared to tighten our belts as and 
where necessary.” His predecessor Mr. Bhabhai 
addressing the same CounciJ on 8tb November, IW7 
pleaded for a vigorous export drive and wanted a 
target figure of Rs. 75 to lU. 100 crores. Mr. Neogy 
also wants a target figure of lis. 100 crores for expau- 
siou of exports during 1048. 

It is apparent that both of our Commerce Minis- 
ters have fallen into the same error of looking only 
at the favourable balance of trade us such. 7'he 
Special Delhi Correspondent of Commerce most 
pertinently points out that with millious of sterling 
locked up in the United Kingdom and with our 
inability to make use of the few millions of sterling 
balances released, tliere is undoubtedly no point in 
piling up more favourable balances, in the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Unfortunately, the export 
policy, as put forward by the Commerce Minister 
will lead only to this result. It is a wellrknown truism 
in eeonosnics that unless there are imports, there 
could be no export over any length of time. Unless a 
comprehensive policy eanbracing the whole question 
of both sides of the foreign trade and internal pro- 
duction be adopted, the present chaos in the economic 
sphere will continue. Question of increasing the 
standard of living apart, India is today desperately 
short of many basic consumer goods. This scarcity can 
be removed by following a liberal import policy 
ri«pect of essential commodities with yearly or half- 
yearly adjustments to suit increased internal produc- 
tion, if there be ally. It is useless to talk of a high 
standaid of living when the sufferings of the masse's 
go on increasing with eVer-inoreasing high prices due 
to scarcity. Fighting inflation will become easier only 
when basic necessities become available in the open 
market. Natural^ we should give preference to plant 
and machineiy and import them to whatever extent 
It is possible to do io and from whatever quarter it 
« poasiUe to obtain them. , It ie no uaci.at thj« juneturs^ 
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to rilut our eyes to the fact that with the rodmUi^ 
infl^onary spiral in the country^ and starvation ^ 
ooxununer goods, there is an imperativo necessity for 
importing large quantities of consumer goods. It is 
only with this weapon that the Govorniment of India 
can fight the present capitalist-strike* that is gmng on 
in the money market and the sphere of production. 

In order to expand our trade with the UB.A. it 
is stated that, after a careful examination, the 
Government has selected a few dollar-eaming items 
like woodworks, toys, brassware, enamelware, em- 
broidery goods, ooir-products, and lae products 1 One 
can only gasp at this “exp.ert’* advice that the Govern- 
ment of India has received.^ Even a tyro in economics 
could have informed the Govemanent that the demand 
for these articles is not only limited but also elastic 
and they could never be relied upon to earn the bare 
minimum of hard currencies needed for import of plant 
niifl machinery, etc., frenu the United States. After 
partition tea has become the largest single item on our 
list of export items. Tea is still a British monopoly* 
The entire tea trade— its production, packing and sale 
—remains in British hands. Finland is the largest 
supplier of tea chests and India the biggest buyer; 
but India has not yet made* any arrangement to 
purcliasc tea chests direct from Finland. Half a dosen 
export firms in Britain take over all tlie tea chests from 
Finland on monopoly contract and with a wide margin 
i?ell them to us. Our Commerce Department is not only 
oblivious of this facJt, but has isSsued new quoU rules 
which will further strengthen British Tea Trade in 
India, atf the cost of the Indian Tea Trade, in the 
second year of our iudej)endence. This is only an 
illustration to show tJiat so far as our foreign trade is 
concerned, gonuinc Indian producers are labouring under 
several handicaps, most of which the Indian Govern- 
ment can mitigate, if complete removal be not possible 
at the present moment. 

The Year in Pakistan 

The new Do.minion of Pakisten has paid serioas atten. 
lion to the development of the country. Since its birth, 
it has,, entered into an undeclared war with India in 
Pakistan where its role is becoming increasingly clear. 
But at the same time it has not lagged much behind in 
pushing forward with this development piojeet. A 
general summary of her attempts in the direction of 
constructive activities has been given by the Karachi 
correspondent of the CenuMree, He writes: 

One o£ the main problems Pakistan had to face 
iqunediately atoJts birdi was the problem of food. The 
Food Ministry of the Dominion, even before it had taken 
shape* was faced with an acute shortage of rice }n East 
Bengal md, a little later, with an equally acute shortajfie 
of wheat in Weet Punjab ^nd the North-West Frontier 
Proviaoe. By shecf tactful handling and able co-ordination 
of rosotticea, Pakistan was saved from having lo' face 
starvatloa deaths. Ahliough the present and the Cutore 
acqi m . entirely Itee Itoat tod pn^dmas, it ia noteworthy 
that jim, Min^ hBf aSve to tom and la detenaiasd 
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to tolve them Miiofactorily, na aluo to take fuH advantage where there waa vsary little land tielongiflg to Hia4in>Tla)i- 


0 I w1i«tf.vnf fiiirplunes ihcre miphi Ik*. 

The <!ecoiitro1 of* BUgar in India created a aeriotis 
prohlem, aa thia Dominion is almoai rniirdy dependent on 
India for this eommodity. Pakistan V produrtion of sugar 
is limited to 241,000 tons, as against its annual requirement 
of 2,50,000 tons. The price of sugar in India shot up to 
Ps, 35-7 per mauiid and even at that price, sugar is not 
easily available. The Food Ministry has imported 20.000 
Inna and has placed orders for another 20.000 tons of 
Cuban and Brazilian sugar. Bef-ides. anaugements for 
importing a small quantity, not exceeding .5000 tons of 
sugar, from India have al^i lieen made. 

The Sfatisiica) Dire/ loiatr. Ministry of Food. Agri- 


ning IS in hand to provide financial and other nid lor 
eirabling the refugees to avail themsdves of business optv!* 
ings in these areas. The West Punjab Gooenunent has 
set up five committees to explore the possibilities of creat- 
ing new industries and openings in business, and report 
to the Refugees Council. 

A Central Refugees Advisory Committee for Sind has 
also been constitiiied with the Pakistan M,inisker of 
Refugees as its Chairman. This Council is a non-cdficial 
body which is to advise *he Central and the PToviiicial 
authorities on matters concerning the welfare and rehabili- 
tation of refugees in the Province. Out of a total grant el 
riipe€‘s one erore and fifty lakhs allotted in the Pakistan 


ulluro, and Health, made «*{iriiest efforts to organise the Budget of 1Q48-49 for resettlement of refugees, ten lakhs 

of rupees have been earmarked for Sindi. 

Of all the communication systems in the Dominion, the 
railways are the worst hit by the partition. However, the 
initial hurdles were got over with determined efforts, Init 
the fuel situation remained acute for many months. On 
account of this, the porrentage of train services on the 
N.-W. Railway hud to l>e reduced to 12 per cent, of the 
pre-partition services. Various other methods were adopted 
10 combat coal shortage, the most iiiKPorlani being the 
conversion of locomotii^CB from coal to oil-burning. It 
may be noted in this connection that nilempts to import 
coal from foreign countries have proved successful, and, 
so far 26,950 tons of Amiriran coal and 17.544 tons of 

H. K. coal have been imported. In addition, airangemenls 
have also lieen made to import 15.000 tons coal from the 
U. K. per month to supplement the monih’s supply of 

I, 00, 00ft ton.s of coal from India. 

Schcnies of railway expansion are also presently being 

considered. The Railway Department has already started 
the survey work in connection with the construction of a 


<'fop forecast work on h somul basis from its very inception, 
Tl now issues rcfiiilar foircasls for I lie benefit of coro- 
nmrcial interests in respect of as many as ihirte»*ii principal 
crops grown in Pakistan, such as rice, wheat, barley, 
gram, cotton, jute, etc. Statistics of the area and yield 
of the different principal crops liuvc also been compiled 
on an all-Pakistan basis for the year 1941*42 to 1947*48. 

The Directorate, it may be noted, ha.*:* alsi arranged 
to collect iiiformotinn regularly r<*g}irding the prices of 
agrieultiiral commodities prevailing in difTcrent units of 
Pakistan. A fortnightly slnteineht containing over 100 
questions relating to as many as 26 I'ouimodiiics is being 
prepared and circulated to all the Pakistan Ministries, 
Provincial (iovemmonts, and Pakistan Emlussics in foreign 
countries. In addition to ibis, the pieparation of a fort- 
nightly AU Pdftisian Agricultural hihx. of the wholcHale 
prices, of firincipal food and agricnllnral cumiuodllics is 
proceeding apAce. 

The refufjee problem, as it affected this Dominion, was 
perhaips even more serious in its incidence than that 


which confronted India, as Pakistan had none of the railway line to link Khulna with the East Bengal 

resources India had for tackling it. But, through an all- Dtid the work is expected to be taken in hand soon, 

out cflorl by the Government and the people, the problem D^purtmeni has also sanctioned 26 new broad-gauge 

hos been tackled to 0 considerable exient, while concerted steam locomotives for the East Bengal Rdlway, 

efforts are even now being made to ndiabilitate the refugees prepared for obtaining a few broad- 

and retain them in the State as useful citixens. It is passenger-cum-goods diesd electric loco- 


estimated that Muslim refugees from the three East Pun- 
jab districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspiir, and Hoshiarpur ‘alone 
arc some 7,6 lakhs, while the overall figure is about four 
millions. In the second week of September, 1947, a Refu- 
gees Ministry was established for directly tackling this 
enormous problem and, by the end of the month, it 
became clegr that something even more was necessary 


motive, for experimental porpoeee of the Karadii-Lnhore 
Kction of the North-WcMeni Railway. 

Pevefopmeni of port* w aleo receiving the aerfouv 
BUention of the new Stale. Ever since the eftabliakineni 
of Pakistan, the development of Caiittagong Port, one of 
tlw best natural harbours of the world, waa a aMin eonce^ 
of the Government and, therefore, in order to examine the 


As a lesult. a Pakistan Punjab Conncil waa set tip and one of the i^ernmem t e ^ 

of the first lesolt. of thte ommdMttkm was the ^ing ^«ib.lme, 

of a jcini military evacuation scheme in co-operation with for Co^unic xi s iiirec Dha«e devolapmcni pro- 

the M.E.O.*s of UU. the Dominion.. B, A^ril, 1948 the After 

majority of the Muslims from Ebst Punjab had been jetties, erectiM of sheds, and thi provWon. 

But wore thim evacuation, tl is the work of rehabiliu- cf training walls. The ^ 

the aRocaiion of rite aawM left bjr Hindu ovacuew it grat^ W the^ rf to 

nearing coJB|deiioii, bin xhe oensu# Mttaot haw ahoera totmeiittg. .Hana art'fitoSi 


that it bat boen WT difioiilt to ■^etnude nsfngeot to Pialustan biw wffl he tomad 5*****^*^ 1^ 
ZI «P <9^ swat of to. QmA, tmd« ootobtorMl.. a too Cori«»o« to* 
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ForeM RefeiiHSh Institute which vrould ctfry on wood and 
fibre mearch. A» a result of. a survey of the Dominion's 
forest tesoorces, it has been discovered that Eastern Pakis- 
tan has sufficient raw material to feed two big papeT 
factories. Plans have also been prepared to plant species 
of trees required for the malch industry in the irrigated 
plantalinn areas. In addition, schemes have also been 
prepared for the exploitation of forests in the Chiiiagong 
hill tracts. 

Press Laws 

The Presfi Laws Inquiry Commiltee has submitted 
its report. Before the Inquiry Committee “geneniJIy 
peaking the witnesses . . . were divided into two 
eaiiips ; one the oflieial group and the ifd.her the 
journalistic group. The former is generally in favour 
of retention of all the Press 1/nws." The recent executive 
tendency tins not onI> been in favour of retention <d‘ 
the very press laws so long crit'd down as “Black AcW’ 
but Ihey haie favoured a further inrrease in the 
rigorous provisions of Ihe press law. 

Despite, however, icdficial objection, one major 
reform has been proposed, the repeal of Uie Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1933. If this recom- 
mendation is accepted, ihe Government will lost! the 
riower of demanding securities from a newspaper and 
the press that prints it. The Committee rightly says 
that this Act is ‘one which “does not exist in the laws 
of progressive countries." Another important conse- 
quence of the repeal of this Emergency Powders Act will 
be loss of governmental pow'er to order forfeiture of a 
jiress. The majority of the C Join m it. tee, however, c.>nsi- 
drrs that n Court sliould have power to close a press 
leraporariiy if the law is repeatedly violated. The 
following is a summary of the other features of the 
Report as appeared in the Statesman : 

The Indian States Protection Acts, 1922 and 
^1934, have now lost tlieir function, and repeal is 
recommended ; the law of sedition would be 
amended to cover States which have acceded. The 
Pren and Registration of Books Act, 1^7, has been 
stream-lined, mainly at the instance of the All*Indta 
^iewspaper Editors* Conference. Despite serious mis- 
givings in some quarters about recent use of the 
powers of censorship in the Indian Telegraph and 
Post Office Acts, no change is recommended the 
majiority ; ihe Committee is content with an ex- 
hortation to moderation and proper procedure. 
Similarly with the Official Secrets Act, 1923. Objec.- 
tion that its application should be confined, as 
recommended at the Geneva Conference, only to 
matters which must remain secret in the interests ot 
the State is met by pointing out the impracticability 
of definition ; only one prosecution was launched 
from 1931 to 1946, and the Oommittee hopes a 
popular Government will be equally tolerant. I'liQ 
scope of the Foreign Relations Act, 19^, on the 
other band, is proposed to be oonsiderabiy extended 
a reciprocal baaia to protect hea<£s of Foreign. 
Statea, Fo^ign Odvertunents and their ffiplqmatic 
repriesentatives from defamatory attaefa and to pr^ 

. X^fthe mreulation of false or distorted report 
* ladia'a fricKDdly rtlattona with 


Under the C/odes, the Oommittee finds 
present law of sedition, as defined by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, too wide and agrees 
with proposals recebtly made to Government that it 
Khould be redrafted, U) approximate to British law. 
SlectioD 163A, IP.C., should, it thinks, be amended 
to pormii advocacy of social or economic change it 
not inbmdcd or likely to lead lo violence. Section 
144 Cr. P. C. should not be applied to the Press. 
The present Report, is a stop forward in freeing 
lh“ Indian prc»sK from the chain that kept it hound 
for more than a century. 

Nationalisation of Imperial Bank 

Prc^sidiiig over h general meeting of shareholder.'’ 
of the Imperial Bank of India, Hir Badridaa Cioenku. 
Vice-President of the Calcutta Board of the Bank, 
slate<L«m Monday that the nationalisstion of the bank 
WHS under consideration of the Government, whose 
decision would be communicated to the bonk in due 
course. The Board was carefully watching the position 
and woiikl apprise /shareholdt'is of developments as and 
when neccssaiy. 

The Chairman said that since the Finance Minis- 
ters statement of the 4th February, 1948, the question 
had been fully considered by Ihe Central Board of the 
bank at its meeting held on Ihe 6lh April. It was then 
resolved that (1) the Govorumejit be informod that 
Uieir proposal to notionalisc the bank, while leaving 
other commercial banks untouched, was regarded M 
being totally unjustified and unnecessary and represent- 
ing a dangerous experiment which would only result in 
(he loss of the; bauk*s present busine-s, which miiel in 
turn react to the detrimeul of the economy of the 
entire; country ; (2) that the Board' failed to under- 
stand why the Imperial Bank of India, which wait 
essentially a commercial bank, should be singled out 
for nationalisation and what material benefit was ex- 
pected to accrue to Government, the country and the 
shareholders from such action ; and (3) that tbo 
importance of the bank’s branches in Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon in ensuring a free flow of trade and in 
promoting good relations between the Dominion of 
India and those countries be brought to the notice of 
the Government. A memorandum prepared under the 
Board’s authority setting forth the considerations which 
bad influenced tiie Board in arriving at their doeision 
was forwarded to the Finance Mini.9ter, Government 
of India. 

On the queslKon of Indianisation, Sir Badridas said 
that the Central Board of the Bank (which consistcKi 
of a majority of Indian directors) and the managamont 
had the question well before them and oonaiderablv 
progress had been made iu this diiwction. The latest 
position was that the Bank had 91 Indian ofiiceis and 
72 £u]icf>ean ofllcers. The Government had been re<* 
quested to arrange for the amendment of the Iqiperiai 
Bank of India Act to provide for the appointment of 
an Additional Deputy Managing Director, of, which 
post the fisst incumbent would be an Indian, 

The Chain^ aaid that iho aituatio]i following 
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partiticm had been energetically tackled and remark- 
able euecesg had been achieved in restoring law and 
order in the affected areal and in dealing with displaced 
peieona and various other problemH. In so far as the 
Banka were concerned, their moat immediate concern 
had been the reauecitation of the Bank's business i“ 
Western Pakistan where, owing to the migration of 
their Hindu staff of India, their business in the West 
Punjab and the N.-W. F. P. was almost completely 
{laralyaed* necessitating the closure of 10 bran:-.fi* and 
33 pay offices. Their efforts to re-el aff the affected 
branches and to put their affairs in order, by the 
transfer of volunteers from various part^* of India and 
a large-flcale recruitment of Muslim st4iir, had met 
with partial succeas. 

The Chairman continued that the nianageinenl ot 
the currency and other central banking functions in 
Pakistan were taken over by the Stal-c Bank of Paki- 
stan from thf! Reserve Bank of India on the 1st July. 
1948, on which date? the latter bank ceased to operate 
in that Dominion. At the request of the State Bank, 
!hc Imperial Bank of India had entered into an agree- 
ment with them for a ju'riod i)f one year from the 
Ist July, <0 act as their agents and conduct Govern- 
iiient bOsincss in Pakistan in the same manner as they 
were acting for the Rwrve Bank of India there. The 
question of their future relationship with the StAte 
Bank would be considered at the (jnd of the year in 
the light of the conditions then prevailing. “Mean- 
while/* continued 8ir Badridns, “h monetary agreement 
has been concluded between the two dtumnions lo 
ensure a smooth flow of funds for intiT-Dominion 
trade. WhaU-ver differences exist between India and 
Pakistan, there is no gainsaying that each <;()untry ia 
vitally dependent on the other where ti »s 
concerned.” 

We consider nationalisation of the luiperiul Bank 
desirable from a different angle. This Bank has been 
a bulwark of British vested interests in India. Witli its 
extensive organisation in Pakistan, it has now assumed 
a double rolo of financing Pakistan’s Indian wars and 
consolidating British vested interests in that new 
Dominion. The deposits of Indian money in the 
Imperial Bank will certainly be used to a large extent 
ux the fulfilment of the Jink's abovemeiitioneJ pro- 
jects. Pakistan has severed her connections with the 
Indian Reserve Bank with the establislimcnt of the 
Pakistan State Bank, but it depends for its finance on 
Indian deposits through the Imperial Hank by accepting 
the latter as its business. In India, again, the Im^ierial 
Bank enjoys a far more advantageous position than the 
commercial banks of the country because here also il 
acto as the Agent, of our State Bmik where the Reserve 
Bank has no .branches. 

Demand for a Purbachala Pradesh 

The demand ifor a Purbachala Pradbali is gaining 
in inomontum and it is high Hme that this just rlaim 
was presBed in ibe Patliainent and Constiittent Assembly. 
The rolYowing statement. }ii this cmmlbrifm, has Keen 
issued by S»i Amrnga Mbhan 


I have always held the opinion that '*Assam" ia o 
ndanonier lor the North-East Frontier Province ,e{ 
India. The area which ia conaidered to be the teat 
of Ashumiya colture, does not cover the whole of the 
geognyihical region, now called Assam. Recently there 
has been an ugly demonstration of anti-Bengali (and 
hr the matter of that anti-Indian) feeling sponsored 
and developed by the leaders of Ashamiya culture. 

The creation O'! an administrative unit based on. 
culture affinity has therefore been a historical necessity. 
Wliat is Ashamiya culture, pray? The Assamese 
language is 95 per cent Bengalee. Their script is •cent 
per cent Bengalee and what they called Ashamiya cul- 
ture, is nothing but the part and parcel of the great 
Hindu culture which iule» Assam, Bengal and the rat 
of India. 

A section of the people of Sylhet (Indian Union) 
and Cachar thinks of a ‘Purbachala Pradesh* consisting 
of the present district of Caciiar, Manipur State, Tripura 
State and Lushai Hills. 1 think, it will be wise and 
strategically important to have a *Purbachala Pradesh\ 
consisting^ in addition to the above areas, oj Cooch 
Behar State, Gotdpara, Garo Hills and Khasi Hills, 
The Khasi people being more enlightened will like to 
be in the company of this culture group. This will 
cover an area of 39.972 sq. miles with a population of 
41,51,344, consisting of 29,39,000 non-Muslims and 
12,12444 Muslima. 

ITiis administrative unit will be hroad-lmsed on 
cultural and* linguistic homogeneity, which is the main 
factor in the ideal of human unity. 

Considering specially the recent attitude of the Assam- 
cot people and Government to the non- Assamese people 
who constitute more than twice their number in the 
province, and the recent tendency of the Assamese people 
to join hands even with Pakistanis in order to evade the 
just daims of the non-Assamese population, wo think the 
creation of a Turbachula Pradesh’ as essential for main- 
taining peace and tranquillity on India’s eastern frantior- 

Jute in Partitioned India 

Partition of India has placed the jute industry of 
this country in a very peculiar poaition. The major 
sources of raw jute have been divorced and segregated 
from the manufacturing centre. As long m Bengal 
texnainod a single unit under one administration, thera 
was little difficulty in procuring raw jute either for 
manufacture or for export. Ae a result of the partition, 
however, the Indian Union has been left with all the 
mills but little raw jute, while Pakistan obtained the 
major jute-growipg areas but no mills whatever. 

Statistically speaking, Pakistan has obtained 
through partition, about 71 per cent of the total jOte- 
growing acreage of all India. The Indian Union hi* 
been left with barely 29 per cent of the total alUndia 
acreage tinder jute. But all the Jute mills, numbering 
104, and bafing pienes, being atuated in sad .mound 
Caloutta, have remained irilh 4hd Xndikn ITnkip. Thu# 
the partition gave rise to a Jm mtuation k the jute 
indimtry, something like severing tlie head brom the 
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trioikf wd through, the eeMoo efforts had to be 
made- pernsteiartly by one or the other Domiaion to 
enable the iadastiy, both on .the growing and on the 
nxanufftoturing side, to run its normal course till 
November 1947. In that month Pakistan violated the 
Standstill Agreement with the Indian Dominion, accoid- 
itig to which it had been agreed that during the period 
August 1947 and March 1948, the two Dominion.^) were 
not to insta] any trade or customs barrier as between 
themselvea. Pakistan levied an export duty ou jute 
tjransporied across her land frontier. This unilateral 
action of the Pakistan Government was naturally 
construed by the Indian Government as a hostile act, 
and for some time, there was a serious talk of some 
retaliatory measure from the Indian side. Fortunately, 
for Pakistan, the Government of India finully stayed 
its hands. It only declared the Dominion of Pakistan 
to be foreign territory for the purpose of levying 
customs duty ou exports of raw jute and jute mami> 
factures from India to Pakistan and stopped at that. 
In the last week of May, however, as a result of the 
Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement signed at Karachi, 
Pakistan has agreed to .supply 60 lakhs of bales of raw 
jute to the Indian Union annually. In couseqnonce, th^ 
prevailing uncertainty about raw jute supply, for the 
time being at least, has been eliminated. It remains to 
be seen, however, if Pakistan will be in a position to 
honour its commitment in regard to India, while at the 
same time, maintaining its jntr exports to earn dollars. 
During this season, low stocks of jute in Pakistan have 
been reported, but in view of the great productivity of 
jute in East Bengal and the need of Pakistan to earn 
both rupees and dollars, it is expected that Pakistan 
will adjust and regulate its production to meet both the 
demands. But it will have to meet a formidabre diffi- 
culty in the y continual expansion of acreage under jute 
in the Indian Union. I{^ Pakistan fails to maintain 
friendly relations with hef neighbour, a proper adjust- 
ment of jujte in her own dominion may become pro* 
blematic. It is only natural for the, Indian Union to 
attempt self-sufficiency in respect of jute, and to aug- 
ment. her supply even by au'-fuis of the introduction of 
Bub-^itides. A good substitute has been suggested 
by Shri Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta of Kbadi 
P'ratudhan, Sodepur, of which an account is given 
below ; 


For severar years past we have been growini 
Chukai in our Ashram gardens. It is an elegan 
. shrub which sometimes grows as high as eii^t fee 
Md abbve that. The cri:.i]Son-coloured juicy 
of the fruit are being cooked* as an acid preparatioi 
and served in the meals. The peculiar behaviour p 
this acid pn^ration is that its beautiful cximaoi 
• ralour at once vanishes when it is mixed with daij 
Its fresh leaves are eaten as salad and also cook^ 
as Wcjft or sag. 

It was simply hy chance that iu trying to twis 
. and. break:; Away the stem of a pkint in our kitchei 
I iQfund. its green' bark to be stbongniS 
Wdnbree&abfe. It o4etin^ to me that this malvacebd 
a Abie wlhic^inay.be equal tp 


I rotted two plants when they were in flower 
•and foYpid. the fibre to be much mere glossy and 
stronger than jute. The two plants with their 
branches yielded .eight ounces of fibre about five feat- 
in length. Some time back I submitted a sample 
througli a friend for test, and 1 have sdnee learnt 
that the fibre may be regarded as a “jute sulwititutc" 
according to the laboratory test of the Research 
Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

This Chukm plant is common in Bengal. It is 
(‘.ailed Mesta, It is also called Chukoir. In some P9rt,^ 
of Bengal, particularly in Midnapur and 24-Pargana*s, 
the vegetable-growers and the local seed-sellers call 
it Tak^Dhttnra»h. In Orissa it is known as Kounm, 
and in Tehigu it is called GnrgaUu. In Bihar it is 
. known as Kundrum or Kudnin and Pattua. In win- 
ter, the crimson-coloured fruits are sold in’ the 
Boithnkkhana Basar, the Bow Basar, the College 
StiToct Market and the other markets of Calcutta. 

It is grown as a hedge-plant in Madras, Central 
Provinces. Bombaj' and also to some extent in the 
United Provinces and the J’unjab. It is also calle^l 
Ttulinn Rozi'lle or Red Sorrel. lU botanical name is 
Hilmciis Sobdfln.ftf. Th(‘ flowers are like that of the 
ordinary Kapan. The* flowers ar(» of very light yellow 
colour aith a dark crimson eye. Its sepals are soft 
and juicy which are largely eaten in the form ot 
jellies arid chutnies. The seeds yield oil which hw 
iiirdieinal x>i'opert.ies and is used particularly iu 
froPt.ed feet. 

For the purpose of cultivation the seeda may 
be ?own in March-April. The plant is very hardy. 
On account of excessive heat and loss of moisture 
in the soil, its hiaves may wither away but the first 
shower of rain brings life to the plant. It succisssfiilly 
resists both drought and water-logging. It seems that 
the areas that are not considereri suitable for grow- 
ing jufe inay^ btj well utilized iu growing this 
substitute. It is to be notocl that Chiiktji^&bre is 
extracted more easily than jule-fibre. 

Wo hav(‘ this season under cultivation a small 
patch of land measuring 46 feet in length and 20 feet * 
in width so that a quantitative test may be m.ado 
both os regards its yield os also its actual spinning 
and weaving quality. The plaxit.s in our Ashmm are 
now about four feet high. 

As a potherb, the plants are sown about foitr 
feet apart and they branch out. It i« to be seen how 
the plants fare under close sowing eonditfens like 
jute. Our experiraentfll plants are branching out 
although closely sown. It seem.s that this behaviour 
of the plant has got to be controlled. 

The peculiar feature of the plant its that it can 
grow on the high lands of Wost Bengal and^ U defi- 
nitely hardier than jute. It is for the Agricultural 
Department of the West Bengal Goverinment to 
follow tip this m»tt,er. The attention of the Central 
Government i« also drawn to this. The plants may 
be seen at the Bodepur Ashram of Khadi Pratisthan, 
and the fibre may he seen at the Khadi Pratiathan 
office) situated at 15 College Bouare, Calcutta^ ahd 
, at. Sedepur (24-Parganas, West. Beogsl). 

t ’ 

itmoeents in Our Cen$ral Cowenmeut ' 

The External Department nf the Qovemgieat of 
the Indian tJhion in oluijw Of % Prime Minia^ 
iagued. on the flth of August last a laboured apologia 
for tip way in which they .utilised .4Mr kmcwledge ol 
a sacM oi Pidcisfen's/partieipkti^ in the 
Kad^. A aj^jSia^ &»% 
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a froQHpB^ article telling the world that Sir Qeorco 
Gunuinf|^Qm» Ooveraor of N.-W. Frontier Province 
under the Jinniih regime^ had written to Qencml Itob 
Lookhartf the then Commander-in-chief of Indian 
Union, a letter, **a private communiesation,” telling him 
that 

'T’ribeamen from the frontier wore going to in- 
filtrate into Kashmir and that moinbera -of the N.-W, 
Frontier Province Government were actively help- 
ing in this ; he doubted whether he could atop 
tWa” 

The ebargo of the Blitz was that Sir Rob Lockhart 
hud “deliberately withheld” the information from the 
Indian Cabinet. The Kxternjil Departments* communi- 
que oxonoratOH Sir Rob by saying that he had 
“actually” eommurnetited it to other chiefs of the staff. 
For instance, the then Chief of the General Staff, 
Major-General Kulwanl. Singh and the then Director 
of MtlitBry Intelligence, Major-Genoral Thap.^r, wore 
“pwfeelly aware of tlic receipt of the latter and of its 
general contents the communique has further told 
the world that “it is understood mention wag made of 
it at a meeting of tlio Defence Committee.” The 
coinmuniriue also plead.s that “it is quite possible that 
in thfMH^ anxious early days when the fate of Kashmir 
hung in the balance tliis fact was not re-membered:” 
that “in retrospect one might regret that the letter 
was not preserved**— that the importance of “the first 
authoritative intimation of impending trouble in 
Kashmir** was not realised either by Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Nehru*a Department or Sardar Baldev Singh’s. Wc arc 
also told that the latter utilised the infoamation only 
to the extent that it expedited arrangements for the 
dispatch of arms asked for by the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment. 

This episode illustrates again that we are innocent^ 
in politics, and thut there would bo many a tumble and 
plenty of hard knocks before we find our feet. We Impe 
Kashmir and Hyderabad have driven some sense into 
the smug mentality of our rulers. 

Bihar* s Dilemma 

We discussed in our August number the shift to 
which Babu Rajendra Prasad had been driven to 
justify his tacit appnavnl of the tactics of the Bihfir 
Government in opposing the transfer of Bengali-spesk- 
mg'areas transferred to llihar in 1912 so that the “baby*' 
l^rovitice could be nursed into youth. The leotlers of 
Bihar of those days recognised that this could be a 
temporary measure o| help only, and in a statement 
issued in January, 1912, they took meticulous care to 
indicate the boundaries of the areas which will return 
to Bengal when the need for this help ^as no longer 
necessary. The present generations of Biharee leaders, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad not eiEoepting, have forgotten 
thflit pledge, They lu»ve been doing something more. 
IBy nm diserimlnaiioti, they have 

bee& Mrangifig tltefceUngs o{ . Bengalis in ^bar. 
ThiMb acts were adhtried^in the name of securiiig to 


Bibarees their legitimate share in the edonomic 
arrangements of the province. The field Bengali 
recruitment to Bihar’s adminurtrative services is being 
progressively narrowed ; now has oome the turn of 
industries, faqtories and mines. In course of an editorial 
in Harijan (June 27), Shri Eishorelal Mushniwala' 
published a circular letter said to have been issued by 
the Revenue Department of Bihar to mining conceina 
in the district of Singhbbum inviting their attention to 
the necessity of appointing Bibarees in non-manual 
posts ; the threat was held that failure to follow this 
policy would entail the discontinuance of leases. Since 
then, Ki.«<horelalji has been informed that the circular 
was not “by the Bihar Government or an authorised 
body, but by a so-called Joint Committee of oficials 
and non-officials;” Shri Krishnaballav Sahay, Revenue 
Minislrr, wrote to him tliat ^'according to the informa- 
tion of the Government, no such body, as a matter of 
fact, exists.'* Kishorclalji ma<lo hig “amends'* in the 
issue of hh^rHarijan, dated August 8, 1948. And on Uic 
19ih of August appeared a letter over the signature of 
Shri Akshaya Kumar Das in the daily Hindmthan 
Standard of Calcutta. The letter is significant for the 
fact that it contained a circular making eDquiric.s 
about appointments in industrial or mining concerns. 
We print it below : 


Office of the Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodanna. 
Memo No. 086. 

Dated Jhumri-Telalya, 15th July, 1948. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am directed by the Provincial Government to 
request you to furnish the following informations in 
the form detailed below at the latest by 25.7. *4S. 
The' matter may be treated as most ui^eat. 

1. Name of tlie industrial or mining concern 
» or its location. 

2. What the concern deals in. 

3. Number of persons appointed to manual 


posts. 

4. Ntimber of persons appointed to non-manual 
posts under each section^ 

5. Number of Bihuroes employed— manual. 

6. Number of Biharees employed— non-mtiiual. 

7. Percentage of Bihareea os compared to the 
total number of non-Biharees as eniployed 
under head— jioU'^manua]. 

Yours laitMuUy, 
ad. nief&le 

Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodarma. 


The purpow of this Circular is plainly to squeeie 
Biharees into posts that had been biUievtiD held by 
non-Biharees or non-Hindi-epeaking Sibaitees. This 
Circular is not different from what has been denied by 
Shri Krishnaballav Sahay as having been issued' by his 
Department, It is rcgaided a new weapon iorged by the 
Bihar Government in its anti-Bengali campa^ vMj|ch 
has poisoned relations between the two peopiift.. And 
the Central Government appears to be to. 

remedy tjiis state of, ^huigs. 

The, imtatiqa would act, have been intense if 
Babu Rajpodca Framd'and liis foltoWMtg lUkl the hov^ 
derire Jk> ^ the decent tUng by 
BcngallkiieuK^ '>hieh 
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Bihjn^ in 1012 and which hfive been inhabited by 
Bengalifl for tihe last six hundred ycam at least. 
An article published ' in the Bikar llemld of 
June 12, 1048, brought out this fact. The writer, Shri 
Manindra Chandra Ghosh of Bhagalpur, pht the matter 
in true perspective when he wrote : 

But the tragedy of the whole afiair is that a 
persoU'-'-carrying a '^Bengali** surnaane as **Ghc)dh/* 
“Dulta/’ “Bandopadhyaya,** etc.— must produce the 
certificate of **domicile'* though he is a ‘*native” ol 
the province, whereas a *Sahai,’ a ‘Tiwary/ a ‘Sinha/ 
a ‘Mishra* coming yesterday from C.P.. U.P., or 
Bajputana would pass for a genuine “Bihari" with 
impunity. Is an inhabitant of the Manbhoom District 
or other border tracts which were given to the 
present province of Bihar after the annulment of 
the partition of Bengal, “native” of the province 
or has he become a “stranger” to his homeland 
overnight by creation of a new province ? 

The Editor of the Harijan will be able to appre- 
ciate the point of the present agitation with the help 
of the quotation above. And he should not take at face- 
value the brasen statement of Bihar’s Education Minis- 
ter, Shri Badri Nath Varnm, that “not less than 70 or 80 
Tx^r cent of the population of Manbhum is cither 
Hindi-speaking or speaks one or other of the tribal 
languages, mostly Santal.” Babu Badri Nath Varma 
forgets that his leader, Babu Rajcndra Prasad, had 
sponsored a resolution as President of the Manbhum 
District Conference in 1031 wherein it had been stated 
that “89 per cent of the people of Manbhum speak the 
Bngali language.” We would ask Shri Kishorelal 
Mushruwala to enquire inot the genesis of this latter- 
day miracle that has been dble to transform in course 
of 17 yearn a Bengali-speaking area into a Hindi- 
speaking one. In reality this attempt by Babu Badri- 
nath Varma is on a par with that of those agile 
gentlemen who change number-plates and file off 
chassis numbers of illicitly acquired automobiles.. A 
correct analysis may help Bihar’s ruling class to regain 
wity through informed criticism of their conduct, and 
thus help them gbi out of their dilemma. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bombay, 
representative of the island and its immeefiate 
neighbourhood, has suggested in a resolution that the 
question of the re-oonsUtution of the Provinces on . the 
principle of. linguistie kinidiip should be postponed for 
ten years. The reason for this appears to be that the 
outbumt of biUemess between people speaking different 
languages In India is regarded as a great stumbliag 
. block in the eolation of this problem in an atmosphe^ 
peaqe and sweet reesoni^leiieig. From our oifn 
experkmiQe in oMtem Ibdia, in Bihar and Assam, where 
ndmpimt oontinuous areas are . inhabited by 
r]Eta|adis who desire to have these retained to Wqit 
to be iMingtii^ted ..into a eeperate 
^ ,-to ^^.lonibwiiL^es tmv: afq) 0 Sfe,'io 


Marhatta-speaking people that the city and port of 
Bombay should be included in their province appears 
to have been at the back of the suggestion advanced 
by the. Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, When 
it is further analysed, the fact emerges that the 'Guja- 
ratis who play the dominant part in Bombay’s financial 
and commercial life are opposed to the Marhatta claim; 
they are afraid that under Marhatta regime there 
would ensue various discriminatory measures directed 
towards consolidating exclusive Marhatta domination 
over the city's life. 

Further north, there has appeared an angry contro- 
versy round the claim for a Punjabi-speaking province. 
1'be . Sikhs have been sponsoring the idea as a 
partial compensation of the loss sustained in course 
of their forceful evacuation from Pakistan-Punjab. 
Tn the undivided Punjab they were a small minority, 
but in East Punjab they are in strength, and with the 
Sikh Stales to back them up, dhey have been insisting 
on their special interests in words that were made 
faihiiliar to our eyes by Muslim Leaguers. But remem- 
bering that for a few generations at least, thq Muslims 
have alienated the Sikhs by their b.irbarisms of 1947, 
we may cjunt. on a Sikh-dominated province as the 
keeper of the north-western marches of the Indian 
rnion. 

*‘Story of a Great Betrayed’ 

Under this heading appeared an article in our 
August number describing the way in which the Assam 
Administration lias been breaking all the conditions 
that were implicit in the “option clause” embodied 
the Circular of the Special Committee of the Partition 
Office, Government of Assam, By it, evciy Government 
servant, Indian or European, high or low, was given 
the opportunity to elect the Government he wished to 
serve— the “rest of India” or “Pakistan.’’ The writer 
appears to think tliat the Assam Administration has 
sinned the most against the spirit and letter of this 
Circular. But we are afraid that the Central Govern- 
ment of India cannot escape the verdict that it has 
fmled to the same degree. Sardar Fatal’s reply to 
Pandit Kunsru’s Question 905 on March 19, 1948, ex- 
posed this ugly diapoaition when he said that the 
Circular was not intended as a “guarantee” to em- 
ployees of the Provincial Government. If the question 
he further pressed, the fact would conte out that in 
those anxious days the Home Minister of the Central 
Qovemment'of “the rest of India” hi^ , his eyes closed 
to the etampede of all Government aervants-Jlfgh or 
low, fx^ the I.CB.-inen to the poBt-meh or Civil 
Court petm or the constablo-rfpr pondxdpn of 
their choice. It would be' d^ringanuoua to phM today 
tl»t “opUon” was IhAited to a fM o&ly. it is 
argufftle that*the Assam Admix|Al^atiosl^^ 
to pj^y dhly gat^ by tbhi UAtae of oh the 
'1^! U tte, oi thp'ln^ 
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coutae of their betrayal tite melancholy example aet by 
New Delhia 

The QU^etionH liDd anawora exchanged in the 
Le^ature will indicate certain of tiin elements 
that make Up the problem in Aaaam. On-Auguat 12 la:<t 
Shri Arui) Chapdra Ouha asked whether the Govern- 
ment of Assam had asked for Central direction author- 
ixing them to prohibit the entrance inlo the Brahma- 
putra Valley of AH*«um of Bengali nriigratittf, Hindu 
or, Muslim. Shri Gopalaswainy Ayyimgar, Minister 
without portfolio, replied tlial the Assam Administra- 
tion had asked for an Ordinance, but the Central 
Government did nol, ihink it “advisable to promulga'te 
an Ordinance for tJiis purpose before an intcr-Dominion 
Conferenre was held”; instead they were told that it is 
“within the righl.s ?)f the Assam Government to regulate 
or check the influx for llio purpose of ensuring security 
and avoiding prejudice to internal economy.** There 
after ensued the following argument : 

Sjta. Renuka Ray : With regard to the non- 
Muslim refugees, is it intended by the Government 
that their entry into Assam from East Bengal sh^ uld 
l>e stopped ? 

8j. Ayyangnr: The Assam Government has 
strongly objected to the influx of both Hindus and 
Muslims from East Bengal into Assam. What powers 
could be applied to check this influx arc being 
considered. 

Sjta, Renuka Ray: With regard to non-Muslim 
rc*fugc(!s is there any dii'ection as to whether the 
Assam Government siiould receive them or not? 

Sj. Ayyax^ar: I am not aware of existence ol 
any such specific direotion. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chattorjee: If the Awnm Govern- 
ment is not in a mood to rc?ceive any nifjro refugecH 
from Eastern Pakistan aD<J if Cooclibehar aud 
Triiiura are also unwilling, doci* the Government of 
India consider the derirability of finding some space 
wdiere the East Bengal refugees could go? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The idea, at present, is to prevent 
the r(?fugees coming from East Bengal to AsHaai- as 
far as possible. If in spite of attempts in this direc- 
tion refugees do come, arrangement. will have to be 
made for their settlement in other areas. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee: Owing to the sitUHtion 
developing in Hyderabad and Kashmir and the in- 
troduction of permit systeau for refugees from the 
Weiitem Pakistan, there has been lately a large 
influx of people coming from EaHtern Pakistan to 
Indian Union. * 

Sj, Ayyangar: We have no information on that. 

Sj. Kuladhar Chaliha: Is it not h fact tliat from 
East* Bengal there has been continuous flow of people 
into Assam? 

Bj. Ayyangar: The Government of India are 
aware of t^t. 

Sj. Surea Chandra Majumdar: Will the Ckivcrn- 
ment of India enquire whether the Government ot 
Assam has not had the capacity to entertain 
refugei!^4 from East Bengal? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The Oov'emment ^of Assam has 
definitely i^att^d that (hey could not afford to 
receive any more refugees from East Bengal. 

Sj. Uilurlal Chatterjee: Have the Government 
of ladja jpiaced any at the cKsposal of lihe 

Assam Govenuiient for the rsfugeesT 
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The attitude of the Assativ Administnitiony 
persisted ' in or encouraged, would lead to -.a situation 
that circumscribed the citisenehip of the Indian 
Union, that would enable Provinces to raise a wall 
in front of Indian citiseDB, to .impose conditions of 
citisenship apart from and in addition to those that 
are being framed by the Indian Constituent Assembly. 
Whether this development would serve the abiding 
interests of India's unity and integrity, disnipied by 
Muslim League fanati(*i8in, the future will show. But 
railing at “provincialism” is not the remedy; sfune- 
thing more positive wdll have ’ to be done So that 
Indian citisenship may not be halted by a Bishnu 
Ram Medhi or a Krishnaballav Sahay. 

Orissa on the March 

The people of Orisssa have been relieved of their 
anxiety with regard to the activities of certain of the 
rulers of her 23 States who were trying to sabotage 
their surrender of authority finalised on December 15, 
1947. It has been announced that the rulers have 
given u|) their idea of working for a Union of Eastern 
States in direct relation with the Ontral Governnwmt 
of the Indian Union. With this diversion out of the 
Way, OiisKii can go ahead with her plans for a brighter 
futun*. It is not of the new capital rising near 
Bhubaneswar that we look forward to, nor to the other 
institutions of nutonoinous development as a unit iu- 
the Indian Federation. We think of the Hirakund Dam 
the foundation stone of which has been laid down by 
Pandit Nehru testifying to Orissa’s importance in the 
new’ sf?l-iip. The following description of its potential- 
ities summarized in Proyre^, Orissa’s weekly will be 
found inst’iring : 

The Hirakund Dam will be nearly 3 miles in 
length and 150 feet high, and will cost nearly 
Rs. 48 rrores. It will help to irrigate 11 lakh acres of 
land in Sambalpiir district and Sonepiir Slate and 
greatly mitigate the severity of the floods which 
have been devnstating large areas of Cuttack and 
Puri Districts. It will generate 3,50,000 K. W. of 
hydro-electric power by means of which it will be 
po.83ible tp set up an industrial town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bumbalpur. Since the final report on 
the Project of the Central Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission was published in 1047, much 
work has been done in making j^liminary drill 
holes and trial pita, in erecting buildings for staff, 
stores and worksliop, and in accumulating equip- 
ments and machinqiy. The Project k expected to be 
completed in 19B3. 

Indian SuAes Under the British Plan 

It was on May 12, 1946, that the Cabinet Dele- 
gation handed over to the Secretariat of the NMiidra 
Mandal, the organiBstion of . the Princely Okder eet 
up to mediate between them' and {be Panmeunt 
Power, a secret Memorandum iatimatix^ .1^ iHlh 
the retirement of British power ftdm Pam* 
mouAtey would lapse. INeither the ^Ooi^|VM nor tim 
Muslim Beague wem toU of thie deoMti^ 
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before May JBnd, 1946, six days afttnr the publication 
their plan for" the solution of the constituti^onal 
ditioultioH in India. And in the innumerable feporie 
of interviews between representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League with the Cabinet Delegation 
we did not have any indication that these organisu- 
tiona had any oidnipn to offer in support of or in 
•opposition to tiiis secret Memorandum.. Individual 
members of the Congress Executive appear to have 
suspected a trick in this Memorandum, but they did 
share their opinion with the public. Dr. Palbibhi 
Seetaramiyya is one ivf the exceptions, but even his 
criticism or denimciaiion was not timely voiced to 
be effective in dc\ciding the attitude towards the Cabi- 
net Delegation’s approa<*h to the problpin of India's 
freedom Since? then, others have been -more vocal. 
The latest in 'the field is the first Indian Covernor- 
General of India, Sliri Chakravarti RajngopaJachari. 
lu course of a .sptech on the occasion of the installa- 
tion of the new Maharaja of Cochin Sri Raja Ravi 
Varma, he expressed himself in plain language, hard 
the ears of the members of the Cabinet Delegation 
two of whom are even now members of the Attlee 
Cabinet. We do not know theif reactions to this 
criticism from the head of the Indian Administration. 
But it is good that they should be told what India has 
been fooling about t.his jugglery about Paramountcy. 
We append below the rather long extract from this 
speech doli\erod on August 22 last: 


grateful to the Princes who, by thr?ir noble co- 
operation, made this task possible, and gave a lead 
in this diredlion. 

The States Ministry under Sardar Valkibbbhai 
Patel has been rightly congratulated for success in 
straightening out the knots tied by British policy. But 
a very heavy price has had to be paid to the Princely 
Order for their ^'patriotic surrende^’ to democTacy in 
India. Wc have seen an estimate which says that an 
annual subsidy or pension of rupees ten crores have 
been scjcurod to the 500 and odd Princes, Princelings 
and Sardars, that about Rupees two thousai^d to two 
thousand five hundred crores worth of jewellery and 
]troper(ios and palaces has had ,to be handed over to 
thes(' ivmnantt* of an expiring order. Perhaps, the price 
wsws worth paying. For it defeated the British plan the 
(jonjspquences of which was described by “a very senior 
offu?cr of the Polict? Department'* who had told the 
Sccrolaiy of the States Ministry “just before the trans- 
fer of power that he was wasting his time over acccs- 
.sion and StandiStill Agreement and that not one 
State, would accept the accession as proposed b.V the 
newly-formed Ministry of State." Sardar Patel's 
comment on this alien anxiety, as published in the 
Independence Number of Indian Information, may be 
quoted here: “Tl.ese officers are still alive and must 
be wondering how the changes that occurred since 
they left have really been brought about." 


With a legal detachment bordering on reckless- 
ness, a theory was propounded that history could 
be reversed and that with the withdrawal of British 
power, Indian fcpates comprising a third of the 
land must, revert back to a state of unorganised 
pohUcal isolation. The constructive work of ft 
hundred years was undone at one* stroke and the 
gift of freedom was associated with potential chaos 
as a rt^lt of lapse of Central authority over ^ 
tluru of India. Imagine British railway engineers 
propounding a theory that when the British retired 
from India, the railway and telegraph syriems 
should be wboUged because they hadf been built 
^ the British. Whether it ran in the name of the 
Crown or that of the Government, what was part, 
and parcel of the machinery , of Central authority 
in India was no less an asset than the railwi^ or 
telegraph wires, and could not be rightly <£asc- 
ciat^ from all that had to be tranrierre'd. The 
docta*ine of lapse of Pammountcy over Indian 
. States was propounded perhaps by Britiab legal 
for the laudable purpose of conserving . the 
authority and prestige of Maharajas, in a context 
wl^rem the complete withdrawal of British power 
h^ad not been fully envisaged as a real posaibility. 
But it was persisted in when it was clear it would 
lead to unadulterated chaos. A great- lawyer 
Viceroy had, a little over twenty years ago, ffnmy 
aiw clearly negatived the possmiUty of reyeising 
^ whittling down the Central authori^ 
^ inw on the basis of a fictitious sofereimly 
wnteh '^had aa relation to reality. But this wss fuf- 
»tten or as, With Ute ^a^it 

di&uKy jsn^ the help of Qod we have dohe socae- 

■« ©BttMl-.NMtiittMgr.-. ‘•lot 


Department of Scientific Research 

All the visions for better life in India are in the 
stage of plans and schemes. Both in the Central 
Go\ eminent and in the Provincial Governments, com- 
mitlees and boards whoso number is legion are being 
set up, and in the multiplicity of advice tendered by 
those, the Government and the people appear to be 
getlijjg confused. We very much wish that there 
would be a b«.*dy of men and women who will be set 
up to work beyond the heat and dust of controversies, 
and who will be competent by their aloofness from 
the market-place of affairs to co-ordinate the various 
plans and schemes that infest our life to-day. As long 
aa Gandbiji was in our midst, the majority of us used 
to depend upon him to do the thinking for us and 
to indicate the lines on which this thinking should 
move towards concrete shape and form in social 
institutions. While he lived even our Planning Com- 
mittees coTild not run on their own lines; ttmy had 
to be ^tehfnl so that all their ptama and schemes 
could pass tile* searching scrutiny of the mastef planner 
of reform. With him gone beyond, our leadem 

are being thrown more increasingiy on their own 
resources. Such is'tlie cause of the loundb^n of the 
Departnim of Scientific Beseardt set up on Juno 1, 
I94S> by (be Prime Minister of the Isdian Umon. 

Bepartmont uppeart * to^ iMre adopted tho 
Jbtetettf Siclmifc. afid ei 

fighttv «»l m its , JW3F : 09^^ wiisdMr 
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bird'fi-cyc view of celrain of the plans that have for 
their purpose the building of a fuller material life for 
our people. Reports of research on various subjects 
of immediate interest to our development have been 
summarised in the present number. Appropriately 
enough the problem of expanding our food production 
is given pride of place in which the new Department. 
can» no doubt, play a significantly helpful part, 

VfuUd Provinces* Rural Areas 

The “revitalisation” of the United Pro\incrs’ 
rural areas has been given a start, wc are told in a 
"write-up'* dated August 13 last published in the 
Lender of Allabab.id. About 900 "development blocks” 
covering 15,000 tillages— one-sixtli of U. P. rural 
population— have been humming with activity as a 
result of the “drive'* launched by the Government in 
July lust, with ilie co-ordiuated effort of the public 
and the administrative niHchinery to re-construet 
U. Pji' rural areas. About another .000 "blocks” cover- 
ing about 14,000 villages will be formed by the end 
of next year. 

, The main achievements of the development 
drive arc: 

About nine lakh tons of village (!ompo.st has 
been prepared which will yield about nine lakh 
maunds of additional agricultural production. The 
target is to manufacture 30 lakh tons of eompo.*?!. 
During three drives in the current year, about 

50.000 tons of comjjost under the Town Refugon 
compost scheme has ripened and about one lakh 
tons of compost i.s under the ripening process. 

About 800 tanks have been deepened. According 
to reports received ."O far, this will irrigate’ an area 
of about 17,000 acres of land. The Government 
expenditure on it wins Rs. 30,000. If it be done 
without any public effort it would have cost, the 
provincial exemKyuer about Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Govemineut also propose to set up 85 
pumping plants which are expected to irrigate about 

20.000 acres of land. Only 60 per cent of the work- 
ing expenses will be charged to the farmers. This 
might cost the cultivator about Ks. 0 per acre. 

The Government also paid so fur Rs. 10,000 as 
grants for establishing nur^'cries in twelve districts 
of the province. The horticultural .service brought 

1.000 acres of land under now orchards and rc- 

juven«itrd about 16,000 acres of land of the old 
orchards. * 

Up to March, 1948. about 24 tube-wells and 1>000 
wells were completed aud boring was done in 12,000 
we)l.«i. The target for the current year is 100 tube- 
wells, Four thousand Persian wheels and 4,000 
masonry wells. 

About 7i}00 C«W)porative Societies hnv'e been 
formed in the development blocks. 

The other Provinces in India will watch with 
interest the course of this development 
Divided Bengal hoe special reasons to be watchful of 
iliis experiment in better living; what she has loet in 
area to Sost Bengal, should be made up' by special 
exertion of her ins.i|!-power. The Danaodar Valley 
Ptojdet is a pointer tp what Is poesible* But without 
the use of the brawn apd brain her ptojde, nothing 


worth while can be built up. The days of eervice- 
huntiog should be forgotten. 

Utiliztaion of Sewage 

Tlio Public Health Engineering Department of 
the United Provinces Govemmont arc reported to 
have worked out a scheme for the production of 
methane gas from sewage which at present pollutes the 
water courses and adversely affects public health. The 
scheme is pro^Msed to be given its first trial at 
Benares, the oldest city of the Province of im- 
memorial history. Bombay has installed a piloplaut 
for the production of gasoline out of sewage and is 
reported to be satisfied with the result. In Calcutta 
the sale of gas brings about 3| lakhs of rupees to the 
coffers of the Corporation. The Benares trial is being 
looked forward to as n measure for the safety of 
public health and for the utilisation of a waste pro- 
duct. In the U. P. scheme for Benares it is estimated 
that the “digestion” of 3,00,CXX) cubic feet of gas will 
produce 1,200 gallons of petrol. The 10 million 
gallons of sewage that runs down tlie Ganges and the 
Varuna will, it is expected, produce gas sufficient for 
the fuel supply of *2,000 families, and the affluent will 
be able to fertilise 4,000 acres of land near the city 
providing “compost” for the “grow more food" cam- 
paign. As Benares docs not happen to have a suffi- 
cient number of motor vehiclcjs within its city limits, 
it has bc’en pro|[>osed to make this part of the scheme 
available for Lucknow. About 70 per cent of methane 
gas evolved from sewage has been used in Germany 
and other countries for running cars within towns. 
Wc arc sure that as time passes more will be heard 
of this ; mure extensive use of sewage converted into 
manure is a worth-while experiment. » 

Ceylon Citizenship for Indians 

There are almut 10 lakh Indians in Ceylon, most 
of fbem labourers from Tamil Nad and Malabar. 
They went to the island, or their ancestors did, as in- 
dentured labour to help open the tea and rubber 
estates of the island during the sixties of the last 
cen^ry. By the sweet of their brow they created 
wealth for the proprietors of these estates, the majority 
of them British. They also helped build up the port 
of Colombo, the railways of Ceylon and establish 
many modem amenities of life. Ibe natives of the 
island, nursed in their old traditions with their simple 
wants, did not feel templed to share thia labour; they 
were satisfied with the economic anrangemente of their 
society. But with tte progress of time, they have been 
driven to revise their attitude as these old anange* 
ments have failed to meet t^ir growing needs. And 
when they turned to the bubbling labpur auwket of 
their island, they found the South Buligni in posses- 
sion, apparently shuttang aQ the doi^ to avenues 
of employment. This was a cruel the 

only wi^ i8iat the mieflfgsnim of be«ld 6tihA 
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of in getting out of it was to get the ladxaiia out ol 
their jobs in Ceylon. This in a nut-sbel) is the genesis 
of the Indo-Ceylonese problem of which we hear so 
much. It is of the same pattern as those in Burma, in 
South Africa, in East Africa, where Indians havp 
laboured to help create wealth, and the natives eiUier 
directly or indirectly claim the heritage of their labour. 
Ceylon's mind was reflected in the speech of Mr. 
Bandarunaike, leader of the Lower House of Ceylon 
Legislature delivered on August 20 last, in course ot 
the debate on Indian Citisenship Ihll which has since 
bc;en passed' into law. Mr. Bandaranaike was at least 
frank. He said: 

“We now feel, on economic grounds, that the 
continuance of the services of a major section of 
the Indian working papulation would affect the 
problem of employ mriit which this country is faced 
with. We now wish to send back these Indians not 
needed. It mfi.v be this will be an unfriendly atti- 
tude to India. But we are fully prepared to face 
any situation that may arise in our efforts< to solve 
the economic ills of our land. 

It is not for Indians to reconcile themselves 
to this loss of opportunities for earning a livelihood* 
In our neighbourhood, in Burma and Ceylon alone, 
they number about 20 lakhs. Their loss will affect 
India's internal economy. Wc have not witnessed 
gratitude or generosity to characterise the solution of 
protilcms like this. 

‘^Pacific” India, ‘Wardike’* Pakistan 

While the public; of India have been assured that 
their Government was fully .prepared to meet ^ 
eventualities, they appear to ^ growing restive io 
reaction to the stream of malice of Pakistan. Even 
foreign observers appear to be doubting whether India’s 
proverbial patience can be long maintained in view of 
the bellicose attitude of the Muslims League's Qaid*e- 
Asam. The latest 'demonstration of this has been notio^d 
and commented upon by British correspondents in con- 
nection with the “Independence Day” celebratioiui. 

> The Lopdon Dmly Telcoraph^s Karachi corres- 
pondent described the “war-like mood” of the Pakistan 
festivities ; he contrasted with it the “pacific tone” of 
the Indian celebrations, and specially noted the faaoad- 
east of Pandit Nehru infused by the “Qandhian 
tradition.” The London ITimea Delhi correspondent 
also harps on the same Ihome. He describes it as 
’•noteworthy" that while the Indian leaders i^erred to 
' the tragic eVOnts of last autumn more in sorrow than 
in angi^, the statements from Pakistan have been “less 
conciliatory.” These utterances have been described as 
“hardly conducive to the good relations between the 
sister, countries.” 

’ We have known^^for the last ten years at least that 
the pcoi^ganda of the Muslim League boded no g^od 
to anylmdy in. India. And even when they have been 
\heljped to Psldstdn hy ftritish tl^ 

, .^n^ney eontiujaea. Par a iwikty, we can 


of a peaceful method. Hoping for the best, our leaders, 
we believe, should actively prepare themselves for the 
woiOt. 

‘^Deceit and Falsehood^* 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's opporitc number in 
Pakistan, Janab Liaquat All Khan, was found foaming 
in the mouth when the former hurled these words as 
constituting tlie basis of Qaid-c-Asam Jinnah's diplo- 
macy. Since then even Pakistani papers have been 
constrained to come out with facte that substantiate 
Panditjee’s charge-sheet. The Civil and MUita^ Gazette 
of Lahore, an upholder of the Kipling traditions of 
British imperialism, featured a seven-column story iu 
its front page, flaunting Pakistan’s participation in the 
Kaslimir war. Janab Liaquat All Khan's Department 
has iK)t questioned the authenticity of this report. This 
has been known nil along since October, 1947, ihougli 
representatives of the British Govermpent to the 
U.N.O. has tried to- slur over this fact ; tile British 
Press generally have co-operated in this game of sup- 
pression of truth and sugge^stioD of falsehood. And their 
protege, Pakistan has flourished under this protection. 
Bui now, even they have been forced to take the cover 
off, and let the truth, Pakistan's participation in the 
unprovoked attack on Kashmir, see the light of day* 

The Socialist weekly of London, Nation and, New 
Stateeman, appears to be specially bitter. The writer 
shows sensitiveness with regard to his country's posi- 
tion ; if the U.N.O. CommifitBion fails to settle the 
Kashmir dispute, and “a full-scale war” ensued between 
these two meniber-States of their Commonwealth, 
Britain should declare her qttitude “unequivocally”; it 
would bo “totally impossible” for her to do nothing 
and continue silting on the fence. He suggests, how- 
ever, a heroic remedy— oxdude Pakistan from the 
Commonwealth— though ho does not yet recognise that^ 
there is really a war between India and Pakistan. Bttt' 
of Pakistan's guilt he is sure. 

“To u.s the manner of Pakistan's intervention 
in the whole affair seems to make her the guUty 
party. Disavowing the raiders she was all the time 
supporting t|:bero and inserting her own army. Plac- 
ing no reliance on the possibility of a democratic 
soliitioir, she deliberately resorted to force.” 

This disavowal constituted Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru's cbargjD<wheet that Pakistan's policy was built 
in “deceit and -falsehood.” 

LimU to WhUdt S. Africa Wm Go 

Government headed by Dr. Daniel Malan hae 
b^n contemplating. to move the X7. N. O: Oenera) 
Ass^bly to authoriae the repatiia^dn ot Indians 
resident ^ South Africa, Tbk lepatriatltni eaifliot b^t 
be torceful ; for, the majority of these two lafthe tf ty . 
themsand poople^en,^ women and difldmHrhave 
Wen hem in that co^ntiy add have but smrtimeidal 
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rolatioM with (he laiul of their anneetorfi. Their Bfe and 
labour have created the wealth of Natal where they 
form about a quarter of the population. The whites of 
this province bf the South African Union have forgotten 
this history ; the Boer and tlie Briton arc eh dil in the 
pursuit of their anti-Indian policy. This fornis part, of 
the philosophy of their life which was indicated in the 
Charter of tho Transvaal Church laid down 70 years 
back that “in Church and State there cannot be 
oqualiiy between the white and uon-white.” In this 
conceit there is nothing to choof?(' between a Smuta or 
a Malan ; both are raciulist.s of the deepest dye ; the 
former) perhaps, a little less lilatnnt in the assert Km 
of their inner feelings. Both of them desire to continue 
the sfltpivmacy of the white minority of 25 lakhs over 
the Stale where the non-whites, Bantus— original in- 
habitants of I lie i‘ountry— ai*e more than 75 lakhs. 
Sucpofc;ii\e generHiions of white usurj^ers have been 
working tua}ird.s increasing the white population in 
South Africa- by immigration from Europe. This policy 
has been a sheet anclior of their Stale, Field-Mu rslial 
.Snuil.«(, now leader of the Opposition) indicated in a 
speech on August 16 last, in the Assembly : 

The Government did it for induatrial purposes 
in the first instance, but they always had the idea 
at the back of their minds that it was a great 
service nationally for South Africa and to European 
society in South Africa. 

You talk about the future of White South 
Africa. You talk about the security of future White 
(Seneraiions. These reinforcements have come forward 
m the battle for White supremacy for South Afriia. 
Are you going to jeopardise this?— he asked the 
Nationalists. 

This is a call to war to the majority in the world ; 
tx> the majority even of South Africa who happen to 
he non-whiles— black, brown and yellow. It is almost 
a challenge to the principles of modem democracy, to 
the ideals which the United Nations Organisation lu*s 
accepted as the law of its being. It is quite possible 
tliat South African Government will make an attempt 
to throw out the two and a half lakh Indians, and the 
U. N. 0. may be a helpless witness to this outrage. 
But we idiould like to see how they tackle the 75 lakhs 
Bantus whom they have dispossessed and who 
Wn rising to a consciousness of their dignity as 
htmmn beings. There are any number of causes of a 
new world war. The impudence of South African whites 
will precipitate a new war that may end modern 
civilisation. Field-Marshal Smuts talks of “white 
supremacy " He has lived through two world wars 
which have not enhanced the white man's prestige : 
he may yet live to lament the decline and eclipse of 
that “supremacy** if, with all his experience of men and 
things, he cannot advise a retreat from a position 
which will lead to a war between raeea; 


The Germans 

News from Germany tell the world of the conflicts 
and competitions between the two groups that divide 
the victorious powers of Europe today. A non- 
Euro])ean power, the United Stetes of America, is the 
leader of one group, the Soviet Union of the other. 
Between them tiiey have been trying to draw as much 
of Gso'.maiiy into their own parlour as is possible. In 
this tussle the Gmmans do not receive as much atten- 
tion and cbnrtdenition as would indicate that human 
beings are concerned in the matter. There are in- 
dividuals among the Victorious people, however, who 
cannot ignore the human element in this drama of the 
rise and fall of a great people. Devere Allen, editor of 
the Wtnldover Prm, a News Agency that interprets 
news, is one of tliuse. His writings show that behind 
the controversies live a people who are down and out 
with “political leadership" that is “appallingly old and 
iirecl . . . practically all in their sixties the ranks 
of the young have been “more than decimated." And 
what of the people wlio are to build Germany anew ? 
An American “top official of t.he finer type" describes 
rliem thus : 

The people are just enervated. They have gone 
loo long without enough to eat, too long without 
hope. They have actually gone downhill, where it 
was believed there might be a stead.v, if slow, 
recuperation. Absenteeism is still bad, and why not, 
when a workingman can da more for Ids family by 
going out to the country, laboring a few hours for a 
farmer, and coming back with a sack of potatees? 
We've bceu trying to induce women to go into the 
factories, but they have responded poorly. After all, 
it is a literal fact that a woman can sometimes make 
more for \m household by hunting all d».y for 
cigarette butts than by laboring at a me«)dno. 

And what of the sun'oundiugs amidst which they 
live? 

You can look at the pictures of the devastation 
from afar, but it can never convey a fraction of the 
terrible consequences felt by the German masses 
from the war. Nuremberg was 93 per cent destroyetl, 
Munich 70 per rent, and other gieat cities are more 
or Jess the same sprawling, hideous ruins. One of the 
reasons why so many of the United States troops 
fail to sense more ^mpathetically the paralysing 
emotional shock to the residents is because they 
have never seen these towns in their original proud 
koauty. As the ^ple pick their way through the 
narrowed, rubble<^ound streets, they niow-Hiertaixily 
if they are of middle age or over— that never again 
in their life-times will they inhabit anything but 
mins. The German city administrations have worked 
out time schedules for. reconstraotioDi ; it is esti- 
mated, probably with undue optimism, that. EVank- 
flirt can be rebuilt in 40 years. In other places it 
m]\ at best take longer. 

And people so eircumstanced have, become Itim n 
foot-ball between two competing groups who have been 
making bids for their bodies and souls. The world can 
only look witl^ pity on this soenci. 
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August 16, 1947, marked the end of British i*ule in 
India. Since that many problems-~some unsus- 
pecied~have brought India to the focus of 'world 
attention. One of the most difficult problems facing 
the new Dominion was that of the Indian States, 
numbering about 560. The States Ministry in the 
Government of India, under the leadership of Sardar 
Patel, the “Iron Man,” has, within a remarkably short 
time, brought about the integration of the Indian 
States which has revolutionised both the external and 
internal set-up of those principalities. The solution 
adopted by the States Ministry of fitting the Indian 
States into the constitutional structure of India was 
the accession of the States to the Dominion, The 
process of integration has worked smoothly with the 
majority of States. It is reported that only about a 
dosen remain' outside the orbit, and of the remaining 
few the sore points are Kashmir and Hyderabad. 

In Kashmir, one of the largest States, whose Maha- 
raja has joined the Indian Dominion, an undeclared 
war is being fought between tlie two newly-created 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. Hyderabad, .;whDse 
ruler tlie Nisam is reputed to be the riuhepk m4n iti tlie 
world, is in turmoil. The Nisam--«a Prince, 

ruling autocratically over an overwhelming majority of 
Hindu subjects— has shown an inclination to declare his 
principality a Sovereign State. The Government of 
India does not yiew tie intentions of the Nisaitrteh 
favour, and considers that a Sovereign independwt 
Hyderabad would be a danger to the safety of 
both internally and externally. Apart from, the 
tions of security and defence, this raises an important 
constitutional problem. The question is — does Hyder- 
abad have the right to be a Sovereign State? 

The position of the Indian States in Indian polity 
is very peculiar; it is responsible to a considerable 
extent for the estrangement of feelings between 
and Pakistan. The complex problem created by these 
Princely States, due to their peculiar position and ■ to 
of the Nisam of his legal right to 
declare himself an independent Sovereign, can be com- 
prehensible only with a retrospective glance at deve- 
lopments to their present state. 

As already alluded to above, the Indian States 
ocfifilrfed a unique poation in Indian polity. Then: 
pwriem and their Klattons with the British Govern- 
nmt which came to an end when India besaine an 
uMlepei^eiit DomjiiHm on August Ifii afford 

^ mhtg to a^ instiu^fibn so far known & 


history. The political system they represented was 
neither feudal nor federal, though in some respects it 
showed similarity to both. This aspect often made it 
possible for even a student of Political Science to have 
distorted views about their political system, and not 
infrequently it misguided the slatesmen. The States 
were not subject to international law; they were bound 
to the British Government by solemn treaties and were 
spoken of in official documents as “Allies” like other 
independent Sovereign States. It would be wrong to 
consider the whole system a political confederacy in 
which the major partner had assumed especial rights, 
particularly in foreign affairs and defence, and where 
the parties had admitted that the Constituent States 
had no rights of secession. 

There was no unanimity of opinion among vrriters 
on the Indian States. One set, who were mostly Britsh 
Government officials and who put forward the Ctovern- 
ment's point of view, maintained the Roman analogy 
and pushed it to the length of claiming for the para- 
mount power unlimited rights of authority* over the 
States. They Iteld that the rights and privileges of the 
States were derived directly or indimctly .from the 
paramount power and were not inherent. Their posi- 
tion was amply strengthened by Lord Cunion, the 
Governor-General of India, who expounded and con- 
firmed this position in his public spe^hes. The efforts 

the exponents of this point of view centered on 
Wtifying the claim of paramountcy. Some had endea- 
voured to establish the feudal theory, maintaining that 
if the fiefs under the feudal system were isolated, so 
were the native States, and if the holders of the fiefs 
enj^ed immunity from the laws of any external power, 
so in general did the chiefs, exercising various degrees 
of internal sovereignty.* Nor did these writers fail to 
discern in the method by which the system of pro- 
tectorate had been gradually formed, a likeness to the 
process of feudalism. Whatever other interpretation! 
of the relationship between the Indian Btates and the 
British Oovemment might have beeny^, it is quite 
obvious that they bad no analogy to. feudalkBa.^ Nor 
had the Government of India over sooitfit to put for- 
ward this view. 

The apologuts of the Indian StabMi, on the .Other 
hand,, put forward a different interpretation. They beM> 
the view that the States occupied an abuost sovereign 
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atatUf* They maintained that the principal 8taie». 
which in population and area were bigger than moat 
of the aovereign inde}>endent Sutea of Europe, wore 
bound to the British Govenuneni by solemn treaties 
and were spoken of in oiTicial docuinonts a» ^'Allies/' 
That they had an independent oxiatence was borne out 
by the fact that they had many attribi/trs which apper- 
tained to fulUpowered Sovereign Slates, They’ had 
their pwn flag, though subordinate to the Union Jack ; 
they maintained their own army, police system; judicial 
ji^tem and revenue system, quite independent of those 
in the British Indian Provinc(‘.'<. The Prince was the 
highest judicial authority in the State, with righU of 
pttdon and mercy. No appeal from the decision of the 
States Courts, like the appeah from the British Indian 
Provinces, lay to the Privy Council. The Acts of 
British Parliamoiil wore not operative in tlic Stalfjs. 
The’ treaties of alliance which subsisted between 
principal States and the British Government were with 
the BritisJi Crown as allies. That the States were 
forbidden to declare war, enter into peace treaties or 
have any inde()eadent iulernational relations with the 
independent States did not preclude them from enjoy- 
ing some of the aspects of the SoA eroign independent 
States.* Such deep-sealed aeutiments which have gained 
ground in the mind of the Niaam of Hydernhad, have 
prompted him to put forward — ^against heaN*y odd-^ — 
ins (flnim to Sovereign status. 

in 

The Indian Stales number about 560 and vary 
greatly in area, jioptilation and revenue. The biggest 
States are, as large as» Prance, Germany or Spain, with^ 
populations almost as great; the .^malh'st, on the othi*r 
hand, are not mua* than a few square miles in size with 
po])ttlations counted in the hundreds. The popular con- 
ception held until very recently i\'en by the Political 
Dcqjartmcnt of the Government of India, put all these 
heterogenfaius units in the same categoiy. Thi^ made 
their study mure diflicult and complex and resulted in 
the formation of A*&rious theories and notions with 
respect to their reflations with the British Government, 
causing utter confusion in understanding their pro- 
blems. Nor was the classification of the States into 
various groups an ^asy matter, as the political practices 
of the Ciovornmsiit of India and consequently *t heir 
relations with the States and their original chaiacter 
had so connderablv .changed during, the last one 
hundred and fifty jrears that it. wow difficult tjo cate- 
gorise them sin any wrientific basis without examining 
the secret archives. of the Political Department of the 
'Government of India. The diflSculty came to the fore- 
front durihg tlie ^ime of Loitl Chelmsford’s Govemor- 
GpneraJship, after the firrt World War. when, a jdassi- 
fleatioii of the States was. reqitpred as a pteliminary to 
the Co^titution of tbs C^njiber o(. Prmc0, The onlv. 
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available way out of the ditfieulty was the resort to 
salute list. The States were clashed aecdrding to the 
number of guns fired by the Indian Government in 
honour of the Princes viwting British Indian territoiry* 
The biggest States, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
enjoyed 21 gun. salutes and some 10, while others 
ranged from 7 or 0 onwards, according to their status. 
Hundreds of them did not have tho honour of being 
greeted in that manner. 

IV 

The problem.«t of the Indian St.i\tea in their present 
form^'arc entirely a result of th^ British occupation of 
India and her growth in the subcontinent. The mighty 
edifice of the Mogul Empire began to crumble in the 
18th centuiy after the death of King Auraugzeb in 1707, 
and with the decline of Mogul power, distant Viceroys 
and Governors began to assert and maintain their 
independence of llie central authority. Advantage of 
the situation was taken by the Kust India Company, 
t»y dealing with the Viceroys and Governors direcil,v, 
who found them de Jar/o sovereigns in their dominions 
though rendering nominal allegiance to tho throne at 
Delhi. 

Slowly .and steadily, by various means ofl^ntinw^H 
que.'^ticmabie, the British gained ascendency in India. 
The rise of the British in India corresponded with the 
decline of the Moguls. In the early part of her struggle 
with tlu* French, who were* also in the field for wirdiig 
out an PJmpire, the Coxnpany depended to a consider- 
able extent upon tho co-operption and support of the 
Indian States. Some of tlie treaties with the Indian 
Princes which date from that time were entered into 
on terms of equality. But wdth the rise of British power, 
the States came to occupy a position of subordination. 
The rapid change in the fortunes of the Company in 
the first half of the 19th cenliu-y, which resulted in the 
domination of the entire subcontinent of India, led to 
a a>'<'*tem of complicated and complex relationship with 
the Princely States. The different phases of the treaty 
relationship with the Indian States can be explained by 
the condition of the Company’s fortunes at tha time 
the treaty was concluded. Thu.s the treaties of mutual, 
friendship and reciprocal obligation, by a rapid process 
turned into those of subordinate co-operation, allegiance 
and loyalty. 

V 

After the extinction of French power in India at 
the end of tho 18th century, the only danger to the 
Company's domination lay from some .of the powerful 
Indian States. Tlie policy adopted by the Biitisk from 
this period on until the Indian Mutiny of 1187 was to 
weaken these States and to increase Brityi .dominipia 
at their cost. The policy of annexing the tendtorise 
the Indian Princes was' shown in its ugly reality in the 
conflagration of 1887, though some of the lar-stjhtsd 
statesmen of the Company hud realised’ this 'fact miialf 
earlier. . 

The timely help of mma gl the . jpriaees ^ ihin 
Mutiny of 1887 helped to prevent the 
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Biilish dottiinatioA of India. The SUtea from that time 
oAward began to occupy an important poeition in i>He 
scheme of British administration in India. The British 
owed their existence to tliem. But what if they had 
chosen to act differently? Could the « British Govem- 
zoent rely on their co-operation if the tragedy of 1857 
should repeat itself ? Tlie British Government did not 
want to leave the choice with the Princes, and from 
that time onwards the Government maintained t.erri* 
toriaJ integrity of the Princely States which found 
expression in the sentiments shown by Queen Victoria 
when she aHsumod the title of Empress of India. 

*The great Mutiny of 1857 and the subsequent 
Hskimptiion of the direct sovereignty of the vast. Empire 
by the Crown, changed entirely the constitutional 
|K)sition of the States. From independent allies, the big 
States found themselves transformed into protected 
feudatories of the Crown. The Governor-Generals of 
Imlia subsequent to 1857 gave frequent expression to 
the irresistible military strength and unquestioned 
authority of the paramount power. On the assumption 
of direct sovereignty of India by the Crown, the Indian 
rulers w’ere especially assured that their treaty rights 
and obligations were in no way affected, and the 
Government of India Act of 1858 had a clause to this 
effect, that "all treaties made by the Company shall be 
binding on Her Majesty 

From this time onwards, the attitude of the 
Government of India manifests itself in the practice 
of veiled iniervention, an effective reduction of the 
constitutional position of the Princes and the conver- 
sion of their principalities into dependent States. The 
jKjficw was given a legal expresrion that the rights of 
the Muslim rule after 1857 when the Crown assumed 
Sovereignty, as a result of the displacement of the 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi following the Mutiny, had 
accredited to the British Crown. The British Crown not 
only stepped into the shoes of the East India Company 
with whom many of the States had treaties on the b&ris 
of equality^ but put on the decayed mantle of tlie 
Mogul Empire and claimed the rights of sovereignty 
which once were enforced by the Mogul Emperors. 

By the close of the 19th century, relations of the 
Htates with the British Government underwent a subtle 
change. With the passage of time the paramount power 
became more paramount and the position and power 
of the Princes dedined. Lord Curcon, who was 
Governor-General of India at the beginning of the 
present eenl^, raised the theory of paramountcy to a 
xenith wbfB he declared in a speech : 

The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 

tmehallenged. It has itself laid down the limitariODS 

of Its own prerogative.’** 

The theory, in a word, maintained that as against 
the parmotmt power the Nnces had no rights and 
thdr privilegeB, status^ diffnitiee and jnrisdiotkeii 
were dqmpdeat on the good-wiU of tiie 

.4 M dwws, V«i. m, m 


’This attitude of conaidciing the rulers of 
Indian States ae servants of the Government ot 
India, bound to take orders from Simla and Cal- 
cutta and having no rights of their own, was best 
illustrated in the circular issued 'by Lord Curson’s 
Government, stating that before an Indian ruler ]nft 
Ipdia the permiasion of the Viceroy should t»c 
obtained.”* 

Lord Reading further amplified the status of the 
Indian States as early as March 27, 1926, when in a 
letter he wrote to the Nisam : 

“The Soverejgnty of the British Crown i« 
supreme in India, and therefore no Ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably clairS to negotiate with 
the British Government on an equal footing. Its 
siq>ren)ary i.** not. bajod only upon treaties end 
engagements, but exists independently of them . . « 
The right of the Briti!*h rrovernment to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Indian States is another 
instance of the const'quence necessarily involved 
the siipromHcy of the British Crown ... I will 
merely add that the title Faithful Ally which If our 
Exalted Highness enjoys has not Uie effect of 
putting your Govemmeut in a category separate 
from that of other States under the paramountcy of 
the British Crown.”* 

VI 

Once again, during the fu’.’^t World War, the Lidiun 
Princes took up the cause of the British by whole** 
hfMirlcdb' supporting the cause of the allies. All the 
resources of the States were put at the disposal of 
British Gox erninent . After the war, the relations, of the 
British Government with the Princes underwent 
another change. They were no longer looked upon with 
suspicion as after the Mutiny of 1857 ; now the danger 
to the British came from- another source— the political 
awakening r»f the Indian people. The. Indian States, 
being themselves reactionary, were wont to help the 
British in their difficult!', and consequently the Govern- 
ment made a common cause with ihem to check the 
growing tide of nationalism. As an appreciaiton of their 
services rendered during the war and to consolidate 
their effective strength as a bulwaric against the grow- 
ing strength of the Nationalist movement in the 
country, the Princes were allowed to constitute, them- 
selves into a body known as the Chamber of Princes, 
a sort, of Trade Union of the Princes. As an organised 
body, they could be more effoctivejor the common 
cause of subverting Nationalist force in the country. 
The Duke of Connaught himself came all the way from 
G^and to inaugurate that august body in iMl. Pre- 
vious to the World War of 1914, the Princes were^'kept 
in isolation, and the Political Department of the 
Goyernment of India dealt with them Individually. 
Direot intorcoume of one State with another was 
entirely foiMddea.. Now, however, they were aUowed to 
delibeiiete im mattens of common cnncerii---witli the 
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Political Department of the GovernTnent of India 
keeping a yigilant eye on their proceedizigB. 

/The Oovermnent of India Act of 1935 whi'*ii 
attempted to change the unitaiy State of India to a 
federation, brought into the orbit of the scheme the 
Prinoee as well. They were given the option to join the 
proposed federation, and many of them did mibscribe 
to the scheme with varsdng degrees of reservation. 
Before the full scheme could be put into operation, the 
British Government was engaged once again in a life- 
and-death struggle against. Hitlerite Germany. The 
Ptinecs, true to Uieir tradition, threw in their might 
With the cause of the British. The war had a far- 
reaching effect. The world of 1945 was entirely different 
from the world of 1939. The victory of the allies not 
only destroyed the reactionary forces of fascism in 
Europe, but in the East the foundations of British 
Imperialism were blasted once and for all. 

IxMlia was declared independent on August 15, 1947. 
and joined the British Commonwealth as a Dominion 
with the option of seceding from the Commonwealth 
after a specified period of one year. The position of ih*; 
States had once again undergone a change, more 
significant than ever before. They Were given the 
choice of joining either of the Dominions— India or 
Pakistan— into which the country had been divided. 
The majority of the Princes have put in their lot with 
one Dominion or the other. 

VII 

The Nisam of Hyderabad, contrary to the course 
adopted by the majority of the States as already 
referred to in the beginning, has announced his inten- 
tion to declare his dominion a Sovereign independent 
State. 

The pollution of the Indian Government is 
analogous to the British in 1R57 when the Crown 
assffbied the sovereignty of India as a result of the 
displacement of tfie Mogul Emperor at Delhi following 
the Mutiny. If the British Crown could claim the 
rights of sovereignty which once were enforced by the 
Mogul Emperors— rights which were not challenged by 
any Indian State— it stands to reason that the Indian 
Government can claim the same rights of sovereignty 
which were once enforced by the British. Apart from 
the point of view of defence and security of the terri- 
tories of \ht Dominion of India, if the majprity of ijno 
Indian. States have followed a certain course of action 
there is no reason why an exception diould be made 
in one case— an exception which is likely to have a 
very unhealthy effect on the future growth and inte- 
grity of the subcontinent of India. The growth and 
the acquisition of the paramountcy of .the British 


Government— an aspect of sovereignty of the 
Crown— over the Indian States was necessitated by 
historical circumstance, and it is historical circumstance 
again which necessitates the assumption and contmuation 
of the power appertaining to it by the Indian Dominion. 
The rights appertaining to paramountcy would, of 
course, lapse aftor the States become an integral part 
of the Dominion. 

The States formed one pattern at constitudonal 
and nt international Jaw, and Hyderabad could not 
be an exception. It not only stands to reason but is 
a )>oliticul neccB<«ity that the Nisam should fall in 
line with his brother Princes. The contention ^that 
paramountry has lapsed with the withdrawal of the 
British is not tenable. The Indian Govemm^t has 
inherited all the assets and liabilities. What if all 
the Sl;aies followed the line intended to be pursued 
by the Nizam? There would be more than 600 in- 
dependent States— a situation which would make the 
Balkan problem seem a simple one. India, in that 
case, would o hot-bed of intrigue and warfare among 
the native sovereigns, and a situation similar to that 
in the 17th and 18th centuries would be created. 
Therefore, any line of policy adopted by the Indian 
States which would Balkanize India would be a nega- 
tion of the freedom of the Indian people. Any terms 
of agreement between the British and the Indian 
Dominion, or any pronouncements made by the 
British Government before or after the partition which 
would nullify the very object of agreement, e.^., the 
freedom of the people, are null and void to that 
extent. Therefore, in the nature of things, nothing 
cun affect the right of the Indian Dominion to inherit 
the functions appertaining to paramountcy.'' The 
Indian Dominion, consequently, exercises all the 
rights of paramountcy and as such no SMe has a 
right to declare itself a Sovereign State. 


7. By the SundelUI AgTeoment of November 29, 1947, ii««oUSUa 
betereen the GoveraoiciRt of ladU aad Hydomlmd by Lord Mmm- 
betten. the then Govemor-Cenerel of Indie, end the Nleea, 
Hydembed. It wm efreed that the Govenment of India wenM 
not aaerdeo paramountry over Hyderabad, while the maam ogreed 
that the Covonment of Indie wiU oopthrae to eontnl f^lgn afblnii 
Pefeoee, and CommonieatJona a* was done by the tNrlM Covemnt a t 
d India till Angttat 15, 1947. The Niiaiir alao pnnmlaad, by -99 
oachanfe of letter*, to the effect that Hyderabad wonld net oeeedo 
to Fakletao. Thia agreomont wae to laat for a year, thga tho 
Nlaam^a effort to proaont Ua caae to be Indepoadent of indto, to 
U. N. la cagarded, aa violation of tbla agieoaMM, by tbo GemunoM 
of India. . . 

For the foil teat of tbo Agreomont and tatter ImiriMi 

Lord Moontbattan and the Nbnun, aee indim Vrnnfifiri, Val ZI. 
No. aiO-nae. 15. 1947|^ (Covonaont of India latafiMtlon Soivloo, 
New Delhi and Wtihington, D« G.). pp. 555.58. 
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Another unique feature of the Draft Constitution is 
the enunciation of a miniber of “Directive Principles 
of State Policy” in the body of the text. The importance 
attached to the subject is indicated by the fact that an 
entire Section, viz., Part IV, is devoted to it. These are, 
as their title suggests, merely directive principles of 
policy, that is, the State will be expected to be guided 
by these in determining dliid pursuing its policies iu 
regard to certain matters. Although the.se resemble 
fundamental rights in so far as these also set limits to 
the powers of the Executive and Legislative authorities 
of the Slate and are also fundamental principles of 
policy they are less rigid and more flexible inasmuch 
as they are not enforceable iu courts of Law. Section 29 
distinctly states that 

These provisions “shall not be enforceable by 
any court, but the principles therein laid down are 
mvertkcleas fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it shall be the duty of the State to 
apply these principles in making laws.” (Italics our 
own). 

In other words, there will be .no legal remedy 
available to citizens in case of their infringement as 
in the case of fundamental rights, but ail the same 
the State authorities would be under a moral obliga- 
tion to apply them in framing State policies in cer- 
matters and in their implementation through 
legislation. Now a number of questions may occur to 
our mind here, such as— is there any necemity and 
iustiflcatioA for incorporating these principles in the 
text of the Constitution, does it not constitute an 
unwarranted curtailment of the discretionary powers 
of the authorities of the State to deal with the matters 
in question as seem best to thenn in changing cir- 
eumstanoes^ is it quite politic to put those at the helm 
of affairs into a strait jacket in the matter of gteering 
the ship of the State. These are highly controversial 
issues and there is bound to be difference of opinion 
on these matters as there has always been on the 
fundamental issue of the limits of state interto^e 
and individual liberty. On the one hand, it may be 
contended that they consistute an uffwairanted 
eneroachment An the powers of the Oovenunentel 
authorities to whose discretion such matters should be 
left with greater advantage and that we should not 
make things unnecessarily rigid. On the other hand, it 
mey be said that the prii^lfis laid down^in this 
Beotian reeflei^ the ndnimu^ measure pi, soirial JiMpe 
vrhuik k univeisally accepted today by public 
oil orer tbs. itorid as bmg tiie ske gik iibfi of 


existence. As such no exception can. be taken to 
their incoiporation in the fundamental law of the 
coimtry. Apart from serving as a constant reminder 
of their importance in determining' a social structure 
based on elementary principles of justice and equity 
they would keep the legislative and executive authori- 
ties of the State from transgressing the minimtum 
requirements of social justice. Much can be said in 
favour of both these points of view. We do not see 
at least any harm in a declaration of such guiding 
principles of State policy in the body of the Consti- 
tutional text, so long as they are couched in general 
ic*rms and not made too rigid. They have, however, 
got to be revifK'd from time to time keeping pace 
with changing conditions. Many of them would seem 
to be quite superfluous for statement in the Consti- 
iutidn. For instance the provision that 

“The State shall strive to promote the wel- 
fare of the people by securing and protecting 
as effectively as it may, a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of the national life” (Section 
30). 

This would appear to be so universally accepted a 
principle as hardly to require a formal afiBnnatiou, 
but the authors of the provision may iSbrhaps contend 
that such fundamental tniths l>ear repetition and 
restatement lest people should forget them. Sections 
31 to 33 make provision for guaranteeing to citize&s a 
measure of social security that is accepted by 
civilised public opinion all over the world today ss 
indispensable for giving every human being reasonable 
opportunities for the fullest development of his per- 
sonality which is regarded as being the end of modem 
state, but that is actually realised in the lives : cS 
citisens in very few countries. Here in India we are 
lacking in the minimum requirements of social security 
and flffe in particular need of fixing a target of sopkl 
security measures. So we cannot dismiss theop .provi- 
sions as being needless and superflkious. The itims in 
the ppovisions have been quite well chosen, tbeie are c 

(i) ^That the citisens, men and women ewajly, 
have the ri^t to an adequate means of livriiboed.’* 
The mention of women along with men in tiiis 
clause has been very appropnate in the peculiar 
conditionB of our countiy where many a Woman k 
condemned to the ignoble, life of domestic fudges 
hangeis-pn on iinkincfo TriatiVes. 

. , / (ii) *That toe owneraEip .and .control of toe 
meiedial resources df toe commimity nie so dk- 
Jtitouted as .bbri to subserve toe common good " 
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(iii) 'Thai the operation of the economic, 
toratem does not result in the ooncentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment.” 

The above two clauses are calculated so 
change the existing producti\c relations us to 
prevent glariim economic inequality and promote 
as far as possible equal distribution of the national 
dividend and thus to maximise economic welfare in 
the oommunitgr. 

(iv) 'That there is equal pay for (iquaj work 
for both men and women.” 

(v) “TTiat the strength and health of workers, 
men and women and the tender age of eliildreu are 
not abused and that ritiaens are not forced by 
economir iieressity to niter avocations unsuited to 
their age or strength.” 

(vi) ‘That f;hildhood uud youth are protected 
against exploitation and againsi moral and material 
abandonment.” 

The almvc (Clauses are intended to pn^ent as far 
rM poeciible exiiloitation of the economically weak by 
thoec who are economically stronger— which is ii crying 
need not only in our countiy" but e\*cn in more 
adviiuccd countries. If renlised. it would bring about 
a healthy equalisation of econojnir conditioii.s of 
jw'opJr. fk'ction (32) provides: 

"The state shall, within the liniilH of Us econo- 
mic capacity ami devfiojmuvt , make efifevtive 
provision for securing the right to work, to educa- 
tion and to public assist ancp in rase of unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickiU'ss, disublement, and other 
eases of umleHerved want.” (Italics our own). 

Thw has perhaps been borrowed from the new 
ftoviet Constitution, but doe** not on that account 
Imp in any way in it« value and supreme importanee. 
A Clause like this ought to find a place in the 
constitution of every country that claims to be 
progressive. We may even go further and suggest its 
inclusion in the list of fundiimontul righU. Every 
civilised state ought to be under an obligation to 
secure to every citi*eu those rights. In the existing 
conditions of India however the qualifying clause (in 
italics) vit. "within the limits of it.s economic capacity 
and development” is quite underMtandable. The w'ar- 
shatiered and undeveloped economy of the (Kuintry 
cannot immediately be expected to meet the cost 
involved ig giving full effect fo these provisions. ' 
Section 33 provide.? for "securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for matemit>* relirf.” This 
sc'ction seems to us to be. quite superfluous. It may be 
assumed that the popularly elected legislature of any 
state would attend to these things and it is not 
desirable that the constitution should go into such 
minut<' details. 

Sections 34 — 38 relate to the raising of the living 
conditions of ciiisens. Freedom ‘from want has been 
ampted as one of the "Four Freedoms” enunciated io 
the much talked of Atlantic OUiHar and bailed all 
over the . world os one of the fundamentai conditions 
of ensuring peace and prcnqpehty of manUnd. It is an 


ideal to be striven for in every oountry» but if it ia 
to be real and effective it is not merely to be a nega- 
tive ideal oonsisting in mere staying off indigence but 
something positive ensuring eacK individual a decent 
and comfortable standard of existence making for a 
fuller and richer life. It is in that context that the 
value of these provirions is to be judged. In this 
respect India may perhaps be regarded as a pioneer 
and may give the lead to other peoples drafting their 
oonstitutions in future. Section 34 makes it obligtatory 
(the word "sliall” has been used and i.s significant) 
on the Stal-e "to wjeure, by suitable Ugialation, or 
economic orffaniffafion, or in any other way, to all 
w'orkers, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities,” that is, everything that makes a man's 
life worth living. Ignorance and illiteracy arc the 
greatest .scourges in India today — a legacy of foreign 
rule which we must put an end to at the earliest 
opportunity if our hard-earned "independence” is to 
have any meaning. Section 36 p].ieeH an obligation 
on the .Stat 4 ? "to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of the constituiiou, for free 
and compulsoiy education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years.” Section 37 pur- 
ports to further the educational and economic interests 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled tribes in particular 
and the weaker sections of the people in general and 
to protect them fromt all forms of exploitation and 
social injustice. This is nect'ssitated by the peculiar 
(renditions of our country. Section 38 imposes the 
obligation on State to provide for the raising of the 
general level of nutrition and ptiblic health and also 
the general standord of living. In \'icw of the previous 
sections we do not aec very great necessity for inser- 
tion of this section. The obligation imposed here is 
too obvious to require a statement in the constitution. 
The same thing may be said of the next section 
providing for the protection, preservation and main- 
tenance* of monuments, places and objects of national 
importance. As we have said before it is not desirable 
that the constitution should go into such detgils. 
Seetkm 40 is very imfiortant as proclaiming to the 
world the underlying principle of foreign policy of 
India based on a determination of the Indian nation 
to promote international peace and security by just 
and honourable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of international 
laiw as the guiding rule of conduct among govern- 
ments and by the maiatenance of justice and respeet 
for treaty obligations in the dealings olf peoples with 
one anoUier. The importance and urgency, "of nk 
announcement like this csiinot be overstidod in the 
worid situation of today. It^ would be well indeed if " 
other peoples also imitated India in this 'iiMpect ftlid 
acted up to mnA deebratsoOs eblemnly ma^ 



PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH FOREIGN POUCY 

Br tJ. 6. NAVANI, b«c. (Etstta.) Load. 


Kvbr since Britain emerged into a nation-rstate in the 
flixteenth century and started on her career of empire- 
i^iiilding she has been at war. with almost cxjpry country 
in the world. France had been the traditional enemy. 
With Spain and Portugal she fought foi* the American 
colonies. She went to w.ar with Netherlands, Denmark 
and Norway for naval supremacy, in the seventeenth 
and eighti^nth centuries. Her armies werci continually 
engaged in Russia, India, China, South Africa, Egypt, 
Canada, Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon and the 
Arab countries all through Ih*' nineteenth century. In 
the twentieth she was twice involved in mortal combat 
with Germany and also fouglit against Italy, Japan, 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkan countries. While mo^•l 
of her wars up to the nineteenth centuiy were waged for 
naval supi'cmacy and imperial conquest, towards the 
close of that century two clearly defined principles of 
her foreign policy emerged. One, in order to protect 
her own independence she had to ensure that no power 
<!Oiild challenge her from acjross the Channel or the 
North Sf!a. Aftei the defeat of Napoleon and the 
eliininution of Franco as a first-rate power there was 
hardly any occasion for Britain to march her armies on 
the Continent until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Twice within a single generation Britain had to 
declare war on Germany, first when it attacked Holland 
in 1914 and next when Hitler invaded Poland in 1939. 
At present in the new set-up in Europe Britain stands 
precariously poised between the Russian Colossus sway- 
ing half Europe and the United States determined to 
halt the inarch of Communism in Western Europe. 
With a combination of state socialism and private 
enterprise, of Marshall Aid and trade pacts with Russia 
and Euatern Europe, Britain may hope to keep out of 
the next atomic war between these iwo giants, but 
the event of war her chances of survival are meagre. 
In the new line-up of power-politics Britain knolws 
that she must take a secondary place and has east in 
lier lot with the American bloc. But it will be an 
error to suppose that she has done so out of any ideo- 
logical affinities with U.8.A. Her shattered war 
economy and what Prof. Robbins has called *economie 
megalomania’ have left Britain with no choice but to 
fimep the ^and of American aid. She has no vm fw 
^Communism or unbridled private capitalism and would 


lias been to guard her life-line to India, and to that 
end Britain would risk war with any power that threat- 
ened Oibralter or Malta or Sues Canal. It was also 
in order to secure this that she has played the pari 
she has in Egypt and the Middle East. In the changed 
(‘irouEpstances of today when the, Empire stands liciui- 
dated it may legiliinately asked if this principle of 
British foreign policy no longer applies. In order to 
understand the full implications of the new set-up it 
is necessary to realise Ihe caiLses that led lo the break- 
up of the Empire, particularly the events in India, as 
India has for obvious reasons occupied a piv^otal 
position in the British Empire. 

It is said that Britain conquered India in n fit of 
uhHent-mindedness. Can it be said that alic quitted 
India in a-fit of conscience ? The British are essentially 
a hard-boiled business people. "Hiis is not to dimy their 
eminently sympathetic and charitable views of other 
peoples’ problems, but for them to expect that foreign- 
ers will gulp down the theory that they left Indpi a« a 
matter of moral duty would be a little too much. The 
British left India because it was no longer profitable 
to hold it in the form they had, mz., direct political 
sway. The I. N. A. trials, the naval mutiny which 
s}jread to all ports, sympathetic strikes in the Police 
and ihe Air Fon‘e and above all, the highly disturbing 
facet of unity put up by the Indian people in 1945 
and early 1946 convinced the l^abour Government that 
they oo>uJd only hold India at the point of the bayonet, 
and the cost of such an adventure would be more than 
the Indian revenues could bear. Add to it the spectre 
of recurring famine which always loomed in the back- 
ground and the world opprobrium accompanying such 
events (the British are a highly sensitive people) 
finally decided Britain to quit and make tlie best of a 
bad job. For, relinquishing direct political sway over 
the siibcon^nent did not mean that all Brittsh 
interests in that area were to end. Ou the contrary, the 
creation of that political monstrosity, Pakistan, the 
fantastic freedom given to Indian States to proebdm 
their independence, the hasty division of the armed 
forsee, during a highly inflamiuable communal sitoitibn, 
and above all the appointment of that chanping 
diplomat Lord Mountbatten to sell the new British 
Plan to India were all designed to secure for Britain 


veiy much rather keep out of the coming Conflict.^, fpotheldls and strangleholds within tb^; country. The 
But in no case muld. she tolerate Russia so close to her divirioA, of the country was of a . piece irith dther 
•hoi^ ns' to ;her c^tenoe and any further Brithk' aets of nnjof-iyaga in Ireland, Sgypt gpd Pales- 

°**^!*. ^ /^b m i uMiu iyi. in Bu^pe would bring her iiHw tiaet’ BnUle -ostensiMy l^taio hM. rilinqltislied 'the 
conflieft with Rus^ ev^ from Afnepoan reac^. Burma and OeyW hiVo been freed) it 

Ibe escoDd priae^e of; Bri^ loecAm wu^ be Imperial 

pohey which, has *ovolvcid diiough the .iriid of cehturiee gaa^ B at im end. tbe anti alwsii^ bd edth us ) 
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What are British interests in tiie liquidated empire 
and how does she mean to secure these ? IThere are 
three main interests of Britain in the East : trade, oil 
and the life-line to the Commonwealth. Britain as a 
leading exporting country has to rely on overseas 
countries for buying hor goods. At present a vigorous 
export drive is being carried out by the British Govem- 
ment. “Export or die“ has becomt? the slogan of Labour 
Britain. India, Burma and Ceylon with tlieir teeming 
populations oflfer tlie best possibilities. By cutting their 
chords of political bondage Britain Inib created 'an 
abundance of goodwill* in these countries which .she 
means to capitalise on the trade account. Particularly 
has she laid Indian Moi^lcnis under a deep sense of 
obligation, for the most wooih^n-headed among them 
will admit that but for the British, Pakistan would 
have remained an empty dream. Indeed its very 
survival is conditional on British or other foreign aid. 
Wilih tliifl abundance' of goodwill find th(' vast piinihajJ- 
ing powt^r of the liquidated empire Britain may well 
congratulate herself on having performed an act of 
iinpai'alleled political wisdom in liquidating the 
Empire. The other main interc'St of Britain is oil. 
After the decision of Burma to go out of the empire 
and its inability in any case to n ‘.store and work the pre- 
war oil wells Britain has to depend for her oil supply 
cm the countries of the Middle East. With regard to 
other main interests of the Commonwealth, the proposed 
conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London points out (!lftHrly the nece-ssil.y Britain feels of 
forging closer ties with it. Those continental ob.«jcrvers 
who expecJt Britain to renounce the Commonwealth ‘n 
order to fit in more closely with the European recjovcry 
programme nndcn-estiinate the common wealth sentiment 
and the innumerable ties Britain has with it, not the 
least of which is the rcadines-^ with which Common- 
wealth countries liave come to the rescu<i of Britain 
twice within a generation and with which they may do 
BO again in any future coutingency. Commonwealth 
defence i.s therefore a.s prime an inteiest of Britain as 
ever. What was Britain’s life-line lo India w now 
her life-line to the Commonwealth. Egypt, Middle 
Ea.st, India, Burma and Ceylon are fw vital to it as 
before. Therefore, a defence system which includes nil 
these is of vital necessity to her now. Only now she 


must ensure that not only all these liberated oouxAiies 
oome within that system but failing that none of them 
is so strong as to challenge that life-hue to the Austra- 
lasian oommouwealtb. Super-imposed upon all this is the 
new power-politics of Russo-American rivalry and the 
part Britain is expected to play of smoothing the path 
of American participation in these countries parti- 
cularly those of strategic importance such as Pakistan. 

In order to safeguard these interests Britain has 
had to re-orientate her policy to the Moslem countries. 
Whereas b^ore the war Britain kept Egypt under a, 
virtual military occupation, and aimed to disrupt tfa« 
unity of Arab countries by creating several Arab States 
and V)y encouraging Jewish immigration into Palestine 
her interests now demand a fairly stable unified and 
friendly Moslem bloc stro.lching from Palestine to 
Pakistan. In the first place such a bloc would act as 
a barrier against Russia, secondly, it would serve as a 
wholesome chc(‘k upon the growing Indian might, and 
finally as a guarantee of undisturbed supply of oil. 
Whcr(ia.s formerly she put up various Arab States 
headed by reactionary rulers quarrelling among them- 
.selves but relying on British support she is now openly 
championing the Arab cause and has abandoned the 
Jews. That such a Moslem bloc will be friendly to 
Britain cannot be doubted. Britoiin has created it and 
is maintaining it. This has apparently brought her into 
difficulties with America where Jewish influence is a 
factor to reckon with, but even the United States is 
being swayed more by other coaniderutions than that 
of the justification of Jewish home in Palestine. Thus 
Truman abandoned the Partition plan origmally spon- 
sored by his government in the United Nations 
Assembly. U. A. may come to see eye to eye with 
Britain on this matter. For Britain, oil and for America, 
the noocasity of keeping out Russian influence in the 
Middle East would lead to their strengthening of 
Islamic bloc from Palestine to Pakistan ruled by re- 
actionary and fanatic elements and leaning for constant 
support on Anglo-America. 

It will thus be observed from the foregoing that 
although the pattern of Britiah foreign policy has 
changed, the fundamental premises, tar., securing heieelf 
'against an attack from Europe and guaiding her life- 
line to the east, remain unaltered. 





TH£ ROtJB or T&fi tmnVlDtlAt IN THIS tMm NATIONS 


Br Paor. EHAOElfDBA CHANDRA PAL; ux 


Thers are, in the main, two schiools of thought regard- 
ing the position of the individual in any scheme of 
world-organitsation, those who think that nothing short 
of federal union with the individual directly recognised 
as the unit of government would sufiUce and those who 
are content with an improved League of Nations, 
recognising the State, not the individual, as the unit.^ 
An analysis of the different provisions of the Charter 
of tile United Nations will sliow that those who drew 
it up belonged to the latter group. But the same 
analysis would also reveal that the framers of the 
Charter did not altogether forget the idea that we are 
moving, though slowly, painfully and hesitantly 
towards the former view of world political life. 

Tlie federalists want to emphasise the role of the 
individual, as against the State by suggesting that 
rc^iresentativcs in the international parliament should 
not be the nominees of their national government, 
but should be directly elected by the people'^ and 
that representation should be in proportion to the 
number of citizens in different states.* But in view 
of the prevailing nationalist sentiment neither of these 
suggestions could be accepted by the framers of the 
Charter. The individual thus is not directly recognised 
*BO far as the composition of the various bodies within 
U.N.O. is concerned. It may, however, be argUod that 
the relation between the individual and the structure 
dOf U. N. was not completely ignored. For in^ assigning 
Seats on the Security Council to the five great powers, 
United Kingdom, U.SA., UB.8JI., China and France 
on a pei-mament basis and the remaining six seats to 
other member nations on the basis of a principle of 
election, one of the reasons which appears to have 
carried some weight was that the Security Council as 
a whole represented the majority of the people of the 
world. But once we accept the federalist view of 
repr^Otatioxf on the basis of populaticm as correct 
for our political life, there is no escaping from' the 
conclusion that great countries like India and China 
should be gaven wider representation in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations* And in fact there 
is no jreal reason for rejecting the federalist emphasiB . 
on the individual as the unit of government^ for 
obvioudy a state or nation can have no end or 
purpose different from, or oppdilied to, the end or 
purpose of its citizens, and our duly to a state or 
separate from its ct^ea^ and in which th^ 
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do not share, is surely inconceivable. It may be noted 
that Soviet Riissia was clever enough to secure two 
addititnal votes in the General Assembly tlirough the 
membership of Byelo-Russian S.S.R. and Ukranian 
S.S.R., though these two latter countries are no better 
than eonstituent units of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. i^i) 

If we look at U.N.O. from the point of view of 
its powers, w'e have to admit that Uio Charter takes 
the practical stop of a comprounisc between recognis- 
ing either states or individuals us units of inter- 
national administration. If states were the units, they 
would claim complete sovereignty.* Now even a glance 
at the Charter will show that for most states there 
is a deiinito renunciation of sovereignty, not in words, 
of course,— it still speaks of the *sovereign equality'* 
of all states— but in doeri. For under the Charter 
“members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of t.hc Security Council”,* 
consisting only of eleven members of U.N. This loss 
of sovereignty on the part of the state may bo 
interpreted as a gain for individual. For this would be 
a check on any totalitarian tendencies of the modem 
states and give the individual ampler opportunities of 
direct contact with intcruaUonal organisations and 
functions and thus open up before him a new future. 
But there is a fly in the ointment; the big five still 
retain their sovereignty through their veto’' in tho 
Security Council. 

In view of the fact that the individual is still net 
recognised as tho unit of representation and that some, 
states still do not renounce tlieir sovereignty, it might 
be said that the importance of the individual is mini- 
mised and that of tho jstatc emphasised so far as the 
structure and powers of certain organs of U.N.O. are 
coucemed. We may, however, still enthuse about thO;, 
role of the individual, once we look to its purposes. 
One of the basic purposes of U.N.O. is to promiote and 
encourage “respect for human rights and fundamental 
fr^doms for all without distinction as to race,^ sex, 
language or religion.”* The Economic and Social ^un- 
oil with its various specialised agencies,* commissions,** 
international conferences,^ and non«govemmontai 
organisations** has already done much and is expected 
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to do more in this respect. You may not think About 
U.N.O., but the mere mention of commissions like the 
Human Righte Comnussion, Economic and Employment 
Coniimission, Social Commission, Status of Women 
, Commission and of specialised agencies like I.L.O., 
P.A.O., W.H.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and of the Trustee- 
ship Council sufficient to indicate thni U.N.O. thinks 
rather seriously about us all. 

Ko doubt here also there is a difficulty. For I'he 
Charter provides that U. N. shall have no right “to 
interfere in matters which arc essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any Statc.’'“ On the basis ofthis 
provision South Africa Iwa been attempting to prevent 
the General Assembly from taking any decisive action 
in regiird lo India’s complaint of discriminating legis- 
lation agolnst. Sou til African Indians. But it is difficnilt 
lo believe that fundamental freedoms and huniun rights 
arc ’esfieiifially* within the jurisdiction of Stales, and 
not of (T.N, whose very Cluirtcr in its preamble and in 
a number of art idea speaks of the promotion of “funda- 
mental human rights,” “equal rights of men and women,” 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment.’”* The real remedy seems to lie in an acccptaldc 
deflintion of fimdamentnl human rights and milking 
them justiciable not only in the national courts but also 
in the International Court of Justice. Tins will bring the 
fundamental rights of ciiiacns even within the protec- 
tion of the Sceurity Council. For the Charter provides 
that “each member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party”*' and that 
“if any juirty to a case fails lo perforin the obligations 
incumbenr. upon it under a judgment rendered by the 
Court., the oUier party may have recourse to tho 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary', 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the :udgmeni.”“ But perhaps 
tlic main objection to this process, of widening the 
powers of the Security Council ib that its organisation 
and proc*edure are yet far from being democratic. If, 
therefore, fundamental rights of human beings arc to 
be realised througli international action, it is necech 
eary that we attempt to democratise the Security 
Council ; and this will surely involve abolition ^of both 
permanent representation and veto ])ower of the big 
iivo iu the Security Council. Bui this is to call upon 
the great states to humble tliemselves, an api^cal to 
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the rich to sacrifice. Will thqy do it f tfnlm do 
it, we cannot believe that 17. N. 0. will have a bri^t 
future before it. Let us remember that the more We 
can develop the understanding that the individual is 
the person for whom U. N. 0. exist, the more ample 
will be its binding force upon him. 

Wc need not bo disappointed because a higher 
status was not given to the individual under the 
Charter. International government in any systematic 
fashion can hardly be dated earlier than tlie Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. It is, therefore, not sun^risiug that 
every attempt at emphasising the role of the individual 
in international affairs is met, to use a phrase of 
Professor Laski, by “the ghost of the sovereign state 
still scicking feverishly to retain in its liands the ruins 
of its empire.” But surely in these days of wide and 
rapid communications, the days camiot be far off when 
the state which was once a ‘ ‘Leviathan* will “take 
amiably to tlip hook,”*" and give the individual his 
due. !, 

The individual, however, cannot expect to get his 
due, his rights, unless he does his duties. Here we can 
emphasise certain duties of the individual in relation 
to U. N. Individuals can work for the recommendations 
of the General Assembly by urging their governments 
to carry tliem out. Through their non-governmental 
organisations, like the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, they can secure consultative 
status”' with the Economic and Social Council, and 
give it their ad\icG. In re.spect of certain recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly individuals have fecial 
responsibilities. For instance, without initiative from 
ordinary individuals, the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on November 3, 1947 asking govern- 
ments to 4 )rorriot.e by all means of publicity and ^ 
propaganda friendly relations amongst nations would 
be meaningless. Individuals can play an active role in 
fonning an international public opinion for peace &nd 
against war. They could declare that they would ^ot 
fight any war against U. N. Through their franchise 
they could change the very character of their national 
parliament by sending there men who would work for 
U. N. They could demand from their stipte a system 
of education that is based on an international outlook. 
Is it too much to expect that individuals all over the 
world will realise their proper role in U. N., and while 
claiming rights from it, never forget to do their dtxtiea 
towards it, and thus contribute their share to the 
growing concept of world-citiscnship ? 

17. IntfwUtetkm lo FtdMu, p. 96. 

18. Ibid, p. 165. ’ 

99. CAoritr. artiolf 71. 
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A« everywhere else, Dewspapen were unknown in 

ancient China. The ‘Celestial Kingdom’ bad no private* 
]y owned and managed newspaper even ae late as the 

first half of the 19th c^tury. Today also, in the 

middle of tlic 20th centuiy, the Chinese press is 
undeveloped, unprogressive and backward. So far M 
the collection of news, serving the news collected, 
display of news-items and editing are concerned, they 
can stand no comparison with their English and 

American contemporaries. But, even at this un- 

developed stage Chinese papers and periodicals 
have caught the infection of corruption like many of 
the papers and periodicals in other countries. A news- 
pa)>cr lu justify iU exis«t.ence, nay, to bo worth its 

name, must set. before itself t1)c ideals of forming a 

balanced public opinion and of giving expression to 
the same. Bribed by the rich and bullied by the 

mighty, Chine.se papers in general have receded faiLhor 
and farther away from these ideals. 

Newspapers in the modern sense, of recent origin 
in China as they are, oflicial newspapers are known 
to have been, in existence as early as the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era when the Han Emperors 
were the arbiters of Ciiina’s destiny. An official 
•gaaotle* began to be regularly published from the 
days of Tang Emperor Mingbuang in the 8th century 
A.D. Its circulation however was confined in the 
main to Government circles till the beginning of the 
Manohu period in the middle of the 17th century. 
The popularity of this ‘gasette’ among the intolU* 
gentsia continued till the days of the Ming and the 
Chiog Emperors. It can by no stretch of imagination 
be regarded as a newspaper in the accepted sense of 
the term 1;oday. A medium of the expression of public 
opinion it was certainly not. Nor was there any such 
medium at the time. Criticism of Government policy 
and actions was not however altogether unknown. 
This criticism however was confined to the educated 
gently. The masses were inarticulate as yet. 

Criticism of Qovemiment activities had been 
galvanised into activity in the later Han period. This 
criticism, in the last analysis, was a tsrusade of intel- 
lectual China against the corruption, jobbery, nepotism 
and various other malpractices rampant at court and 
among the bureaucracy. Followed the student move- 
ment, which may be regarded as a direct outcome of 
the campaign launched by China’s intellectuals. During 
the Sung and the Ming Dynasties later on Chinese 
students played a leading role in all the progreBslve 
movements of the country. Students of China have, 
through generations, held aloft the banner handed 
down to them by their predecessors. The later Han 
■JMperom sought to put down the student movemsftt . 
W executing hundreds of sdKdaiw a»id inoareeratiiigf 
thmwaads and thousands pt of digwerii \ 

^Vy ritias. ^ idtidimt whipped inth 
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ruption* weakness and inefficiency of the Government 
of the day. 

The tot Chinese newspaper saw the light of the 
day in the 19th century. Like many things else Chinit 
owes her earliest papers and periodicals to Christian 
missionaries, ^ho have contributed not a little to the 
development of the Chinese press. There is a striking 
siiiiilaiity in this respect between India and China. 
The missionaries were wide awake to the importance, 
nay, the indispensability, of newspapers as the media 
of propaganda. They had besides the advantage of 
having at their disposal press and other paraphernalia 
essential for the publication of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Missionaries like Morrison, Medhurst, Young 
J. Allen, Timothy Richard and others believed that 
it was a part of their duty to popularise scientific 
thoughts in China and to stimulate ma«s conscious- 
ness in that vast sub-con tineut. It would be ignoring 
a great historical truth if wn forget that it is the 
ideas disseminated by these missionaries which have 
precipitated the dawn of the modern age in China. 

The missionaries turned their attention in the 
tot instance to monthlies and fortnightlies. The fimt 
Chinese; daily come into existence in the middle of the 
19th century. Dailies do not seem to have been very 
popular at first and before 1895 China had only seven 
dailies. The increase in their number hag been yery 
quick since then. The {•ollowing table will give the 
readers an idea of the growth of the Chinese press : 


Year 

Number of Dailies 

1896 

19 

1903 

55 

1907 

123 

1910 

250 

1912 

500 

1921 

650 

1925 

. 528 

1935 

910 


The statistics for the post-1935 period are not 
available. Yet it may be safely averred that Chinese 
dailies today number 1,000 at the humblest computa- 
tion. The number, in all probability, is much hiidlW' 
The number of their' readers too is not* negligible. In 
the year 1935-37 5% of China’s teeming millions were 
in the habit of reading papers. 

' The history of the press in China may be divided 
into throe periods : 

1. Beginning of the modern 

newspaper , • • 1818-95 , , 

2. ' Pre-Revolutionaiy . Epoch . . 1896-1911 

3. Post-Bevoluiionary Epoch n. 1919-^ 
Bi^logues like William Mito, Robert Morrison, 

Friedrieh A^st XlutslOff, James Legge i&nd Walter 
Henry Medbutst played >n important p*rt in the 
dovelbpmeAt of in tim tot ludf 

td the W&i: Batto Metoder 

loadtas;^ SMuuA and Jto 
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not least Young J. Allan played an equally important 
role in the evolution of tho Chinese press in the latter 
half of the century. Some of them had the good 
luck of obtaining the assiatance of Chinese collabora- 
tors. Of those latter mentioned may be made of Wan^ 
Tao, Tsai Erh-K*ang and Liang A-fa, who were aaso- 
dated with Legge, Allen and Morrison, respectively. 

Wand Tao may be regarded as the pioneer of 
Cbin^ journalists. Endowed by nature with an 
H)riginal genius, Wang had the added advantage of 
being a profound scholar. During the years 180040 a 
number of papers were published through the efforts 
and under the management of students like Wu Ting- 
fang, Yung Wing and others who had their education 
abroad. Lin Tsheli-hsu was the first Chinese offioial 
to turn his attention to Western periodicals. Ho and 
his aubordinaU? Wei Yuan sugg(\sled the translation 
of fomgn periodicals into Chinese with a view to 
liberalising tlio outlook and broadening the angle of 
vision of the iutolligentsia. The woll-kno-wn Chinese 
daily Skun Pmj came into existenco in 1872. The Sin 
If on Pao, another leading daily of China and a rival 
of the Shun Pao, was started 21 years later in 1893. 
China's discomfiture at the hands of Japan in the 
First Sino-Japaiiesc WTar (1894-95) was the signal, sO' 
to soy, of the former’s re-a wakening from the age-old 
slumber in all spheres of national life. A number of 
Chinese periodicals sprang into existence at this ernds 
in the nation’s life. Each and everyone of them was 
an ardent champion of radical reforms in the prevail- 
ing socio-political set-up of China. 

The P'irsfc Sino-Japaneso War may thus be said 
to have marked the beginning of .a new phase in the 
evolution of the Chiueso press. The Chinese Revo- 
lution of 1911 which liquidated the decrepit Manchu 
xuronarchy was in the main an outcome- of the cease- 
less campaign conducted through yours by the daily 
Md periodical press of China. Gagging orders, fines, 
imprisonment, expulsion from the country and the 
like notwithstanding, (vldnose journalists of the day 
were undaunted and did not deviate from the path 
which they had chalked out for themselves. 

The period, 1$95-1911 may bo rightly regarded as 
the golden age in the history of the Chinese ioumak- 
i»m. Under the Republic there have been no doubt 
an all-round imprenement and by no means incon-" 
aiderablc increase in the circulation of the* Chinese 
papers; yet the Chinese papers today cannot stand 
wmparison with those of the pre-ItepubUcan epoch. 
The modern press la a stranger to the idealistic fire 
and fervour of its prc-Revohitionarv predecessor The 
development of the Chinese press has been moreover 
ve^ slow. The re-actionary regime of Yuan Slu-kai 
wd the ordeal China and her people have been paas- 
mg through since 1017. are resrxMuibJe for this tardi- 
ness of progrem. 

The Chinese Monthly Magasine, the first Chinese- 
janguage periodical first came out on August 8, 1915. 

It was brought out from Malacca by William Milne. 


Robert Morrison and Liang A^fa yrm his assoeiaM 
in the matter. China’s first foreign-language period!* 
oal had however come into existenoe in 1833. It wee. 
published from Canton. She had her first daily e 
quarter of a century later in 1858 throU|^ the 
encouragement of Wu Tin-fang. This first Chinese 
daily was but a Chinese-langaage edition of the China 
Mail, an English daily. 

The first Chinese periodicals had very few 
subscribers. The Chinese Monthly Magasine could not 
boast of more than 2,000 subscribers even in the bey- 
day of its popularity and prosperity. Judged by oon- 
temporaiy standards, the 2,000-mark was by no means 
unsatisfactory. The circulation of the Magazine was 
confined to South China and to the Chinese settlers 
in Siam, Annum and Malay. Quite a number of the 
Christian Fathers, who had made the publication and 
improvement of Chinese papers and porlodicalB the 
mission of their life, were de(sp students of the coun- 
try's histoiy and its hoary culture. Of these James 
I^fCggc deserves a special mention. 'Walter Henry 
Medhurst has carved out a niche for himself in the 
histoiy of the evolution of Chinese periodical litera- 
ture . Young J. Allen worked Trojan-like from 1864 
to 1904 for the propagation of modem scientific 
knowledge among the Chinese. He had realised it 
full well that the aid of periodicals was an essential 
pre-condition of modernizing China’s outlook* of 
widening her angle of vision. 

The Chinese dailies published between 1800 and 
1869. were but Chinese translations of different foreifn- 
language dailies. Two of the leading dailies of 
present-day China were started under foreign auspices 
and management. It was foreign missionaries and 
merchants in China aho first took to the publication 
of newspapers out of pecuniary motives. The Chinese 
took their cue from them and began to follow their 
example from 1870 onwards. It was during this period 
that Wang Tao, the father of Chinese journalism, to 
whom we have already referred, started the Tmn Wan 
Yat Pao, which is still in existence. Like the Christian 
missionaries in the field of periodical joumalism^ 
students, who had been to foreign lands, and Govern- 
ment officials* who looked ahead, were pioneers in the 
field of daily joumaliffln. Yung Wing, the first Chinese 
student to have left his native ^ores for higher 
studies, started a daily on May 3, 1874. This paper— 
Huid PocH-was published from Shanghai. Wu Tiftg* 
fang was one of the first Chinese students. to have 
gone abroad for higher education. Another Chinese 
student — ^Kwang Chichow— 'Who bad bis education 
abrpad, started a daily named Kwanp Pao on May 23^ 
1866. 

Needless to say, these earliest papers were Im- 
mature and undeveloped. Journalists wm loetod 
down upon by the society. A Manchu Viceroy onoa 
described the Chinese journalists as ”tbe literary 
loafers of Kiangsu and Chekiang.'’ The puUie opinion 
was neither fsvourablw nor reo^eetfiU . to the 



A change however wae ootloeabSe frdtn the time 
of Liang Chi-cbaOf the prince of Chinese joumaHita, 
who began to uae the periodical press aa a vehicle of 
agitation for political reforms. The Fourth Estate in 
China began to have their share of social recognition 
and prestige. 

No Chinese newspaper at this stage could claim, 
a circulation exceeding a few hundreds. No issue 
had more than two sheets of paper. The management 
of a newspaper was in consequence not a tough job 
at all. 

'The papers of those days contained chiefly 
tit-bits of social gossip of no real importance. Not 
■only were they unable to report on the important 
affairs and plans of the nation, but they were 
afraid to publish thorn oven if they had access to 
such report!?. The result was that the news material 
was chiefly tjf the vaguest and trivial sort . . . • 
there were rej'orts about market prices, boat- 
sailing'*, theatn'. progru innioe, which were all adver- 
tisements, solving uti a guide to anuisements for 

traxellers In one word, the newspapers 

of tho.s(j days were puhlisluHl with the -one aim of 
making money, while the editors tried to do 
little as they could. The gene nil reason was that 
Chinese society of Lliose day!i, both high and low, 
did not possess a world outlcok, nor did they take 
an intelligent intcjrest in \ olitic!?, but regarded the 
daily paper only as an enterprize of the foreign 
firms having little* to do with ourselves .’* — The 
Golden Jubilee Volume of the Shun Fao, 

The year 1894-05, which witnessed China’s defeat 
at the hands of Japan in the First Sino-Japanese War, 
marks the beginning of a new era in the history of 
Chinese journalism. Journalists of this epoch were im* 
bued with the loftiest ideals of selfless devotion to the 
country. This era, as noted above, may rightly be 
regarded as the golden age of journalism in China. In 
utter defiance of bans imposed by the Government, in 
total disregard of governmental persecution and with- 
out any profit-motive the papers and periodicals of the 
period started a nationwide campaign for building up 
a pro-reform public opinion. The efforts bore fruit and 
the effete Manchu monarchy was liquidated when 
Hsuan Tung, the last of the t^hings, was persuaded to 
abdicate in 1912. llie press was the principal, nay, the 
solo medium for the dissemination of modem ideas and 
tlie expresaon of contemporary public opinion. These 
ideas had four aspects. For one thing, there was an 
inmstent demand for political reforms, an attempt .to 
focus public attention on the corrupdon of the bureau- 
mey and an incessant propaganda for popularising the 
ideals of independence, democracy and constitutional 
reforms. Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao were the 
atfih-protagonists of these ideas. For another, the 
Manebua, who were foreigners, were vehemendy 
attacked. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Chang Tayen and other 
champions of this anti-Manchu crusade held to the 
view tbat the expulsion of the Manohus was absolut<dy 
neoessary for national salvation. For. yet a third, there 
was. an esrnest effort 'to propagikte and pi^liidse pro-. 
IWlve tnqdaati i , Yen iwas- the 


teaser of this aspect of the campaign. Lest but not lea4» 
an all-out effort was made to conserve the best elements 
of Chinese culture and to bring about a cultural regeno- 
ration of China. Of the leaders of this aspect of the 
campaign carried on by contemporary papers and 
periodicals Chang Tayen and Liu Shihpei deserve 
special mention. In the words of Lin Yutang. 

"In the play and counter-play of these current, 
literary China was awakened to a ^tional and poUri- 
cal consciousness and its enthusiasm kindled into 
a glowing flame that consumed the Manchu Empire. 
— A History of the Press and PubUc Opinion %n 
China, P. 94. 

A realisation of the necessity of mass education 
and the urgency and importance .thereof had begun to 
dawn upon Government officials and prominent writers 
of coniemporury China. Government officials, reformera 
and gifted persons with vision, such as. Yuan Slii-kai, 
Chang Chi Tung, Sun Yat-sen, Kang Yu-wc, Liang 
Chi Chao, Sun Chianai, Wen Tingsi, Chen Chunsuan, 
Chang Taiyu, Sai Yuan Pei, Wu Chi Huei and the 
like, lent their energies towards the development of the 
press. They were closely associated with different dailies 
and periodicals. 

The name of Liang Chi Chao ivill ever remain 
written in letters of gold in the annals of Chinese jour- 
nalism. According to many the Revolution of 1911 
was of his making in the main the ground fnr which 
was certainly prepared by the fiery articles from his pen* 
He had a deep regard for the social and political ideals 
and institutions of the West, The ideals of independ- 
ence, democracy and constitutional reforms had cast n 
magic spell upon him. The Empress Tzu-hsi declared 
a reward for his arrest in 1008. Liang gave the slip to 
the Chinese police and made good his escape to Japan* 
He now brought out. a magazine which was published 
thrice a mouth. This magazine— The Pure Criticism 
PeriQdical--wss in existence for three years. Its entry 
into China was banned by the Manchu Government. 
An Imperial ukase of January 15, 1000, had banned the 
writings of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao all over 
the celestial kingdom. Liang was the founder of n 
number of periodicals. HJs was a tireless pen which he 
wielded till the last day of his life. Ho is undoubtedly 
one of the groat writers of modern China. Yen Fu 
is another stalwart in the field of China’s periodical 
literature. He rendered into Chinese the works of 
Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and John Stuart MilL. 
He was associated with the Knewen Pao, an excellent, 
but short-lived periodical, published from Tientain/fiiSt 
in. 1807. Cliinese papers and periodicals of the period 
were inspirod with loftiest ideids of purest patctotiBm>* 
'Service to the motherland above self’ was their motto* 
Frownsr notwithstanding pf poweis that were, papers and 
periodicals of this epoch had a larger drcitlation than 
that of.theit predecossora in any previous period. Thmr 
tried to bring about the social and cultural regeneiuti^^ 
cA Cfliioa v^iUi the hripjof Western Meas.. And thiair 
effort have borne Iruit Of ^e Chinese taaytiisge 
this Jyseh the TFusAt/ fmhm ^ '0A 
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Hmeh Pao dwrve special mention. The former 
WM first prtibUshed in ISW under the management of 
Mim Chiu Yufang, China's first woman journalist, 
while the latter <rame into existence six years later in 
im. 

These periodicals did much to prepare the ground 
for the establishment of the Chinese Republic by bring, 
ing about a revolutionary change in the mental firma- 
ment of young China. Dailies like th(! Hu Pao, tlie Fu 
Pao, the Mm Pao, tlic Minhu I^o and the MMi Pao 
conducted an overt anti'-Manehu campaign. The Su 
Pao is Uio best known of tlu'se papf'rs. A number of 
periodicals were piiblisluMl at this time from Japan by 
exiled (Jhinesc piitri(*tM. Their popularity was ever on 
the increase. The Manchu Govefutneiit took friglit 
and had recourse to reprcfvsion. Dailies, periodicals and 
bulletins were virtiniihod. Bans were imposed on them. 
An order pnsi^ed by the Manebu Govommont in 1900 
laid down lliat no student should write for paptTS, 
work M« an edilt.r or as a corro8i»ondent and puirhase 
or bring any revolutionary literature in a college or 
university eomjioiind. The order, it might bo noted in 
passing, remained a dead letter. 

TJie Shih Pao (Eastern Timos) first published in 
1904 by Ti Chuching may be regarded as the first 
modern Chinese newspaper. 

The 16-year period 1805-1911, as noted above, 
eonstitiites a glorious epoch in the annals of Chinese 
journalism. As an impartial purveyor of news and ^ 
a medium of expression of public opinion there has been 
a marked deterioration of the Chinese press in subse- 
quent years. The decade 1915-25 is however an excep- 
tion. The deterioration in quality however has gone 
pari paaBu with improvement of printing and enhance- 
ment of circulation. The Chinese* presss during 1915-25 
1<ook its cue from the prc-rc volutionary press. Its 
contribution biwnnis paving the wa.v for the second 
Chinese revolution of 1926-27 can by no means be 
over-oniphasised. 

China could boast of more tiian 500 newspapers in 
1912, the year of the birlli of the Chim^se Republic. One 
hundred of these )japors, i.e., about 20 per c(*at of the 
wliole, wore published from Peking. Whim Yuan Shi- 
K.‘U tried to revive monarchy in China, the publication'' 
of almost all these papers was stopped. The plea of 
"undermining the safety of the state" came very, handy 
to the authorities. This has been a favourite and for- 
midatdc wi‘apon in the armoury of re-action in all ages 
and all climes fur silencing pi’ogressivc public opinion. 
But truth dies hard. The day of reckoning comes at 
lost—belatrd though — ^aud re-action is swept out of 
existence. 

The year 1917 n^arks the beginrdng of a 
gw»afi rf'voJution in the Hccnuy sphere in China. 
The revointkn, howex^erii did not remain con- 
fined Within tlu* literar:^^ field alone* It pro- 
du(.N*d momi*nt(His m^ulU in the poHrical life 
of the country os well. This revoltiUon persuaded 
yptmg Otuna tn taka an active part in pdU^* A faufa 


number of . periodicals made their appeaianoe. Thoiifiriil 
from the West and its literature" i^uied new life into 
China’s periodical literature and brought e^nt 
epoch-making change in the cultured sphere of the' 
country. May 4th Movement, 1919, and May 29tA. 
Movement are two memorable events of this epoch. 

In May, 1925, Ku Chenghung* the labour-leader 
of a Japanese spinning mill at Shanghai was shot dead 
by the Japanese Manager of the mill. There were 
demonstrations in the street of Shanghai in protest 
against this cold-blooded murder. Some of the demons- 
trators were shot dead by the British Settlement police. 
Chinrso public opinion was never so well-organised ^ 
at this time. The news of the firing at Shanghai spread 
like wild fi.rc. A country-wide campaign for the boycott 
of Japanese and English goods launched at this time 
gradually gained ground. The campaign culminated iu 
the second Chinese Revolution of 1926-27. The press, 
the students, the merchants and the people all parti- 
cipated actively in this movement. The Kuomingtang 
and the Communists wore at thia time working in 
collaboration with each other. Sim Yat-sen, the maker 
of modern China, the Father of the Chinese nation, 
had breathed his last on March 1?, 1925. He had stated 
in no uncertain terms that an awakening of the 
Chinese masses is the condition precedent of China’s 
salvation. This indeed is true, not of China alone, but 
of all countries in bondage, of all the exploited peoples 
of the earth, of the entire disinherited humanity 
struggling for the recovery of its last heritage. But ’’this 
has been entirely forgotten by the people who today 
mumble these words ("awakening the mass&s”) in their 
prayers and acknowledge verbal allegiance to the great 
deceased leader."— Bwforp of the PresB and PvbUe 
Ojnnion in China by Lin Yutang, p. 122. 

A movement to substitute modern Chinese for the 
ancient ns the language of literature had been already 
set afoot.. In 1918-19, more than 4(K) periodicals in the 
current colloquial of China were published by the 
teachers and students of the country. Political as well 
as literary articles were published by them. Their con^ 
tents included short stories written in imitation of 
westem writers and poems and dramas in blank verse. 
It was about this time that the ancient glories of 
China, Irer philosophy, her ancient literature and 
ancient history began to ho studied rationally and 
scientifically. The Bmoiogical Quarterly, published by 
Peking National University and the special monthly 
issue of Dr. Hu Shi’s weekly,* The Endeavour, were the 
two most prominent exponents of this aspect of China^s 
cultural regeneration. 

May 4th Movement of 1919 was among the first 
fruits of this cultural upheaval. It was throng ihia 
movement tliat the students of Republican China beg^ 
to take for tlie first time an active part in the peljtieal 
life of the country, 

Sinee the inauguration of tlie Chinese Bepdblic M 
1912, CUiiese nmsx^nr and magasiiMe have . 

in noiafam latwdt ii 





ot 4 iota! id llS7 (lailus and pisriodioalB in 1981, nine 
yeaiB after the birth of tha B^bUe. The Procoediw 
of the Second World PrejWt. Conference givea the fol* 
lowing table : 


Dailies . » 

• • 

560 

Published eveiy alternats day 

• • 

6 

Published every 6 days 

s • 

9 

Publislied every 10 days 

• • ft • 

46 

Bi-weeklies 


9 

Weeklies 


164 

Fortnightlies 


54 

Monthlies 


303 

Quarterlies 


4 

Half-yearly 


1 

Annual 

Total 

1 

1137 


In 1886 China’s papers and periodicals totalled less 
than ItKV— 78 to bo acM-nrato. The nu'inber had then in- 
creased more than 14 limes in 35 years. This is defi- 
nitely niu<‘h beyond the ordinary. 628 Ghincse-languag^ 
newspapers were published from China in 1926. In the 
same year the numb(.>rs of aifferent foreign-language 
dailies published from China were as follows : 


Finglisli 


ft • 

26 

Japanese 


« « 

16 

Russian 

• * 


6 

French 

• • 


3 

Korean 



1 



Total 

52 


In this year the total number of dailies, weeklies, 
Government Bulletins, and the organs of different 
organisations was in the neighbourhood of 2,000. 

Of the Chinese periodicals of the post-1911 period 
. that made a deep impression on young China, the Yung 
Ten, the Kuofmgpao and the Tachunghua, all edited 
by Liang Chi-ohao, the Pujen, edited by Kang Yu-wei, 
the Chiain, edited by Chung-^hing-yen, the Renais- 
sance brought out by the students of the University of 
Peking, the Kuomin and the Recomtruction both under 
the editorship of Dr. Sun Yatnsen deserve special 
mention. Nor should we pass by the Minbu and the 
La Jennesae, two other influential periodicals of the 
period. 

The establishinent of Nanking National Govern- 
ment in 1927 was followed by momentous activitieB of 
a new type m the literary sphere of China. Manciat 
ideology and literature began to be propagated on a 
wide scale. Quite a number of pro^ommunist periodl-* 
'Gals ignrang into existence. A large number of Ruaetom 
works were translated into Chinese. Nanking at first 
attached no importance to the progress of Marxism, 
Jriuch stirred up young China. When, however, Maixisl^ 
ideas made considerable headway, the Govemihent 
took fright nod became alert. 

_ The policy of eavage persecution launched by the 
National Government was resporisfble fbr the dlosihg 
:^n of alt these periodicids hfter e Aort term of life; 
names, by the way, Wete viw 


their popularity began to dwindle from 1082. A number 
of papers and , periodicals subsidised by the Qovermneni 
made their appearance. They, needless it is to s^f 
were wholly reactionary and observaxitiat in poliejr 
and outlook. 

Like all other countries China has both progressive 
and reactionary papers. At the time of the outbreak of 
the Second Sino-Japanese War in July, 1937, the 
L*Impartial or the 7’<x Rung Poo was the foremost 
among tbc progressive papers of China. It was bcilor- 
edited than all its Chinese contemporaries. The most 
important among the conservative and reactionary 
}}apers of contemporary China w(Te the Shun Pao and 
the Sin Wan Pao. It might be poted in passing that 
both are very badly edited. Their subscribci's neverthe- 
less were more numerous than those of any other 
Chinese paper on the eve of the second Sino-Japanese 
War. Each of these had at this time more or less 
100,000 subKcribers. Lin Ytitang remarks aptly : 

**. . . Our most popular dailies are the- worst- 
edited, being run with advertisements os the basis 
and news of secondary importance only to fill the 
broken spacers left over by advertisements, while the 
better-edited dailies roach a smaller A 

Iliatory of the Press ami Public Opinion in China, 
p. 131. 1 

The remarks of another great scholar and literary 
celebrity of China, Ko Kung-ehin also bear quotation 
in this context : 

“The news recorded in our China newspapem 
only serves the purpose of filling up the space. In 
reporting an event, an account often appears without 
proper introduction or ending and sometimes con* 
flicts with itself. Sometimes the same event appears 
in two or three places without any order or system. 
There is a lot of empty verbiage and the reader is 
not able to get at the salient points. The reason for 
the former is that the rt^poritirs have not learned 
their job but content themselves with copying 
releases, while the latter defect is due to the fact 
that the editors do not think for their readers and 
only want to save troubles. So, we often find U 
score of pages with a lot of words and nothing in- 
teresting in it that is -worth reading. This is indeed 
a great pity.”— of Chinese. JoyimaUtmi 
p. 218. 

Chinese papers have made considerable headweiy 
during the last 20 years. Many aref the papers whi(^ 
publish special weekly editions today. Many of the 
progressive papers have thoroughly mastered the ittta 
of di^aying news and of using attractive headlines. 
E^conomie and literary tojiics and also arts, spofls and 
games, cinema, women’s problems and the lilm fqrni 
regular features of quite a largo number of them. But 
when . ev^thing has been said, the fftet remains^ihat 
as imrveyors of news Chinese papers are still imuiatuiwt 
Th^e is an acute shortage of corresjpQndente with 
roquitite quatifiaations. It is why the newa served by 
Chitiee^ papers ara, more often than not, 111-wiitteak 
To m^e a general remark, the . stjyte in whicdi tht 
contesj^ndente write is cramj^. j^pers 
news in the . 



ThB paiiodioal Btmtoo of a eouatry ia a raliabla feel {noliaed to write for the periodicals. 1%e id&inisA 
criterion of its oidtuiM progress. It is at the same time weeklies end monthlies generally psgr an honorary 
an eSective, agency of public education. Ckine^ ranging between 100 and 2,000 doUm for a publish^ 
periodicals may be said to have attained maturily Ui article. Whereas till a few years back a Chinese ped^ 
oertain respects. Periodicals devoted to particular cal generally did not pay more than 3 or 4 doQssa for 
topics are not unknown in present-day China. The a thousand-word article. Matters may have idnet 
China Yaar Book of 1035 gives a list of 450 Chinese improved. 

periodicals. Besides the dailies and periodicals there is The contribution of Chinese periodicals towards 
a class of smalksized papers in China known as the national awakening should by no means be dis- 
'Mosquito papers.' Many of the ‘Mosquitoes' ate bi- regarded. Their influence has been felt in all walks of 
Weeklies. They publish minor news-items passed over life. Periodicals like the Hsinwin Tmng Pao, the Ywi^ 
by the dailies, China had upwards of 200 ‘Mosquito Yen and the Tachunghua, all edited by Liang Chi Chao, 
papera' in 1035. the Fu Pao, the Min Pao and the Kuomin, all edited 

Chinese periodicals too arc as badly edited as the by Dr. Sun Yaksen and the Pujen of Kang Yu Wei by 
dailies. Hie rates of honoraria paid to the contributors bringing about revolutionary changes in the national 
being very low, good wrilcrs as a general rule do not mind have laid the foundations of modern China. 

STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 

Stock Exchange Legislation Should Be Unitary 
By Pbincipal K. L. GAEG, m.a.. pha., 

Onb of th(‘ moat important pieces of reform that is National Security Act of U.S.A., which might bo 
long overdue is that of the Stock Exchanges. At applicable to all Stock Markets in our country. The 
times, it haa been admitted by various economists, practices of our Stock Exchanges widely differ from 
writers and politicians that speculation is an evil and jjach other and they need a thorough overhauling, 
must be checked or controlled, so much so that two It {g more often suggested that speculation should 
Indian Finance Ministers, Mr. Liaqiiat Ali Khan and be? checked in all possible wai'S. To my mind this is 
Mr. Shaninukhain Chetty have referred to it in their not a feasible solution .and would be just like killing 
budget speeches and have promised to formulate ncces- a patient with a view to cure him. The. patient needs 
miy legislation in this direction. But nothing tangible proper dioguosis and medication .so that he may exJst 
has yet come out. This shows the importance of the and render necessary service. Stock Exchange practices 
subject and its difficult nature. I havo in my two similarly should bo guarded and regulated on sounder 
articles which appeanid in Commerce on 28th June, lines ao that the speculators may not be able to take 
1347 and 5th July, 1047 drawn the attention of the undue advantage of the situalion and, the market may 
Government to the lines of Stuck Exchange Reforms be free from all manipulations of the stock brokers and 
and much water has flown since then on the point. that tlic specualtion may be carried on with all the 
Speculation, it must bo understood, i.s a necessary ability and foresight and may ensure the interest of the 
evil and thus cannot be checked with advantage. It can investors. I 

be regulated so as to £ 1*06 it from lU inherent weaknesses As pointed out in my previous writings healthy 
without in any way disturbing the. ffnaneiol atruc- speculation that is based on scientific knowledge' of 
turc. Tlie main function of si)eculation is to promote business conditions is always advantageous and must 
the establishment of equilibrium of demand and supply be fostered, while on the other hand, unhealthy specti^ 
in the market an(| thus to help in the smooth course lation which leads to gambling is a social evil and 
of consumption, production and exchange, and that ot brings about much injury' and waste. There should 
a Stock Market to provide a ready and cosy convert- be a fine line of demarcation between the two. When 
ibility of socuritios and thus enable the industries to speculation is carried on the basis of unfounded rumoufi 
obtain the necessary finance. The Stock Exchange has and imperfect knowledge of business conditions, it 
thus served a useful purpo.«ie as it provides n^esaary brings about economic degeneration and is responsib^ 
mobility to capital and directs the ficw of capital into for much waste. It simply enables the individuals to 
profitable and successful industrial enterprises. But it fulfil their selfitdi motives and is injurious not only 
is not free from its sliortcomings and of late have economically but socially and morally as well, 
been resiH>usib]e for much hectic speculation and over- Regulation of fq>eGulation and exchang^ is thei^ 
trading. It was much due to the circumstances of war fore an urgent necessity anil .if our countty. is 
wUoh brought shout prolific fortunes to the Indian it^uslrialiaed and the indusU'ies are allowed to deysjqp 
merchants through black-marketing, profiteering and on sounder and moderh hbss, it is high^ msmisai^ 
hoarding as also through the immense increase in cur- that Stock Exchange Sieforms should not lag biAindL 
,Ten^ notes in circulatibn. But at the same time there Not only epeculation qn Stock Markets is io be OOPr 
luhl\eeftain i&heinnt defects of i^esent Security tioffed dimikly a 
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$& ibe dtodk ilarjeeti ot the mmixf wilted A view to check the apeculatoie from'tnding b^ycnA 

tarn oAce eieiatettti,' mtehiag the daily progreas end their means, and with a view to carry on Forward Ooifc- 
develoimteot of these markets, but also by adopting ifl tracts on sound lines as also to restrict the magnitude 
such measures which will restrict the scope of speeu- of speculation. A provision to this effect has been made 
lation, in other words by minimising the fadlitiei of ia the recent legislation on Stock in SouAl 

speculation as well. With the introduction of Stods Africa, under which the client is required to deporit 
i^change Legislation, it may be necessary to reform the with the broker such securities as will provide a 
Company and the Banking Laws as well. The Directors mininfm nd cover. This provision of margin or minimum 
and the Managing Agents who take advantage of their cover sliould not apply to the investors only, but to 
position and liave, at many times, been responsible for the brokers as well and may safely be kept deposited 
the leakage of certain information much in advance to with Stock Exchange Clearing House. Provisions to 
their rdatives and friends, who in turn take undue restrict the activHirs of speculators beyond iheir means 
advantage at the Slock Market at the expense of the should also be made, for example, loans against the 
investing public, should bo liable to severe punishment securities of shares by brokers should be prohibited os 
and the provisions should be so modified that the also the loan advanced on the security of oilier asseta 
necess«T3^ information may be available to the public should net also exceed beyond a certain sum. At the 

at the proper time. It may also need a control of same time the interest of the investors should also be 

corporation dividends tut also a control of investment safeguarded and in no way the brokers be allowed to 
for which an establishment of an Investment Board take undue advantage of their position over the in- 
lUay be necessary. The liye-laws of all exchanges should vestor, c.g,, a broker should prohibited from selling 
be subject to approval of tlio Controller of Exchanges his own holdings to a client or from acquiring himself 
and a uniform policy should be formulated regarding the the clients* holdings without the clients’ permission and 
methods of business. In brief, every bit of details a disclosure to this effect must be made on the Broken’ 
should be supervised, controllcill and regulated by the Note. Pi-ovision should also be made for the Audit of 
Controller and tlie Investment Board. Brokers’ Accounts and any ^mfringoment of rules and 

It must, however, be noted that this piece of legis- regulations framed under the law should be severely 

lation, which may be in the process of preparation at punished. This would reduce the maguitudo of the 

the Finance Minister’s table should not unduly ’res- Tarawani business at the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
trict the businoss, as, if it so happens, the business shall which mostly goes against the interest of the investora. 
be diverted from the floor of the exchange to uncertified Control of buidness on Blank Transfers is also 
brokers and to “Gutter Markets.” In no way the free- nooessaiy and must bo provided for. In the early 
dom of the market which is so essential for the investor stages it will neither be feasible nor advisable to pro- 
, and the speculator should be curtailed. The main vide for the abolition of Blank Transfers but a start 
object of legislation ought to be to see that specualtion may be made by limiting the period of their currency, 
is not allowed to go beyond reasonable bounds. Necessary changes must also be made in the constitu- 

In this connection, it stiall also be necessaiy that tion of the Stock Exchanges and prorision be made for 
the brokers are provided proper training regarding the represontation of various commercial bodies and 
Stock Exchange technique and practice. The work can the Govornxnent on their Governing Boards with a view 
conveniently be taken up by the Investmeni Board to provide an opportunity for these bodies to put 
and the Government should set up a Stock Exchange their points of view; as also to keep an eye on their 
Eesearch Organisation to carry on the necessary working. The Act should also lay down tlie minimum 


research with view to reform the investors and the 
market alike. 

While framing the legislation, we cannot afford ;to 
t^glect the conditionB prevailing in other advanced 
countries like UB.A., England, etc. As pointed out 
e^ve we eannet run completely on the lines of sodk** 
listic economy under the prmnt circumstances and 
close the Forward Trading at all. Forward Tmding 
tnust continue under proper control and for the purpose 
it will be neeesimry that JBeady and Forward "Deliveries 
should be unambiguously defined. The Forward busi- 
®esB, when suspensed during the last war, was carried 
W under the dmgaise of Ready Delivery which was 
cestrioted. to eight days. . It is too lohg a p.ericd sod 
W^des opportunitms for^ manipulejdoiis. , Ibe period 
^ ouwe^ of JorfeMl edntracts ^uld ho prewely 
. Vetoed ai^ xM be A. 


qualification of a member. Stock Exchange business 
is full of intricacies and responsibilities, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary that before a man enters this busineps, 
he most yossess the required knowledge, experience and 
Waining. Bound monetary position Hhould not be the. 
only consideration of membership, thougli of cooise, 
it should be one of the primary considerations. The 
membership fee should be sufficiently, high W the 
licence at one time sliould bo granted for One year^only 
and may be renewed from year to year, 

Provision should also be made for the. protection 
of the kivostom from investing in < unsound oompanies 
through listings regulations of the Stock ^chnuge, wUeh 
for. 8U(di information as w^tild dnahlie the 
bgtbqp. Committee to jud^m the soundnesa of the corn* 
.ppigr :i;thd provWo for iSoswe Sfcwtiny ipSttkities 
^ ate mrtuMly and^i&anGig jtre sBooM 
A JNiSdMt.' 
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India tolled in iron iiuiuBtiy in % very remote 
period but the dating of this particular branch of 
Indian industiy is a debatable question. Scattered 
and fragmentary references in ancient literature are 
rather insufficient for a knowledge of tlie systematic 
development of this industry in India from the 
earliest time. Still the perusal of these scanty 
records togcalicr witli the remnants of the industrial 
concerns has bioiight to light the dominant ]>ofiiition 
of India in the world in ancient time with respect to 
iron industry. 

First, we get reference of iron implements in the 
Rigve^du. The age of tlie Kigveda is between 2500 
and 2000 B.C. Tliis sliows that the use of iron was 
known to the Indian people at that time. It is said 
that no iron imploments have been found in the 
remains of Mahenjt.daro civilisation which was 
excavated in Sind. It is stated that the people of 
tlie place fell before the inroaders as they did not 
know the us(', of iron implements and the horse. 

The written account of war implements which are 
described in the Jianwyana or the Mtuhahharaia 
beggars description. It is . really amazing to find that 
the ancient Indians knew the art of making and use 
of these hlighly developed tcchniflial instriMnents 
especially when many of their modcMU equivalents arc 
yet to be made, though somo of them have already 
made their appearance proving the possibility of the 
existence of others. In the Ayurvedic »days delicate 
surgical instruments were us(^ for complex ’Operation. 
Many of them are mentiined in the Snahruta S^mhita 
and other Ayurvedic works. Many of these are made 
of iron. Thu construction of them requires catperiencs 
and rcs<?nrch in handling iron and its ores proving 
thereby the still more antiquity of the iron industry in 
India. Unfpriimately we can not get these instru- 
ments now. This may be due to the ravage of time 
by nisting of these instruments. 

India bos pl^od\K'od iron and steel from earliest 
times. The famous Damascus bladc’S, which were so 
much in doniand in Europe, were prepared from Indian 
steel called Wools. Traders from Middle East 
countries came to India for this famous roaterinl 
.Wooijs disreg-arding the fatigue and the dangers o( 
such long journeys. That is a point of credit to the 
ancient Indian iron industry. India was carrying on 
this trade nearly 2000 years ago. 

A brief account of the process of manufacturing 
Woots atod would not bo out of place here. A 
mixture of magnetic sand and latorite (a product 
of su)>aertal weathering of rocks in tropical countries ; 
priucsi pally a mixiurc of aluminium and ferric hydro- 
oxides) in the proportion of 3:2 was heaied in 
cruclbh^s -made of Refractory clay derived from decom- 
po.«cd granite for twenty-four; hours'^ by means of 
bellows. Vlo charcoal was used but some fragments of 
old glass slag used instead. After heating the charge 
VM ilipwed to oodi 'when oted iif great haiAieai was 


produced. It was further aDAeaied In fumaeei 
of refractory clay until the requisite malleabUi^ Hhui 
obtained. The Tellinga name of this steel is Woots. 

The manufacturing pnocesB of steel as praotiMd 
in ancient India was in many ways superior to that, 
of foreign imported steel. The fumaees and bellows 
here were of many shapes and designs, and charcoal 
made from, different types of timber was used giving 
the variable amount of carbon and hydrocarbon. Even 
now in sonut parts in India village blacksmiths rear 
this ancient process of manufacturing steel and extract- 
ing iron from ores. But they are hardly paid for the 
labour and earn .tomohow a poor livelihood. Competition 
from imported products as well as scarcity of fuel had 
gone to deprive them of their ancestral practice. 

The relic.K of the use of iron in India are to be found 
from tile archaeological fmds in different parts of India, 
such as Tirmevelli district in Madras, Dlinrpillar in 
Malwa (Gujarat), IConarak temple in OrisiSst and 
remains of slags of iron from the neolithic site a'; 
BelJary, Seraikela, Ghatsila but tlio iron pillar near 
Delhi which, according to Fergusson, was built before 
400 A.D., stands as a glorious testinifony to the iron 
industry of India. This huge pillar is wholly made of 
wrought iron and has a length of 23 ft. 8 inches, a 
diameter of 16*4 inches at the base and a weight of 
nearly 6 tons. The manipulation of such a huge >tnass 
of wrought iron speaks in itself of Indian efficiency in 
iron industry. It is totally .rustlcSB but contains no 
chromium or titanium. On analysis it yielded 00*72 
per cent of iron and 0*28 percent of catbon, sulphur, 
silica and phosphorus. It bafSes our imagination when 
we try to oonijcive how such a huge structure of 
rustless wrought iron was made into a pillar. It ki 
amd that it has Been constructed by welding pieces of 
wrought inm, but has been so adjusted that no traces 
of welding are to be seen. 

Thus we !9Pc that tlie iron industrj^ in India is very 
ancient. In fact, it can be reasonably stated that the 
iron and steel industry probably originated from here. 
Tills industry which was kept alive during the ‘Mogul 
period pntclieally died oat in recent years due to hard 
coin]ietition from imported products, shoi^gc of fue](, 
lack of protection by the Government and often due 
to the oppression of the iaiyirdan (landlards) and 
their pen^ple. It is really lamentable that India had ,i& 
recent years to depend on forngn countries in 
products although she possesm a vast and perhaps the 
richest i^d largest reserve of high-grade inon-ore and 
a good quantity of coal suitable for metaQuiUDOal pur- 
poses. It is gi'atifying that the Tata Iron and Sted 
Company and other Indian concents in this industiy 
have met a fraction of our demand though a gpud 
amount of progress ia yet to be made. We hojpe that 
with ibe help of the Government oiir iadtiatrioOsU^. 
true to the ancient tiaditidn, would ooM. to Ittaat 
the whole of the demand of India ih Ivon ! 

produetn * ■ / ■ ' 
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Tbei extensive low-lying plain on the south of the 
present di/^trict of 24-Pargana3 in Bengal is known as 
WesUSundarban. It forms the western part of the 
Sundarl)an and extends along the aoa-face of the Bay 
of Bengal from the estuary of the river Hooghly on 
the west to that of the river Kalindi on the east. 
Many tidal rivers intersect this area with’ a network 
of their branches and give it the appearance of a 
tangled region of estuaries, rivers and water-courses, 
enclosing a large number of islets of various shapes 
and sizes. 

Formerly this region was covered with dense 
jungles abounding in tigers, rhinoceroses and other wild 
animals; and many scholars held the that it was 
not of ancient origin and had no past history. But the 
numerous antiquarian remains which this desolate tract 
and its bordering areas .Yielded, after the gradual re* 
clamation of the jungles, clearly testify to its inhabited 
character and prosperity in remote days. 

These antiquarian remains include numerous ruins 
of temples and other buildings, stone, bronze and 
terracotta image.s, copper-plate inscriptions, potteries, 
coins and seals, etc.^ 

No mention has yet been found of any early town 
or village of this region in any Indian literary records. 
But Ptolemy's map of India within the Ganges (2nd 
century AD.) shows a town here ‘Talaura*’ by name, 
between two rivers, named as Kambvson and Mega, 
* near the coast of the Bay of Bengal.* 

From the ancient epigraphic* and old Bengali 
literaiy^ sources, as well as from the 'maps by De Barros 
(1540 A.D.), Vanden Brouckc (1660 AD.) and James 


1. U) V«t«nd» ' RcMMTch Soctaty** Monographi Noa. 3 4 mad 5* 
(A) C§taU»giu 0 / Gupta Cains (Kaliihat). Britlah Moairani, 

Allan, p, XL 

(«) Annual Maport, Varondra RMurefa Soaioty (Kajihahl), 11^39 
(KnAan e«4ii, Jitw Paul), ]i«fea 21-22. 

(d) Ftacaadingf, Astatic Saciatj/' <*/ Bangalt 1879, (Punch-marltad 

Jakra), pift 245. 

(«) Daseriptiva List ot Sculptures and Coins in the Husaum of 4^ 
Bangiya Sakitya Barisad, R. D. Banerjee (Puach-marlMd emna, Beat* 
past 40, Not. 179*184^ and aaatlte a«al of the 8nd and 3rd 
«eniiiry B.C. <Chandnkota Garb), pas* 18. 

(/) Kndiaa lerra-eotta bead from Sagaidwip. Now in tho 
Aibotoib Muiaiin. 

(ff) hdtm Historical Quortarfy, Vol. IX. 1933, pagai 202-207 and 
VoU X, No. 2, 1934. ptsaa 321431. 

2. Soe Ptolrnr*# Hap of India wlihlB the CaacW, F. J. Mo«Mbaa’«. 
Bistorr oi Ban^sl (Oafoed Univoiaitr Prom). 

2. Bakshin Oootndopnr Cappar-pioU of Makarola Lokskman Sann ' 
kiseUptions oi Bengal, VoL lU, page 94, bp N. 6. Maavm^r. 

8 -, (a) Blpiidaa GbakiwraitPo JfaMfor Bkasan. Bangiya Bahityn 
HrM Pntrika, 1243 B.8., Vol. IL 

(A) Unkuda Ram CSiaknvany'a ChanH Kooya/ lodldB 1^; 
'BdMda, pacaa . 201^102 and paeo 23L 

-(a), febwt, !»«,■*• Mepn-mmgal ei^ MMsmadm 3^^'BaBtAkr'. 
^MrUni hr OgMim «p. 


Rrnnel (176i-m7 AD.), it U evidently clear that this 
tract was traversed by the main channels of the 
Giinges (now known as Adi-Ganga) which was the higlu 
way for the sea-borne trade of the rich Ganges valley. 
This circumstance must have conduced to its profigierity 
in the past. But how this prosperity wa.9 swept away 
and tJu* region became depopufated and overgrown 
with jungles is unknown. Natural cataclysm like earih- 
qu.Mkes, Bubmorgenco of land and, gradual choking 
up of the Adi-Ganga, had been, 'most probably, some 
of its causes. 



An earthen jar with basket markg ^ 
Evidences of the submergence of the old lands of 
this region were found in many places* . 

OoHmel Qastrei says in his Bevenue Survey Report 
of the ToridporjC, Jeasore and BucdmilEniillg^ Diatrictsi 

nuaximum Imiftht the Simdiulisne^u^ 
have formerly attained w utterly unknown • . - ^ 
fiui that a gcmetal eubjidehce to opopa^ ow 
w4ito Bundarfaamh if to' of^ihe entire 
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tionf of cuttiii 0 » jdr JBectioia made in variow parte 
where tanka were faeiai? ^oavated. At Enulnap 
about 12 miles to the nearest Sundarban lot, at ft 
depth from eighteen feet below the present surface 
of the gi*ound and parallel to it, remain? of an old 
forest wore found consisting entirely of Sundri trees 
of various ««os with their roots and lower por- 
tions of the trunk exactly as they must have been 
existent in former days, wher all was fresh and 
green above them.” 



poarible t|bat ft portion of fii^ ^ Bengftl wia. dQP 

Besides these, there are other evideiines of depres- 
sion of lands in this area, which show that due to tt 
many ancient buildings had also been submerged tinder 
ground in the past. The river Raidighi Gang, which 
flows along tbo western aide of lot No. 26 (EankiiA* 
dighi) is also studded with ruins on its east bank. 
Foundations of buildings, built of large-sise bricks 
exposed due t<o river erosions, are still visible there 
during ebb tide, about 8 feet below the prejsent bank 
of the Gang. 

Recently I have seen in tliis tract some antiquities, 
which were uncarihed from lower levels of ground 
bearing close affinity with some of the pro-historic finds 
discovered in India and abroad. I intend to describe 
thorn here. Discovery of these antiquities and the 
evidences of the submcrgimcc of land, referred to 
above, indicate that this part of lower-Bengal is of 
ancient origin and probably it has a pre-history 
shrouded in ol) 3 curity. 

Of these finds tiio first one I want to notice here is 
a *hand-inade earthen jar with basket marks on 


A stone stend 
R. D. Oldham writes: 

“The 'peat-bed is found in all excavations in 
Calcutta at a depth varying from about twenty to 
about thirty feet and the same stratum appears to 
extend over ' a darge area in the neighbouring 
country. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port 
Canning, thirty-five miles to the south-east and at 
Kimlna, eighty miles oast by north, always at such 
a depth below the present surfuoe as to be some 
feet beueatb the present mean tide leveL In many 
of the cases noticed, roots of the Sundri trees were 
found in the peaty stratum. This tree grows ft 
little above high watermark in grounds liable to 
flooding, so that in many instances roots occurring 
below the ‘mean tide level, there is conclusive evi- 
dence of depression.*** 


its external surface. It is 5} ins. X 4 ins: and was 
unearthed at Rupnagar (Lot No. 34, PB. Jaynagar). 
It is not possible now to ascertain its age as there is 
no data for want of scientific r^cavation. But it closely 
i-Dsombles some of the early earthern jars used for 
funeral purposes in Egypt to keep wine for the dead* 
Recently such basket-marked potteries have come to 
light in the Arikamedu excavation from tlie pro** 
A ratine layer.'* All over the world hand-made baricet- 
.raarked potteries were coming down from very remote 
times probably from Neolithic age* and were in use ia 
ancient China, in the Thames at Mortlakc’* and iA 
other ancient sites. Gradually with the march of time 
this kind of marks on potteries lost its purpose and 
style and began to be more and more conventionalised 


From these evidences of submergence and other 
geological features Mr. Oldham thrnks that in the 
remote days probably this area of the Sundarban was 
not a part of the alluvial region of the Gangetic delta 
b\it a detached poriion of a diy land that existed in the 
present Bay of Bengal. About this he says as follows im 
his book The Manual of Gcolo'gy o/ India : 

*The evidence (of depression) is confirmed by 
the occurrence of pebbles, for it is extremely im- 
probable that coarse gravel should hftve been 
deporited in water eighty fathoms deep and large 
fragments could not have been brought to their 
present position unless the streams which now 
trayorsc the country had a greater fall or unless 
which is more probable rocl^ hills existed which 
have been covered up by alluvial deposits. The 
, coarse gravel and sands whiedt form so considerable 
proportkn of the bods craver^ scarcely be 
d^tlaic accumulation, 'ami it is theretoe ‘probable, 
that when they were formed, tl»e present site of 
^Calcutta was near tlje alluvial plain, and it is quite 

' f, Mesnd iPialttir IMto, im, hr m II, WftMi. 


and decorative. 

The second one is a terra-cotta figurine of a mother- 
goddess (2 inches in height), which was discovered 
from a depth of 20 feet at the time of digging a ditch 
on the diy bed of Nalua Gang, a branch of the Adi« 
Ganga river. The hands and nose of this fiigurine are 
pinched and the breasts and eyes are made of oddi-* 
tional fixed clay dots. The dots showing eyes ore miss- 
ing but their marks are still visible. 

In other parts of India this kind of clay imagei 
with various other ^es were found from the deyn of 
Harappa culture. It is now difileult to ascertain thfi 
age of this figurine from> the Sundarban as "the 
chronology of the tena-eottas of India has giveii rise 

6. rid€ BdOdi Ifiawuiii Vm OuNlt. SerlM B. % No. BSM. . 

T. ifnirteiKt imi No. ft. hOf* XXVll, ftisis (E). 

a jtnthr^piOotrt K. B. Toylar, Vol. II, pifa SS. 
tlbrarf SflriM), 

9. Tk* CMlUaUm^ th0 JEait (Ckias), HeM OrauM foio ft* . 

in TU OttfSiit s/ Jbdtorr. H* Worn, i, 
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to much apaottlafion aud aevoful oottchadoha huvu 
drawn from the eadatenoe df varioua typea. Primitive 
typea have been aaaigned an early and sometimes pr^ 
historic date.” From the circumstantial evidences, it 
being extremely archaic and coming from a depth of 
20 feet, it may be said without much hesitation that 
this figurine is of a very early age. 

The third one is a four-legg^ recUngular atand 
made of sand-stone (siae 15 ins. X 12 ins. x 0 ins.). It 
was unearthed during the re-excavation of the dry bed 
of an old tank at Kankandighi (Lot No. 26, P.S. 
Mathunipur) from a depth of 16 feet. It bears close 
similarity with a stone-stand found at Tinnevelly 
(Travancorc) in South India with pre-historic imple- 
ments and a grinder.^ This kind of stands were in use 
in India for grinding corn from pre-historic times. 
Such stands belonging to the Gupta period were smaller 
in siae and ornamented. The practice of grinding corn 
on raised stones (without legs) had been in vogue in 
Egypt also 3,000 years back.” 

Geologists say that Bengal is comparatively 
younger in age. But the pre-historic ant iq;ui ties so far 
discovered ns chnnee-finda in tlie different districts of 
this province, bordering the 24-Pargana8 district, indi- 
cate tliat it has a pre-bistory of her own from very 
remote days. I'hough not in plenty, still implemente of 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages were found in Hoogh^v 
Midnapur and Burdwan districts. In 1865, V. BsU dis- 
covered a small boucher, fashioned from a pdible of 
gi’eeniah quartzite, on the surface of the ground near 
the village of Kiinkun, 11 milts south-we^t of Govindsr 
pur on the Grand Trunk Road, in association with a 
spread of pebbles derived from the conglomerates of 
*the lower Damodar group of the Oondwana system.^ 
In- Midnapur district' near a village called Tama-juri 
within the pargana of Jhatibani a flat celt or battle-axe 
of copper was also unearthed by some villagers whUe 
digging a pit for domestic purpose.” In the district of 
Burdwan near Durgapur relics of a very early eivili-. 
sation also came to light. These are now under the 
inspection of the Archaeological Department,” 

Besides* the finds noted above the ancient scripts 
in SoTttBh Matrika Chitralipi in the West Rarh and in 
the inscriptions on the hills of Biharinath in the district 
of Bankura, have got a striking resemblance with the 
soripts of Tfarappa and Mohenjodaro and prove beyond 

11* 4«um( BMp9rt^ AtdiMolQfjietl Survey el inSle,, 19(KP|> 
pelt 
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doubt that soripts of Indus valley culture were onoe 
current in West Bengal.” Some of the ritual folk draw- 
ls of Bengal are also important for more than one 
reasoo. In one of such Alpam drawings, found in the 



Mother Goddess 

village of Kujkura (Di^ict Bankura), distinct traces 
of some of the Indus valley scripts with many Brabmi 
and Kharosti letters have been traced.” ‘ 

The chance-finds, described above, clearly indicate 
that Bengal with its lower regions, washed by numerous 
channels of the Ganges, is not of recent growth and 
archaeologioally is of high importance. From the 
reference in the Vedic and Fauranik literature it also 
appears that this province was the home ef priznttive 
people for a long time. But its pre-history is new com- 
pSetiriy Arouded in darkness and only seiantifie eao&va^ 
tions ban tiirow light on it. 

, dettUpd deieHptioBt tnA fbiia, Mripit Md 
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ARANMULA METAt MIRROR 

A Miracle of Metallmsy 

Bt K P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY. 


Adoot nmety-two miles to the north of Trivandrum 
is the ancient village of Aranmula, idyllically atuated 
in the^ Thiruvalla t^uk on the left bank of the river 
Pamba, Famous for its old temple consecrated to Ood 
Parthasarathi, and the spectacular annual, snake-boat 
regattas, Arahmirla is the home of the unique bell« 
metal industfy carried on by a select band of heredi- 
tary' master craftsmen who alone know the secret of 
casting bcll^mctal mirrors from an alloy of copper 
and tin. / 


menial utensils, decorative lamps, bells and such other 
articles required for daily use in the temple. He 
endowed the artisans with liberal grants of lands and 
special privileges. For some reason the craftsmen 
proved unsuccessful in their efforts to turn out the 
required articles to the satisfaction of the connoisseur 
chief. The indignant chief threatened the Kannans 
with eviction. The craftsmen who were at 
their wits’ ends offered special sacrifices and prayers 
to the deity in the temple and decided to make a 



unique crown for th(3 image in 
the shrine. The womenfolk of 
the Kannans threw into the 
melting pot all their tin ornti- 
menUi accompaneid by prayers 
and entreaties to the God to 
save their husbands from dis- 
grace. The crown, made out 
of the. combination of copper 
and tin the exact proportion 
of which was at that time 
unknown to the casiers, was 
a marvel of art and craft. 
8ilvei*-lik8 in colour and brittle' 
like glass, it shone with rare 
brillianco,'* and * when cleaned 
acquired the quality of re- 
flection. The muktUam or 
crown known as Kamadi Biff^ 
bam (mirror image), is even 
now preserved in the Aran- 
mula temple and wor^pped. 


Ai'unmula anake-boat regatta 
Arammia Kmnadi (Aranmula muror) which 
has gathered around it a tradition and sanctity 
and has jbeen hailed as the finest and rarest example 
of bell-metal casting is considered to be erne of the 
.most treasured curios of the world. Inspired art and 
impeccable craftsmanship combine to render the xnaUu- 
faoture of this mirror one of the most wonderful 
achievements of indigenous art-crafts, as remaikabie 
as the mummification in ancient Egypt. The history 
of the origin of the industry is lost in obscurity^ 
Tradition and legend aver that nearly four, centuriei 
ago, tiie chief of the principality of Aranmula, a 
patron of arts and maAs, l^roiight down a few families 
of Xesmana, proj^emoiiBl casters in bronse, to 
settle down in Ue prinripality and make the we- 


This startling and itx- 
r. tuitous discovery was imme- 
diately put to use by the intrepid <3hief anid the 
talented craftsmen. The casters worked out the proper 
proportimi of the different metals and manufactured 
mirrors. The Chief liberally patronised the craftnnen 
in developing the industry. Be proclaimed thot the 
metal mirror was a ipf t of God and laid down that 
it should form one of the eight auspicious articles 
used in all Hindu rdUidous rites. By observing this 
rule himself, he gave the lead, and the prominent 
people in the village foUowed suit. The Aranmula 
Eannadi thus became an article of eveiy-diw nse 
in the Hindu household and was invested with a halo 
of sumtity. 

The metal mirror is oast from an att^ Uf semper 
and tin, the wnet iwuporlioh of whUh ii a 



ili 

guai^ed fleeret ol only two ittnriv^ fi|BBdIiai ^ iitaiiiration d modom aotalluvgte. Tba ooK 
MwOnni At Arttnmula. Tlie metal minor it tieiuliy mateiiale required for oae^ thorn minron is emell 
oval in ebapei etx inches ^ four inehei^ and about oom|)ared with the extent of highly ridlled labour 
ono-Bfth of an inch thidk and hM a bright and . which the complicated proceea of manufacture demande. 
poliriied surface as that of eutnidim mirrota. The : The riiSmeut jMrocoHea in the making of mirroia are 
poliahing of the surface of the mirror ia a difBcult and attended to by the entire family of Kanmns. The 



The master craftsman polishing metal miiTOje 


IIIIIIIIIIIPIIIIIIIIIPIPII^^ master craftsmen prepare the mould, the alloy aud 

^ the wax, and attend to casting and polishing. The 

The master craftsman weighing the metals to making of a mirror involves the strenuous efforts of a 

form the proper alloy for manufacturing metal whole family for four days. The price of a mirror 

mirrors is about Bs. 15. Although Aranmula metal mirrors 

delicata icb demanding consummate technical akill may not be able to compete with cheap ^aas mirrors, 
and utmost patience. A paste of rice bran and laurel they are prised very much by collectors of curios, 
or Maroti (Hydnooarpus Wightiana) oil is used for especially oonnoissettrs hailix^ from foreign ooan- 
this purpose. The pediahed plata is fixed with a mix- triea. There is every scope for the mimufacture of 
ture of kc and wax on an artMcally angled bram metal mirrors flourishing as a cottage craft in whidh' 
frame. Smehtific ddll and mastery of cnflmnanBhip inspired art and accomplished craftsmanship combine 
of the most advanced type, are required for oa^ng to produce one of the marvels of metallurgy attempted 
these mirrors. The mirror elieita beta die envy and nowbere else in the world. 
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It ms in A huny tliat 1 made the trip to the TVA— 
one of the wonders of modem America. It requires 
months possibly to leam and study the various aspects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is an institution 
all by itself and a marvel of modem engineering sl^l. 
Its schievements are numerous and multi'-faced. Besiacs 
oohtroHiqg floods and river navigation for which it was 
originally designed fifteen years ago it has contributed- 



Wilson Dam 

towards a higher standard of living of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley and of the UuiUjd Stales at large, 
through the various industries developed in the valley 
and better methods of scientific agriculture. It has 
also given rise to the all-powerful miglity atom and 
iU protege the atom bomb. Hero in this valley in the 
famous Oak Ridge plant thes first Atom bomb 
was' created, and for this^ purpose alone there ar(^ 
out of nothing *a modern industrial town almost over- 
night, unbelievable it w.as like that of Alodin's days, 
booming with scientific activities employing the best 
brains available in the tJnitod Stales as well as from 
other countries. 

The Tennessee Valley covers an approximate area 
of 4D,000 sq. miles comprising the seven states of 
Virginia, Kentu(jky, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Tennessee itself. The ^ whole of 
this area is spotted with blue mountains, wide lakes 
almost all artificially ’created through the river-con- 
trolling system of the TVA ’witt a nhorc-line of nearly 
10,000 miles with plenty of room for swimming, filing. 
Ixmting and other recreating activities. |n fact the 
TVA lakes have already been knOwn ajf'^'the Great 
JabM of the South.** The whole of this big Yalk7> 
once haunted with malaria^ low etandard. of Ixnng imd 
frequently devastated, by ^imcontrollable floods taking 
^ a huge toll in the foftp w{ human Uvea a^ propeHies, 
ir a favourite recreating oenttr and attracts 
iii«^ not only bm aU over the ttotes bot 


also a few thousand foreigne» eveiy year, both lay- 
men as well as technical experts from all over the worlds 
1 am no technician in the sense the diq&a and 
other construction skills are involved. 1 went to aee 
the TVA just as a layman. I was more interested as 
a chemical engineer in the chemical plants operated, 
by the TVA at their Wilson Dam plwt at Muscles 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. As the TVA by itself 
is an institution there is a place for every one to 
learn, look and wonder at this achievement of modern 
scientific skill calling for the services of (^gineers and 
technicians of all kinds and shades of opinion. One 
will see there .the labourers toiling for their daily 
bread, the big boss r&sponsible for everything, the 
construction engineer all the while bu«iy with his blue- 
prints and construction work, the geologist surveying 
the geological aspects of the dams and their sites (for 
on this geological report alone the dams arc located 
and their construction details dependent on this 
geological findings), the cliemical engineer busy with 
the work of various plants *producing fertilisers for 
cheaper and easier farming and. ever prepared to 
switch their top-level energy and aetivititM for the pro- 
duction of ammunitions and other war materials in 
case of emergencies side by side with their activities 



Fontana Dam with power-station below 

in the atomic laboratories of the huge Oak 
plant, the agricultural engineer ^supenritdng the"* eo- 
operative iarhis ^^onsbred by ^ibo TVA ami ibe 
baoteiiblogi^ lo<4dBg for better and effective methods 
far the cdnitrol of pests and m^uitoes with weap^:' 
like .DDT "koA spraying planes at their command. Sn 
fact, the TVA is a contribution of eveiy-taaikch of 
kimwkKjlie karim 

The Tenses^ Vall^ Authority is a. deoenWdiseA 
federal project seven states and tnid w 

half mitliou people. It was Qri|hudly , 

the of tho N«w IM ior tht 4 
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mosWeared*^ xiver in the aouth aad dertrelopiiia^ of 
iti vallagr. Hie TVA was set iqi i& the daya of the late 
Frwde&t Booeevelt and at came into being on May 
lA IW, exactly fifteen years ago. "Running watm. 
were made to walk.’* A river wee imt to work for the 
p,eople. Am eomebody remarked, it wee "one hell of a 
big job of work." It waa not that the Act did not 
receive any opposition. But it was adopted and 
thank God, toflay politics do not play any part in 
the TVA. The Act called for the maximum amount 



A hydro-electric sub-station 
of watcr*control with tlie maximum* development of 
the river for navigation purposes and maximum gene- 
ration of water-power in the form of,, electricity con- 
sistent with flood-oontrol and navigation. It . called 
for reforestation and proper use of marginal lands 
and the development of ,new agricultural technique 
*an4 the economic and social well-being of the people 
Jiving in the basiu and provided for the agricultural 
and industi^^devolgpment of the valley. It was a 
big order. ‘Tbe job having been defined," said David 
E. LiKenthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, "and the broad policies having been laid 
down, Congress in 4ha, TVA Act did what is new iu 
our hi^itoiy." Jt ^ed upon one agency the respon- 
sibility foi: results in resource development in a region. 
The development of -the river, not lldbd-control alone 
or navigation or power, but also all the water .used, 
were to be the responsibilities of one public agency. 

Organisation at *the Administrative Department 
of the TVA is soipowhat elaborate and complioatei}* 
^be Chief Engineer in charge of oougtniction, indudi- 
ihg the water^control planning and oonsbruetioA 
dep^tment, develops and executes an integrated pbtit 
wateisconfrol in the Tenneame river and its ^bu-' 
^es ; plans, derigns* and constructs dame, seservoim , 
And locks, h>'dro-electric and steam-generatu^ laciUties 
And other constructions required for TVAy wateiv 
cMtixd pmgram ; directs the unified control of WAter. 

of the river rese^cir syvtmn ftv aU pur-; 
poses ; abjd provides other engineeniH;; A^ ooastmo-^ 


nmi, ns 

aleetrieity« geology, design, survey, AnddtecturAl^ obdl 
And mechuiioAl design services, etc. 

Hie whole trip was Arranged and planned through 
the office of the TVA at Knoxville, which is its head- 
quarters. I could not see all of the twen^-oiine daiiii 
at the time except visiting some of the more impor- 
tant and bigger ones like the Fontana dam in'Korth 
Carolina, the Norris dam near Knoxville, the Wilson 
dam in Alabama and a few others. It is not that the 
rest of the dams are not worth visiting but that I did 
not have time enough for them. The two big dame 
still under construction are the one damming the 
Watauga stream and the other on the South Holston 
river, a tributary of the Tennessee. Dams under 
construction are really instructive and give an idea as 
to the tremendous work and material involved in 
their construction. Diverting the whole stream-, as is 
being done in the above two cases, through another 
artificial channel and clearing the site the dam 
and its subsequent construction is by itsd^ a tremend- 
ous Job. The neat and clean finished dfmis do irot 
usually give an idea as to the hug^ amouM of labour 
and materials involved. . ,1 

TVA’s chemical plants are at the Wj&On dam at 
Muscles Sho^ in Alabama along with ^ chemical 
engineering unit in which I was specially interested. 



Construction work in progress 
at Watauga Dam 

Also at the Wilscm dam is the malaria control unit 
of the ITA for which I made ibis trip of a thousand 
and odd miles all the way from Columbia Univienity 
in New York City. I was really impressed by ^eir 
diverse methods for controlling: malaria^ . In sU the 
places 1 went to 1 was very cordially reodved and 
riiowii round ; t^ngg were explained wb^ever neeeesdy 
by the loipal officials. In the malaria eiont|ro^ unit a qpe- 
eid leetuto with slides was airanged ;|or m to ^idplAto 
the yai^oue problem involved in tMf agriidt 
lna}a]la.^ In malaria controllings .b^ 
adth new waspqns 

ingenious, meih,p4' ■■TSfA ' 



the larvae to the eim on a tliy surface lind kill *tbbm 
all. Tl^ technique of BDT reeidaal splaying has 
prosehleid is enthtly new approach to the control of 
tnaiaiia. The Tennessee Vailiey Autibority has been 
interdsted the development of this technique and 
its ptilisalibn as a routine methfod for malaria control. 
The eShcft of the routine treatment on an area basis 
was hltbost a complete eliminatiem of anopheline 
mosquitoes. 



Temporary conatruction oificoa, 

Watauga Dam 

The Muscles Shoals chemical plant is a huge 
munition plant inherited by the TVA from World 
War 1 and is now the fertiliser plant for the TVA. 
TVA supplies .fertilisers, to the neighbouring farms at 
a much cheaper and more concentrated foriiv. An 
adequate use. of phosphate fenilisers in the past had 
in part been impeded by its bigli cost to the farmers. 
A group of TVA chemical technicians, aided by expert 
W'ashington resources was set to work in 1033 to 
reduce the cost of producing higlily concentrated phos- 
phate fertilisers. Here chemical engineering came to 
the rescue of the farmers. Today the whole resources 
and production capacity of the Muscles Shoals muni- 
tion ]>lanit are directed towards production of phosphate 
and nitrate fertilisers. They are also intrv^dueing 
liquid ammonia directly as a fertilising manure.* 

The chemical engineering section as such wim 
established in the year 1037 and • is resr^tisible for 
the development and administration of the TVA 
program and policiba 'invohittg research in the fieJd 
of fertilizers and mnhitiot^, the production of such 
materials and ieehnieal directkin and goidUnoe of 
industrial research activitieB based upon the sciences 
of chemistry, chemical engineering and metallurgy. 
The director of the department ,k* responsible to the 
chief co&serVAtive engineer and thtou^ him to the 
|:etteritl manager for planning and administration of 
the wmk of the department. He advises the chief 
Hmns0rys;iive .ehipn«fer od programa and /ieaior polimea. 
Sind ovganisaldon woA m i%1aons with 

otheriiM^^ in the TVA and tfth ^ 

be nolM that thh 


elobe co^operatioti with the' State uidyetltli^ ''Md 
other Oevenunent inshH^u^hms kd w naUcumV 

If one looks at the 'Achievements; of thb TVA 
its record will be seen written in conerete and stM 
and in lahds revived and forests renewed. mte 
' can see what mbdem science can do in a few yc^ to 
• change the face of the earth end the waters. <> The 
wild waters of a wild river have been tamed and 
made to work for the people. Eighty-five thousand 
farms in the seven States use electricity from the WA. 
As a result of low-cost electric power nine out of 
ten wired houses in Chattanooga, Tennessee, now have 
electric refrigeration and three out of four in Knox- 
ville. The total investigation of a biUion dollars in 
river development produces rot only power but also 
benefits of navigation and flood-control. Along with 
the development of a new fl50 miles navigation 
channel, land-locked towns like Guutersville, Alabama, 
became an inland port. Not only this, private indus- 
tries gi*ew up in the valley and the level of the four 
and a half million people in the valley rose within 
the last fifteen years by something like 75%. TVA 
has not only been built by the people but for the 
people. In the wordings of that *'miMt famous book 
of 1M4,*' Democraoy on the March, by liilienthal, 
TVA has been the story of a now kind of pioneering 
— ^{liunf^criug by the people of the Tennessee Valley, 



South Hblston River— the Datn site 
the ^'dreamers with shovels” whp have built tomorrow 
out of yesterday. From a valley whose land was 
barren and scarred with erosion, whose river used its 
great sfbres of energy only for destruction^ they 
created fertile farms, modem productive industiijM 
based on tremendous electric energies of a hamepd 
river, end a thriving commerce utUising \the vniil 
man-made water-ways that serve them also. iAs flshetieii 
and playgrounds. Today the Texmessee Valicy 
farmers milk their cows with eloeixioity, wheip' 
Borneo who earned water pail by pail ^ 
kitchens, stan^ as a symh * * ' 

that M hp achieved hr people 

'bditf wmldttft • AiiuittiiBiP. ' 
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Aiii«iitt*s Ffadi DtfUflMllHi Centre 


AummfB oldest and largest fish-dastributixig eentrr, 
the Fulton Fish Market, is located on ihi Eaat Bivei 
m the heirl of New Vork City. 


Before the war frtoh fish pourcNl into this market 
^roxn all oier the world— by step, by trttdk, and bv 
tram The Fulton market sold brook trout from 
Holland, Dover sole from Eng- 
land, swordfish from Japan, lobster 
tails from South Alnoa^ oqtopus 
from Spam, and green turtles 
from the Caribbean For over 300 
fishing vessels from Canada 
and the U S North Atlantic 
Coast, from tho Gulf of Memro 
and warm southern seas^ lad«n 
aith cod, haddock, lobsters, terra- 
pin, shrimps, and a hundred other 
\anctirs of fiidi, have docked 
e>oty morning %i the big market 
a Inch has been known as the 
Fulton Tish Market for thr past 
(iiitun The hMor^ of the mirket 
gfxfi ba(k to 1054, when Amwean 
Indiins bi ought tlieii fish to 
New Yoik Citj's first fidh market 
on tins same Mte 

With the coming of World 
Wir II, United Stales fishing 
ach(»oneH and fisliermen ha\e had 
to work hnider than ever bcfoie 



An Amcru in fiehmg vessel, loaded with a raigo of Iwh, sailing for the 
iultou fish Muket 


Agiinst a background of modem 
sk^sciipcis ind business hmldinga 
maiking the fiiunual dibtnct of 
Jhe eitv, the Fullou Fish Miikct 
ronduits its liusiucss lu many old 
aarehouHcB and slapping cilices 
that were built m the davs when 
gieat sulmg abips docked at then 
dooH from famous poits of the 
bevtn S<as All yeir long dav 



and night, m blistcimg heat and 
fieesitig told, fearless Amencan 
hslieroKu sail through fogs and 
gales, over the rough, trcaiheiouh 


waleiH of the Atlantic, iiskmg 
thoir lives to catch the fish, to 
help feed the United States and 
dHnng wai the U S armed forces 
and the United Nations. 

Ftsh was not rationed in the 
Umted States during ume of wai 
there was a tremendous 
demand for fish ag a food 

subetitute for Fudicnntm ttm QlouoeStc^r rest in bunks on board their ship after unload- 

of firti to mjliaa ouUeto «I1 flfver Every dey tbe Fidtcm market haacUee 6B0;000,to 1/I0O4)O( 
ttw^ ,***•* “»*«• M wen ee to the ^ 8, ermed forces poands of 8wih fish The neft uhp biuig thoee caiioee te 
rk^ « depote for the ITiiited Nations Fnitoa Ebh Msrimt are sturdy iepreieata(s\es of ssany 
mA iSH^^L-**^*"***" **♦**■» w***!***®**. natwwij^Him DjaiUkl SMss i lft e i aida ■jwdude, 

M Mores OwMcboiA fhe «uei» l»»eefrMb Ca^OedooEwnSSeMVJkiM 


American l^h(*rnicn cast their heavy nets for fish American fi?hcTman hoists a ptianl. luna fish 

to seJl at tlio Fulton Fish Market in the heart from his ship to the ti ^cks 



lo^ t>ieT of Fulton Fish Mailcet stand fresh- 
7 peeked bsmls of fish ready for riupm^ 


American dock worken weigh ood filrii in IkfiJ : 
1. . ^ Fttltop ^ JAaaicst 
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cbast,. Creeks sjeid Cubm from the Gulf 4if Mmaeo, During the war^ the D. S. armed forces coQfumed 
rVench Canadians, Italians and doandinavians, aC well more than half of all frqsen fish in the United States^ 
as a wide veriety of Anglo-Saxon types from the and great quantitiee of canned fish were shipped over- 



An American truck driver examining an assort- 
ment of 9 hri*mps, halibut and mackerel in a 
restaurant windt3w 


Fishermen from Gloucester, a famous American 
fishing port, prepare for a trip wliile their boat 
is docked at the Fulton Fish Market 


fishing ports of the U. B. Northeastern States called seas to United Nations bat tlcf runts. Today* to the 
Now England. They have enriched America’s fishing United Nations and the home front, Fulton Fish 
hidustiy through techniques developed in their native Market is distributing fish in greater quantities than 
lands over a period of centuries. ever before.-- 1/5//SI. 

^; 0 : 

COMAffiNT AND CRITiaS»l 

PrwbMjalism in Aasam 

Fob Boino lime past ve $Bd a sordid epeot^^ <d. both tbo. Chairman and the Member of the foeentlsr* 
provineialism in all its nakednosa all over Ia<ha, 1 formod Service ComnisBion for that railway happened 
rea% wondor irhat are things coming to. If each to be Assamese. Without meaning anjr disretiiteet to 

province thinks of ite own parochial interest, what anybedy. I must say (bat this Statement is a travesty 

^sins of India. ' I do not lev a momynt hold any of troth. I iiave it on unciuestionable. Bulbority ^that 
Wnf for uqr particular ' province. I am wysdf a it was the Government of India who ordered that the 
«ngali, but I do not spare any Bengali when I find ChajiTman of the Commisson muat be Mr. Baroa, an 

me Isaet trace of provincialism in his tbou^ts aitd Assameee Ol&ver . cd the railway, whi^ by the way. 

7*^' s was lbs .District IVaffio Supedntendent «t XunufinC 

I- I hare been keenly wat<d)ing the reemit develop* and IThp in ooa^ence b«l‘ to be . bansfeited to 
alents on the Assam Riulway It pained me much to ftiniil Is tsdifr over tMe. new The Com- 
a statement of the Chief Adnwisbntive Officer monipid nf ^ , Aasam -OovenMaeitt pubiiaM P# 
« that Railway ttat H wae-a ante ooinoidSQce that it wwMaade.^sar tbat-the Servioo Con* 




miaiotL ofSk ibe Asskm Haili^iiy whiob was set txp, at 
their instance would womi of two 'sons of the aoil* 
is much more suggestive than the oook-and-buU stmy 
with which the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Assam Railway tried to dupe the Press reporters. 

There is, however, one very surprising aspect in 
tiiis interesting episode. It is the Government of 
India who normally issue Press Notes or Communi- 
ques regarding formation of a new Department or u 
new organisation on railways which are controlled 
by the Government of India. In this instance, how- 
ever, it was the ^Vssam Governtnent who took the 
initiative to issue a Communique on a subject which 
concerns the Central Government. Why this depar- 
ture from tlic usual practice? Is it to tell the world 
^gleefully that Che (Central Govc'rnment have been 
forced to give way to violent agitation? Is this not 
going to,. encourage people to foment fresli trpiiblc 
as they now iiave got positive proof that their violent 
Unti-Bcngali agitation has MJcceeded beyond their 
must fantastic eX]>ect.ation? In any cose, why arc the 
Centidl Government mum? Are they ashamed to 
own up their diseraccful conduct in surrendering to 
the mischiu\^ua propaganda of a mushroom growth, 
the AssattL' Jatiya Mahasabha wliich flourished on the 
tacit suppoi't of the ruling authorities in Assam? Are 
they fighting shy to admit that a small cloud ^ 
biggie than a man’s hand which could have been 
easily subdued with ..a alight firmnesss on their part 
was allowed to assume a serious proportion by their 
lamentable lack of imagination and foresight? Are 
they staggered at the result of their own folly in 
adopting a policy of appeasement from the very 
brginxung? It i» a pity that they liavc forgotten the 
lessons tauglit by the Muslim League 1 At times I 
doubt if tlio Transport Minister of the Government 
of India is functioning or the old bureaucracy is 
carrying on merrily according to good old methods. 

Bengal has undoubtedly fallen on evil days. 
There is a remarkable dearth of leadersliip in all 
affairs of life. It is even moiT remarkable in the 
journalistic field where the mantle of those fearless 
intcllocfual giants like the Ghosh Brothers, Sir 
Surendranath, Sj. Rsmananda Chatterjeo, Sj* S^mn- 
sundar Chakrabarty and men of their ilk whose 
mighty pen was a veritable tenor to the erring 
officials and agents of Britisli Imperialism with its 
enormous resources, has fallen on mealy-mouthed 
pigmies who have not the courage of their conviction 
and wiw can be duped by even a third-rate non- 
Bengali. Otherwise, how can thi^ swallow on obvious- 
ly misleading statement of that wily gentleman who 
explained in his Press Conference that it was a 
accident that the Service Comtahuon of the Aasam 
Railway consists of two Assamese Offieers only. Could 
they not it verified from any oth«r purees? Have 
they not seen what 'the Assam XWbtine* Of Qauhati 
wrote on the sobject and was not the 'Pim Commih 


nique hf {he - Assam Ooverlimemt dear enoufl^ to 
dimming leaders that ihe whole thing was arranged 
at the dictation of the Atfsam Government? The 
Assam .Goyemmept were honest .enough to state in 
that vefiy Cmhmunique that they never believed 
the Railway Administration ever discriminated against 
Assamese. If so, could not our Press Reporters enquire 
why the Assam Government insisted on a purely 
Assamese Commission of their own choice? Is it not 
obvious enough that it was just to secure special 
indirect favour for Assamese candidates or to enable 
the Assam Government to have a voice in the selec- 
tion? These are pertinent Questions and it is very 
unfortunate that not a single Bengali paper thought 
it fit to raise them. Even those who arc fully 
acquainted with facts dared not publish them. 

Viewed from another angle also we have every 
reason to question the proj^riety of such an all* 
Assamese Commission. As you are all aware, Btmgalees 
form one-third of the total pofuilation of Assam. If 
to this is added the Bongalec's of Dooars and Cooch 
Behar Sections, 50 per cent of the population of the 
area served by the Assam Railway would easily 
consist of Bengalees. Knowing as we do the narrow 
racial policy followed by the present Assam Gfovern- 
ment, it is a matter for serious consideration whether 
this large number of Bengalees can -expect any 
justice in the hands of an all-Assamese Railway Ser- 
vice Commission, sponsored by the Assam Government. 
The fate of Sylhetoc employees is a pointer. . The 
CVntral Government could not protect them. Similar 
would be the fate of the refugees from East Bengal 
who are o-penly bated by almost all Assamese. It was 
really a groat blunder to allow the Assam Govern- 
ment to be in virtual control of railway employees. 
Ordinarily no one would have taken any exception 
to the formation of a wholly Assamese Sendee Comr 
mission. But the circumslances that led to their 
selection are bound to make them subservient to the 
Assamese influence. Can the Central Government say 
that the selection of the personnel of the CommisBion 
has been made with due regard to their strengtii of 
/.‘baracter so that they may be able to withstand 
influence of all kinds? 

Another thing that rises uppermost in my mhid 
is why there should not be a nominee of the Bengal 
GoveMUnent in this Commisrion when part of the 
Assam Railway is in Bengtd. Shall I be correct to 
assume that legatee interests do not matter so long 
as Assamese are appeased? Will Dr. Bidhan Roy 
take a leal out of Premier Bardolm's book? If v 
wholly Assamese Service^ Gonimission is justified for 
the few jobs in Assam Railway, i whoUy Bengali* 
Commistion is absedately essential for the numaibfls 
jobs on Urn Bengal portion of the £. 1. and B. 
lUilway. 'Will Dr. Roy take the hint ? v 

Bmsii 8gN 



DEAF AMD VOm HELEN KELLER ON WORLD-WIDE tOUR 


To carry to the countnes of tbe Qrieitt and the 
2^ear East her crusade for recognition of the usefui- 
noss of the blind to the society in which they live. 
Miss Helen Keller, who in infancy waa doprived of 
sight, hearing, and speech (she regained the faculty 
of speech through the untiring efforts of her tutor) 
by a severe illness, and who so overcame this almost 
insurmountable handicap as to become one of the 
world’s most notable women, left New York City on 
March 17 on the first leg of a year-long journey that 
will take her through virtually all countries of the 
Orient. 

Now 68 years old, Miss Keller is famed as an 
author and lecturer, and in an honors graduate of 
RadclilTe College, Boston, Massachusetts. She is 
undertaking llie long and arduous trip, slie said, while 
she is still physically able to do so, to emancipate 
the minds and spirits of her fourteen million fellow- 
blind, and to bring them hope that they soon may 
be able to take their rightful place in human society. 
She will appeal to governments and peoples **lo dispel 
their ancient superstitions concerning blindness; to 
inaugurate programs of education and rehabilitation 
of their blind millions and to hasten to do everything 
possible in the field of prevention of blindness.” 

‘T am not a teacher or a preacher,” Miss Keller 
said. “I am just a happy witness to the light that God 
shods upon handicapped human beings throughout the 
earth” 


and president. This society is an inter-denominational, 
non-sectarian agency for the publication and distribu- 
tion of i^ligious literature in Ikaills, and Miss Keller’s 
tour marks the estonsion of its services to a world- 
wide scale. The society publishes monUxty the John 
Milton MagaHne, a Braille digest of the best religious 
articles appearing in current periodipals for the ''sighted, 
and Dtaoovery, a religious magasine for boys and girls, 
containing inspirational stories, articles, and poeins. 
Both mogasines are distributed without charge to 
anyone requesting them. 



Her present plan is to conduct her crusade through 
speeches at public meetings, visits* with government 
officials, and to homes and schools for the blind and 
deaf in the key cities of each country. 

Last year Mias Keller toured Europe on the same 
mission, to bring hope and encouragement to some of 
the world’s millions of blind people, and to prove to 
disbelievers that blindness does not incapacitate n 
human being so far as service to humanity is eon- 
eerned. 

Tentative itinerary of Miss Keller’s tour ineludes 
^its to AuMiralia and New Zealand, Japan, Korea, 
China:, India and Pakistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Leb^on, and Palestine. She has tentatively planned 
to visit, between Januaiy 4 and Pebruaiy 40, 1010, the 
wties of Calcutta, Madm, Bangalore, Velloir^ 'nevan- 
^re, Nagpur, New Delhi, .Booribiay, Lahore, and 
Karachi, although the final itinecaiy will be subieet to 
®«^ltations with government representatives, the 
Association for the Welfare of th« Bliad, the 
Hatio^ Christian Council d India, the M-tiuBa 
Women, and other groutw. 

» (poMowd % Jotm 

aodetr lot ^ Kiwi, of nUek oho io iotudol 


Mi« Hebii KtXUf 


Origiiwll, fouaded for the btiud of the United 
Stetai^ the eociety, tivovgh ito intblieetioiu, hM e& 
temdMt its aenriees to inohi^ Omeda, ^tb Aamiea. 
and Bottle. Bstenaioa of ito eervioea to' the Orio^ 
ttd Near Baat, it wu reeea% ahBoaaeed, wiS be 
B»ifced bgr iwblieatioiu. |b fUedfig BtaiOe .for Mpiffhw 
httd»; ha Tdiigu BraiOl fw SoiiKh in Peniatt 
BniOe foe' Irani ba'iCpeeatt.Biaine io^ iC<^; and in 
Antony IW lotMt. OW»n, Biroooielr it 


u mmA sBcs^s&i miwic AnrAst 

Bt P. K/SANEBn, HJU. (Swedaa) 


A the Soviet Uaioa recently arrived in 

Paiia undtt obvor cd thd doeM aecreei^. He gave out 
Ui name aa Qulishvili and he figured as a mysteiy^an 
in Parisian life. He was said to hold the rank of a 
Lieuianant^Oolonel of the Rod Army, who, according 
to a rumour, was the man who recently held the 
'reapondbte post of the Chief of the Russian Intelligence 
Service in die occupied sonc oC^Austria. Just about the 
aaine time a certain news-agency of Paris came out 
tfi& the sensational news that the real identity of this 
man had been established beyond doubt as being the 
Sovipt General Khaparidae, whose statement regarding 
the secret plans of the Union, was also published 
simultaneously by the same agency. It reads as 
foUows : 

‘ The plans that have been drawn up by the two 
departments of the Red Army Geueral-StafiT, one of 
wliieh is entrusted with the work of administration and 
0]«gaiiisation and the other witih matters relating to 
mObUtmti(m, provided for the mobilisation of 12D 
diviaiens^^ ^e 1st of Januaiy, 1948, in addition to 
the /thirty special divisions, each having twice its 
uorUMd strength and deployed in the occupied sones 
of. the Uiii^. This will provide the Union with a peaco- 
tme strenjiih au army of lg00,0CK> fully equipped 
men. These divisions have been grouped inlo six army- 
corps, each employed at a particular strategic point of 
the Union's long frontier-line, which iu the opinion of 
experts might prove vulnerable to attack by the enemy 
m'A jUtiire war. Northern Army will have Lenin- 
grad as its base of operatioAia, the Western in intondt'd 
to ’operate from its base at Minsk, the Caucasian Army 
is based at Tiflis. The Army stationed in Tiirkestan, 
will have two separate operational bases, one at Tas- 
kent and the other at Fmnse, while the Army in the 
**Dalnie Vostock" (the Par East) will have bases at 
Chita and Vladivosiock. The strategically clear- 
sighted Mandial Klim .Voroshilov, who is also & 
member of' the highest Defence Council of the Union, 
holdg the command of the Northern Army. The forty- 
two year old Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, who 
greatly impremed themed Army with his slogan "Vic- 
toiy must bo carv'ed out of stone and not imprinted on 
loam" has boon appointed the commander of the 
Western Army. Mar^al Zhuko^'', wlio is considcrod to 
be the ablest general in the Red Army and whose 
strategy was mainly re«i|)onsible. for the successful 
reduction of the Mannerhcim Line, which was obn«a* 
demd by the Finns to be an impregnable lino of forti^ 
fieations, will command the Bauthem Army. The black- 
moustached Marshal Ivan Bagmorian has been entrusted 
with the task of leading the C!!auci^an Army and the 
reputed Marshal Simyon Th^<^heiiko has been given 
the command of liho aripX' :^Ucaied in Tuikortan, 
while the Supreme Command of the Army in the 
Tar Saal has gone to the eorpident .Maishsl Rodioni 


Malinovsky, who so sucoesidully . carried out the 
eotthter-sttdek in BtaUngikd, iwhich tdmed the tide' of , 
the war definitely in favour of the Russians, and who 
finally closed the arms of the gigantic pincers by 
effecting a (meeting with Rokossovsky. Out of this army 
of IjOOjbOO men at least 800,000 may be mckoned as 
miobile troops that at regular intervals are reptaeisd by 
the newly called-in. But aboiit a million men in the 
army serve as profes^onal soldiers * throughout their 
life. These six army^orps employed at different 
strategic points on the Union’s frontiers are all self- 
contained and independent units as regards OperaUpnal 
tactics and administrative policy. One of the funda- 
mental principles of Soviet military strategy, which is 
specially cared for by all ranks of the amiy is based 
on the doettine "Adinia Voinaia Doktriua" (the doc- 
trine of waging war on a unified basis). According to 
tills principle, a common pool fur the successful 
utilisation of all tlie available technical, tactical, 
strategic and material n^sources of the army must be 
created and the method of conducting warfare should 
be meticulously planned and perfected behind the front 
before the actual starting of hostilities. The Russians . 
have also plana ready for dropping big armies from the 
air behind an would-be enemy’s lines of communica- 
tions and supplies. The delicate pi'oblom with regard 
to the actual production of (he atom l>o-mb is however 
giving the Russian High Command a cause- for 
heada(fhe, though it is 'now an open secret that they 
have full knowledge of the complicated process, of 
manufacturn of this type of bomb. In the opinion of 
experts Molotov did not mince matters when he made 
a dark innuendo about such a possibility in one of his 
public speeches held in Moscow recently. But the snag 
about the whole tiling lies perhaps in the fact that 
up till now they have not made such progress in this 
direction as to be able to proceed immediately with its 
manufacture on a large-scale industrial basis. All the 
same they have started setting up throe factories for 
this secret purpose iu eastern Siberia, which are me- 
pected to work on a satiafacteny productive basis 
within the next twelve or eighteen months. Against the 
^background of these secret activities of the RumaaSi 
which mis^t have been prompted by dark and siaiater 
miotives, the fact that the Soviet High Command have 
got scent of a scientific method veeentJy devetof^oA, by 
tlie Amerieans for strategic atomd>ombing, stands out 
m bold relief in the present politioal se^p of the 
World. The Russiaiui have little doubt in. the effective* 
ness of ' this method with the help of vrhkfii the 
Americans can easily tender the Rustian oil4eKb at 
Baku and the othem that lie not far away 
sea-coast usel^ by aleni'l^amibtiig. not 
proper but a certam area oif this 4iea sifiroknding Aesa’. 
By their prokimity to the sen most dP the Ruotf olL 
thus pnorve imy voinerable to attaekii hA 
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IS a War^ 


«nei&y omrying a dei^y load M atom hpm^m. 

The (ril-^fioldi at Baku couatitute > oae of the most 
important soutpes of the TJiUioa*s war potential, which 
by virtue of their close proadmify to the Caspian 1^ 
can be very easily put out of action by the droppins 
of a few atom bombs on this inland salt-water lake. 
This possibility has made the Russian High Command 
extremely nervous as th^ fully realise that failing to 
maintain the full productivity of these oil-fields they 
ca4 hardly cariy on a war for a long time with tho 
Western democracies. Keeping tliis threatening danger 
in view the Russian General-iStaff luive started work 
in feverish haste cu a gigantic military project, in- 
volving the construction of a huge screen lookiag 
exactly Hke an unfolded parachute on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, for the purpose of preventing radio- 
active COD tamina lion from vitally affecting the nearby 
oilfields. Though the Russians may not have yet suc- 
ceedc^d in making the desired progi'ess in the manu- 
facture of the atom bomb yet it must be concede<l 
that with regard to V-weapons they are already well- 
advanced for meeting any contingency in a future war. 
They liave, of late, particularly devoted their energies 
to the development of these pilotless, propeller-driven 
aerial projectiles for long-range bombing. It is reported 
that such a high degree of precision-bombing has 
already been attained with tliesc weapons that from 
the Jong distance of 1,400-2,000 kilometres they can be 
effectively used on specified militaiy targets with 
chances of near misses being as low as only 2-3 miles 
on the average. An experimental station for this 
purpose has been set ii;j at u place in eastern 
Siberia, which . is ' very close to the Kamchatka 
peninsula. 

• The Russian High Command is of the opiniot^ 
Dial their chances of victory in a war will be mucli 
greater, if they can somehow put it off to a iNiitable 
time in the future, when they will have fully deve- 
loped these imd -other deadly lethal weapons of war. 
Wi^ this lA^ject in view, the Kremlin is doing its befet 
to pi event the outbreak of a worldfconfiict in the near 
future. . Bii% none the less the 'Russians are prepared 
for any eventuality and have drawn up plans for suc- 
cessfully competing a war. Fiim in their conviction 
that tlie demsiye battle in a future war will be fought 
out in the **Balnie Vostpek” .(The Far East), the 
Russian , General-Staff are strongly fortifying their 
existing bases and oonstructing new strategic ones in 
Siberia, t^e viewpoint of the Rosatun General- 

Staff, the thW World War against the Western Demo- 
cracies co^d have only t^o important phases. The 
kc^ to success in. the first phase can be provided. only 
by a quick occupation of the whole of Western Europe. 
It is looked upon as a cpmparatively eaiy task, fmr the 
^ueceoful fulfihnent of which only the help of those 
troD'ps that constitute the piresent peace-time army of . 
^ Union phu the hdp of the troops employed on the 
Home Firont is cpiuddefOd moia than to mat<di 

the conffdned anmei- of the Westem PpWeii TSioy 

» 


hope to be able^ to finuh off this affair k {he course 
of 3, or 4 weeks only. As there is no goom for. 
comiplaoeiioy and over-oonfidenoe k their, military 
their calculations must have been based on 
certain concrete facta. The second phase of the opera- 
tions will begin with a Mts’-offensive on the Ibeiian 
Peninsula, simultaneously with the forcing of the 
Mediterranean by large contingents of highly^ equipped 
troops whose primary objective would be to establish 
a firm foot-hold in Noijk Africa, while another arm 
of their pincer-movement will be povided by a power- 
ful thrust thr&ugb Persia, Ikq and Syria towards the 
strategically important Sues Canal. *^6 Russian 
Geueral-Siaff have plans well in hand for bringing to 
a successful conclusion the second ipjbase of tho war in 
just about three months time. If their plaUs do not 
misfire, they hope to be able to neutralise quic/kly and 
swiftly the whole of the Mediterranetia atea, atfer 
which they will be free to give more attentioa to tlie 
vital tadc of protecting and securing thetr flank against 
a possible attack from the British Isles, , the strongest 
bastion of demoeratio freedom in ' Europie. e 

Inmdred divisions are considered suffif^nt for -this 
purpose and half of this strength will k ait; pi^i^ab^ty 
be composed of Bulgarians, Jugoslavs Csecho- 
slovaks. The third and last phase of the wear,' according 
to them, will begin in the F^r East, where they will be 
then free to rush their crack divisions from the West 
for the final and decisive show-down, which, according 
to expert Russian military opinion, will take place in 
China. Here the straggle of the giants is expected to 
last for a pretty long time. The beginning' of the last 
phase of the war will see the Rustians throwing in a 
colossal army of 100 divisions, sufficiently fekforcefl 
by a large number of Chinese Ccmtnunists, and once 
China is completely overrun the Russians hope to bp 
able to offer a comprondse-peace to the U. S. based 
on an 'equitable' diiiikkn of the World ink two 
separate and distinct iphetes of influence. The Busrian 
plan, if accepted by the U. S. A«, Will give tiie lormer 
complete mastery over the whole of Europe excepting 
tile British Isles, the whole of North Africa, thb Near 
and the Middle East and China, while the U. 8. A. will 
hold an undisputed sway over India, lfido4I!hina, 
Indonesia, South America, the British Use with her 
colonies and Japan. 

The main pre-ocei^ation of the Russiaas for 
present time is not so much the atom bomb as the 
vital question bocw to confront the Wcetem . Powers 
with e political fait aceampU: It is, 'hwwfiver, believed 
th&t once they succeed in manufactmkg ^om bombs, 
a new sitnation k world-pditios might natuctilly arise 
mating a oulitafy deadlc^, for whieh only flclu- 
tion wotdfk lie k a oompromise^peace. ' The Russian 
Qeaerel^teff is at the seme tiom. keeping themselves 
busy With'ihe. aU-km^knt ahd 

koaiw ofvfeenikg th^ eihea^^ the 

ipitn of aaotier .ww out k the 

nkw iiitak k sikle . 



WAS ASOKA RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE MADRYA EBIPIRE? 

By Pbop. SACHINDRA KUMAR BANERJBE, va. 


Asoka occupies a unique position in the ranks of 
world's great rulers. He combined in himself the 
qualities of a great soldier and a statesman. He was 
the master of a vast empire which he ruled benevo- 
lently and efficiently. So long Asoka lived he 
maintained intact the grand fabric of the Mauiyu 
Imperial organisation reared by the genius of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the dynasty. Bub no 
sooner had the great Muurya emperor passed away, 
than the decline of the empire began. Historians who 
have laboured to, find a satisfactory cause of the 
downfall of the Mauiya dynasty, have made Asoka's 
peacopolicy responsible for the break-up of the 
empire. According to their learned opinions, the 
deliberate abandonment of military activity under- 
mined the strength of the empire's capacity for 
defence and so when after his death the barbarians 
from outside as well as tlic self-seekera within his 
empire began to raise their heads, the successors ^ 
Asoka could nut protect the empire. Dr. H. C. Ray* 
choudhury commenting on the iiacifk* policy pursued 
by Asoka remarks, 'India needed men of the calibre 
of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her protection 
against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer.'*^ 
Was Asoka really a dreamer? Was he not a realist 
who could understand the real needs of his empire 
and people? A careful study of the Asokan inscrip- 
tioDs makc8 .it clear that Asoka was not a visionary 
without any touch with the realities and Asoka was 
not really resq:M>nsible for the downfall of the empire. 

In order to explain the causes of tlie decline of 
an empire, wc should bear in mind tliat decay is the 
doom of all nations as of all men. History records 
the rise and fall of empires. No empire on earth can 
be permanent. Sooner or later it must go. The great 
Muslim hi.s(A)ruin Ibn Klialdun has pointed out the 
different stages of empire's life after which te.., 
years) it will die. It may be taken for granted, that 
empii'es or kingdoms cannot exist permanently on 
earth. But at the same time we should try to hud 
•out the causes of the decline of the empires.. Bore in 
the case of tine Maurya empire we 'should tiy to 
disprove the responsibility of Asoka for its coIlai>6c. 

It has been said that Asoka after the Kalinga 
war had sheathed his sword and employed the vast 
resources of his empire to the propagation of his 
message of non-violence and good-will and tlie result 
was the neglect of the defence of the kingdom which 
pronounced th^ doom of the vast empire after his 
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death. Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Hindus 
who were religious-minded, were made more religious 
throuid^ Asoka's preachings and became indifferent to 
state politics, and naturally after the death of Asoka, ^ 
when the empire was threatened by the barbarian 
invaderS/ they could not offer resistance.' It has 
been further said that if Asoka would not have 
abandoned the traditional Maurya policy of war and 
aggression, he might have conquered the extreme 
South of the Indian peninsula and other parts of the 
Eastern and Central Asia and the Mauiya Empire 
vrould not have collapsed after his death.* 

Is the statement that the Maurya empire would have 
been enlarged farther and would not have collapsed 
if Asoka would have followed the traditional Mauiya 
policy of war and aggression and not the policy 
non-violence, a correct one ? The hutoria;na, who And 
fault in- AsdEa’s policy of peace and good-will, perhaps 
have in their mind the famous saying of the great 
Mogul, Ald^ar, “A monarch, should be ever intent on 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against 
him."* Akbar meant to say that the weakness of the 
king and army would encourage the neighbouring 
rulers who might take opportunity of this weakness. 
But Asoka was certainly not a weak king. He was not 
inferior to Akbar in valour and prowess. Nobody dared 
to revolt during his reign. Asoka without being ever 
intent on conquest, gave no opportunity to his neigh- 
bours "to rise in arms against him." The historians' 
who think that the giving up of the traditional policy 
of war and aggression by A^ka was the cause of the 
downfall of the Maurya empire, probably take war 
and conquests as sure guarantees of the empire. But 
History gives verdict against their theory. If wars and 
conquests would have been effective saieguavds agslnst 
the disruptive forces that cause the decline of an em- 
pire, why the empires built by the great generals of 
the world collapsed after their death? Hanhavardban 
was a mighty warrior and carved out a Vfaat empire, 
but why his empire broke down immediately after Ms 
death? Alauddin Khalji, one of the greatest eon- 
queroFB of India, who never sheathed his gword like 
Asoka, and rather always used it on the neighbouring 
kings could not make it stand on an everlasting 
foundation. Even during his lifetime the authority of 
the emperor ceased to command respect and insurrec* 
tionaiy movements, were set on foot in the outlying 
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provinces of tho empire. In the words of the MusUni 
chronicler, Barani, 'Tortune proved ae usual fickle; 
and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him** and the 
mighty monarch, *bit his own flesh with fury’ as he 
saw the work of his lifetime being "undone Wore his 
eyes. 

The reign of Aurangeeb, which saw the Mughal 
empire reach its greatest extent, also witnessed the 
Unmistakable signs of its decline and disruption. 
Aurangseb was not non-violent like Asoka and hia 
reign wim a vast military campaign. Like Charlemagne 
lie had no hesitation in acting on the principle that 
kingdom-taking was the buRinc'ss of the kings and 
immediately after hia accesaion to* the throne, he 
plungetl himself into wars which occupied many years 
of his long reign. But what was the result of his long 
campaign— failure and chaos 1 He had ‘to spend the last 
26 years of hia life in tents and wear out the empire's 
revenue, army and organised administration as, well m 
his own health in an unending and fruitless struggle.’^ 

Alexander, one of the greatest conquerera of the 
world, who was always intent on conquest and created 
a vast empire within 13 years only, and gave zio 
opportunity to the neighbouring rulers to rise in arms 
against him, also could not prevent the break-up of 
his empire after his death. 

Napoleon, mod^n world’s greatest general who 
within a short time, created a vast French empire, 
could not also stop the imposing fabric of his empire 
falling to the ground. 

The. above accounts will make it clear to the 
students of history that wars and conquests are not 
nc!cessary guarantees of the empires and the opposite 
» principle of war and aggression, i.e., peace and non- 
violence, is not the cause of the decline and downfall 
' of the kingdoms. If the constant use of army could 
be regarded as effective measures* for arresting the 
progress of decline, the mighty empire of Alauddin 
Khalji and of Aurangseb would not have collapsed 
soon after their demise. The causes of the decline of 
the empires of world’s great generals and conquerors— 
Alauddin, Aurangseb, Charlemagne, Alexander and 
Napoleon— are not the same, but one point is oertain 
that constant wars could not . stop the decline of th^r 
empires. On the other hand, in some cases, the ware 
and conquests were contributory causes to the down- 
fall of the empires. As already pointed out, 
Aurangseb’s incessant warfare ruined the resources 
of the country and (tisorganised the administr^ve 
system which hastened the process of a disintegration 
of the empire. Napoleon’s lust for conquest ruined 
, him. His insatiable ambition led himi to extend his 
power to the breaking-point. ‘‘His empire was built 
up by war and conquest and so it was environed by 
the btred qf the conquered. Based on force it could 
' be maintained only by force.” But when the irco hand 
of Napoleon passed sway, the empire fell. 
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Thus the theory that Asoka’s empire would not 
have collapsed so soon after his death, had he pursued 
the traditional policy of war and aggression, cannot 
stand. When we see that the empires of the above- 
mentioned great conquerors could not last long after 
their death, where was then the guarantee that Asoka’s 
empire would have lasted, if he adopted the tradi- 
tional policy — ‘kingdom-taking is the business of the 
kings*? On the other hand, it may be said that had 
Asoka pursued a policy of wanton aggression like 
Alauddin Khalji and Aurangseb, he would see like 
them that his works were being undone before his 
eyes. 

Were the non-violent and peace policy of Asoka 
responsible for the decline of the Maurya empire? 
Historians who hold Asoka responsible for the break- 
up of the empire, think tliat after Kalinga war Asoka 
became a monk and dealt only with the religious 
affairs and neglected the army— the pillar of the 
empire. No inscription of Asoka goes to support 
such theory. It is true that the miseries of the 
Kalinga campaign, the suffermgs of the prisoners and 
the wailings for the dead so struck him with remorse 
that he became averse to war and conquest, and 
enunciated a new theory of conquest, m., conquest by 
Dhamma (Dhamma-Vijaya), but that does not and 
cannot prove that Asoka became a dreamer wlw 
neglected the political affairs of the country, when 
the Yavanas were knocking at the gate of India. He 
never neglected the administration of the country. 
Asoka’s inscriptions prove that he inherited from his 
predecessors a well-organised bureaucratic government 
and utilised its machinaiy to its fullest advantage for 
maintaining peace and order within the realm. He 
was not in favour of the liquidation of his empire. His 
devotion to religion and aversion to war did not mean 
that he was indifferent to state politics. Asoka knew 
that if his new Bcheme-<-Dhamina Vijaya— jwas to be 
put into practice, it was necessary that peace and 
tranquillity must reign in place of chaos and lawless- 
ness. And peace could only be maintained by a strong 
and efficient ruler. Asoka understood that the Maurya 
empire needed no further extension of frontiers, but 
the retention and consolidation of what it already 
possessed. He rightly thought that wars, and conquests 
would bring untold miseries to mankind and it was 
the duty of the kings not to indulge in wanton 
oggressioa. ' The king should consolidate their 
quests and should devote themselves to the material 
and moral well-being of their subjects. This is what 
Asoka did after the Kalinga war. He did not become 
indifferent to worldly objects. In that case he would 
have reUounoed the world and become a Buddhist 
BhikAu^ But Asoka did. not do so. Cb the cimtrary, 
insoriptidns and oiher authentic reepnfa show that 
Asoka iretasned to the last his moebarful pempnality 
niliag jrtate^oBd chureh alike with a strong handL ^ 
As^Ba'Hvad nebodv tie nesflS 
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of the empire. We gather from hie ifiscription* that 
hr warned the neighbouriiig rulers that they should 
not tiy to break the peace of his realm. Asoka no 
doubt eeut -mesBagea of love and freedom to the 
people of his neighbouring kingdoms, but his freedom 
had one restriction. *TrecdoiD must not violate 
morality. The sovereignty of Right enthroned in the 
place of Might must be maintained/' While anxious 
**to secure thca^love and confidence of the" borders" 
Asoka was equally anxious *'to set thenr moving on 
the path of piety.** The forest folks were warned not 
'*to continue in their evil ways that they be not 
chastised". 

The king who thus could maintain peace and 
order in his realm and who could warn the borderers 
not to disturb the perwe of his empire and at the same 
time laboured to change the hearts of his own subjecta 
as well thosf? of others living in the neighbouring 
kingdom so that the peoples of different kingdoms 
might Jive hapruly side by side, could not be regarded 
as a dreamer and his policy of peace and goodwill 
Were not certainly causei> of the downfall of his 
empire. Had Asoka been turned into a dreamer after 
the Kalinga war, the foreigners nvoitld certainly have 
invaded his country and put an end to his rule, dm 
the foreigners did not, venture to touch his realm 
during his lifetime. On the contrary, wo know that 
friendly relations were maintained by the foreign 
potentates with the Maurya king. And cordiu] relar 
tion in ancient time was possible only among the 
equals. Had Asoka been a weak king, the foreigners 
would not have allowed his empire to rest in peace. 
Asoka was certainly more powerful than the foreign 
kings, who thought it proper to maintain peace with 
the mighty Maurya emperor,. If. he were a dreamer, 
the Yavanas who were knocking at the gat© of India, 
would have broken the gate and raptured at least 
the frontier of his kingdom. But such a thing did not 
happen. Thus it is clear that Kalinga war could not 
make him a dreamer. Hr remained as powerful a.<i he. 
had been before the Kalinga war. The only differ- 
enee which we notice in Asoka after the war, was 
that he was against, war which, instead of benefiting 
humanity, did cause sufferings to mankind. 

We, the people of the 2(Hh century, who have 
unfortunate opportunities of witnessing two destruc- 
tive worid wars, realise the soundness of Asoka's ytews 
«m war and aggression and peace and non-violence. 
1'he politicians of the present day are endeavouring 
to save humanity from wars and to maintain peace 
among the different states and to abolish the causes 
of war altogether. Are the present-day statesmen to 
be regarded as dreamers ? It is true that th^ failed 
to fulfil their aims in the past, but there is possibility 
of miceeas in future. In past they failed because 
ihe diplomats of the different states were not sinewr® 
in their aims and attitudes and mioreover there 


not a strong machinaiy to control the diScrent 
states. The League of Nations failed because UkO 
great state cared to obey it. But Asoka was sincere 
in his aims and attitude. He was not like Mr. 
OhurchiD,’ Mr. Truman, or M. Stalin, who in 
the name of maintaining peace in the world arc tryii^ 
to secure strategic positions for their countries and 9/i 
a result Suspicion is growing in the mind of the 
people of the world about their intentions. Asoka’s case 
was different. Nobody doubted his intentions and 
purpose.s. His aims and ideals were translated into 
action. So when he assured the unsubdued people that 
"they should not be afraid of him, but sliould trust 
him, and should rc'crive from him not sorrow but 
happiness,*’ he was really believed by them. Asoka 
sinofueJy hoT>ed to abolish unnoccBsary wars and to 
seimrc the love and confidence of his subjects as well 
as those of the borderers and ‘to sot ihoin moving on 
ilm path of peace and good-will.* He was successful in 
his uilcmpt and did not fail like the League of Nations 
.Mild the modern statesmen. 

Thai Asoka's preachings «madc the Hindus more 
rpligious and as a result th(y were unable to defend 
their countiy after his passing away, cannot be accepted 
as a learned view. It is rather a weak argument. Gene- 
rally in no country either in ancient or in modern 
times, uU the subject were or are soldiers. Soldiers 
are a distinct and separate group of men who fight for 
the st.ate. 1 have already said that Asoka maintained 
intact the administrative machinery of his predofiessors. 
He did not disband the grand army, created by 
Chandragupta. The army remained not for aggression 
but for the mainlenance of peace and order. The 
soldi cm certainly did their duties and were not turned 
into monks. The ordinary' people (other than the 
soldiers) might have come under the influence of non-w 
violence. But here too, we should remember that all 
men did not follow' the principle of truth and non- 
violence because in that case wc would not have been 
informed that the severity of the Law against criminals 
and negligent officials was not relaxed. Capital punish- 
ment was not abolished. "To condemned men lying in 
prison under sentence oT death a respite of three days 
is granted" during which their iMilatives could endeavour 
to win their repentance so that **even during their 
imprisonment they may gain the next world " 

It will be unfair tr> say that Asoka's preaching 
could make the Hindus non-violent. The upholden of 
trotli and non-violence could not be sentenced to 
death. Only a few persons (as now-a-days) were true 
believers in the principle of truth and non-violence, 
who could not certainly bring about the downfall of a 
mighty empire like that of the Mauryas. 

*nie real causes of the break-up of the Maurya 
empire after the demise of Asoka were the lose of 
power of rasistanpe of the Maurya rulers and the 
rivalry among the royal princes for power which under- 
mined the unity of the empire. Was Asoka responsibie 
for the lott of power of lesistsiiee of Ihg after 
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his death 7 We have fieen that neither abandonment of 
the traditional policy of war and conquest nor the 
tKilicy of peace and nou-violcnce pursued by Asoka. 
could be regarded as contributoiy factors to the decline 
of the empire. It has been further shown that all the 
people of his realm were not champions of truth and 
non-violence and hence it is not proper to say that 
Asoka made them indifferent to statc-politice and so 
they gradually lost their power of resistance. Asoka 
himself was certainly more religious than his subjects, 
yet during his life-timr his slate and people did not 
lose their str(*ngt.h. But after his death that very people 
and state could not stand. Why ? The reason was that 
after Asoka there was none who was strong enough to 
maintain f.lir integiity of the* empire. His successors 
were weak personalities and after bis death tliey 
asHuraed indcrpendcnct.' in different parts of the empire. 
The unity of the empire was lost. Foreign barbarians 
renewed their incursions. There was no Asoka among 
them who could arrest the progress of the barbarians. 
The Mauiya slate was an autocratic stat« which 
depended upon the personality of the monarch and 
when Asoka passed away, the weak stujces.sors of Asoka 
who quarrelled for power, were unable to cope with the 
.situation, and for that Asoka should not be blamed. 
The weakness and disunity among his successors were 
not his Cl eat ions and so why Asoka was to be held 
rf)Hponsib1o for the defects of his successors which 
brought about the downfall of the Maurya empire 7 
The learned scholar has said that if Asoka would have 
folIowcHi the traditional policy of war and aggression, 
the Maurya empire would not have collapsed so so^^n 
after his death. We may point out here that it may be 
.<aid with far more logical truth that had there been a 
peace-loving king like Asoka strong enough to maintain 
peace and order in the realm- and could warn the 
neighbouring kings not to disturb his kingdom, (after 
his death) the Maurya empire could have offered 
effective resistance and maintained the integrity of the 
empire, as it had done during Aeoka's long mle. Un- 
fortunately, the empire was not supplied with such a 
man after Asoka and so the veiy same jicoplg and 
government which were powerful enough to preserve 
the soUdariy of the empire during the reign of Asoka, 
could not play the same after his death. 

In ancient worid, the kings or heads of the states 
counted for much. The rise and fall of the kingdoms were 
bound up with the fortunes and misfortunes of their' 
rulers. Epamitiondas, the great Theban patriot, made 
Thebes the leading city in Greece, but after his death 
(in the battle of Mantenia), the Theban supremacy also 


passed away. With the death of Harshavnrdhan, hii 
vast empire fell. Wliy7 There were no capable person* 
to guide these states after the demise of their rulers. 
The career of Napoleon has proved it that the person- 
ality of a general or an emperor is a veiy important 
factor in the rise and growth of an empire. Napoleon 
ma'dc France tlie greatest power in Europe but with his 
fall, also collapsed the empire. 

'fhus, it is clear from the above fact, that person- 
alitifis of the kings were decisive factors in the rise and 
full of the kingdoms. The Maurya empire was not an 
exception to the rule. The empire flourished under 
(■handra Gupta and Asoka, and collapsed when the 
state failed to pi'odticc strong rulers like Chandra 
Gupta and^Asoka. 

It will be unfair to call Asoka a dreamer and to 
hold liis policy of peace and non-violence responsible 
for the collapse of the empire. A^toka was a rare ad- 
mixture of the ideal and the practical. As the cham*- 
pion of peace and non-violence, he tried to abolish war 
which causi'd immense loss of life and property, but 
at the same time he was careful enough to see that no 
one could invade his kingdom and break the peace. 
Clear in his ideals which he pursued with a steadfast- 
ness that has few parallels in the histoi^' of the world. 
It should be said to the credit of Asoka, that 2,000 ye^rs., 
ago, when the states of the world were governed by 
the principle of war and aggrc'a*<ion, Asoloi being a 
mighty emperor, did not want to destroy the indepen- 
dence of other states ; on the contrary, he assured the 
people of other states that they “should not be afraid 
of him but slmiild trust him and should receive from 
him. not sorrow but huppinesa." “Thus rang through the 
wuntry loud and dear, the healing me^gc of freedom, 
of peace on earth and gocd-will among men.” Asoka 
understood that the best way to maintain peace among 
the states was to silence the war drum and to sheath 
the sword.' War and conquests would embitter the 
feelings of the belligerents and so no real and effective 
peace would be possible. So Af<oka wanted to abolish 
war and thereby paved the way for mutual co- 
operation and good-will among the statos which would 
enable the peoples of different states to live happily 
side by side. Asoka’s career has shown the world that 
A mighty king if he earnestly wants to maintain peace 
on earth, can do m by propagating the principle^ ot 
peace and non-violence, without doing any barm to hi« 
own state. This is Asoka*s contribution to the wodd 
for all time and ages. Asoka stands out easily as tini 
of the peace-makers of the world, but certainly not 
as a dreamer. 
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It ipve» ■OH? something of a shock to realise that 
Wbiteh^ was born^in 1851 nnd that considered from 
the point of view of dates, lie way a contemporary not 
only of Bergson but almost of Bradley. Bradley, of 
course, represented a woli-established tradition and it 
ts not surprising therefore that we should associute 
him with a philosophical school, which is now definitely 
out of fashion. There may not be many Bergsonians 
in England or America but Bergson’s influence is a 
well-established fact in the philosophical life of these 
countries while in Fraiioe his views are propounded 
and received as aulhorily. Whitehead’s philosophy on 
the other hand is only just beginning Ip be known. 
Budding philosophers in Britain and America are still 
hesitatingly probing its subtitles or getting to ‘grips 
with its no\'cl coneeplion?', and so far as I am aware, 
there is still no authentic commentary on the PhUfh- 
Sophy oj Otgamsm 19 years after its first comp.rehen- 
bive presentation in Process and Reality* 

Philosophically, Whitehead developed much more 
slowly than either Bradley or Bergson. To some extent 
this can be explained by the different means through 
which they came to study philosophy, a difference of 
background which is strikingly reflected in the theories 
which they wore to propound Whitehend’s early intorc'St 
was mathematics and it was from mathematics that he 
was h'd on to mathematical logic, the philosophy of 
the natural sciences and ultimately metaphysics proper. 
It w»a hia belief that natural philosophy was a ncccs- 
.miy basis for a re-orgmiisf?d sprculntht* mcl.ar)hysic.s aod 
in this sense the preWminary work for the Philosophy 
orOfganiam had been pjnsenteil in his Principlas of 
Natural KnoiffUdge and Ihc Concept of Natur<\ The 
richness or as William James would say, the ‘thickness’- 
of the thcoiy propounded in Process arid Reality bears 
testimony to the different lines of enquiry which were' 
woven into and systematized in Whitehead’s philoHoj*liy, 
It is not my intention to attempt an ejcposition or 
discussion of oven the main principles of the PhUfmiphy 
of Oryanim but I want to consider two of the funda- 
mental habits of thought which Whitehead wished to 
repudiate. They are the modern distrust of speculative 
pliilosophy and reliance in language aa an adequat?^ 
expression of propositions. 

Although it is common to accuse the modern world 
of creative impotence and failure of imaginative vigour, 
tbe last fifty years have by no means been barren 
the field of speculative metaphysics. Apart from 
Whitehead one can immediately think of three or four 
names— Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart— who may well 
rank with the greatest metaphysicians of Europe. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the general tendency 
in philosophy is. towards critical analysis and distrust 
of speculative system maldng. This distrust for specu- 
lative mcibaphysics is the direct outcoibe of the belief 
tliat it is impossible to gain any real knowledge of tibe 
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nature of the universe a priori as all the earlier meta- 
physicians bad claimed to do. Speculative meta- 
physics, then, if it is to be treated seriously any more 
must be re-established on a different, an empirical basis. 
It was Whitehead who realized most clearly what this 
change involved and set himself explicitly to define 
Speculative Philosophy restate its relations with the 
physical sciences and to defend it as a study productive 
of important knowledge. 

• Whitehead defines Speculative Philosophy as the 
endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system 
of genera] ideas in terms of which every element in 
our experience can be interpreted. 

In other words, the function of speculative philo- 
sophy is to evolve a general scheme of ideas such that 
every particular fact of experience can be seen to bo 
an illustration of that sclu'me. He goes on to point out 
that the general scheme must satisfy two main types 
of conditions, which Whitehead clasrifies as rationalistic 
and empirical. By the former he means that the 
scheme should be logical and coherent, that the funda- 
mental notions of the scheme should not merely be 
consistent but also such that ^hey cannot be abstracted 
from each other. As he puts it: 

“The ideal of speculative philosoj)hy is to illus- 
traic the truth that no entity can be conceived 
‘ complete isolation from the system of the universe." 

The empirical condition of any satisfactory scheme 
is that it should be applicable and adequate, that in fact 
the scheme should explain all the facts of experience, 
not merely those which happen to have been considered. 

It is not my intention to follow Whitehead 
through all the details of this admirable first chapter of 
Process and ReaiUy, a chapter in which the diffioulties 
and pitfalls of speculation are explained and oountered 
with remarkable force and clarity. I shall only permit 
myself one brief quotation on the usefulness of philo- 
sophy before 1 get down to tlie crux of the problem. 
Whitehead writes: 

“Philosophy frees itself from the taint of in- 
, effretivenessf by its close rdJations with religion and 
with science, natural and sociological. It attains its 
chief importance by fusing tibe two, namely religion 
and science, into one rational scheme of thouglit . • • 
The useful function of philosophy is to promote the 
most ipneral systematization of civilized thought. 
There is a conetant reaction between speeialisin and 
commoDsense. Philosophy is the weldi^ o! imai^- 
ation and commonsense into a restraint upon gpemal- 
ists and also into an enlargemhnt of ^eir 
imaginations." 

The central p^blem of any empirical 
physics must be its relation with science. For dog- 
matic oar rationalistic philoBophy the main tadr is to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of scientific explanatione. 
Up to a point this must be so with empirical meta- 
physios also. Commenting on the fhet that the Arid 
of every apedal sdance is confined to one genus nf 
events^ WhitdMd ssys: 

“The m^sfeematiaation of kno>wle4fs cannot t>e 
conffaicteA.in wMtiSghi M 
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irutha condition each other; and the limitationa 
their application cannot be adequately defined apart 
from their correlation by yet wider f^rahtaes. 
“Thus/* he concludes, “one aim of philosophy » 
to challenge the half*-trutlui constituting the scien- 
tific first principles.’* 

But on the other hand, an empixioal metaphyaie 
must necessarily be based on the findings of science 
itself. The method which metaphymcians must adopt 
is to construct generalisations derived from a particular 
branch of science, •which also apply to and enlighten 
other aspects of reality. As Whitehead says : 

“This construction must have its origin in the 
generalization of partiflular facts diacertied in 
particular topics of human interest; for ex4nil>le, 
in physics or in physiol og>' or in psychology or m 
aesthetics or in ethical beliefs or in sociology or 
in lungiiages conceived as store-houses of human 
experience. — ^llie success of the imaginative e^eri- 
ment is always to be tested by the applicability of 
its results beyond the restricted locus from which it 
originated.** 

From this new pro(\pdure which an empirical meW- 
phyaic must adopt necessarily follows a lack of certainty 
which characterizes . our final beliefs. Over-ambition, 
Whitehead snys, was one of the main deiects of dog- 
matic metaphysicians; they claim to have discovered for 
all time the general nature of reality, though grui^ingly 
admitting their failure to comprehend the details. But 
while certainty could be claimed by dogmatic philo- 
sophers who argued deductively from supposedly self- 
evident premises, a philosophy such as Whitehead*« 
cannot dare to think in terms of finality. Philosophers, 
he contends, can never hope finally to formulate these 
first principles. 

“At the very least, men do what they can in 
* the way of systematization, and in the event 
achieve something. I'he proper test is not that 
of finality but progren.'* 

But the possibility of arriving at any generalization 
which can claim to interpret all the facts, however 
teDtativeV> is itself open to question. Such generaliza- 
tions, if they are not to be merely the 'reflections of 
the temperamental pre-suppositions of exceptional 
personalities/ must at h^ast be based on some oal- 
euiation of probabilities. But the probability of an 
inference, so logicians tell u.s, varies directly as the 
proportion of tl^e field of observation stands to the 
field of influence. In other words, the probability of an 
inference will be high if the number of cases in which 
a generalization is found to hold good is large in com- 
parison with the unobserved field over which it is 
sought to extend that generalization. On the other 
hand, the probability will be small if the field of 
observation is small and the field of inference is larg^. 
Thus even if the univetse is not ififinitg, the total 
number of events which have been observed by science 
astist be vety small in proportion to those that exist— a 
fact whi^ must make any empirical generalisation 
ahndj^ useless. 

^ These is also a further diftculiy, a ICgicdl difficulty, 
< the of igiqmicai metapd^isio whh»h has 


left unanswered by Whitehead. In indiuction, we 
argue that because a particular characteristic has been 
found to exist among certain observed members of a 
class, it must also exist among the remaining un- 
observed members. The point is that the inductive 
argument can be used only within that class. It is not 
possible to argue ou the basis of induction that because 
a certain property characterizes a certain species it will 
characterize objects belonging to some totally different 
class of beings. And yet thi-s, in effect, is what the 
empirical metaphysician is doing. He is attempting to 
extend generalizations, which apply to members of the 
class ^arts of reality’, to somi^thing which is a member 
of no 'class' whatever, namely, reality itself. 

The last few decades are notable for thejinterest 
which philosophers have begun to take in language and 
the influence it has exercised on thought. While a few 
thinkers in the 19th centuiy were not unaware of the 
subtle ways in which language had led their prede- 
cessors into metaphysical blunders, more thorough 
examinations of language or philosophies of language 
developed only in the present century. One of the most 
notable results of these researches has been the deve- 
lopment of Symbolic IjOgic, which may roughly be ' 
described as an attempt to fashion a new language for 
philosophy which will be exact and free from the 
emotional associations of common speech. 

A novel and thorough analysis language and an 
exposure of the hopeless impasse into which it has led 
Etiropean philosophers must be recognised as one of 
Whitehead’s important contributions. Every proposi- 
tion, Whitehead points out, can make sense only in the 
context of a particular 'universe of discour.se’ and every 
universe of discourse must exhibit certain systematic 
metaphysical characteristics. For example, when Keats 
talks of “Magic casements opening on the foam of 
, perilous seas and fairy lands forlorn/* his words can 
only make sense if interpreted in the context of the 
world of imagination. But the universe of diseoune 
itself, the world of imagination in our example, pre- 
supposes a background which is left vague and in- 
determinate in the propositions which we use. A pro- 
position then if it is to make sense demands on the 
one hand a universe of discourse which is known to 
have a particular kind of order, and on the other^ it 
implies a certain more general context which is left 
indeterminate. Because of the former, a propositioti, 
Whitehead tells us, does have some sense but because 
of the latter it cannot possibly make complete sense. 
As he succinctly puts it: 

“Ai^rt from this background, the separate' enti* 
ties which go to form the proposition, and the pro- 
position a whole, are without determinate ohfirao- 
ter.vHothing has been defined^ because every definite 
■ enti^ requires a systematic universe to supply its 
requisite status. Thus every propoaitron proposing a 
fact must, in its complete onalyids, propose the 
geniekat character of the univoise rsquir^ for tl^t 
fact A * * /* 

'“A proposition can embody partial triith 
beca;use it only demands a ceirtaia type of i^sts^ 
nratio environment^ #hieh in prssuppossd in its 
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meaaing. It does not refer to tlie universe in alt 
its detaU." 

And then the conclusion which this analysis work>^ 
up to is that it is simply credulous to imagine that the 
:Q'stem or order by propositions is the ultimate 

order of the universe. 

Failure .to see this point has, Whitehead contends, 
vitiated the major part of European philosophy. The 
partiicular form that the pernicious influence of lan- 
guage has taken is to lead philasophers to believe that, 
because the commonest propositional form is the sub- 
jcct-imslicatc variety, tlie universe can be? interpreted 
in terms of the categories of substance and quality. It 
not, explicitly, at lea.st by im])li cation, the substance- 
quatily ^categories have been accepted as fundamental 
by almost all the metaplo'sicians of Europe. This has 
lc*d 1.0 two main types of philosophies which are equally 
tale«‘ to hUMirtn exi>eri(»nco, a blank monimii incapable 
of supporting diflerences or the utter scsepticism- of 
Hume. Tiip way out of this dilemma is to repudiate 
the substancii-qualily relation as fundamental and to 
accej)t one main contention of the Philosophy of 
(irganittm, the description of ‘actual entities' an 
'ingrcBsion of eternal objects/ as literal clusters of 
J^laionic universals. 

There is qne other interesting point which Wiute- 
head makes about Jaiiguage and its influence on 


philosophy. All philosophers claim that their view is 
more nearly in accordance with experience^ than tihe 
theories propounded by others. This is accepted as the 
flnal test. But Whitehead points out that the questieXL 
of forming any precise idea of the nature of experience 
is no easy matter. What happens in practice is that we 
tend te l^lieve tliat the facts are of the kind as stated 
in language, forgetting that the form of expression may 
be imposing its own order on the experience^ and thus 
distoil it. One of the most interesting and instructive 
})arte of ProcA^ss m\d Reality is the illustration of 
this point which Whitehead gives from the writings of 
earlier philosophers, particularly Locke. Whitehead 
shows' that time and again Locke, in his faithful des- 
cription of experience, was on the point of anticipating 
some of the main contentions of the philosophy of 
organism and tihem was misled by language. 

I have outlined Whithead's views on the subject of 
language nol only b<;cause they were fundamental to 
hjs €intire scheme of thought, but also because his own 
use of language and his peculiar terminology have been 
Iho greatest obstacles to a proper appreciation of his 
work. I am convinced that when wfe have got over the 
first irritation caused by his idiasyncrasios of expres- 
s^ifun, we will not fail to find many conceptions which 
may permanently affect tlu* course of meta])h>’Rical 
speculation in the years to come. 


NATIONAUSATION IN BRITAIN 
Transporl 

By B. 


On January 1st, 1948, the greatest unified transport 
system in the world came under iStiitc* control. On that< 
date the legislation which Imd puMiHf'd through the 
British House of Commons for (he nationalisation of 
the country's transport became operative. Now the 
Britislk Tnuwport C'ommissioiJ owns 52,000 miles ■fd 
railways, 20,000 hicinnotives, 41, (MX) passenger vehicles, 
1,235,000 gorxis wagons, 50,000 houses, 70 hotels, 100 
steanishiiH and tlrou.Mands of motor > i'luolo.s— whole 
being valued at over £1,000 million. 

Wl»y was it nccessjiry in the public interest to 
nut.toimliRc firilisli transport? 

To answer that question one must look back on 
the liistoiy of trauspori in Britain and ^sectionalise it ; 
that ia to say, oonsidcr the three gieat methods of 
■tranir>ort— the roads, the railways and the canals. (Tl>e 
air is a different and separate problem which will be 
dealt with in another paper). 

Why Nationaubation was Nbcksbaky 

Up to about the year 1750, roads and rivers 
represented the only means of inland transport in 
Britiiiin. From 1760 to 1825, under the impulse of tlie 
lud\istrial Revolution, canals and canaKsed rivers, roads 
and railways were developed at an astounding pace. By 
1900, for example, steam railways provided a complete 
network of communieatioas ovar the whfole omintiy 
andi in the early years of Hus development the rail- 


ways, having virtually a monopoly in transport facilities, 
grew the fastest. They were, however, always subject 
to .strict legislative control and never entirely super- 
seded either road or water trBiuq;>ort. 

Canals suffered must severely and only a few carried 
on but the roads developed with the development of 
electricity and tJie internal combustion engine. At the 
same lime, coastal shipping flourished. The oompetition 
between these various foinns of transport was until 
about 30 years ago healthy and flourishing and pioduced 
only greater effort, by the owners to satisfy userB. But 
after the first W^orld War, the roads and railways in 
particular had to develop a rivalry that was virtually 
:i savage ntruggle for existence. 

WaB CONTilOL 

During the iirat World War, the railways were put 
under Government control for war purposes and at the 
end of the war it was obvious that their economic 
i»osition was far less stable than it had been. Their 
ciarly development had meant an enomious ca|dtal 
expenditure and the effects began to make themselves 
felt. Their costly specialised fixed equipment limited 
their capacity to adapt themselves to oheaging odndi- 
tions and gave them a heavy ratio of overhead emamM, 
There was no longer an excess of traffic over tvan^mri; 
and too many companies were competing for the sanm 
tonnage. At ^ seme time etetut^X 
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required the railways to accept all traffic offered 
them and to provide transport facilities even when this 
did not pay and also imposed liabilities on the com- 
panies as to their expenditure on maintenance of pro- 
perty and on labour, while at the same time prohibit- 
ing tlieir raising and adapting existing rates and charges. 

Thk Railways Act 

In the national interest aomething had to be done 
and in 1921, the Railways Act was passed. This swept 
away a mass of old legislation which hampered the 
o(nnT>anics; enabled them to bring about economies 
long conri derod necessary and ensured that tlie ml way 
user got reasonable facililies at reasonable rates. 

The Act brought abQUti — 

(1) the amalgamation of 123 railway rompnnies 
(practically every railway company of imi>o«r- 
tance in the country) into four groups — the 
Great WesLeni ; the London. Midlaml and 
Scottish; the London North-Di stern ; and tlio 
Southern; and 

(2) the e.stablitihment of an entirely new method ol 
regulating charges. Under the Act, a body known 
as the Railway Rates Tribunal was s('t up with 
extensive powers to deal witli all matters relat- 
ing to rates and <?harges. The railway companies 
submitted to this Tribunal a system of rates 
and charges designed to pinxluce a SLandard 
Rcoumur of £51,000,000 a .vear. The new rates, 
which W'ore based on a now claffeificiition of 
merchandise carried and included the value ol 
the merchandise as well as the coet of carrying 
it, were known as Standard Charges. A list ot 
these charges was 'opeti to examination by every 
tran.sport user, and the railway compimirs wore 
roquifed to abide by them, except when they 
proposed to quote '^exceptional rates'' which, 
unless th(.*y were between 5 and 40 per cent 

• lower than the standard, they could do only 

with the previous consent of the Tribunal. 

This A<d, however,- failed to remedy the situation. 
The amalgamation did not in fact bring about the 
economies expected. In the second place, at the time 
the Standard Charges were introduced, six years had 
elapsed and in that time there had been a trade depres- 
sion, meaning less work for the, railways. There had 
been also a tremendous development in road transport 
Which, free from legislative control, was able to com- 
pote on very favourable terms with the railways. At 
the same time water transport began to take over a 
certain amount of non-perishable slow-moving traffic, 
and though competition from- this direedi-cn was loss 
severe, it did nothing to improve the position of the 
railways, Tlio result in total was that the four amal- 
gamated railway ‘companies failed to realise their 
standard revenue and the deficit in the first two years 
after the Act amounted to £14,000,000. 

• Avothsr Attkmft . 

Another attempt was made to solve the problem, 
^c dovemment ordered an official enquiry which 
resulted in the publication of the Salter Report, and 
ia the passiiig of the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. 

' This Act, which embodied moWb of the pix>poi^4 
Report, (e) gave raiher more freedom of actic^' 
to 1$&e taiiway oompankuMt allowed them, for inaton<W, 


to make “Agreed Charges” ije., to give preferential 
terms to g particular user provided that he gave all or 
a specified part of his traffic to the railway in question, 
and (h) brought the hitherto unrestricted road trans- 
port under a certain amount of statutory control. Butf 
although the railway companies availed themselves to 
the utmost of their new opportunities ; and although 
the Tribunal, after having access to every detail relat- 
ing to railway operations and after examining railway 
rei^reseniatives in public enquiries, annually declared 
itself satisfied that there was no lack of efficiency or 
economy in the management of the railways, the situa- 
tion continued to deteriorate. In 1938, the railway com- 
panies launched their “Square Deal” campaign, calling 
for relief from all statutory regulation of charges and 
freedom to decide for themselves the rates to be quoted 
for merchandise carried. 

The outbreak of the second World War interrupted 
this campaign before any action bad bemi taken and 
on 1st September, 1939, the Government, through the 
, Minister of Transport, took control of the four main 
railway companies, the London Transport, and a num- 
ber of minor railways under the Emergency Powers 
{Defence) Act, 1939--Order No. 1197. Under this Older, 
the Minister appointed a Railway Executive Commit- 
tee to be his agents for the purpose of issuing directions 
to tile companies, whose managements and staffs were 
to cany on their, duties as previously, subject to the 
direction and oiders of the Government. 

Financial arrangements provided for the net 
revenues (with certain items excluded) of the con- 
trolled undertakings to be pooled and out of this pool 
sums paid annually equivalent to the average net 
revenues for certain periods before the war. In Septem- 
ber 1941, revised arrangements were substituted wliich 
})rovided for fixed annual payments totalling £43,000,000. 
The net revenues of the undertakings accrued to the 
Government, except for those* investments in tranaiiort 
undertakings not operated by the railways, and from 
railways in Ireland. 

These arrangt;mcnts— which in the event proved ot 
benefit both to the companies and to the Government 
— ^remained in force after the end of the war, for it had 
by that time become sufficiently clear that a return to 
the pre-war position would be inadvisable, and that a 
completely new solution to the whole transport pro- 
blem must be found. 

This was the position of the railways immediately 
after the end of World War n. 

Road Tbansfdst 

Between 1920 and 1938 the number of motor 
vehicles of all kinds in England increased from about 
300,900 to over 3,000,000. Between 1920 and 103Q 
apart fnom road saife^ leigiidation, rood tiwnsi^oit 
remain^ practically free from legislative coutrof and, 
like the railways in their early days, tile road trans- 
lM)ri induStty was left to organte its Own charges and 
ritiee, its «o^ operating ^ its labour oondi- 

uons. Qy liblO it was d&vioW tiiat titb complete 
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Jack of relation would in the ond prove harmful 
and as o result the first Eood Traffic Act was passed. 

Under this Act, three Traffic Commi&iianors wcn.^ 
appointed for each cd the thirteen traffic ureas int» 
which, the country was divided, to control all motor 
omnitRUiea and coaches in the particular Traffic Area 
with which they were concerned. Their function was to 
elinunate any aervdccs which they considorccl unneces- 
sary, to fix and maintain fares and to sanction routes 
and timetables, none of which might bo altered without 
pennission. To facilitate their work, it was laid down 
that every operator of public passenger service vehicles 
must obtain licences or certificates of fitness for his 
vehicles and services as w»(dl as route licences, and that 
route licences would only be grunted or renewed if the 
operator was able to justify his services against any 
rival provider of transport, including the railways, who 
might objicet. 

Lbgiblation 

The Act also specified maximum hours of work for 
the drivers of public service and goods vehicles and 
made provision for the payment of fair wages to pas- 
senger transport employees. 

' Goods transport by road was aflocUd by the Hoad 
and Rail IVaiflc Act of 1933. The Chairmen of the Area 
Traffic Commissions vrere made the Licensing Autho- 
rities, and licences had to be obtained from them for 
all goods vehicles (with h few exco])t.k)n,s such as fire 
engines) in one of three classes, viz *. “A** for public 
carriers, t.c., operators using their vehicles for Jure ; 
**B’' for mixed carriers, i.c., opcratoi-s using their 
vehicles partly for hire and partly for tlu'ir own trade 
or business ; and “C” for private carriers, tf.e., oporatoi-s 
using their vehicles for their own trade or business 
only. 

The effect of the liconsiug regulations on **A'’ 
licences W'as to make it impossible for them to alter 
the sise of their fleets without permission. No “A” 
licence was gii'eii or renewed unlejiis the Area Commis- 
Hioners were rtitisfird lhal there was a reasonable need 
in the area for the ecrvices that the licensee proposed 
to ppovidc. The same conditions governc^d tbe granting 
of ‘*B” licences, the holders of w'hich w’ere further 
restricted iu some cases as to which tj^pcs of good-;} they 
might cany and the radius witliin which they might 
oponite. “(3" licensc*c.s were granted their licences by 
right, providiMl that they Kilfilled the couditk'iis 
attached to all licences n^giirdiog keeping mf records, 
fitness of vehicles to be on the road, driven^ hours of 
work, etc. 

The result lof the Act was to sf'ahiliw the number 
of “A*" and “B” licensed vehicles, which in 1939 was 
wither over 93,()(X> and 54,000 rosj>ectiveb'< On the other 
hand, it did nothing to stabilise charges, since it con- 
tained no provision for fixing rates or for establishing 
ft structure «of freight charges by road which could swve 
as a basis for rate control by a public authority. 

WoitLD WaB II 

By 1939, a mtsin degree of balance and co- 
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ordination in the road transport industry had been 
achieved. As far as road Jutulage was concerned, the 
tendency hod been for small firms to concentrate in 
the main upon local work, leaving long-distance work 
to be undertaken by tlie large concerns who were in a 
position to organise regular services, and to comply 
with the labour regulations attaching to such work and 
services. As reganls passenger transport, there had 
been several attempts to unify the operation « 0 if services 
in large and populous areas, of which the creation of 
the London Passenger Ti*an.«^I)ort Board was the 'out- 
standing example. At the same time the basic difficulty 
at the root of the transport problem, that is to say, 
the unoconomic oompetition between road and rail had 
not been cleared away, for railway charges wore still 
subject b£> Htatutoiy control, w'hile road charges were 
not. 

During the second World War, tlie licc.nriug previ- 
sions of the J^oad Tragic Ac/, 1930, and the Road and 
Rail Act, 1933 were temporarily suspended, and ji mpre 
flexible system of pcrmils issued by R(*gional Transjj'fu-t 
Commissioners wa^s substituted. The* Regional Trans- 
port CommisBioiiors also rationed fuel for pa?5senger 
and goods vehicles. 

In 1943, a scheme was initiated wheieby uudev- 
iakings engaged wholly or partly in long-di«st.anee wwk 
put the whole of iheir resoureos at 1h^ disposil of Ih^' 
Minister of Transport's Road Haulage Organ! Auiou, 
which carried Government traffic both long /md short 
distances, and all other traffic over 60 miles with certain 
exceptions. 

CKNTit.^iJBKD Administration 

The object of this scheme was to effect still further 
economics in roud transport, and by providing a 
centralised udminislrnlion, to reduce uimecetfejjry jour- 
neys to a minimum. The country was, therefore, 
divided info fifty-tw’o areas, each under the control of 
an Area Road ILiuIago Officer, wivoec duty it was to 
oo-oitlinal.e, through a number of Unit Controllers, all 
loiig-di. stance traffic within, or passing through his area. 

Fuel rationing for all vehicles has been continued 
since the end of the war. Licensing has been renewed 
for new applicants, and/or for modifications of existing 
services. The Ruud Haulage Organisation was ter- 
minated iu August 1946, but certain members of the 
industry liavo, under an arrangement nogoliated between 
Ihe Ministry of Ti*ansport and the Road Haulage Asso- 
ciation, contracted to supply vehicles for essential work 
in any part of the country, if local vehicle resources 
r>ix>vc inadequate. 

Canalb 

During the first World “War, the Government took 
over those canals which wore owned by the railway 
companies. In 1917, the independent canals finding it 
increasingly difficult bo operate, even at a loss^ were 
placed under the conti'ol of a special committee of the 
Board of Trade. As soon as the war ended the canals 
were handed back to their owners but they found their 
difficulties were even greater than before and in IW 
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the Mlnigtcr of Transport set up a Committee of 
Inlaiid Waterways to study tlus whole problem. Certain 
recommendations were made but no action was taken. 
In 1931, the Royal Oommisswn on Transport recom- 
mended that *'a process of amelgamation was a neces- 
sary preliminary to any development proKramme.*' But 
again, no action was taken. 

After the passing of the Hoad and Hail Tragic Act 
in 1933 an agreement was reached by the railways and 
the independent canal p«nmpanios to avoid xjnduc com- 
petition, but by that time the canals had relapsed into 
such a state that this had no effect on thorn. It was not 
until 1939 when World Wnr TT w'as imminent that 
Central and Regional Canal Advisory Committees were 
formed to provide lioson between the Government 
and the Canal industry. By 1942, the process was com- 
plete. All canals were under Government control and 
they have remained under Government control ever 
since. 

Poms and Harbourp 

The gr(*at majority of porls and harbours are in the 
hands, of harbour authoritie.s coming under (n) Local 
Commissions or Trusts, not working for ppefit, esta- 
blished under statutory authority for Ihc management 
of piirtieiikr b.'vrbouni, (b) Municipal authorities, (c) 
Railway Oompanies, and (d) Harbour Comp.ini68 or 
Individuals. 

These harbour authorities have as* a rule been esta- 
blished by Special Acts of Parliament empowering 
them to work the particular harbour undertaking speci- 
fied in the Act. Such Acts generally contain provieious 
dealing with e9uch matters as the oonstitutiion of the 
harbour authority, the compulsory acquisition of any 
land, the construction of new works, the dredging and 
maintenance of the harbour, the maximum rates and 
cliarges to be levie<l, the making of bye-laws for the 
control and regulation of vessels and persons employed 
in connection with the harbours, the definition of the 
limits within which the authority may exeniisc juris- 
diction and demand jates, and the raising and repay- 
ment of capital. Additional powers for the construction 
of new works, the levying of additional rate:^ or the 
raising of additional capital are normally only obtain- 
able by the promotion on the part ^ the harbour 
authority of a Private Bill, but except in the case of 
OBTtaig ports, and provided the cost of the pnoposed 
works does not exceed £100,000 and comr>ulsor3» powers 
for the acquisition of land are not required, the Minis- 
ter of Transport may make a Provisional Order author- 
ising, particular works. 

As a general rule, the facilities at large ports for 
deaUflg with the traffic passing through them has been 
well maintained ; and the harbour autlnorities, whether 
representative of Public Trusts, such as the Port of 
I^oiukm Authority, the Mersey Docks and Hatbour 
Board and the Clyde Navigation .Trust, of munid- 
paiitte, such as the Bristol Corporation which inaiiage.s 
the Brktol imd Avoamouth Docks, or railways, such as 
the Southern Bailway' Xfompasy which owns the docks 


at Southampton, kept pace during the inter^wnr years 
with mode/u requirements as regards new docks and 
quays, railway and road facilities at the quays, ap- 
pliances and general layout. 

The ports serving coastwise shipping, however, 
received loi® attention, partly because the trade that at 
one time gave Ummo their n*osi>crity had fallen off, and 
partly brcaiiso many tof the smaller port authorities 
lacked the financial resources to prevent silt Lug up or 
to provide modern facilities for loading and luilooding. 

Govbrniicent Body 

During the .second W<(JrId War, powers relating to 
harbours and docks were vested in a body set up by 
the Governmout and known as the Port and Transit 
Control. The effoetivn ccHurdinati'on of port facilities 
and inland distribution was .siTVed locally through (a) 
R(jgi‘onal Port Directors (in the Clyde, Mersey, Bristol 
(Channel, Humber, tlu' Nortli-East Coast)-— and during 
tlie inviirion period in London, (b) the Port Emergency 
(kmimittees and, (c) local Shipping Representatives of 
the Ministry of Transport. 

Ountrol was relaxed rt the end of the war, and the 
normal peacc*-li.ino procod uro wiL-s reinstated, the har- 
bour authorities once more boroinin»g resimiisiblc for 
the organisatkm and management of the ports and 
harbours. 

It will (lius be seen that the legislation for 
nationalisation of transport in Britain was not revolu- 
tionary but II stoge in an cvolutionuiy .process. The 
main obstacle to the proper dovolopinc'nfc of public 
Iransport in Briudn had beim lack of co-ordinr*tion. The 
Transport Advi!4'‘JTy Council sot U]) in 1933 under tlie 
Road and Rail Traffic Act had published recoimnienda- 
tions favouring a much greater degree of co-oixlination. 
The experience of the war years had demA^nstrated 
beyond doubt that under unified control railways, road 
transport and canals were all able to deal with an 
iiiereascd volume of traffic without loss to any one of 
them and that transport systems can be moet success- 
fully linked to provide speedy transit of goods parti- 
cularly to and from ])orts. The Transport Act was, 
therefore, passed to bring about this essential co- 
ordination and to establisl) the benefits lof a unified 
ccAtrol. 

Thb Political Issue 

It is, of course, necessary to say something lol the 
political aspects of nationalisation. No thinking pereon 
in Britain, no matter lof wliat .political creed,* would 
deny that for a long period the transport syid^m had 
been subject to more and more legislative control. In 
the course of years that legislative control hod been 
imiposed by successive Governments not all of the same 
political omplexion. 

Narionalimtion of transpoirt was the logical 
culmination to all Uie legiriation that had been passed 
in an ^ort to cnsoi^ the oo»-ordina>ted development 
the BritUh transport system in i^e fiatiiml interest 
g&d, fimdiy, h should be smd tliat the netionalkition 
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of fraittEport was given a dear mandate by the country 
in Uie last general election. 

Today, actual day'*to-day operation and genera! 
management of the transport j^stem is in t!ie hand^ 
of five Executives appoint^ by the Minister of Trans- 
iwrt and responsible to the Britidi Transiwrt Commis- 
fiion wboBo duty ie to evolve an eCTident, aileqiiaio. 


economical ond properly integrated system of pubtic 
inland transport and port faeUitios within Gieat Britain 
and to improve and extend tliat system. The Cominia- 
sioQ are -also to conduct Gheir undertakings in such a 
way that revenue is not leas tboJi sufficient for meeting 
chargee properly chargeable to revenue taking one yew 
^^ilh another. 

0 : 


REFORMS IN LAND TENURE SYSTEM 


By NAWAL KISIIORE PRASHAD SINHA. b.a. 


Tub deaUi-kncIl of the Zamindary fiystom has been 
finally Hounded. Wilh Zainindari Abolition Bills on the 
an\il of the various legislaiiirea and the Congress 
Party steadfast in its resolve to abolish all the inler- 
modiary interests bt'lween the (jovernment and the 
Hclual tillers of the soil, the problem of lan<l reform 
and the eHtablishment nf a new basis of land tenure 
haH assuiiK'd gigantic proportionH. All are agret'd that 
mere reijlacerrient of the Zamindary s^'strini by Rayiil- 
wari system can never be the solution of all the ills 
that our agricultural economy is suffering from. For 
one thing, the Rayatwari AysUmi itself is suffering from 
the defects of an antiquated and ill-lialanced economy 
an<l in KOiiie respects* the actual tillHV of the soil is 
worse off in llayalwari areas tlian his similarly ill-fated 
brother.^ in permanently Bottled areas. The grave food 
pOHition of our country and the all-round exploitation 
that iH going on challenge us fo bring about a rovolu- 
iinnaiy change in our agrarian economy, and to place 
it Mji u sound and stable position with a view to 
ensuring food w^lf-suffit < ne and meting out long- 
dc'iiied justice to the age-long dowii-trodden Kisans of 
the country. Moreover, we have got to plan our while 
community life with villager; oonsitsling of prosperous 
and contented peasantry as the central pivOt in 
imrsuance of our ideal of n classless- and iiou-viulent 
socie^. 

While, generally, there is agreement on the goal 
to l»o achieved, there are markedly two schools of 
thought on the means of achieving it. There is one 
section of opinion which does not believe in building 
anything on the basis of the past, but rather on its 
aslies. In their opinion, complete nationalisation and 
state ownership of land and ccllectivisation of farms is 
the only way of introducing improved and ' scientific 
fanning, thereby increasing the yield appreciably and 
also bettering the lot of the peasantry. ^The second 
school of thought is not in favour of such sweeping 
changes of doubtful utility and believes in planning 
our agricultural economy on the basis of peasant 
proprietorslup, but shorn of its rights of unlimited 
tmssfjHsion, unqualified alienation and unregulated suc- 
cession. 1'hey believe in introduction of improved and 
scientific methods of farming within an economy based 
essentially on private rights and enterprise. 

OoujKnTVB FiUiMiim 

Stab ownership of land and cultivation hy collec- 
tive fiurming is sot only unpractical in the present set- 


iip but also detrimental to our best interests. For one 
thing, the peasants of this country can never view with 
rqunnimity the prospect of being deprived of their 
lands and of becoming labourers on their own farms. 
Tlio Indian Kisan, in common with peasants of other 
countries, is passionately aitaehed to his land. As a 
matter of fact, it is Russia which Ims mily experi incited 
with collectivisation of lands and that also not with 
happy rrsnlts. Soviet Russia had a definite objective in 
introducing collectivisation of laud and that was to 
make agrirmlturc a handmaid to industry whose rapid 
development was the immediate goal of the Govern- 
ment. All economic activities wore subordinated to the 
Kuprome task of industrialising the country as rapidly 
as poHsiblo without caring fur the cost, human or 
maiorinl. In pursuanee of this policy 5 million Kulaka 
were diHposBca«od of their lands and in all nearly 20 
million peasants were ‘liquidated.’ The peasants as a 
inen.-iure of retaliation destroycvl nearly 50 per cent of 
the cattle wealth of the country which in its wake 
brought untold suffering on thi' population. By the end 
of the Second Year Plan, the Soviet Government had 
to give in and permitted private ownership of land to 
a few acres and possession of cattle to a few heads. In 
Russia even consequently, f^easant holdings number 
1-5 millions or 7 per cent of the total number of undcr- 
takingH in 1028. 

The greatest objection to compulsory oollectiviai- 
lion of lands is its Utter neglect of the all-important 
human factor in agriculture. Agriculture is a way of 
life, rooted to the soil; and the sons of the soil, the 
sturdy peasants carry the message of a hoary and 
deathless civilisation. "By defying machinery and by 
trying to subordinate entirely the most natural impulsea 
in man to the needs of raq)id industrialisation coUeo- 
tivisation has made an utterly wrong approach* to the 
problem of increasing man’s regourcefulness.*’ Tiino- 
sbenko, at the 5th International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists, stated : 

“It is a scheme that fails to take into consi- 
deration organic processes of the greatest 

importance in Agnculture, particularly the ntiman 
element in farming. In Soviet Russia, machines were 
not adjusted to the needs and conveniences of the 
farmers, but all agriculture particularly the whole 
of land tenure was reshaped for the convenient use 
of machines, and with n^ect and frequently direct 
sacrifice of uie interests of many millions of fartners. 

* As yet^tiie systom has failed to yield even the 
meohaiue resulto that were eqpteetedr 
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AgriculiurHl pioduetion also has not shown as good 
results as the authors of the scheme expected. Rather 
there was considerable loss of national wealth. In 1913, 
W million acres of land were under cereals and pro- 
duction was 80,100 tons. In 1936, area was^ 247 
and production 90,100. Thus while the increase iu 
acreage was 8*8 per cent, increase in production was 
12*4 per cent, not a -very spectacular flgim\ In 1938, 
the production of meat and dairy j)rod;tcts wa.s not 
even to the level of 1928. Thus while the system 
deprived the peasants of their rights and of lands and 
turned them virtujilly into landless labourers, it has 
failed to justify itself even on the point of increased 
production. No one in Soviet Russia can over claim 
that collectivism was an effort to create a prosperous 
moral society enjoying peraoniil freedom, woll-boing 
and security. In this connection, it would be not out 
of place to dispel tlie common notion that peasant 
family farm.s are in any way less eflicicmt than large- 
scale farms. Rather expert opinion in Europe and 
America is increasingly realising the superiority of 
peasant iarm system over other types of agricultural 
l»rodiiciion. Says Karl Brandt, a noted authority on the 
subject in his book The RecoitAirnction uf World 
A'griculture : 

**A rural society can offer its farm population 
much greater satisfaction and life to a higher level 
if most of the farmers have that freedom oi 
riuinagemeut which private property gives. They 
can earn more benefits from their own skill, 
initiative and effort than if thc*y are landless rural 
proletarians who obey the command.s of foremen or 
managers and merely ])lay the role of a certain 
measure of manpower exchanged for a wage or 
members of a collective farm with few opportunities 
to utiliae their individual abilities. So Jar it has not 
been proved that given cqwd oirpurlmiitus family 
farming conld be beaten in the costs of production 
and in the technical and economic p(*rformafncc by 
large^^cale farms, no matter whether these are 
privately owned and nwmtged estates, corporations 
or collective farms" 

Thus our principle should be production for man 
and not man for production, and it is on this principle 
that we should proceed to organise and reorientate out 
whole agricultural economy. 

Dbawbaokb of Present Agrabun Economy 
Ours is a lopsided economy. On the above is the 
privileged class consisting of Zamindars, Taluqdars, 
Mahajans and other numerous petty intenuediaries, who, 
without perfoming any useful function appropriate the 
major portion of the national wealth produced from 
the land. The mass of peasantry, on the other hand, 
suffer from various disabilities and subsist on a mar- 
ginal i^ome. The operation of various laws of in- 
heritance coupled with the fact that growing poverty 
and ruin of village industries have forced the fimctional 
. classes to take to cultivation, has resulted in excessive 
fragmentation of holdings. This has not only rY>sul^ in 
a majority of uneconomic holdings, but'has impeded any 
iDkprareniimt jm metboda of cultivation. While our 


fmpiilatioi^' has inprensed phonomcnally, production poi* 
acre lia^^ alarmingly decreased. The following figures 
will speak for themselves : 

Production in lb, ]>er acre 


1931-32 to 1935-36 



Bengal Bihar 

C.P. 

Bombay 

Eicc 

896 . 738 



Wheat 

1936-37 to 1940-41 

666 

428 

Rice 

837 676 

— 

— . 

W^icat 

Decrease 

590 

394 

Rico 

59 62 

— 

— 

Wheat 

— — 

76 

34 


Another great d(?feft of fragmented and uneconomic 
holding is fhnt Iht' cost of production is higher while 
the yield is low. Nearly 70 per cent of our Kisaus 
cannot live comfortably on their farms only. While the 
yield is low and tin; rate of production is gradually 
declining, the cost of production has gone high and the 
r.atos and taxes are showing an ever-rising trend. In 
Bengal, the average size of a holding is 4*4 acres. Tiie 
average yield of cereals per acre sown is 0*48 ton, and 
thus the average holding is capable of yieddiug a littU* 
more than two tons of cereals. In U. P., average size, 
of holding is G acres, average yield 0-36 ton and thf 
yield of average holding llio Batne as Bengal. The 
Punjab only on account of les.*5 pressure of population 
has shown belter results, the average size of the hold- 
ings being ten acres, jnerage yield per acre 0*31 toi 
ami the average yield per holding above three tons. 
In Bihar, 63*7 per cent of the peasants possess uu** 
(economic holdings. j 

From the above discu-ssioii it is clear that reforms 
m the land tenure of the country, whether in 

the permanently settled areas or tlic RayaLwuri ureas, arc 
the crying need of the hour. We should have three 
objectivr..s in view in carrying out the reforms. 

The first requisite for any successful reorganization 
of the rural economy is the elimination of all non- 
cultivating elements who are mostly responsible for 
organized and large-scale exploitation of the peasantry. 
Secondly, wc will have to see that all real Kisans 
possess economic holdings. This objective can be 
achieved partly by a jiust tenure system and partly by 
diverting pressure on land by organizing other avenues 
of suitable employments iu the revitalized village 
industries. 

Thirdly, by eliminating wasteful factors such R6, 
fragmentation of holdings and antiquated methods of 
cultivation, and by introduction and encouragement of 
better and scientific methods of cultivation, that is, 
better seeds and manure, improved implements, co- 
operative method of farming^ etc., we can speed up our 
production of cereals to a considerable degree. 

We shall now proceed to indicate, briefly the 
method of achieving the above objectives : These 
objects can be fulfilled only when the Zamindary 
system is abolished, and direct relations between the 
tenantry and the state is establijM. 
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Land Tbnw Stdtem 

It shauld now be laid down that the tenancy right 
simll veat only in those persons who actually cultivate 
the lands themselves. A non-cultivator shall have to 
surrender his lands to the State on payment of equit- 
able compensation,* equitable compensation being 
clearly dc^ed. It is, however, desirAble 1o emphasis 
that equitable compensation can on no nccoimt be 
defined as more than ten tiineB of the (tclml net gain 
of the ou*Acr. Thus, all tluisc non-cultivating elements 
like trading, salaried, and professional classas who 
invest their surplus cai'ital in land will he automati- 
cally ftliminatrd. Similarly, all those big rulfivators 
who iiossess more land than they can cultivate shall 
have to sun*ender their .siirplu'* hind to Iho Government 
on payment of equitable compensation. The criterion 
in their case will be how much land they can ciiltivaic* 
themselves etticienUy, 'I'he iqiper maximum limit can 
profitably be fixed at 30 to 50 acres according to the 
nature of the soil. Also, such persons who generally get 
their lands cultivated on crop-sharing basis will also 
h.iU! either to cultivate the same themselves, or sur- 
render their lands to the State. Some practical diffi- 
culty might be felt in putting this into effect. People 
whose! lands are to be acquired under this provision 
may transfer their .share in the nnmi* of other cultivat- 
ing members of their family. Even if this hr.ppcned, 
the intention of the law would be fulfilled and the 
lands go into the actual possession of the real culti- 
vators. 

Land Commission 

Each provincial Government immedialely after- 
wards will appoint a land {• 0 !nmi*>ion, eon.4‘rling of 
experts. This commission will carry f»ut an exliaustivf' 
.survey of land and divide land of each village into four 
elasses : 

‘A’ chiNs lands will hi- tliose lint are uncommonly 
fertile for the area and poaf<es.s adequate irrigational 
facilities as well as immunity from flood. 

‘B* class lands will be inferior to *A’ cljpj lands 
hut. capable of improvement with better irrigational 
facilities and scientific means of production. 

*C* class lands will b(' ordinary land.s, neitluT 
good nor had but capable, of improvement. 

claw lands will be fallow ones not under 
cultivation. There are 170 millions of tliis kind ot 
land in the country. It wdll be the business of tbis 
commission to indicate the possible use and method 
of improvement of such marked areas of lands. 

Thc! Commission on the basis of record of the last 
ten years and according to their own judgment will 
fix the probable average prodtice per acre of each kind 
of land and will alw> indicate the likely cost of pro- 
duction per acre. The Commission will also indicate as 
to which of the Kisans possess economic holdings. They 
will also report on the possibilities of land improvement 
and of introduction of improved methods of cultivation 
aretwiae* 

The chief provisions of the tenancy law will be on 
the following lines : 

1. On the basis of compukoiy consolidation, the 
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cultivable lands of each Kisan will be con^Hdated nt 
one place. There will be trained stuff of the Revenue 
Department to carry this out with the help of the 
Village Panduiyata. 

21 Those Kisans who do not possess economic 
holdings will have to consolidate their lands with 
other Kisans of thc same category at one place into 
economic holding.s under the supervision of a trained 
staff, and carry on production on a co-operative basis. 
The lands surrendered by the non-cultivating class as 
well as by the big Ki.<ian!i will be distributed among 
IGaans having uneconuinic holdings and among those 
landless Kisans who carry on cultivation primarily on 
i‘rop-sharing basis. Such Kisans will have to pay thc 
price of thc land. 'I'hoee who have no money will be 
afforded credit facilitio.'? by the Rural Development 
Bank, to be constilutcMl by the provincial govern- 
ments. The Bank will get repayment on easy yearly 
iristulments. 

3. The primary requisite for holding tenancy 
rights will br that, the Kisan must cultivate the lands 
themselves. Those who lease out their lands for cul- 
tivation on crop-sharing baris for three comtocutive 
years will be automatically dispoa^essed of their rights 
and thc village Panchayats will take possession of 
their lands. Buch lands will be settled with others 
according to Government regulations. In cases of real 
hardship the village Panchayats will be entitled to 
extend the period of graiu! to another two years. 

4. Thc Kisan can sr^ll his land only to the village 
Fanchawat and that also not in fraction but in whole 
plots, e,g., if he has 2 acres of ‘B* class of land, he 
must sell in whole and not in parts. The Rural Deve- 
lopment Bank will pay the price on behalf of tlie 
Paucliayat. The village Pan(?hayat will settle the lond 
with other Kisans who in their turn will pay thc 
price to the Bank. The Kisans will have the ri^t of 
mortgaging their crops but thc land itself cannot 
pass into the hands of non-cultivating interests. 

5. Aft.er the death of the Kisans, the land will 
pass into thc hands of those of his heirs who are 
genuine cultivators. The land itself can in no case be 
parcelled out except when thc holding is of more than 
20 acres. In such cases one part cannot consist of less 
than 10 acres. The heirs will have the right of joint 
cultivation. Those of the heirs who follow <>ther 
occupations will have two counea open to them: 
either by mutual arrangement they will eontimie to 
enjoy the income from their share in the lands or on 
an application to the Village Ponehayat will be 
entitled to get compensation lor surrendering their 
share to 'Other heir or bars. The lands of the Kisans 
dying intestate will vest into the village Panchayat 
who will settle the land according to Government 
regulations. 

6. The wages, hours and conditions of work of, the 
agricultural labourers will be governed by Ckiverainei^. 
regulatioiis. Every agricultaxist will have to contri- 
bute to the "Agriculture Labour Wdtare Fond:** 
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fund will bu entirely devoted to the welfare of the 
agricultural labourers and will be administerGd by a 
statutory' body appointed and constituted by the 
Provincial Government. Every agricultural labourer 
shall have to register himiiielf with a particular Kisan 
and shall have to work on the agricultural field;? dur- 
ing the agriciillural season. 

Land Revenue 

As already noted above, the land Cnmniisaion 
sliall indicate the average produce per acre of each 
kind of land village-wise and shall also indicate the 
probable cost of production. After deducting tho eust 
of production from the actual produce, one-fourth 
of the net produce will be exempted from taxation. 
The rest will be taxed on a sliding scale basis. Remis- 
sions will be made for permanent improvement 
effected by the Kisans. Similarly, for lean seaauns 
remissions will he announced by the Government. 
The Government at the close of each agricultural 
season will announce the market rate of each kind 
of agricultural commodHy area-wise. The Kisans shall 
have to pn 3 ' the land revemu* in cash according to 
tho market price announced by the Government. 

Land Administration 

For working the above system an efficient govern- 
mental machinery will be necessary. A system, how- 
ever good, can never be successful unless the methods 
•of ibs operation are cheap and siiocdy. Above all, we 
have to guard against the danger of buroaucratising 
our land revenue system which is sure to result 
large-scale exploitation and corruption. The Revenue 
Department shall appoint a trained village officer 
each village who will to a great extent replace the 
present Patwari, TJiis officer will be in charge of the 
village records, and will maintain with the help of 
the Village Panchayat a record of the agricultural 
activities of each cultivator and will submit periodical 
reports regularly the same to the Circle Revenue 
Officer. He will be, as a matter of fact, the eyes and 
ears of the Revenue Department. Prom hia poriodicMl 
reports the Circle Revenue Officer will gather infor- 
mation regarding the kind of crop being raised in 
each plot of land. At the close of each agricultural 
season, he will issue demand notices village-wise on 
the strength of records in bis office as well as in the 
light of the prices of the commodities announced in 
, the Government gasetie. The demand notice will be 
sent to the head of the Village Panchayat who will 
collect the revenue from individual cultivators' and at 
the end oi a specified time will depodt the collections 
in the Government treasury. Simultaneously, he shall 
submit a report to the Circle Revenue Officer stating 
the names of the defaulters. The defaulters will be 
eaUod upon to pay the revenue with fine and in 
cases of peiaetent default, the Circle Officer will be 
entitled to recommend for temporary or permanent 
lion. 

CiMUB OoBCMirinoB 

Xn eveiy. drde them will be a Cfirete PaaobaigFat 


Committee' whosp members will be elected by the 
Village Panchayats. The Circle. Revenue Officer will 
act as the President and the Chief Executive Officer 
of the committee. The fiJucfcion.s of the Circle Pan- 
chayat, among others, will be as follows: 

1. To settle lands with the cultivator.^ on the 
recommendation of the Village ranchayat. 

2. To recommend for remission of Land revenue. 

3. To revise assessment of production and '.'Ost 
of production according to Government order^i and 
instructions. 

<t. 'J'o r(?commond cultivator.- for grant of loan 
fri^m Rural Development Bank. 

5. And lastly, to organize actively co-operative 
farms, introduce find popularise improved methods 
of farming, niii miilli-purposo societies, organize 
funclional guilds and to ni\ivc village and collage 
industries. 

Similarly, there will b(? a District Panchayat. in 
the district whose m.'dn functions will be co-ordin.s- 
tion of tile activities of the various Panchayats under 
it. Its members will })c plectt?d by the Circle Pan- 
chayais and it will possess certain statutory powers 
like hearing of appeals against the decisions of the 
Circle Panehayats, etc. It will be presided over by the 
District Officer who will act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Committee. 

Rtnui. Develodment 

Experts are agreed that no scheme for improving 
the land tenure system and the village life will be 
successful unless speedy’ and cheap credit facilities 
are afforded to the cultivators. As a matter of fact, 
the whole scheme as propounded above will collapse 
if side by side the abose reform steps are not taken 
for constitution of a Rural Development Bank in 
each preiince, either separately for each province or 
one Central Bank for the whole country. It would 
be better if a Government-sponsored Rural Develo 7 >- 
ment Bank Is constituted in each province or group 
of provinces which will work in close co-operation of 
the Reser^'e Bank of India. The capital of the Bank 
may be raised by public suliscription, but. holding of 
shares by an individual or family must be limited. 
The Provincial Government may guarantee a mini- 
mum dividend and should have statutory control over 
the affairs of the Bank. The Bank will act in close 
uasociatioD of the Revenue and other departments of 
the Government. The Bank will purchase aod 6ell 
lands on behalf of the Govornment, grant loans to the 
cultivators on rncommendation of the revenue officers 
and the Panchayats, finance schemes of village and 
agricultural improvements. It will, for instance, make 
available to cultivators improved implements on* 
hire and finance schemes of village industrier'approved 
by the Government, etc. The Bank may al^ carry 
on ordimuy banking transactions be^des djischargiDg 
statutory obligations. The above scheme, it is hoped, 
will help in solving the agrarian problems «itis£actorily 
and will contribute materially towai^ building up A 
happy and prosperous I&dia, 

Ufi fesarnsd bv f As AUfAor) 



BROTHERS SHOM OVER THE RIV1% 

The Refugee Pirablm of India 

’ By Sm JADUNATH SABKAR. exitt‘ 


Ouft Central Government lias admitted that up to the 
ond of July liwt, ».c. in less than twelve months of our 
freedom, eleven and a half lakhs of men fvom East 
Bengal have migrated to West Bengal. And the stream 
has not ended : five dii>.s ago 760 persous from 
Pakistan landed at the railway station of Scaldah, and 
the flow is sometimes n'uching the ihouHiiml men a i h> 
hciglit. Nor do I see any prospect of tlnu migration 
ever stopping altogrther, as far as I can look into the 
fuUire ; for years uinl years to come a thin trickle ol 
humanity, about a hundred daily, will transfer them- 
selves from Kiist Bengal to West lAongal, and Calcutta 
will bo the first depot of this human cargo. 

Pakistan ib 1jAi»sin(:. into BAii».\msM 
For it is no good blinking the fact that East Paki- 
stan is lapsing into barbarism, and the Hindu popula- 
tion then? has no future, no chnucc of honourablt* work 
and fair employment by service or trade, no hope oi 
real political equality, safety to life', honour and pro- 
perly, or economic prosperity by honest open competi- 
tion. Europfjan travellers have de-^eribed the condition 
of Palestine under Muhammadan rule ; it was tlien a 
poor desert country, with an igimranl, iinpovcrisbed, 
half-civilised population, leading a sort of animal 
existence, and dying of disease, dirt and hunger hkc 
noglectod cattle. Then forty years ago, the Jews began 
to buy plots of land from their Arab owners ami by 
introducing roads, si^hools, hospiUd.s, fruit cultiyalioii 
and ftu honest police force, turned the desert into a 

garden. . - . 

Kvery Jewish farm is now like an oasis of civxliza- 
ti'On and modern acioutific amenities in that once 
barbarous Iioly laud. And wh(*n the Jews have fought 
and won their national State in Palestine, it will be- 
come an advance post of modern progress in the Near 
East, a spark of light in the midst of the mass of 
Muslim raisgovernment and stagnation. Eastern Bengal 
is going the way of Palci^tine without tlw' Jews, We 
make our West Bengal what Palestine under 
Jewish rule will be, a light in darkness, an oasis of 
eivilisalion in the desert of mediaeval ignorance and 
obsolete theocratic bigotry, 

Txncr Aim mx Elite 

Those who are leaving East Bengal m the very 
best portion of the local population, in brain, wealth, 
organising capacity and indomitaide spirit, however, 
enisled and benumbed they may look when they are 
nnloadod from their third class wagons on the Sealdab 
station yard. They are the elite, the moat valuable 
porUon. of tJie population, and thh greatness of a 
eouAi^depends upon exactly .meif of this type. Dacca 
imd ii^enaingli* Barisal and Faridpur are losing them. 


and will pay the penalty under God's justice in the 
very next generation. 

I warn WVat Bengal: Do not spurn away such a 
rich racial element when seeking shelter at yotlr doors. 
They alone can make you great if you utilise these 
huiiuin materials. More Uian 30 years ago, I wrote in 
a Bengal monthly .magazine, “The life stream of the 
Bengali race flows languidly in West Bengal ; it is full 
and vigorous among the Hindus of East Bengal only.” 

Let our indeiiendent province of West Bengal 
engraft this rich racial branch upon its old decaying 
trunk and rise to a new era of prosperity and power. It 
is for your own good upd it is for the permanence of 
the Bengali Hindu race. Oh ye, men now in poBSiUBion 
in our Ministry, University and professions, do not be 
alarmed about losing yonr personal gains, about sliaring 
what you have captured by manipulating the electorate 
or political jobbeiy. Admit this infusion of new blood 
or else you will die and your children will have no 
future. 

Tragic Mic-ration 

This migration from We.st Pakistan, into the? north, 
centre and south of the Indian Dominion, and from 
East Bengal into West Bengal, is on as vast a scale 
aud as coloas.'il in its economic effect-^, as the “wander- 
ing of the tribes” or the “migration of races” in ancient 
limes of which historians like Gibbon have left wxch 
gnipliic descriptions. But it is far more tragic, because 
those tribes moved in organised hordes, compactly 
under recognised loaders, fighting, conquering and 
settling wholesale in m?w lands, where they soon 
absorbed the local populations. Thus, the Germanic 
tribes of Angles and Saxons 8cttl(»d in Britain, and 
mingling with the local Celtic population formed the 
present .•itrong English race. Also the Huns in Hungary, 
the Goths in Spain and so on. But they belonged to 
an age when there was plenty of virgin land in those 
countries. 

The same is true of the European, colonisation of 
North and South America, which continents had 
mcasureleas areas of virgin sqjl and a very small 
primitive, ignorant population. Hcncc their local PH>" 
blem was ea^, and they settled in the new lands with 
all the power and resources of their European mother 
countrie^ Governments behind them. 

Chbmsh Tbibb Refuobbs 

We should compare the present migration of Eoet 
Bengal Hindus rather to the flight of Enidudb 
to Holland and thence to Massachusetts and -of tho 
French Huguenots in the time of Louis XlV to HoUatid^ 
Prussia and England. These movem^ts all daB 
to religious persecution and dishonest diseiiininatory 
legislation, setting one sect above the Imir. 
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ealcukbl& ham the evaeiiatifm of thnae men did to 
France you can understand when you read in histoiy 
nf how the fugitive French Proteetante enriched the 
intellectual life, industries and trade of Holland, Eng* 
land and Prussia. They were the cream of the popula- 
tion, by reason of their brains and character. The 
Commander of Wellington's Horse Artillery at Water- 
loo was Cavalce Mercer, the great-grand-son of a 
Pi’ench Protestant cloth-dealer who had fled to England 
IdO years before. The bard core of the army of William 
HI at the battle of the Boyne was a body of French 
fugitive Prolcstanl«, to whoiri William’s General 
Suhomberg pointed out the French Hoyal troops facing 
them as ‘’OonMemeu, liere are your persecutors I” Let 
the Indian Dominion in its own interest absorb and 
cherish those refugee brethren. A (lay may come when 
we shall need them for our preservation.*^ 

Flan Nufjigu 

Now, this gigantic iliovement has not the advant- 
ages of an eiiugrati*on, which term means something 
well-planned, well-conducted, and at once fitted into the 
life of the land and society to which the emigrants are 
sent. But our East Bengal brethren have complicated 
the problem of .massiveness by that of the lack of plau 
and of leaderly guidance. The first bask everywhere is to 
And food for the body and cover for the head of this 
vast mass of floating humanity. Happily, Hindu charity 
has not failed; somehow or other these new-comers 
have not been starved to death, though suffering from 
a thousand unavoidable discomforts. We, the non- 
official public of Calcutta, even when ruled by a heart- 
less and corrupt Muslim ministry, did tackle the pro- 
blem of the man-made famine in Calcutta in 1A42-43. 
And I f?an confidently appeal to iny brethren to show 
the same spirit of sacrifice in the case of our East 
Bengal kith and kin. If they arc neglected, the worat 
effect of thU wholesale migration will be not death 
irpm cholera or pneumonia, but the benumbing of the 
eoule, the crushing of the all-but-indomi table spirit of 
those whom we call Bangals — a term of admiration on 
many an athletic field. Do not forgot that Sir Jagadish 
Bose, Sir Prafiilla C. Roy, Dr. Meghnad Saha, F,RB., 
Ananda Mohan Bose, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and some 
Oitiier noted historians— are all sons of what has now 
become Eastern Pakistan. 

The PjiOBLEMa 

Passing beyond this immediate.,, problem to those 
of a more lasting nature, I . appeal to our leaders^ 
statesmanly vision and true patriotism. Here charity is 
not enough. 

■ The first in difficulty among these problems is— - 
bow to integrate the new-comers into the ^onomib Uln 
of West Bengal. Here we now possess only ^one-third of 
liientea Of undivided Bengal, but have to accommodate 
of its population. Our bar and medical pjro- 
icMdon are .dlready overcrowded, hod so idao is the 
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sate ^ YHTidtm grades, even petty groceries and Wri 
ahops> slmi^ go to East Bengal refugees, for 1 see not 
a ringie West Bengal Hindu keeping such shops- 
Happily, the inherent energy of our brethren from 
East Bengal has already found this outlet. For the lest 
thirty years I have been marking the steady increase 
of shops under East Bengal ownership in Calcutta. 
They are here what the Gujratw are in Maharashtra. 

The second problem is— how to colonise tliesc 
evacuees iu permanent homes as distinct from refugee- 
shelters and famine reliof camps. Here a permant?nt 
board like the Tennessee Valley Authority alone can 
act, because ministries come and ministries go with a 
rapidiiy surpassing the ca.so of the French Republic, 
and a debating club cannot do practical work. 

The third problem, equally urgent with th»t of 
food and housing, is how to provide the stiwleni popu- 
lation from the Dacca side wiili facilities for continuing 
their interrupted high education without the loss of & 
year. These boys and girls are .our future nation, the 
American (Confederate) President Jefferson Davhs told 
his West Point cadets, “You arc the seed-crop of the 
nation.’* Here they need, not nioucy, but Imoks, accom- 
modation, and a sudden and vast expansion of high 
schools and colleges, for both boys and girls, academic 
and technical. Otherwist', our lot wotdd be worse in the 
next generation than in this. 

On the credit side I have seen the indomitable 
spirit of work, self-sacrifice and ^Jrganiteation on the 
part of the evacuee temdieri? and the e.‘ig(3ruesfj and 
austerity of their boys. Let the TTniversity and the 
Ministry of Education do their part, in saving the East 
Bengal student population. Self-help on the part of the 
evacuees has already half .solved the problem. 

No Clinging to Power 

Lastly, a.«i .soon as this wandering population has 
settled down and given up any lingering desire (how- 
ever natural) to return to their own iu Pakistan, there 
should not be a day’s delay in granting them by law 
full political rights as citizens and making them 
absolutely equal with the older inhabitants of West 
B(mgal No selfish clinging to a monopoly of former 
political power by any of us in this province. 

The problem is staggering by reason of its volume 
and complexity. No one man, no single ministry can 
tackle it. Let us have a non-official permanent bo^ for 
watching over the new-comers, .giving them prompt 
help and guidance at tlio stations, and co-ordinating our 
efforts for their permanent rehabilitation, so that , there 
may be no waste of efforts and resources by over- 
lapping. 1 appeal to the merchant princes and well- 
placed social leadnm of East Bengal now in iOut midst, 
long settled in Calcutta, to make this supremely nmSf, 
sary effort. As for the State, it mugt. gUch a 

statutory body with a block grant for five at a 
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By Fbof. P. S. SA8TBI» ujun 


A prbmiiiettt conclusion di-awn by tbo occidental 
orieutali^. Js tbat India never had any true historic 
perspective which even the ancient Greeks had per- 
fected. They maintain that this deficiency is clearly 
responsible for the lack of a proper history of India 
before tlie Buddhistic Age. This attitude has been 
traced to the othor-worldliness of our systems of 
philosophy, to our ways of life, and to our customs and 
manners. 

Be that as it may, wc have to sec whether our 
ancients really lacked the historic spirit, and if so from, 
which period. Chronologically speaking, we find the 
Amikravianw of the Samhilas giving the namas of the 
Ukihiii who eoiiiiK'Hod the li.vinns, the subject-matter of 
the hymn concc’rncd, and the moire in which it is 
written. And wo are told that wo have to learn the 
£^amhi(a», along with those details. If the Anukmm-ima 
thought of the cold4>loodod ritualism alone, we feel uo 
ne(?osisity to remtunbor the names of the seei-s. Closely 
allied to this is the fact that the Sutra Literature gives 
ua tJie lists i:f the gioiras and their pravaras. Till this 
day it has bee'U incnmboiit on all tlu^ so-called Dinpin 
to reiiu mber their golras and the rishi pravaras. What 
blessed purpose on earth dots this all serve, unless it 
be the pr('s(*rN'ution of certain hij^torical data ? Simi- 
huiy, there is the oral transmission of the entire Vedic 
literature. It was communicated in .this manner 
originally been use of the lack of written material. Later 
on fl weini-mystic ritual significance has been attached 
to it. Any way it has come to pn-sorve a historical 
document of a rare importance. The.^e factors beloug- 
ing to the Vedic period, though fragmentar>', rcvcal 
trace- of llie historic.al spirit in ancient India. 

C'./miiig down to the Epic period itself, wc aw 
surprised to note the rich material. The whole of the 
Mahabharala teems with Jiistory, of course, with occa- 
sional mythological interludes. The geography of the 
eountr)^ the political divisions in the country, and tlie 
internal and external policies, a.s well, of these terri- 
tories are given in dcl.^U. Tlie evolution of the fight 
itself during tho.'^c fateful 18 days gives u.s an 
ojugranunatic statement of the evolution of the mili- 
tary technique. The administnitivc polices of the times 
arc not omitted. The genoalomcnl tables lead us uj) to 
tlie early years of* the KaU. The history of the country 
from tins period onwards is clearly and Concisely 
stated ill the great and the early Purauas. Now we 
are told that the chronologicaJ tables of the Furanas 
are selLcontr.'idiciory, and scrai-mythologica]. Pargiter 
trie<l his best not to be misled by these statements of 
his Wtvstern emtempornnea. In the present day we are 
witnearing a tendency vrhicU seema to rely on a more 
careful analysis and examination of those Puranie 
tables. This speaks for itself. Here have to note 
that the Purnnas were not compo.scd in the same age, 
or at the same })lace, though we arc confimited by ihe 
8ome of the oldest t»ero actually com- 


posed in the Buddhistic peri'Od, though additioAs WefO 
continually made till the fifth century after Chrmt, 
as in the case of the Mahabhi^t^. IHirther they wbro. 
written in various parts ; end most unluckily the 
writem began to feel that the country occupied by 
them was the whole of India. Hence the dynasties that 
ruled over a particular area were often spoken of as 
ruling over the entire country. Herein lies the so-called 
error. If vre can locate the area in which each Parana 
was eompo^od, most of the contradictions will dis- 
appear. 

As in the case of Greece and -of England, here in 
India too we find that the poets and the dramatists 
are more historically conscious. The entire Kumara- 
aambhava of Jvalidasa is nothing but an allegorical 
representation of the fall of the Mauryas, and the rise 
of Hindu kingdoms bent upon the revival of the Vedic 
culture. Bhnravi*s Kiratarjuniya is an allegorical and 
.soul-stirring cry for nationalism at a time when India 
has been ravaged by the Kushans and others. 

More straightforward than these are some other 
work. Bana’s Ilarsiha-^harita is a fine historical docu- 
ment concerning his own master, Harsha Vardhana. 
Bisakhadatla's MudrarakHham makes literature -out of 
history by presenting us the rise of the Mauryas with 
the help of Chanakya. It appeals to the country to 
stand by the Guptas in defending the integrity and 
independence of the c^>untr5^ Vakpatiraja's Gaudavaho 
tells us of Uic exploits of the Gaudas against Central 
India. KaJhana's Rajatararigini is the history of 
Kashmir. Bilhana’s Vikra7nankfidi>va~chanla is another 
fine piece of history regarding Chalukyas. 

Besidfvs these?, wc find throughout India a variety 
of valuable inscriptions, -coins, copper-plates and other 
materials. These amjily te.stify to the fact that the 
spirit of histoiy is not foreign to India. It is innate 
amongst us. But wc had had too many obstaclea in 
our past. These impediments stemmed the advance of 
the histcrical spirit. The first and the gi‘eatest calamity 
that ever befell India is the rise and growth of 
Buddhism. It really advanced our progress in, our 
systems of philosophy. But politically, socially, • reli- 
giously, and culturally it gave us a death-blow. The 
gospel of non-violence along with, its insislencc on the 
values of the other world, paralysed us politically and 
opened the doors of our country for the foreigners to 
dominate us. It made us pessimistic, and made us sing 
*of our first- disobedience* to our own culture imd 
tradition ; thereby *the friiit of this forbidden tree 
brought all mortal woe.* Socially and religiously it led 
to the spirit of vengeance on the part of the Hindus, 
who brought in the rigidity of the oaste-aystexn and 
other similar things ; for, the Vedic civilisation wsts 
lax in such, things. Culturally we lost many a predoua 
work of man; we lost great liberty aehiewem^ts; ^we 
lost the historic sidrit. 

And yet the very fact that the blMcHiegl ggSitH 



.survived^ this onslaiii^t and revaakid itself in the 
writings of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Visakhadatta, Sana, 
Vakpaiiraja, Kalbana, Bilhana and others, is sufficient 
to show that the spirit of history is innate in India. 
Tlie performance of the Visvajli, Asvamcdha, and 
Bajasuya sacriiices, as given in the Brahmanas, the 
coostructJon of the maihm in the four corners of India 


by the S^ara, and the prevalence of the 
unifonn/Veidie culture throughout India are enougjh to 
shew hloarly that the unity of India as a political and 
cultural unit is the cardinal principle in the historic 
spirit of India from the earliest, times to the present 
day. The Occident may ignore it. But histoiy cannot 
afford to forget it. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN HISlX>Ry : By. K. 
M. Rmikkar, Published by N. I. P, Bombay. 19/^7* 
Pp. 33S. Price Rk. 7-S. 

INDIA, A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW : By &ir Frederick 
Whyte. The Royal Intditula of Jnternaiional Afftdrs. 
Pp. S3. Price Ss.ed. 

Ever since Maxmuller wrote his highly apprecia- 
tive words about India and her culture, attraction to 
its study has been great. Tiiie it is, during the second 
quarter of the prcs(?nt century there has been a con- 
siderable production of hislorictal literature, but most 
of them, excepting such well-known classics as The 
Fall of the Mwykal Empire and Aurangzib are 
drily written and wanting in sympathetic imagination 
that they have failed to satisfy the popular appetite 
for the reading of history. Studies on Indian history 
as a whole have suffered from another drawback. Its 
frame-work has followed the pattern fixed by V. A. 
Smith more than three decades back. The division oi 
Indian history into three periods, Hindu, Muslim and 
British, and the classification of Uie events under the 
successive niling dynasties or viceroy a 1li4>s have been 
the ever-aiding lodestar to the weary caravan of text- 
book writers. Naturally Indian histoiy has been 
lire^ntcd as a pageantry of kings and emperors, of 
their romantic fights and sieges or mean intrigues and 
treacherous murders. 

The first book under review has broken this 
stereotyped form of writing Indian iiistory. Mr. 
Panikkar has evidently been inspired by ihe Wellsian 
view of history^ ‘They (glorious battles) are the 
ornnmental taipestiy of hikory and no part of the 
building.*' Hence we hear little in this book of the 
tramp of cavalry and the thud of guns, but can watch 
here the craftsmen and tho artisans, the philosophers 
and saints, architects and painters engaged iiu their 
humble . pursuits, and unconsciously shaping India's 
destiny from^ ante to age. TTius one searches here in 
vate for a gbmng account of Kanwhlca'a or San^m- 
gnpia'a vmtones, Wellesley's or Hastiaga’s hariwner- 
blosRg or ths.,Aft^h(Us* war-eiy agaipit the Kafiu. On 
the other handy we esn read hm of nagar^a Isis 


and amiwo.ments? — dicing, dancing, singing and of hie 
personal adornments, such as ersllyriuiu in his eyefi» 
unguent which tinges the lips, of education in. schools 
and univerwiti(\s during the Mauryn and later periods. 
Data arc gleaned from ev(‘r.v po.-friblo aource, 
literature and archaeology. The tor.so of a fenuilo 
figure draped in .a mn broui^ht to liglil by the recent 
Arikamechi (*xciivatir)n does no! r'^'c:ii'c‘ his notice, and 
he puts the fact, in itrf< ju'oper place. In the samp way 
the early Sultans of Islam who figure ao largely with 
romantic eplsoile .)f Devahi Di*vi and Pailraini, and 
blood-curdling storie.s of jjersecuti'n and maw^acre of 
the Hindus are given here the go-by and lh<fr place 
Is lak(jn by Ruch thorne.s as medieval tlicism, tlio 
reviA.'iJ of Jainaism undf:r such ii person as Jlcmui- 
(ihaiidra who f*opulari^cd in a Jaina garb the entire 
mytljologv ..of the ITimiuH, and Yijiianeswar and 
Chan.leswar, Smviti commentators. Tho long roll of 
British Viceroys is dismissed .summarily with the words, 
“FVom tho T)oint of view of the history of ihe English 
in India, they are no doubt important; but in the, 
context of Indian history, these Governors-General 
signify nothing.** But. the rediscovery of India’s past;, 
the rebirth of cult\ire, the revival of Hinduism and 
integration of Islam, leading to Pakistan are succinctly 
summarised. 

From this brief outline it would bo evident that 
the authpi**s conception of the Ireatuumt of Indian 
history is original. He treats of India’s developments 
as an organic whole, instead of dividing it into parts, 
Indian history and culture is shown hem painted on 
a broad canvas, and seen moving towards the fulfil- 
roeqt of a great purpose. We me here the spirit, of 
India striving across the ages, struggling, winning* 
sinking but reasserting itself again^ engaged in thn 
ceaseless endeavour of harmonising fOid reooneiling thn 
endless diversities into a unity. 

The narration is lucid and freq Itom excitement; 
it hte not the glow of a Green, the charm df » 
Macaulav, or the grandeur of a Gibbon, bui it is frte. 
from bias Or part>isaiuihip. Ko ^Artidular sect ia.mf 
bate poir ; nor does he dote m shy partieuUit kin# 
or sage* Yet some of his ednclueiites are not 
what they oui^t to be^ the sepoy mutiny i« 
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him auttay tt aO bat n great aatioaal ritiogi 
because the objeet in view ^ the expulsion of the 
British. Bir $Vederick Whyte*# opinion in India 
(p. 24) is more apporite. Secondly, according to Pantk- 
kar Hinduism was not held in contempt by early 
Muslim rulers, because some of them patroi^d 
Jaina Achaiyas. Alauddin’s severity to the Hindu 
fighting aristocracy ret^orded in Barani and Finis’s 
exertions in the path of the faith os recorded in the 
Futvhat disprove such n statement. Thirdly, in his 
opinion the Muslim Sultnnale of Gujrat being “de- 
pendent on the loyalty of the people and the wealth 
of the merchanta, followed a policy of reconcilation.” 
Constrast this stateraont witlt that of Professor Com- 
missuriat in the lliHlmy oj Gujarat, p. 114, “Not less 
important whs I lie depcTirlence of the conquerors on 
the conquered in ri*spoct of the materials and the 
builders, so thal I he spoliation of Hindu shrines . . . 
continued nj>acf*;* Id the Jami Ma^jid, Bhadra 
Mosque .'ind f-<‘V* ral others, pillars and ceilings nre to 
be fotind “tbnl \v(M*e tniti.-«ferr('d bodily (rum the Jaina 
tomphv^ . . What an admirable process of reconci- 
liation I 

India, A BMa-Eye View is a war p.amiphlot 
to inform (h»' world of India’s political evolution 
under the British aegis in the context of her complex 
problems, particuln-ly llindu-Musliin, and the enor- 
mi'^Urt advantage.** acquired by India nut of the? war. 
The apologia made on behalf of the British rulers for 
communal tension wns unneceasory for the sc^parate 
eloctoruti* was their invention and gift. 

N. B. Hot 

BHAGAVAD GITA AND MODERN LIFE : By 
K. M. Mnmki, PtibltJihf d by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavnn, Chmvpnliy Road, Bombay 7. Pp. 

The author’s reputation in this case will naturally 
raise liigh hopes in the niiiuh* of his readers. We can 
(!oufi<ieutly fl.‘iy that these hopes have not been belied. 
1'lie boqk is well written and beam marks of the 
author’s great erudition. 

The Gita li.as been so much written upon that it is 
diflicult to expect anything extraordinarily new in any 
luodorn writing \ipon it. But Munshi has been remark- 
ably Hucoessful in this respect. He has suggeated a 
now approach in his interpretation and adopted tua 
easy and facile style. The last chapter on Brahma^ 
charya has struck us as particularly adept, full of 
imaginative insight and modem scientific knowledge. 

We hope recent political activities will leave him 
time to complete llie scries of lectures of which we 
have but a forota.ste in this book. 

THE PHILOSOPIiy OP THE BEAITTIFUL : By 
P, N. Brinivamchari, MA. Printed and Publinfied by 
Thomson and Co, Ltd., Broadway, Madras, Pp, 112. 
Price Rc, ^ 

Although the style of the book sometimes smacks 
of peit>ratioii rather than of philosophy, and although 
it is crami'eti with teo many references to names and 
citations of opinions which give it the odour of a 
cl.'tfis lecture, yet, we cannot but pay our tribute of 
pmise fp the extensive scholarship and deep an<i pene- 
trating insiglit of the author. He bos brought witnin a 
smaji conqHtss the salient points of tlwj philosophy of 
the beautiful and given it a presentable shape for the 
ordinar>’^ fender. The study of the book is e3q}ectcd to 
rouse the ciiriority of the intelligent and of those 
who aw' eager to know. Thia curiosity can of coume 
l>c satitifiea by a study of more advaiUNsd books and 
more authoritative sourest. But tbs tetder will be 


grateful to our author, for . Ui 

reoeprivity. 

The last two ehaptena are the authors 
contrfibution to the subject; for, such discusmiiB will 
not be found in books by authors of Burope or 
America. Such discussions are beyond the compet^ce 
of most of them: they know yet so little of Indian 
thought. But they ought to know and this book wiU 
help them to know. 

U. C. Bhattachabju 

FREEDOM AND CIVn.IZATION : By Brofnidaw 
MaUnowski, Publidted by George ‘Alien and Unwin 
Ltd,, London, Pages SS8. Price 16s, nett. 

The author was an outspoken opponent of National 
Socialism in Germany and as a result his books were 
banned early in that country. After tlie outbreak of 
war in 1939 the author remained in U.S.A. and was 
npiujintcd in Yale Universily. He was much agitated 
over the early success of the Nazis as he was confident 
that their totalitarian methods and victory' were sure 
to destroy freedom and i*iviliza!ion. The author did not 
live to sec the viilovious lorraination of war and des- 
truction of the groat menace to humanity. He whole- 
heartedly endorsed the princif'h's enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter and whowed grc'at anxiety for a peace 
.settlement which will ensure the progress of the world 
and civilisation. 

In these pages the author has made a scientific 
study of all aspects of human freedom from the earliest 
days to the present times. The problem has been 
studied from the poinle of view of biology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, economy and other allied sciences 
including physiology and psyclnjlogy. The author ba# 
shown that freedom is a condition of human culture 
and civilization. But human society restricted its free- 
dom with the progress of civilization to organise free- 
dom and culture. After all, there is nothing in human 
society as absolute freedom. Freedom is a relative term 
with reference to time and stages in culture. Freedom to 
destroy other's frc'cdoni or to enslave other people is 
no freedom. Frmlom ultimately means subordination 
of the individual or society to a hi;^er principle and 
ideal for the attainment of a. higher culture. When we 
accq)t this view even the sovereignty of modern states 
will vanish and a super-state mu.st coine into being to 
end all conflict of Nation-states. In that ideal world 
National Independence will mean a limited freedom 
for each people but nation.s of the world os a whole 
will enjoy more freedom without any fear of domination 
whatsoever. In the words of the author, “The world must 
choose between a .atate of international anarchy or of 
intemational law. Since Inw can not exist without 
sanctions, and sanctions must be embodied in li political 
organization, we need a super-.st.ttte, a World Foderatiori 
or a CommonwealUi of Nations in order* to have 
freedom anywhere and cATrywh(*ro.** This was written 
by the author before tlie United Nations Organization 
came into existence. Now UNO has come into being 
and is trying to function for ending the conflicts 
among nations. If UNO succeeds it shall have to 
be a superstate, otherwise it is likely to have tha 
faU* as that of flie League of Nations. 

Students of. poHtics will find this book extremely 
intereRting, To the students of Indian poHtics, ibis book 
is specially useful, because attainment of Iree^m tuM 
brought in not a small number of proUema to 
country, the proper arid demdcratic sdution ol wludk 
wall bring real fr^om to tbe country apd tiie peopte. 

A. B. Dwvga 
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. SJiQVEDA-^AMHITA (with the commentaty ot 
Sayanachaiya. VoL IV, Mandalas IX-X) : Edited by 
N. & SanUikke, BA, (fUak) and €, O. Kashikar, MA, 
(THak), Tilak Maharashtra Vidmpith, Vaidika Sam^ 
sodhana Mandala, Poon/ii, Price Be, 

This volume completes the critical edition of 
Sayana'a commentary on the Rigveda undertaken by 
the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala more than a decade 
back. Besides the text and commentary on the last two 
Mandalas, wc have here a critical edition of the Kh^lfle 
as well, aceoinpanii^d by a separate iotrodiiction which 
not only descriliea: the critical apparatus but discusses 
the antiquity of the kkilas and their relation to the 
Riayeda Samhita. The procedure followed in 
editing the vohuire is the same as that in 
the prorious volumes already noticed in those pages 
(August 1935, July 1940, July 1945). In addition to a 
good nmuiber of manaseripta of SMyana's commentary, 
a printed edition of a portion -of the commentary of 
Udgitha, 0 pj'edccrssor of Sayaua, :i-* also a frag nentary 
manuscript of another portion of the same were con- 
sulted and found helpful in determining the correct 
text of Saynna. Thi' iniprovenipuls that could be made 
in the nsadings of the cominentaiy have been separately 
noted in the genera! introduction. On the whole, we 
have in these volnnies a handsome .\'<*liMlrirly edition of 
the Rigveda logj'ther with Sayana’s connnenlary there- 
on. We Jiopo wlion the fifth volu'ue containing indices 
comes to be published it will greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the edition. It reflects credit on the 
authorities of th^ Mandala to have produced the 
present volume during the most streaming period of 
high price and scarcity of paper and o^her printing 
materials due to the last great world war. The world of 
scholars would be ever grateful to Sri O. 0. Agsishc 
whose munificent donation towards meeting the entire 
cost of Tninting and paper of the volume has made its 
publkalion possible in I he face of nil sorts of diffi- 
culties. It is a strange coincidence that such or even 
gi’oater munificence or patronage was forthcoming on 
the occasion of publishing previous* editions of the 
work at different times and places. 

ChINTAHARAN CirAKRAVARTt 

BENGALI 

SWADHIN BHARATER JATIYA PATAKA : By 
Rnhhaldns Sam. Published by Messrs, Das Gupta and 
Bros,, S4/S CoUeyc Street, Calcutta, Pages 64, Price 
Rs, S, 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated book gives 
in chaste Bengali the history and evolution of the 
National Flag of India. Behind this flag we have a 
glorious hist/Oiy of sacrifices, struggle and bloodshed ot 
onr countrymen for over a century. So the 15th August, 
1947, t.e., the day when we unfurled the banner of free- 
dom, opens a new and glorious cJiapter in our national 
history. The author reminds his countrymen that as 
they proeee4 to attain the fullest freedom for their 
country, they should always remember the ideals 
preached by Bankimchandra the Seer, Rabindranath the 
Poet and Gandhi the Servant of Humanity, so that 
India may contribute her best to the world culture. 

A. B. Dutta 

KAI>IK DADHIC^I ; By BkakiiUriha Umesh Ch. 
Chokrabryety, Briguru Library, g 04 ComwalUs Street, 
Caieutia. Price Re, i, 

.The bo<^ under review containiiig riiort 
graphical sketoh and sayings, of Mabatkna Gandhi is a 
tl»w ^hlieatioa. Gendfijll may aptly be ealtod 


Dadhidbi o^ibe modem age because like Dadhichi, the 
ffindu mytooiogical figure, he voluntarily gave op. nit 
fife idr^ B cause. The writer has spared no pii^ 
to gather tfiluable information regarding Qandbiji’a 
life and activities from authentic sources. Three poems 
from tha writer^s pen have been included in this book. 
They may not be modern in form, but it is evident that 
these are spontaneous outbursts of an imaginatiYe 
mind. V 

Nauki Kumar Bhadua 

mNDi 

JEEVAN KA SATYA : By Mohansingh Sengar, 
Pp. 142. Price Rs, 2-tg. 

NAYE YUG K1 NARI : By the same author. 
Pp. m. Price Rs, 2^12, 

Both published by Kitab Mahal, AUahabad. 

In a way, both those hooks are compleincntary, 
because the selfsame subject, namely, woman, is 
treated therein ; only I he first docs tliis in the form 
of nine short stories, while the second deals with the 
various probU'ms, pertaiuiug to her, in their modern 
setting iu ten essays. The render is told that the stories 
are based on factual evcnls, though appropriate situa- 
tions and psychological profiles and portnvite have been 
created to incarnale them in an mlrigulng manner. 
Indited a cold shiver creeps down his spine as stoiy 
after story rcinforccis him in the impression that woman 
is anoro sinned against by man than she sins against 
him in our presenUday nuin-inade and man-mastered 
society. What, then, is tlic remedy ? Woman must 
resolve to come into her own ; nay, to make positive 
contributions to culture and civilisation, she should 
shake off the fetishes and false values of the dead or 
decaying past, whether they be social or .sacramental. 
For, what uiatlers is her own Irye self-fiiliilinent, the 
condiLioii jjiecodcmt to which is freedom from the 
bondage pf the priest, llin parent*, the parenls-in-Iaw, 
the politieian and the philanthropist. Her vital and 
vavii'd life ought to be a poem on whole-souled and 
wholesome cornradeshiji and not a mere cemmand 
performance in obedirmcc to the bn I on of prejudice, 
passion or pre.«iitige. Such is tlie writer’s thesis in the 
niaiu. The weJl-kn6wn author’s refined sense of chivalry, 
reformist seal and intensive humanity are clearly 
evident in his books, under review, while his style 
burns with the glow of Right as well as Righteousness. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

GUJARATNUN GHADTAR : By RatmnM 
Vasantkd Desai, Baroda, Published by the University 
of Bombay, 1946. Sold by N. Af, Tripathi <fe Co,, Banir' 
bay, Cloth^bmnd, Pp. 366 4- 7. Price Rs. S, 

In 1941, Mr. Ramanlal Desai, a distinguished writer 
and thinker, was invited by the Bombay XJniversity, 
under the rules of the Thakkar Vasanji Madhatrji 
Endowment to deliver a series of lectures on Gujarati 
literatnre, and ho did *so ; the result of which ia 
embodied in this book. Owing to war condition and 
scarcity of paper it was not found possible to publish 
them earlier. It is a piece of work bearing on the. 
structure of society and iiteT:ature so far as Gujarat is 
concerned, and the author has acquitted himself very 
well. Historically he bus divided his subject into two 
parts, pro-Vedic and Vedic period, up to" Muslim, 
period, and then Muslim and postoMuaUm period. The 
theme of Rasanirupan, old and new, atid Realiaia in 
Literature claim two more leetuTcs; and^ in between 
the two main subjects he has introduced Kasi Nanalal 
(who died only recently) as the isohnecting fink. Thn 
whole woric is a valuable contribu^bn ix> GhjaratlL 
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Aspects of the Dominion Economy of India 

The solvency or otherwise of the public 
finance of India is not the chief consideration in 
regard to Indian economy. The most substantial 
fact about it is the tremendously small amounts of 
revenue and expenditure per head of population. 
Professor Benoy Sarkar observes in The Calcutta 
Review : 

The extremely low indices of agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial wealth produced by the people 
constitute the funddmenta]> economic data of the two 
Dominions now known as India and Pakistan. 

Pel ween 1939 and 1948 the years of World War H 
India's total revenue amounted to Ra. 15,000 millions 
(in round figures) and expenditure to Rs. 21,000 millions 
(in round figures) During the same period the total 
revenue of the United Kingdom amounted to 
millions and total expenditure to ii33,000 millions. The 
corresponding U. S. figures for the ssiue petiod were 
$183,000 millions and $397,000 millions. The percentage 
of revenue to expenditure in India was 71, in the U. K. 
62, and the U. 8. A. 46. 

In 1946-47, the debt position of the Government ot 
Indio, (undivided) was embodied in the figure Rs. 24,000 
millions (being the total interest-bearing obligations 
including unfunded debt and deposits). This if, to be 
seen in the perspective of the revenue fgr that year, 
namely, Rs.. 3,600 millions. For the U. K., the corres- 
ponding figures for file period were £26,000 millions and 
£3,300 millions. The U. S. figures were $260,000 millions 
and $40,000 millions respectively. 

In the V- the public debt was nearly 8 times 
while in the U. 8. A. and India near about !r times. 

It should appear that in the formal logic of public 
finance India (undivided) presented proporjbionB that 
were quite reasonable and decent by the Anglo- 
American standard. 

But the material logic enables us to visualiac otiier 
conditions. It is the per capita values that are really 
m^ningful. In 1946-47, the revenue per head of popu- 
lation was appr oximately Rs. 9 for India, £66 for the 
IT. K. and for the U. 8. A. In round figures the 
population is taken to be 400 milliona for India, 50 
miHions for the U. K. and 140 mfiliona for the tJ. 6. A. 
Taking tkn Pound to be Ra. 16-6-0 andlthe Dollar to 
be Rs. 6-24 the revenues per bead are ronghlv speaking 
as follows India Rs. 9, IT. K. Rs, 889, and U. 6. A. 
Rs. 970. . 

Cndely considerGd, we get the foUo^big equations 
of . comparaUve, public finance ; 

Every ;A^icim .»;• 108 Indians (approximately) 
Briton ;= 100 Indians x j» 

It » not to;tm understood iihat in every sector of 
oeonoihie ’eSicien^ as tretl as of hutfiyan i^lnes these 

w ^ brass tag 

v16c 1917, the Indo^Fekist^n, Agreement 


distributed the available cash balances between the two 
parties as follows : 

India Rs. 3,250 millions 

Pakistan Ra. 750 millions 

Total Rs. 4,000 millions 

Taking the entire population cf undivided India as, 
roughly speaking, 400 milliuns,* the cash' balances on 
the day of partition amounted to nearly Rs, 10 (15 
shillings or, .<tny, S3 per head). 

The terms of the Financial Agreonsent between 
India and Pakistan are likely to be conteided, as has 
been done by Doshhandlm Gupta in A Ofance at the 
Indo-PakuUm Fimmcial Agreement (New Delhi, 1948). 
But in the wcrld-economy the relative position of both 
is to he assessed as more or loss identical^ because each 
is a territory used to oj>eraling on very small ddses of 
finance. ' ' 

The catcgori('s of of^onomic dovclc^mcnt 
economic policy to which people in the U. Ri. apd^ the 
U. 8. A. and otlmr regions of more or less the same 
standard of living arc used, arc hardly applicable iu 
India and Pakistan unless, of course, they are employed 
simply as formal or heuristic terms. The world- 
economic reftJitio.s of India as of Pakistan are to be 
understood in the perspeclivcj of Rs. 9 per head as the 
annual revenue and Rs. 10 per head a.s the cosh balance 
of the undivided Government of India. 

The category, industrialization, is often 
wrongly taken to be indiflerence to and neglect of 
agriculture and the allied economies. 

But no economic statesmanship has ever sought to 
permit induatru's to kill or eclipse farming, animal- 
husbandry, fisheries, forestry and the like. These agri- 
cultural and allied occupations or profesrions are never 
meant to be ignored or overlooked in any scheme for 
industriaiiaation. Rather, it comprises the modernization 
of the farming and allied occupations oo well as their 
advancement by the application of latest scientific 
diHCHr)verie8 and technical inventions. Agricultural 
improvement belongs, as a matter of course, to the \ 
content of industrialization. 

In India as well as Pakistan relativtdjr large doses 
of mechanisation and fertilizer therapy will he ne«e»- 
8ar>' for quite a long time in order to uptodatize the 
agricultural economy. In tlm domain of agricultural 
finance, likewise, some of the up-to-date methods vriU 
have to be imported from Eur-Ameriea. . 

The Central (jo-operative Rink ought to be fw- . 
niahed irilh substantial funds from ^ the Government 
Treafeury or from the Reser\*c Bank m Oirder to, enable 
it. to eflfer loans liberally to individual ; cuiiivatiOW ‘ 
through their oo-operativc societies at i^edsiflble 
In India, tlie Governments have always MoRowed tbfi 
opporiter-the wrong,— principle by (joWfpellibg culti- 
vators .tq.d<&pend on self-help. ,, 

The combined self-help at resqurqelees and perpe-> , . 
tually indebted people, Buefi og cu)Uvab>m genm^gliy M . 
cannot poieibly enamle thm id j^gr onomfa ' 
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iof .The iWH io iof 

Alkme fiftoiibt turn m iterb into » mdlion. It ouftt to ^ 
o t u ni MMat al objective, of Co-operative Aote to 
«uibtUlio:8tate fteanee adequately la the *iiitereBt ot 
throw thi eham of eo-oporative Mdit 

nSe .eoqetractive role of State help in agricultural 
finance atfd fanning economy is recognised in eveiy 
modem kightlation, including that of the U. 8. A. The 
activities Sf the Bonquc & France visavis the Credit 
Apneoie dveerve also to be followed in India with due 
taodificationa. The example of France in the field ot 
co-operative finance may be seen in the present writer's 
Xeonamie Development VoL I (Madras) and Vol. II 
(Calcutta), as woU as Indian Currency and Reserve 
Bank Froblemn (Calcutta). The Dominion of India 
cannot afford to overlook the achievements of State 
finance in the agricultural developments of £ur- 
Aonerica. 

In 19S6, the total money supply of India was 
Hs. 4,700 millions. With, a population of some 3^ 
millions this gave a circulation of Rr. 14 per head. The 
money supply of the U. S. for the same year was 31,000 
minions.^ The circulation per head (total population 123 
mill.) WHS approximately 246 (roughly equivalent to 
Rs. 788 at 8=:iRs. 3). The total circulation in the U. K. 
was £1620 millions. The circulation per head (total pop. 
46 millions) was £35 (siiroughly Ha. 420).. 

In 1047, the total money supply for India (pop. 
400 mill.) was Rs. 21,500 millions, for the U.S.A. (pop. 
140 mill.) $1,13^00 millions and for the U. K. (pop. ^ 
mill.) 05230 mill. The circulation per head was then 
Rs. 54, Hr. 2^75 and Rs. 1,260 respectively. 

The figures in every instance have been taken in 
round numbers as well as rough approximation. In 
regard to the rates of exrliiiiigo also very crude esli- 
mates have been given. 

It is seen that in 1047 per bend of population every 
American had at his command on the average the 
«upj)ly of Rs. 2,575. This was more than double that 
of the Briton and nc.Hrly 50 times that of the Indian. 
We ean easily understand, therefore that while the 
American in his daily parlance talks of 50 dollars the 
Indian cannot afford to think iii terms of more than 
one dollar. In 1236, also the relative population between 
the Ameriimn and Ihc Indian had been more or le^ 
the same (438 : 14), 


The Ministerial Imbroglio in Sind 

The action taken by the Sind Governor in- 
volves issues of far-rcaching importance, and, if 
left unheeded, is likely to set precedents with in- 
conceivable political repercussions in the working 
of a Cabinet Government. Dr. Anup Chand Kapur 
writes in The Hindmtan Review : ^ 

The re-allocation of Sind Cabinet portfolios by the 
Sind Governor, without the consent of, or even prior 
coiwfultation with tlie Premier and eventually his dia- 
mirnd from office, under directions frohi the, Qoverhor- 
Ocncriil of Pakistan, are two recent instnne^ of utter 
vlotation of c?onstitutiaoal conventions and flagrant 
abuse of constitutional propriety which cetnent the 
functioning of a Responsiblv Qdvemment. The Khuro 
episode, as a matter of fact, eclipses the arbitrary and 
summary dismissal of Mr. Allah Bux— the Sind 
Premier— on October 10, 1242, and that of Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Prime Minister of N.-W. F. Province, 
immediately after the emergepee ri Pakistaii as aa 


week of AprH, ISilS, when the Sending C(ma^0k^ 
League Assembly :?agty:.pMsed two^ijW 
lutiuns. fhese vesdlu^ans. eS'tWx 

Ohriam Ali Khan IWnw; W' Pfr IBshi Bux. It wte 
also demanded that the. portfono of Civil Snwm 
should be withdrawn from Mir (3b«lem Ah Khan 
Tajpur. The meetixi^ of the Standing Coxmnittee was 
tepatied to have been attended three out of nine 
members, and it was originally believed that Mr. Klmro 
also attended it, and both the resolutions were inspired 
by him. Mr. Khuro rebutted this allegation, and denied 
Uiat he attended the meeting of tlie Standing Com- 
mittee. 

This ostensibly bridged the breach between the 
ministers and Mfr Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur issued a 
statement in which he, inter alia, expressed his con- 
fidence in tlie leadership of Mr. Khuro, and withdrew 
ali^his allegations against him. But the rift created in 
the Muslim League Assembly Party had assumed a 
serious character, and both Pir Ilinni Bux and. Mir 
Ghulam Ali Talpur questioned the authority of the 
Standing Committee to pass such resolutions, and 
declared that in future no notice of the Committee's 
decision would be taken by them. The members of the 
Standing Committee, on the otlier hand, asserted their 
right to review the work of the Ministers, as the Com- 
mittee had been appointed at the biddings of Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to supervise the work of the 
Ministers, and to see that it was in accordance with the 
election pieces of the League. 

A meeting of the League Assembly Party was, 
however, sumiiionod for April 36, 1648, to take stock 
of the whole situation. But Pir lUahi Bux, the Deputy 
Leader of the Party, also called a meseting of the Party 
on April 14, 1948. This unconstitutional calling of the 
party meeting by the Deputy Leader was characterimid 
by Mr. G. H. Gaadar, the Sccretarj^ of the party, as 
ultra vires. Twelve other mwiibers of the Pro\*incial 
Legislature (including (J^xi * Faxullah, the Revenue 
Minister) endorsed the objection raised by Mr. Gaxdar. 
The meeling called by the Deputy Leader was. however, 
held, and it was reperUid to have been attended by 
eight out of 37 members of the i>'iri.v, including Ptr 
lliahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur. Mr. 
Khuro asked both these Ministers to resign, and seek 
re-election as they wore manipulating and canvassing 
supi)ort for his removal from office. The Pir and the 
Mir denied, in a joint statement, the allegations made 
by the Premier. At the same time they stigmatised fho 
Premier for issuing illegal orders, and*added. that dhey 








had infon^ed the Ooymor and the tje&tral 0«w^*»- 
smt how Oovernmeot'. aeryeehti ware b^ng uiUia^» 
9m lioiy they had been deiooroliB^. They concluded 
the atatament by saying : “Wo are' of the opiidoh that 
any leader who is not able to keep the members of his 
party with himself without official influence has no right’ 
to be a leader." 

Dramatic evenla followed in auccesBion. 

On April 16, 1948, a Press Note issued from the 
Oovernor’s House, under the signature of the Private 
Secretary to Uie Governor, 'announced the ro-allocaiion 
of portfolios among the Ministers. This was managed 
by the Governor in such a way that Home and Public 
Works portfolios were taken away from the Premier and 
allotted to Pir lllahi Bux and Mir Ghularn Ali, respec- 
tively. The Department of Revenue which was under 
the charge of Qazi Fazullah, a close friend of Mr. 
Khurn, was taken away from him and given to the 
Mir. In vain did Mr. Kliino protest to the Governor. 

Mr. Khuro represented his case? to the Governor- 
Genc'ral after his return from the N.-W. F. Provincio's 
tour on April 21. The Premier requested Mr. Jinnah 
‘*to ask the Governor to allow me to roshiiffi*; mv 
Oabinei or to agree io my expanding it by taking one 
or two^ Ministers and also revi.se Jiis order regarding the 
allocation of portfolios. This 1 demand as ruy constitu- 
tional right.” Without going into the moril^* of Mr. 
Khiiro’s submission the Governor-General asked for his 
resignation “or be dismissed because th*e , Governor had 
asked for his approval to dismiss me.” Mr. Jinnah also 
told the Sind Pr(?mier that the Governor and Ministers 
Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Ghularn Ali Khan Talpur had 
made certain allegations against him. The nalure.oi 
these allegations the Governor-General did not disHjltjse 
to Mr. Khuro. Mr. Khuro ultimately resigned on the 
morning of April 26, but in the evening a Press 
Communique announced the dLsmissal of Mr. Khuro by 
the Governor arling under directions from the 
Governor Ocnernl of Pakistan “as a prima' fade case 
has bi^n made out against him for charges of mal- 
admirnstratiou and gi'oss misconduct in the discharge 
of his duty, and responsibility and corruption.” llie 
CommunlqiiF further .said that the Governor was 
making; arrangementiB im*Tnediately “to appoint a ptdi- 
cial tribunal to inquire into the charges and allegations 
that have been made against Mr. Khuro and the fullest 
opportunity will be offered to him to vindicate His 
position." 

For the proper understanding of the Sind 
Ptemier*« dismissal let us go a little more deep 
into its causes. 

Mr. Khuro was a member of Sheikh Ghularn Hus- 
sain Hidayatullah's Cabinet in the pre-partition 
Government of Sind. In the then Muslim League 
Aasetnbly Party there were two rival groups, one 
headed by Mr. Ghularn Hussain and the ot.icr by Mr. 
Mt. A.. Khuro. When the former was appointed the 
Governor of Sind, Pir Illahi Bux and Mir Qhulam AH 
.Khan Talpur, who were also ministers in the Hidayat- 
ullah Cabmet, made a bid for the Prenuemhip, of 
coume, with th«^ full wipport of Mr. Ghularn Hussain 
Hidayatullabt Hut jsui»equontly they had to withdraw, 
because of: the formidable position of Mr. Khuro. When 
Khuro beoh&p^ Prime Mimster he reduced the strength 
of his* Gal^et to foUr jninisters. Two of his ministw 
were the Hr and 'the Mir and the third (Chsi FasuUab) 
tras a leloie friend of Mf . Khuro. Ail the important 
portfolios ite retained for hiinsdtf»^ sjad the 

9aai.^]^ rivalry 


contitmodi Mouldering to flare up at jldhe opportuite 
time to either group, and reeuiting into the 

)mUtt(fal^ .^iibilati6n of the other. • 

, The.^ot|i«e, b! events, however, did not run a 
smooth GOUM for Mr. Khuro. He inouired the wrath 
of the Pakistan Quyernor-Oeneral and this gave the 
required opportunity to the Pir. The Pir played the 
trump card and the result was the final exit of Khuro. 

Mr. Khuro had all through been a fervent cham- 
pion of Pakistan, and a devout political disciple of Mr. 
Jinnah. The Sind Government, on the initiative of Mr. 
Khuro, invited the Pakistan Government to establish 
its headquarters at Karachi till the Dominion Govern- 
ment finally decided the place lor the permanent 
location of its capital. After some time it became 
known that tlie Pakistan Government had designs on 
Karachi by permanently establishing its capital therc^ 
The Sindhis, including the members of the Muslim 
League Assembly Party, protested and demonstrat* d 
against this contemplated intention of the Pakistan 
Government. Mr Khuro promised the Siudhm that he 
would preserve the integrity of the Province, aptl 
would resist any such move. This open revolt on the 
pari of Mr. Khuro greatly annoyed Mr. Jinnah, because 
he did not find his once docile political disciple a 
williug tool of the Pakistan Government. 

But the most anno3ring grievance agaiost Mr. 
Khuro was on the problem of rehabilitation of the 
refugees in Bind. Raja Ghasanfar Ali Khan, the Paki- 
stan Refugee and Rehabilitation Minister, disclosed in 
his Hyderabad speech (on May 2, 1942) that Sind had 
declined to take oven 1,00,000 refugees and the Govern- 
ment had not been co-operating in their resettlement. 
Public, undoubtedly, cannot vouch for the correctness 
of this statement, yet there is no denying the fact that 
Mr. Khuro was not willing to take in more refugees 
than what be thought the Province could absorb. 

The Sind Prime Minister incurred the dis- 
pleasure^rof the Pakistan Government personnel, as 
he had become the spearhead of the movement to 
prevent Sindhi interests being swamped by Paki- 
stan personnel from the West Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to this aspect of the question, 
indirectly of course, in his public speech at Peshawar 
on April 20, when the Quaid-o-Asam appealed for unity 
in the League, patience with, and support for the 
Government and abandonment of factious jealousies 
and provincialism. 
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^ / Xlr.< iptttiiM the poKtlcAl ven- 

jpeiAim and It carved the dmed 

purpose of the rakii^n ^ Qoveniiiieiit. On the 
Ap^l^ a day ajfter Itfr. Khuro'e diamiasAl, the Pakiatan 
GoveinoMieii^erftl announced, while addreMine the 
Anin^ijd 0^ Meeting of the Karachi Chamber of 
ConiflEierce; that Karachi wouM be the permanent 
aapitid 'pf Pakistan. The vexing refugee problem was 
aw aatisfaetorily solved. It was decided to set up a 
Refugee Couiusil in Sind, an exact replica of the one 
in the West Punjab. It was also eaade clear by the 
Fakiatap liefui^ Minister that Pir lllahi Bux, the new 
Prime Minist^', had raised no objection to the creation 
of the Cbuneil. The Minister also expressed a hope that 
the new refugop and resettlement and relief arrange- 
ments would be much more satisfactorily dealt with as 
the Dominion Government was, hitherto, dissatisfied at 
the plight of the refugees in Sind. 

That the Governor has a legal right to dismiss his 
ministers is undeniable. They hold office during his 
pleasure. The Government of India Act as amended by 
the Pakistan (ProiHsional Constitution) Order provides 
that a Governor in choosing and dismissing Ministers 
ante under the Govemor-General’s control, and must 
eomol^r with his directions. The dismissal of Mr. Khuro 
is, tberofore, in Hccordance with the letter of the 
constitution. But this is not the whole constitutional 
position. Even the rigid provisions of the Government 
of India Art 1936, found flexibility in the Instruments 
of Instructions, which enjoined upon the Governors to 
appoint only those irersons as Ministers who collectively 
were in a position to command the confidence of the 
Legislature, and to keep tnem in dfice so long as they 
enjoyed such confidence. In a system of Rwponsible 
Oovemmenf it, is understood that a Minister only 
ceases to enjoy the confidence of the Executive head 
of the State when he ceases to retain the confidence of 
the Legislature. To act otherwise is to disregard, rather 
abuse, the principles upon which subsists the Parlia-; 
mentery Government ; and it would be, as such, in- 
drotlnguishable from autocracy, pure and simple. 


With Buttoned Sworda 

The New Review obeervea: 

America and Russia mrd on the grounds of Oobi* 
caround; the joust wjis lively and the witnesses had 
come from eighteen nations and nine international 
organisations. The occasion was a meeting "of what 
they call in iniernali-onal lingo the Unecafe. The 
Economic and Social Council acting on the recoro- 
mexidation of its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission had, on June 21, 1946, estabhah^ a TemiTO- 
rary Sub-oommission on the economic reconstruction 
of devastated areas which set up a Working Party 
which recommended this United Nations Economic 
OommtmiOD for Asia and the Far East, which was 
approved by the Econon\io and Social Couneib is 
char^ with spousoring measures of economic reeona- 
trection and development in Asia and the Far East, 
and will have its woHc reviewed by the Unesco in 1961. 
Which stuoiy i|lnatratea the method and pace of ad- 
vance in interzonal eo-operntion. 

The Uneeafe held a fii^t session in Shanghai 
(Jitne 16-26. 6 meeting of Its Committee ol the 

Whole at Lake Succeas (July 10-17, 1047), a second 
session at Bogtiin (Philippinen, November Si6-Deoember 
6, 1947) and its third sosnoh at Ootatamund (June 
l-19r 1018), S^ni^ai, Neir Toik» Baguio, they 


did what . to 

do; they discuased 

pre^anime of invesUflAtiooa ana studioii^ iSte, liiey am 
mueh the ignift at . Oetacamund, afid they poMod 6 
report replete with soothinf views and barmleag 
lutions. TW diaeuasions, however, threw a sharp Hint 
on international psychology, and provoked America 
and Ruada/to a significant eno^ter, with the temr 
poraiy advantage going to Russia. 

The first forensic duel came out of the discussion 
on the membership of the Indonesian Beimblic. Full 
membership of the Unecafe is given to nations in the 
Atnan region delineated by the Unesco (Nepal is not 
clearly situate within this region) provided they them- 
selves conduct their ibreign relations. Associate mem- 
berdiup may be granted to non-self-goveming coun- 
tries on the repommendatiem of their overlords. The 
Indonesian Republic claims independence; but I'he 
Hague argues that since the republic is only a mem- 
ber of the United States of Indonesia which 
coalesce on equal terms with Holland to form the 
Netherlanda-Indonesian Union under the headship ot 
the Dutch Sovereign, the Indonesian Republic must 
wait till the Indonesian Federation he established and 
needs Dutch sponsorship to join the Unecafe. Dr. 
Grady sided with the legal case of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Novikov with the Indonesian Repblic. India 
made a strong plea for the Indonesians; Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjec njali^iically pleaded that the Unecafe had 
nothing to do > with political ideology or Icgaliam and 
was limited to economic problems, that the Indone- 
sian Republic had sat at the Havana Conference ot 
the Unesco on trade and employment and on the 
Interim Commission, etc. To no avail, the colonial 
powers and their allies won the day but lost face iu 
the East. The second round came when Dr. Grady 
tackled tlie rehabilitation loans to Asian countries. 
'Loans would undoubtedly be available not by way of 
charities but on business terms; but investors would 
have to be guaranteed fair returns and consequently 
economic and social conditions permitting fair returns.’ 
Asian countries were pussled and disappointed ; 'they 
mentioned the gratuities which will go with the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe; they did not demur to the idea 
of allowing returns but they did not hide their appre- 
hensions that foreign investments might interfere mth 
their internal politics: economic imperialiami might 
be a camouflaged political imperialism, and that Would 
be intolerable. Mr, Novikov hurried to play on such 
fears; he cautioned all Asian countries against foreian 
investments in key-industriej! and advocated un- 
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s»«tiicted nationalisation. He boasted ihat Bwna 
beljied her neigfibouni with loatii and never inserted 
any political clause in the oontraota. He lulled many 
aynapathies. Chily the most alert among Asian rei^ 
aentatives know, that if Russia never pots any such 
clause in the contracts it is because she puts an odcu- 
pution army. in the country. Mr. Novikov tactfully 
enough kept silent about th^ Bolshevik method of 
dealing with the foreign investments made under the 
Csars; but he scored a point when he extolled the in- 
dustrial achievements of Russia on a national scale 
(thanks largely to foreign exports ho again tactfully 
omitted to mention). 

The problem of foreign loans must be failed 
squarely. luvestments by foreigners arc customary 
in all countries, in Britain, even in the UB.A. and 
they are not inconsiderable; in small pountrica they 
(to on occasion influence internal and external affairs. 
But they are rarely decisive wlien homo politics are 
consolidated; British and American investments in the 
Weimar Republic did little to check HitlerV pace. 
For the present Asian countries feel weak economical- 
ly > and militarily; the memory of their past depend- 
ence is too fresh for them not to bo allergic to any 
threat of imperialism, Iheir economy is too uncertain 
for ri.sking any possible interference, and their poli- 
tical imitv is not yet strong enough for them to feel 
at ease in the intoriintional labyrinth With the pro- 
gress of years the mood will vanish, and. .with the 
future opportunities of investing in other countries, 
it will change into comforting buoyancy. But the mood 
is there at present, and Dr. Grady should have taken 
it into account, instead of giving an easy opening to 
Soviet truculence. The sympathies of Asian countries 
are still in the main with the Anglo-American bjoc, 
but the spokesmen of British, Dutch and French im- 
perialism should be kept, away from all conferences 
in the East. 


Bureau of Mines 

Science and Cvlfwe obficrvc#* : 

With the advent of independence in India the 
altentiog of the country’s Govtrninent, both Centra] and 
^ovhiclal, has been direcied to the projicr and elRcient 
development of mineral deposits, cd India for giving 
cifect to- the various schemes of ' industrialisation. Steps 
have already been taken by the Central Government to 
forniiilate a 'National Mineral Pdicy’ for the purpose 
and work is in progress to set up a 'Bureau of Min<^* 
for tMs ooantry. 

Following up the diacusaions at the National Mineral 
fjonfownce convened by the Government of Indie in 
JanUtryi 1 !I 47 , the Govemment of India decided to estabiiah 
a Bureau of Mines— an administrative organization, to 
atiiudanBce omiditidns of inineral develppment in Ind^ 
aM^ alao 'lo exerdae control over' the exploitation of die 
ceuntryb " minerid . asaeta. The scope of drfj central 
octuiiai^ eiWisagad powors to frame rules legerdiag terms 
afcl OQliditloiia d future leases, application of improved 
lUMinif aidhodt. tp enauae conservation of mineral aa^s^ 
cptaifrol ovm Section and conqrflatioii of atatiatwi 
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ate., can now seenre personal individualised treatment 
and expert gnidauoe* Latest laboratory e qulpmeht to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELEOTBO- 
THERAPY (diathermy nltra short wave therapy, 
eleotro-snrgery, deep X-ray therapy, aetino therapy, 
nltra- violet and inm red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete„ 010^) with latest, modem apparatuses is a 
SPisOIAliTY at our CLINlO. ^ ’ 
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is i»tiH aimiting solution; 
wastage ejf good ^uaSty ijOoal bas yet to be dimiflated; 
these, ^bgs him kck.ol untiormit^ in the mdsiing laws and 
Itcei^ of the Central aii4 Provincial' Governments and 
mii^rsil reaourties are being ekidoited in a manner quite 
to the country's intere^s. 

. of etarting an 'Econoncno Minerals 

Bureau^ text India’s industrial progress first 
emanated in 1946 from the Council of the 
Ck»oIofi^cal^ Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of IMia.. 

The Society was simply expressing the demand of 
the Indian scientific and indtistrial public for die establish- 
mem of such 'a Bureau in India. It is gratifying to note 
that the Government of India realising the importance of 
this scheme has now estaiilished a Bureau of Mines though 
on a small scale. Schemes ifbr running such a;n organisation 
should be very comprehensive gnd far-reaching in character 
and should alwaya be organized in a way so as to fit in 
with Indittfi conditions and peculiarities and to solve 
Indian problems. Such schemes might bring about fruit- 
ful tesults in the shortest possible time leading to conser- 
vation of (he mineral resources of this country. 

During the last 50 years in India enough high grade 
raw matetiols like manganese ores, mica, monazite, ilmenite, 
bauxite, chromite, and magnesite were allowed to be 
simply exported or put to improper use or wasted without 
serving any useful purpose to this country, and it has now 
become absolutely ne(*cssary that such practices should be 
Inrought to an end. Lower grade materials should always 
undergo processing and beneficiation before they can be 
marketed for better utilization. The 1). S. A. has made 


rapid progress ih; ibB matter, cl' igdiisfiyii&tioiil and jh 
that Tospect she has ^made all possible alnmi^diita tet 
pool the .n^ergl resources of her jte. Jbest 

possible manner. In order to get the best adwmtige of 
the different grades of miherals thpre has been an 
organiadtion in U. S. A. styled *^Boreaa of J^nes** through 
the activities of whidi the induatrhlists and the mine* 
owners receive adequate help and proper guidance in the 
matter oi maximum extraction with safety and proper 
utilization of the minerale. 

The Bureau of Mines should have as' its main object- 
ives the promotion of safety in the mineral extraction, 
the conservation of mineral resources and the conducting 
i>f investigations on the mining, preparation and utilization, 
of minerals. These ends are achieved through the develop- 
ment and introduction of safe practices and improvements 
in the methods of extraction and utilization of minerals of 
different grodes and quality. 

But the scheme proposed for the ‘Bureau of Mines’ 
in India would include for the present three technical 
branches, namely: (1) Mining Engineering; 12) Mines 
Inspection; and (3) Mineral Treatment, (A sum of Rs, 3 
lakhs is provided for in thc^ first year to give effect to 
this scheme.) 

In the earlier stages it will function primarily in an 
advisory capacity without executive or statutory powew, 
nor will it undertake actual mining or any marketing of 
minerals. It will give advice on mining, marketing and 
will collect information and statistics, organize training 
and research, formulate policy and coordinate measures 
for the conservation and dcveiopnient of the country’s 
mineral wealth. 
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SSO the modern review for SmEMBER, 1$4B: 


H.ith tlic Government of India after a good deal of nego- 
tiation and difficultieB. However, aecording to reporta, 
Hyderabad .ita« not lived up to the agreement. There have 
beeiii a numbiar of nude frotn Hyderalmd on Indian tern- 
tojry. Other posnU at ime include Hyderabad** purehaae 
of eeciirHie« in Pailatan and more important, the queation 
*ol the establiehment of a popular government. Hyderabad, 
t^hoye population i» 91 p^rr cent Hindu, haa a Moslem tuler 
and a fanatioal hfoidem communal party* Itti^d-ul-Mualo- 
incen, in control. With the introduction of popular gov- 
ernment, this party's influence would, be broken and this 
ciKiplains in large part the Niaam’s iroluctaioce to accede 
to fndia. There has been ii good deal of agitation inside 
the .State against the Nizams despotic rule. 

There is little doubi that the Nizam, beset by pressure 
from within and wUhoiil, will eventually have to come to 
terms with Delhi. Meanwhile, tension between the author- 
ities and the Hyderabad Peoples’ Conference and between 
India and Hyderabad is growing. 

Observers point nut that the record of Indian Govem- 
ineut in inducing the States to accede, and to merge 
, or federate has bcMm an impressive one. particularly in 
view of the many *diflieultic8 that the Government has had 
to face in the first months of existence. Of roiirsc, many 
prohlems in relation to the Stales will remain. The most 
vital of these is the introduction of domocratio government. 
In the last analysis, this will depend both on the amount 
of pressure that, the Co\errime]it is willing and able to 
pul on the States and on the strength of the popular forces 
within the States. 

In the ease of Pakistan, as haa> been pointed <»iu. only 
a few Stales fell within Pakistan’s orbit. Two of the 
impcwtaiit Stales which have acceded to Pakisian are 
Banawalpiir. adjacent to West Punjab and Khairpur. 
adjacent to Sind. On March 21, Pakistan accepted the aeces- 
stop of Makran, Kliaran and Las Bela, three Slates which 
form part of the Kalnt Confederacy in Baluchistan, an 
associatioai of semi-independent chiefs undtar the Khan of 
iCalat. (British Baluchistan automatically went to Pakistan 
under the terms of agreement on the division of India but 
the independent Slates in BalucliLtan were left free to 
ii4:ecde to either dominion or to remain independent.) 
While (part of the Kalat Confederacy has acceded, Kalat 
has not. Observers point out that this must have occasioned 
deep disappointment in Pakistan. It is recalled that a 
few weeks ago, Mohammed Ali Jtnnah, Pakistan's Govern. 
noi^Gencral, held a Durbar in Quetta. "Baluchistan, 
for the purpose of inducing the independent States in 
Baluchistan to accede. Tli(» Khan of Kalat is reported to 
have protested slrong1> to Pakistan in regard ta the acces- 
sion of tlie three Kalat Stales. Their accession cuts ofi 
Kalat from the Arabian Sea and the Iranian frontier. 

The States acceding to Pakistan sign the same instru- 
ment of accession as the States acc.eding to India- The 
question of democratic reforms in the States will no doubt 
Iw raised as democratic fonies begin to develop in Pakistan. 

How We Get Our Coal 

F. J. NorUi writes in the Jowndl of the 
Somiy of Arts, February, 1948*: 

It is often possible with the naked eye to see that coal 
j* made up of layers, some of them briglu. some of them 
<hill, and some of them so soft as to sml the fingers as 
black as if they had < been smeared with soot. In the 
bright layers we can sometimes recognise flattened frag- 
ments of the steins oi plants, whilst the .ray soft bla^ 
layers look as if they wne mqde up of -flattened fiugmeiita 
of ebarcooi or carbonised wood. Whtm apedaUy treated 
poUabed. surfimes of obdi or dices of out thinly 
enoudb f9 Uahitidt a/cmain amount of lifbi» are mmioed 


with the aid of the micrown^, the more' detailed examin- 
ation that h tlM possible shows that the substance ' is 
inade»pp almost entirely of the debris of plants Jn 'varipiis 
stages of disintegration and decomposition. ^ ' '1' 

Fkpm this we ar6 entitle^ ^ ^sbme that' cOal began 
in foreeia in longipeat ages, and a' consideration of the 
n^gious Where c'Oal seatits now occur shows that whilst 
the coalrforcsts, as wc may call tbem, existed' in many 
areas and ^ at many periods in the history of the .earth, 
they* were most widely spread and continued for. a longer 
time 'during what geologists call the Carboniferous (or 
coal-beartog) period, whicli began about 240,000^000 
years ago, and continued for about 30,(X)0,000 years. 

Fragments of plants that we ran recognise in the 
coal itself, together with the fossil planio^-impresNons 
of leaves, stems, fruits and the like-- that are to be 
found in the. rocks that are asf^tciated with coal seams, 
enable us to reconsLruol - in imagination the t<ticcessive 
stages in the formation of coal seam. Each one l>egan 
in a forest extending over a wide area and lying suffi- 
ciently near to ^ea Irvel for the dead and decaying 
vogelatioti to remain more or less watcT-logged as genera- 
tion* after gcncratifm of trees grew upon the rotting 
remains of their ancestors. 

From time to lime large areas began to subside, the 
forests were “drowned,” and the surviving trees were 
killed ofl. Their remains, together with those of the 
remaining trees that had Jiverl wliilst the forest thrived, 
were buried hentatli layers of mud or sand, brought down 
as sediment by the surrounding rivers and .^ptead out on 
the floors of the newly-formed water-basins. The mud 
and sand gove rise to the rocks that seymrate one coal 
seam from another, for in a typical c^oalfield there 
may Iw many coal seams, carying from a few inches to 
several feet in thickness, separated from one another by 
beds of rock — usually t datively srdi shale in layers like 
cardboard but sometimes hard sandstone, 

Tliis series of processes, the acciimiilation of exten- 
sive and^ thick layers of decomposing vegetable debris 
on the sites (»£ swampy forests, and the hermelical 
s*^a1ing of the debris when subsidence caused the site 
to l>c ot;cupied by water from which mud and sand 
were <lpt)osited, was repealed time and time again. As a 
result, many thoiisanfls of feel of coal measures (as the 
rocks associat'ed with coal scams ore called) were laid 
down. Each layer of vegetable debris, the product of 
(centuries of forest growth, .subsequently gave rise to a 
seam of coal, hut when the coal-forest period came to 
an end, the first coal seams to be formed were very 
deeply buried and even the most recently formed one 
were overspread with n»ck and would have been invisible 
to a human observer, had there been one at the time. 
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The ex^ropute id eM eeatiifl . sipKfiQntly near to the 
suHncjB to inahe it pracUoablis to tttg i^es to reioh 
tMon, 4e; the reeult of moveinCnis m the earth's cmt, 
whi^ oansed the more or lees flat laifcts of coal-bearing 
rock to be thrown into great crcVlike and trough-like 
folds. As the ^‘arches** were being npliftedt their tops 
were worn away as a result of exposure . to rain, wind, 
and frost, and in many regions the coal-bearing strata 
were completely removed from such areaa, leaving those 
which remained in the basins or tfough-like folds to be 
preserved and, after other movement and deformation, ir 
be<;ome the coalfields of to-day. 

The earliest coal workings were small shallow 
excavations where seams aclually appeared at the tiurfac r 
and it is interesting to note tliat in recent years ili • 
great demand for coal has led to a return to opencast 
mining, as coal digging at the surface is called. Nowadays 
the coal is not obtained from small holes dug by huniL 
but great trenches arc excavated by powerful machines, 
that lift or scrape away the rock that tests upon a coal 
seam and expose the coal which can be removed and 
loaded into lorries. 

Whether on u small scale as in the old days, or on 
a large scale as now, opencast mining is only possible 
where the scams lie comparatively near to the surface 
and arc not very steeply inclined, but the basin-like 
siructiin of a typical coalfield carries the seams more 
and more deeply beneath the surface until in the deepest 
parts of the basins the seams may l>e covered by several 
thousands of feet of rock. 

The history of coal-mining is a record of triunisphs 
o\er the dangers and difficulties of bringing the coal from 
deep pits, and from working-places that (in mines worked 
according to a plan commonly adopted in this country) 
move farther and farther away from the pit bottom as the 
mine grows older. Afttr a few years of working the 
miner may have to travel a considerable distance under- 
ground —a mile or more from the bottom of the shaft by 
means of which he has descended from the aurface — 
before he reaches the place where he will begin work, 
so that mining involves not only the digging and hauling 
of coal, but the maintenance of underground roads giving 
access to the working-places and along which coal may ^ 
brought to the shaft and thence to the surfahe. 

I^he *'ruor left when the coal has been removed has 
4o be supported by wooden or steel posts (pit-props) until 
it is safe and convenient to allow it to subside and close 
up that part of the space left by the removal of the coal 
which has not been filled with the fragments of rock 
dislodged during the mining process. Fresh air has to 
be pumped to all parts of the mine, not only to enable 
thc.minera to breathe, but also to sweep away the explosive 
gas (methane) that is given off from the cool in many 
mines. If this were not done^ explosions would be more 
frei^uent than they are and work in many mines would 
become jmpossible. 

'Wbrking. oa they do in total darkness imiMffs need 
light. Ai one time candles or oil lamps .were used, hut 
their flames so often ignited the gas, giving rise to fires 
and csploriuns that early , miners were com^led to seek 
lor a light that would not ignite gas. A hakid-^ven machine, 
by meane'of which a steel dke was made to rotate rapidly 
against a |iieoe of fiint, thus producing' a stream of sparks, 
was tried,' but it woa abandoned beeanse the light 
was poor and not as safe as it. was hoped it would be. 
Decaying fish was tried because of the phesphorescent 
light it emitted, but the liidlUiig (lenity was. finally over- 
come in jjdie early part of the nitieteemh fkntnry, when 
Claimy; Stephepaon, and (Sir) Humphrey 

Davy, wurMhg butt^denily, produced lampi that would 
bilfik and five Jii^i in air oonudning esplosm wioportibns 
of iDeihane» thd yet ^Mg^to dm gat. ; 


In Duyyk lempk which is the real tnomor of the 
modern miners* safety lamps, the flame was enclosed 
within a oyUmdsv hf wive gauae; air could tehch the flaihe 
and light cotttil be enutted, but the gaum conducted away 
the heat of the flame so quickly that the explosive mixture 
outside the lamp was not iguit^. In modern safety lamph 
the gaitne is pertly replac^ by glass to provide bette; 
illumination, and the romainder it surrounded by a «i; 
Jacket to prevent it from being damaged due lo a fall or 
to contact with a fiying splinter of rock. Electric lamps 
are extensively used nowadays, but the “safety lamp** ^ is 
still necessary, becauee, apart from the light it cmiu,^u 
shows the miner when gas is present and enables him to 
ileterniinc when the amount is becoming dangerous. In 
the presence of explosive mine-gas a blue cap appears ovor 
the usually yellow flame and grows taller .as the amount 
«#i gas increases. 

In the old days all mining operations were done b] 
hand — the coaJ was excavated by miners uS&ng picks and 
it was hauled to the bohom of the shaft on sledges (later 
in small wheeled vehicles), pulled or pushed by women 
or boys. In some mines it was even left, to tlte women 
to carry it up ladders attached to the side of the shaft 
ui order to bring it to die surface. At an early date 
machinery was used lo wind the cages up and down the 
shafts, whilst horses, endless ropes driven by revolving 
drums, and ropes hauled by compressed air maebines 
were introduced to haul the coal underground. 

The nature and rate of the introduction of jnechanical 
methods has varied from coalfield to coalfield and* from 
mine to mine according to a variety of ccmditi6n.s, but the 
present tendency is to use machinery for more and more 
of the processes. Machines are now available to cut the 
coal at the face, to load the fallen coal on to travelling 
belts or into cars hauled by locomotives by which it is 
eventually brought to the pit Iwttom. Where such machines 
can be intr(»duced, they will do away with hand digging 
and cutting, and will relieve men of the arduous work 
of shovelling coal into the trucks or on to the belts. They 
will also do away with the necessity for boring holes into 
the co^ so that explosives can be fired to dislodge it and 
break it into pieces that men can handle or idiovel up. 

It will be some time briore such machines can be 
universally used — indeed, there are pits where some of 
them may never be used because natural conditions do not 
ptTmh. But by replanning some mines and opening others 
designed along new linep^ and, as a result of the research 
that is being undertaken to lessen the risks of injury and 
disease amongst mine-workt rs. coal-mining will lose many 
of the characteristics that have made it so arduous, 
unpleasant, and dangerous, and will instead become, a 
higdily mechanised industry calling for a technical know- 
ledge and ability of new kinds. The work will always be 
hard, and in varying degn;es unpleasant, but it will he 
divested of much of the drudgery and of most of the 
dangers that have characterised it in the past,. 

Mechanisation in mining is usually associated with 
American practice, but that is largely because machiiies 
were easie^ to introduce when nvw mines were being opened 

X than in old ones that bad been planned -in the days 
n machinery was not available. Some of tlm ,qMst 
efficient maebines whidi ciir the coal without the ilse of 
explosives and automatically load it ott to oonveyove are 
British inventions. 

With the realisation of what has to W . floiie 
determination to do it, 'there ia no rikson qAy m coal 
minibg industry dhould not play as imiMfrtam :a 
the imaie of country as it has in- 
showed the wftrhl how to iiSe coal, and Jokk'^;^ 
time the greater part of ifao 
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. lihe JffurM Bcmty of Art$ '. . 

' from my ootly titiw*. It i* 

'ni 9 rr^- vfri:;fr}r Qi^ oemutlw before tiie time of 

it» use duaing tlie Ronagn 
pjteughk^^ have fouiiil coal cindm miaed 

* at iNcwca«rt]tM>n*Tyne, In^ 1217, tha 

Iwie»l CWitta was* firaT3tcd Jiy UawFy III giving ceitain 
d» 'ot tJNr JMaMor the right to dig for ininerala, and 
t>ihiiiitig aaeom to liave been earriad out in Wales, iho 
Bifida tiut North and ScoiJand in the thirteetttl) ceuiury. 

, €3^o©r*ft lime eoal was bionght from Tyneside 

HIM bd^a^e the common fuel in London. Later^ under 
QueW JQhsabetk It vra« substituted for cliarcoal for smelt- 
isg oertaJn,,^ minerals. (Gradually its use developed and 
eW^nining "became moie similar lo that of modern times. 
At the lieghftiing of the eighteenth oeniury cual 
Btiece.sHfully used for Stniclting irbu and following this 
ti^dopment the coalhehls expanded rapidly. Newcomen’s 
AtnUisphieric tlugine in 1705, James Watt's steam engine in 
1765f And Trevithickb locomotive in 1804 made it possible 
io itoist ami transport mncli greater iiuantilieH of coal 
and set the Industrial Revolutiin uf Britain into its stririe. 
In 1000 ihe annual coal output was about 250,000 tons, in 
I'lpO it was 3^000,000, and in 1800 it had jumped to 
-10,^*000. Nbir, of course, it is about 200,000,000. 

'When coal arrives at the surface of a pit in tubs or 
trams, it is a mixture of various sixes and is conturainated 
with impurities such as aliale, rock, fireclay, and so on. 
Tlte larger coal is separated by screening and is then 
paiMod ovi^r picking bells where the stone and slinle are 
«|ikiiked away hy hand. The smaller coal is sorted in a 
variety of waysr-usually iiy flualing the dirty coal in a 
pulsating current of water or hi a mixture of ^'ater and 
sand. 

'llmre are many different kinds of cool ranging from 
peat to. anthracite, , and including th,> various bituminous 
coals. One niii^t say that peat is a vei 7 soft and young 
e<»al» Whcfbaa antliracite is very liurd and old. 

Thm are, three main iii>r» for coal; us a source of 
hpat kud power j as a raw material for certain manufac- 
tifiring processes; and as a source of gas and a host of 
olhhr valuable chemical products. 

Now the energy of the sun is preoerved in coal 
substoime. One pound of coal contains enough energy to 
lift a Jton wdiglu to ib^ summit of Snowdon. To release 
this emsrgy we can. of course, burn the coal« About 
78,()Q(MW Iona of coal are used in this way to raise steam 
each year,^ and 60800,800 tons to heat and * light our 
homes, eimr by using (he coal liirefily or in the produc- 
tion of the dike, electricity or gas, produced from ir. 

^ Coal is also ah estentiai niat« rial in a wide range 
of. manufacturing prece8s<*s. It contains carbon and we 
require tl^s earbon not o^ly for the production of iron 
and sted ou^ of Irdl^ ore and thus in tlie manufacture of 
motor cam, bieydkm and so on, but also for many cfaemieals 
such as washing soda and lime of wbith-washlng .or 
< cemont. 

Then there aro'n host of valoaUc chemieal prcHhmni 
whidi come from ebid< . ^hen we burn coal we waste the 
saibke and the ndir 14bw if we extract gaa from coal 
in gas works and coke oyens we get left behind aome tar, 
a liquid, looking rather like dkty. water end having a 
quMl of .ammunia* g]^ a aolM coke residue. Now the 
gas and- riu^' coke, between iham imn be used to and 
heat our liomes and from the tar q»d the other iWduea 


pUdii. 
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t ahd: hAee sulphuric acid, , , 

Mdphate ^ atpmwtia^ used aa a feittSlwr 
fioati«i^ <ef dri^ng water. Xim.ppke. a^ 
in^poMij^de iq the productfon/^f 4i^ tmd 

: Fiw die diny water we get aiiunoeia, ^#hId!i we can 
aim get^om the coke vtvens. Jt is a wt^er^y valuable 
chendcal, being used as a refrigerant, and being convert- 
ible intu fertilisers and into high expiosiyes. From the 
tar we, of course, get the material, with which we make 
our roads, in many different grades, suitable for heavy 
or light traffic and for hot or cold olimatt^. but wc can 
also get much more. We con get pitch for briquetting coal 
or for roofing, and we also get crcsoto for the protection 
of railway sleepers and tel^raph j[jple« froiu the dele* 
riorating action of the weather. In the last centu^ 

- Perkin, a very great Englisli chemist, produced from this 
tar a d>'cstuir called mauve; and this discovery was the 
open sesame to a host of similar developments, until by 
to-day very many valuable products are priKluoed from 
coal tar; motor fuel, plastics of many kinds, synthetic 
rubber, dyestuffs, pbarmafeiiticsl products such as M. 
and B* .for pneumonia. Vitamin substitute for stopping 
haemorrhage, aspirin for headaches, antiseptics, anaesthe- 
tics, flavourings and cssenr^is, perfumes, explosives, plant 
growth promotfits, soil fumigants, and so on. 

Further, 1 would like to mention that coal has been 
converted into oil, and coal gas can he used for pro- 
ducing cbemicals such as formaldehyde, wliirli is most 
valuable to-day in making plastics and high exphmives 
nr as an antiseptic. We can also, hy beating together 
to a very high temperatiirr coal, coke and limestone, pro- 
duce calcium carbide, from which we get various chemicals 
such as plastics, artificial silk, acetoiiie, esgenecs, and 
many more. Coal is also used in the making of hydrogen, 
wiiich was used to fill barrage balhmns during the war, 
Of, more recently, to convert fish oils and vegetable oils 
into margarine. 

It is possible to go on cataloguing the many uses of 
coal for a very long time and it is difiiimk to kpow where 
m stop. It is veritably one of the most precious diamonds 
in the Briti.«h , Crown. I have no doubt that its use will 
continue to increase mom and more during the years that 
lie ahead. Why, even in the field, of atomic energy,^, 
pme corj^n for the piles, which form an integral part of 
the atomic plant, can be made from coal lar pitth! 
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THe MOOeRN REVIEW 



T%e **Umted NatUms*’ aid India 

The International tangle is getting more and more 
complex. The Indian Umon's position is still veiy 
anomalous. Though we have shown a desire for peace 
and amity all round, the two groups into which the 
U.N.O. is becoming pronouncedly divided are both 
making moves to force the Union of India to declare 
itself as a partisan of one or the other. Political blark- 
onail is being resorted tor against India, at the U.N.O. 
by the democratic group, while Kuasia is maintaining 
a sphinxdtke silence, being well«aware of the fact that 
these blundering imoves on the part of the democracies 
are tending to force the Indian Union into the orbit of 
Moscow. 

But all the same it cannot be denied that in the 
diplomatic sphere we have as yet attained nothing or 
little to our advantage. On the contrary, we have made 
certain blunders, mostly minor, which have been inter- 
preted by the world outside to our disadvantage. Hie 
sending of Vijayalakshmi Pandit to Moscow and Asaf 
All to Washington gave an impression ,to the demo>- 
craoies that was quickly utilised by our enemies in the 
U.N.O. Further, the unauthorized declarstione, by 
Asaf All at Washington and Syed Hassan at Cairo, that 
in the Palestine affair India was backing the Pan-Arab 
confederacy, gave needless offence to the Zionists end 
their sympathuiere, without bringing any benefit what- 
soever to our clause. For, it must be apparent to alt but 
the densest that the Pan-Arab leaders have no intention 
whatsoever to throw their weight on the side of India, 
at apy time. . 

Pandit Nehru is going to the Oommoiiweidth 
Coherence. will have an oppoftysity to assess thia 
position at firnt j^nd. The Inteimtional tensum to^ 
^^mis at almost point of esrpjkMuon. 

Jroreign Minister, n^dless to say, must be well-aware 
,'^Ae fact. And furtiier. by now, he must have leaUsed 
by bitter experience, that, blissful laith and umoconeo 
alone , cannot enable us ,to ke^ dear of the traps and 
pitfalls laid at. every step in our path thtougit the 


agency of our enemies. Caution is the prime essential 
now, for India must not get herself entanded willy-nilly 
in the International imbroglio. No nation today is being 
actuated by purely altruistic motives to come to the 
aid of another and as such we must not either be fooled 
by empty promises nor should we be stampeded by 
black-mailers. 

Our problems as yet are mainly domestic, though 
enemy aggression has made deep inroads on our 
resources. And by the same token, we must look to 
ourselves alone in the main for the solution. If we aak 
for outside aid, as we did in the matter of Kashmir, 
the price paid will have to be heavy beyond measure, 
and we may find ourselves far more involved in the 
end than what we were at the outset. 

We must open our eyes to realities. We must 
uude^rsiand that **Comity of Nations’' is an empty 
phrase, excepting at the lowliest level. Hyderabad is an 
object lesson, as is the case of Kashmir. The rise in the 
tempo of anti-Indian propaganda abroad, the gun- 
running exploits of Sydney Cotton and other soldiers 
of fortune, the mock-heroics of Zafrullah Khan, were 
not isolated phenomena. It all indicated concerted 
action by the enemies of India, and the lack of alert- 
ness and want of efficiency in ourselves. The howl of 
mge and anguish that went up in the British Press nt- 
the collapse of the Pakistan-cum-Rasakar plot in 
Hyderabad was not m^y the echo of tbe gnawing of 
teeth by the Colonel Blimps of Britain. It had a far 
deeper signifieance. For example, Mr. Bevin did not 
oba^e any war-like spirit in Pakistan, even aftiw it 
was admitted that '.Pakistani regulars were fighting in 
ICiadiiBbP, but ^ was prompt in opesdag Ids laoented 
heart wto the Police-aetion went ilirou|9i «coo:ditig 
to piim in l^rdmM 

Hie World k well-aware of the WeS^ of tlie 
tiwBiendooa pf^tials .of India. Natuml^jr eech group 
wants it to bo ranged on its side,^ in of 

World Witf Hl. If U be not avatte^, pdlm- 

tial nmt either be dsstroyed or nukhM biirieac tii in 
China of^todsy^ Wb cmdiae llidt 
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BO vigUinoe or oSort to gfiuurd our aiseti and to 
enhaoee our potentiab. 

Mr. Bevin, and others of that ilk, in and out of 
the U.N.O., watched Pakistan letting loose hell ^ 
Kashmir, wi^ mass rape, loot, murder and arson in 
its train, without tuniing a hair. They saw the Pakist^ 
oiMfi-BaMkar plot in Hyderabad develop to alanniBg 
proportions with smug contentment. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor inoffensive people, mostly Hindus 
went through untold suffering without those worthies 
uttering a single word of protest. But when the 
Hyderabad plot collapsed, then we hear no end of 
protests. Even Argentina is moved to ^'righteous indig- 
nation/' And this is the "United Nations' World.” 

Hyderabad and Kashmir 

More than once we have expressed the opinion 
that the sentiments and follies that created the Paki- 
stan State were at the root of the Hyderabad 
imbroglio. History will record that the stresses and 
strains of the last decade that led to the final upheaval 
of Pakistan were carefully developed inside the Ni8ain*8 
State. And it is significant that a professor in the Osmania 
University, Prof. Abdul Latif, should have been the 
first, who attempted to rationalise the inchoate ideas 
of a separate State or States for Indian Muslims to 
be carved out of India. Now that the Nisam has seen 
light and realised that with a 87 per cent Hindu 
population in the Hyderabad State it is foolish and 
futile to think and speak of this State being "Islamic,” 
the world might have thought that the problem of 
Hyderabad would no longer trouble their thoughts. 
But events proved the contrary. The watch-dogs of the 
United Nations Organisation, a motl^ crowd, half 
democrat and half imperialist-fascist, are so anxious to 
justify their existence, that they refuse to allow the 
Nisam himself to withdraw his complaint filed before 
them by his reactionaiy emissaries. And thus we witness 
a burlesque where the judges are replacing the com- 
plainants 1 The Indian Union must not complain ; 
it is the part and lot of a free State to be 
mibjccied to the dings and arrows of aB outside world 
which is generally ignorant of the essentials of a pro- 
blem and where there are people who flourish by 
fishing in troubled waters. Britain's Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Bevin, exposed the true mind of his eountiy'B 
ruling class, Tory or Labour, when he "regretfully” 
covered on September 15 last, the development of **a 
war-like spirit” in the Indian Union, The Kadmiir 
affair high-li|^ted the fact that irresponaibiliiy and 
malice are the ruling passioiii iff Britain in regard to 
India of our fellow Dominion. In Octdber, IMT, Paki- 
stani hordes were let loose by their leaders on a 
campaign of loot, arson and rape on the unoffendiiop 
peoples of Kashmir. The Maharaja acceded to the 
Indian Union for protection from this invasion, and the 
rulers of our State were left no choice but to hasten to 
the defence of a territory which was . juridically Indian. 
Despite difficulties of terrain and^ the lack of adequate 
oosaapatffrcatrojs. Tbe lodkn Uaioa forni Imv* 


given proteetifUn to tile iMoksa pgop(a of Ksahmif# 
pnahmg back the savage and brutal hordes nf Pakistan. 
The gallant and heroic action of our aimed forces have 
evoted admiration throu^out Kashmir. 

In a moment of idaaliam sod mistaken respect for 
tho spirit behind tbe UNO, the lesdm of the Indian 
Union aueoumbed to the temptatiem d calling upon 
it to stop the outrage on international peace per- 
petreted by Pakiatan. In January, IMS, ^^legates of 
the Union moved the UNO to issue directives to 
Pakistan, one of its member^ates, to withdraw the 
invadere of the territoriee of another member-State, 
the Indian Union. Then ensued a aeries of arguments and 
petty quibbles which exposed the malign hand of Anglo. 
American power-politics ; it came as a revelation to 
Gandhiji and the ruling authorities of the Union. It 
was sophistry of the deepest dye that could pretend 
that the Paldstania were jiistified in their aggression, 
and could advance pleas in this behalf. For about five 
months with intervals this exchange of arguments 
continued ; after which the UNO decided to send a 
commission to study conditions on the spot with a 
view to judge between the aggressor and aggrieved. 
The pleas that were trotted out to justify this step 
were so perverse that one finds it difficult to discuss 
them with patience. < i 

The Commission came to Iffdia in July last ; 
vudted New Delhi and Karachi ; the members came in 
batches and surveyed the scenes of devastation and 
battles in Kashmir. It interrogated ministers of the 
two States and the head of Kashmir Administration, 
Sheik Abdulla, The Pakistani ministers are reported 
to have confessed that their anned forces were in the 
field ; this after months of deceit and falsehood. The 
Commission suggested a "Cease Fire/’ The Indian 
Union accepted it ; tbe Pakistan rulen clouded their 
denial by a barrage of questions and petty quibbles. 
The Ooimmission has now gone back, and we hear 
they aie busy at Geneva drawing up their final report 
to be submitted to tbe UNO. 

These two episodes of Kashmir and Hyderabad 
have confronted us with one fact. That for reasons 
unexplained the U.B.A, and Britain have lined them- 
selves up to keep the Indian Union and Pakistan 
quarrelling with each other. We do not derire to accept 
^e interpretation that these two States, one newly 
grown conscious of its own power and the other 
conscious of its declining power, have combined their 
forces to maintain the dominance of Anglo-American 
democracy over the world’s affairs, and that the Indian 
Union aiid Pakistan are pawns in this game. But the 
way in which British Ministers and their representa- 
tives in the UNO have been behaving and the docility 
with which their opposite numbem in the United 
States have been foUowtiig the Britidh lead, strengthen 
the suspicion that there is substance in the suspicions 
referred to above. Whatever be the truth in the matter, 
the Indian Union cannot retreat firom the path of 
iostice. 





Indues Position in the ConiimeniliHS^^ 

The Churchill school of E^iUsh politics is fond of 
speakiog of. the British Commonwealth of nations. 
India— the Indian Union and Paki8ton'---eannot by any 
stretch of imagination be called as being States typicalib^ 
representative of a British nation or nations, llus was 
the controversy that raged in India between the 
^‘moderates'* and “extremists" in Indian politics during 
the first fifteen years of the present century. The 
former talked of “colonial self*govemment " and the 
latter challenged them to prove how India with a non- 
British population could be a “colony" of Britain. 

During the times of Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarka- 
natb Tagore there was some propaganda to inducts the 
British authorities to authorise the “colonisation" of 
India by men and women of British stock. The hope 
behind this idea was that as the “colonists" of North 
America had been able to attain Statehood by revolting 
against the “mother country/* so would British “colo- 
nists** in India help India to attain Statehood indepen- 
dent of Britain. Our ancestors did not know, perhaps^ 
that the United States had grown to power by effacing 
the “Red Indians/* and that the British “colonists'* in 
India could only revolt against the “mother countiy" 
only when they could be assured that there were not 
any “native" Indians to trouble about. 

But whatever be the reason, the fact remains that 
India has attained Statehood without the help of 
British “colonists." And the problem that confronts us 
today is whether or not there is any necessity for us to 
remain where we are— a Dominion of the “Common- 
wealth of Nations/* as many in Britain hope to ro- 
christen their euper-State with a view to remove the 
stain of imperialism from off its face. During the days 
following the outburst of nationalism* consequent on 
agitation against the Cursonian partition of Bengal, the 
“moderates" and “extremists" were engaged in this 
controversy. The former were almost silenced by the 
absurdity of their own position, and one of the leaders 
6f the latter, Bipin Chandra Pal, put forward a scheme 
that would have transformed the British Empire into 
an “Indo-British" Federation, India holding primacy by 
her resources. The ruling race could not fancy it ; and 
the idea was still-born. With the emergence of the 
Gandhi era, there ensued again the old controversy. 

The late Hevd. Charles Andrews came out on the 
side of complete independence ; The Modem Review 
was fully with him-. Gandhiji would not make any out- 
right declaration ; he spoke of the “substance of inde- 
pendence." Deshabandhu C. R. Das in his last wUl and 
testament as recorded in his Faridpore speech thought 
loudly of “federation" being a higher unit of State 
organisation than what “complete independence** indi- 
cated. The Lahore resolution of 1029 did not change 
anj'thing ; the interpretation of the status — “indepen- 
dence"— remaining unauthoritative, besiusc of every 
Congress leader putting on it hit own Interpretation. 
Stthhss Chandim Boos was the only, tnan who was 


unequivocal in his stand for complete dissociation fnan 
Britain. 

The second World War hardened feeling against 
Britain, and Gandhiji issued the demand on Britain to 
“Quit India." The Cabinet Delegation’s Plan seemed to 
accept the logic of this demand ; the 20th February 
(1947) declaration and the Mountbatten Plan of June 3, 
1947, were made in confirmation of this acceptance. 
The India Independence Bill of July, 1947, passed i& 
the British Parliament followed the same track ; and 
India today is a Dominion co-equal with Britain in the 
scheme of world States. The constitutional position 
being this, the question that coofrouts the Indian 
people is whether or not they will go out of the British 
Commonwealth. There is no sentiment that could in- 
fluence us as is the case with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and North Ireland. The only 
consideration that seems to be unconsciously moving 
amongst the rulers of the Indian Union is whether or 
not it would be safe to move out of the strategy of 
defence planned by Britain, whether or not we should 
decide on “withdrawal from the British plan of 
defence," to use the words of Shri Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalaohari uttered in July, 1940. Rajaji is today 
Governor-General of India. 

But since these words were uttered many things 
have happened. In the Constituent Assembly of India 
it has Imn solemnly resolved to proclaim “India as an 
Independent, Sovereign Republic." India’s final State 
structure has yet to be decided. But there are indivi- 
duals and classes in India who are represented by Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, for instance, who desires the conti- 
nuance of the British connection ; on their behalf Dr. 
Ambedkar has moved for a change in the words of the 
above declaration substituting for the word “Republic" 
the word “State." This change proposed by a Minister 
of the Nehru Cabinet, has been interpreted as a sign 
of the return of softness for Britain, as a token of 
anxiety to retain connection with her for needs of 
defence at least. ' 

The Prime Minister of the Indian Union has agreed 
to be present at >the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Conference to be held in London sometime during the 
latter half of this month. Whether or not he will be 
canying any mandate from his Cabinet, we do not 
know. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
which is the Central Legislature also have all grown 
wiser, and they have maintained a discreet silence on 
the problem, which is unhealthy for the evolution of 
an instructed democracy in -India. We do not under- 
stand why the Nehru Cabinet should not have initiated 
a discussion on the subject, and got a mandate from 
the representatives of the people. Members also could 
have taken the lead in the discussion of this matter. 
As none of them, Ministers or legidators, have cared 
to do so, an intellectual vacuum, has ensued ; people 
are being led blind-folded to a situation which may 
commit the countty to a decision that may prove 
harmful to its intmsfeja 
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Anth'Indim PropAganda in Britain 

Mr. y. K. Krishna Me&on, Indian High ComflEua* 
sioner in London^ rebuked the Britiib Pren and the 
British BroadeaeUng Coiporationi whom he accused of 
misrepresentation of the facts of India’s action in 
Hyderabad. Mr. Menon called a Press Conference at 
India House on September 21 immediately after his 
return from a short visit to India. Mr. Menon told 
the aemmbled Press men : “We greatly regret the 
opinions on this matter of Hyderabad expressed by 
some leading newspapers in this country and also the 
way in which the case has been presented to the 
B. B. G.“ He continued : 

“We do not charge them with malice, but it is 
extremely difficult for even informed people of India 
to accept the view that *it is just one of those things.* 

“It will become pretty apparent that the majority 
of ProBB correspondents in India have been pretty poor 
reporters. 

“It is not my business to be concerned with the 
motive. I am only concerned with the consequences 
of misrepresentation. Consequences have a bearing on 
understanding and relationship and it is my business 
here in Britain to try to seek and promote under- 
standing.” 

Mr. Menon read extracts from the Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Telcyraph, Evenirig Sian- 
dard, Evening News and Daily Graphic, and summed 
up with the words “these reports are wrong and are 
not related to the facts.’* 

He asked, “What do you think any objective 
public can think when they see that the British news- 
papers give more space to Hyderabad than the whole 
question of Indian Independence 7 

“From September 13 till today there has not been 
a single communal incident throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

“£ver>' single Moriein leader of repute has stood 
by the Government of India and loudly proclaimed it. 

“This standing together of the p^ple during 
these days is a factor that the British Press might 
have noted, instead of writing what it did. 

“The British newspapers have declared that India 
was at war. But that is not true. 

“India was not at war. Why did India send troops 
into H^'derabad? If you arc* going to take police 
action, one must use sufficient force to restore order. 
Our army had the strictest instructions not to use more 
forro than was necessary. Practicably 99 per cent of 
the aerial bombing was on two air-fielda. Tbe bombing 
was never used to threaten civilians. The airfields had 
been used by gun-runners so we demobilised them. 
The remaining one per cent of bombe were dropped 
on military targets. Not a single bomb was dropped 
anywhere on the population or for striking terror. Our 
airforce co-operated with our army mainly in reem- 
naissance. 

“In Pakistan also there has been very little trouble 
except one or two demonstrations. We do not irsnt 


Pakistan to be a state of diflkulty^ anger, or poverty. 
We want pros^rdus fieighboure. the gefisfal impres- 
siofi 6n kswr Conned people after reMiug the reports 
in the Adtish Press on Hy^rabad is that India is 
probation and that Britain is only waiting to pounce 
on us, as we are in trouble. 

“If a ^ honor, a theft) or a Boyal procession 
had been reported in the Britkh Press as has been the 
question of Hyderabad, 1 do not think th'e reporter 
who did it would keep his Job. 

“The best evidence of why we sent troops to 
Hyderabad is the Nisam’s own stoiy. The troops were 
welcomed by the population and mercy troops were 
left behind to deal with the situation. The Govern- 
ment having got Hyderabad into this state, it abdi- 
cated. 

‘*We withdrew our troops from Secunderabad in 
the first instance— and this was against public opinion 
and some expert advice and then we sent them back 
again when trouble broke ouk. We did not say we 
were going to conquer, we said we were going back to 
restore otder. There has been no disarmament of the 
Hyderabad Army. We have taken away such weapons 
as are not necessaiy. 

“The normal administration functions in Hydera- 
bad. We were merely negotiating an accession agree- 
ment. 

“The future of Hyderabad must be decided by 
the people of Hyderabad themselves. It will be decided 
by a Constituent Assembly which will establish its 
own formal Government. 

“We have put no restrictions on the sending of 
news from India. We are entitled to some considera- 
tion for the hospitality we have offered to British 
Press representatives. British correspondents in India, 
contrary to what happens here in Britain, have 
personal access to our Ministers. To see a Prime 
Minister in India is one of the easiest things in the 
world. 

“I would say to everyone ; Do not create trouble 
that will separate the people of India from this coun- 
try. I think the time has come when British cones- 
pondents in India should realise that this is a matter 
which has serious implicationB.** 

He also expressed surprise how the Government 
of India’s demand for stationing of troops in the State 
could be considered wrong, while it was never consi- 
dered immoral during the 200 yean of British rule. N6r 
could he understand, he said, how India Government 
was expected not to do anything in a situation which 
the British Government wOuM not have tolerated lor 
five minutes. 

There had been eritioisms, Mr. Menon oontinned, 
that India had forsaken the path of Qandhiji. It vraa 
a welcome surprise to him. The Indian Com- 
missioner remarked that there had . been a sudden 
appreciation of what Oaadhiji stood for# espeoially 
when it coold be used against the inesent Govern- 
ment. 
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Indians Relationship with Britam 

tfvJy a fortnight before this Lb&don ]hrM‘Cdti* 
foresee, the Congress Party in the Indian Parliament 
diecuseed the question of India’s relationship with 
Britain, especially the question of India remaining 
within the British Commonwealth. The meeting was 
held with Pandit Nehru in the Chair and there was 
some opinion in that meeting for not severing the last 
links with Britain. It has decided that India must 
function as an Independent Sovereign Republic bat at 
the same time must frame her foreign policy in a 
manner so as to maintain the present cordial relation- 
ship with the countries of the world, particularly 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth countries. This 
decision, coming after Britain’s actions at the UNO on 
the Kashmir and South Africa’s Indian baiting ques- 
tions, indicates the depth of generosity in the Indian 
mind. But Britain’s support at the UNO for Hyderabad 
with the backing of the most powerful section of the 
British press, has been a rude shock in India even 
for those who still pine for a continuance of political 
association with Britain and has fully justified the 
popular demand that India should completely sever 
her relations with that country. Short-sighted British 
policy has paid dearly in America, the mother coun- 
tiy is today a debtor nation to her former colony. 

Battle Against Inflation 

Having invited and obtained the views of a variety 
of interests on the question of fighting inflation, the 
Government of India has released to the Press sum- 
maries of six reports on the economic situation in 
India. These are the reports of (1) the nine economists, 
(2) the Government of India economists, (3) the 
industrialists, (4) labour leaders, (5) bankers and 
(6) the views of Prof. Banga and Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain. A brief outline of the suggestions made iu 
these six reports is given below. The suggestions put 
forward may bo divided into six broad heads ; pro- 
duction, labour, foreign trade, monetaiy, fiscal and 
economic controls. 

To take production first. Almost all interests have 
conceded the need for increasing production but none 
has put forward any concrete plan for it. The indus- 
trialists have recommended improvement iu transport, 
rationalisation of labour, introduction of third riiifts 
where possible, special depreciation allowance, special 
tax concessions to new industries, re-enunciation of 
Government’s industrial policy to restore confidence, 
ensurittg easy and quick availability of essential raw 
materials at economic prices, uniform labour legis- 
lation and ending of labour intiramdgenoe. 

The bankets have recommended the removal of 
transport bottlenecks, increase in internal food sup- 
pliw, better procurement machinery, establishment of 
new factories, increase in the hours of work, tax relief 
te new enterprises for first few years, banning of 
strikes and loek-onts and ooirelatmg of wages to the 
qaantity bhA qdaUty of outgmt. 
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The nine eeonondsts have suggeated that ^ 
Government should lay down for each major induatiy 
and establisbmefits a production programme and n 
production target, working parties for suggesting 
improvements in efficiency, development of small-scale 
and cottage industries with a view to mitigating the 
essential shortages. 

The economists of the Government of India have 
suggested that the industrial policy be so refashioned 
as to eliminate ’’technical bottienecks” and to provide 
incentive to private enterprise, and that efforts be 
made to procure capital equipment not only from the 
leading industrial countries but also from other coun- 
tries. They have also suggested tliat foreign private 
investment should be encouraged in order to accelca’ate 
industrialisation. It is surprising to find that with the 
examples of China and South-East Asia before ua this 
suggestion has been strongly approved by Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain. He has also suggested grant of n 
rebate in taxation for extra production. 

Surprisingly enough, the labour leaders have not 
put forward any notable suggestion on the question 
of ensuring the support of labour to an increased 
production drive. This is not unexpected. The Com- 
munist labour leaders and their stooges in the 
A.I.T.U.C. have gone ail out in attempting the 
sabotage of industrialisation and our l.N.T.U.C* 
have been competing with the Communists to gain 
popularity among labour by promising tham* the 
moon. The interest of the masses, of whom organised 
labour forms only a minute fraction, seems to have been 
lost in this unholy Congress-Communist competition 
in winning their favour which has definitely hampered 
production instead of accelerating it. The only 
sensible suggestion in this sphere comes from Miss 
Maniben Kara, who has suggested the setting up of 
commissions or joint councils of experts consisting of 
representatives of management and labour whkh 
should constantly review the progress of production, 
find out the causes of tlie fall in production and direct 
the activities of the units in such a manner as to 
attain the maximum possible production. 

In respect of foreign trade, the nine economists 
want controls on imports and exports to be remodelled. 
Imports of essential consumer goods should be given 
preference. This suggestion carries the support of tihe 
industrialists as well as the Governm^t of India 
economists. 

The nine economists have suggested certain fiscal 
measures of a far-reaching character which deserve 
special consideration. The most important amongst 
these are as follows : 

(1) Grants to provinces out of the Osntrid Budget, 
itself in deficit, are openly iuflationaiy and should 
therefore be discontmned except where it could be 
demonstrated that they would add to the production 
of essential commodities in the short period. 

(2) Refund of E. P. T. deposits should be pest^ 
poned except where such refunds are. demonstrsbly 
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required for iaveeteent likely to add production in 
the near future. 

(3) All capital expenditure ahould be financed by 
genuine borrowing and the existing commitments of 
capital expenditure which cannot be covered by loans 
should be reviewed and expenditure of postponable 
character suspended. 

(4) The Income Tax Investigation Commission 
should be armed with powers to collect all necessary 
information from all sources in order that their work 
may come to early fruition. Stringent measures shotdd 
be devised to prevent tax evasion. 

(5) The introduction of a graduated surcharge on 
income tax on personal incomes above Rs. 5|000 should 
be considered. 

(6) The rate of Business Profits Tax should be 
raised to per cent. 

(7) The rules of personal super-tax ahould bo 
raised to the levels of 1947-48. 

(8) Steeply graduated death duties should be 
introduct'd without delay. 

While the industrialists are in favour of balanced 
budgets and cutting down of unproductive expenditure, 
they have opposed any increase in income-tax and 
other similar direct taxes. On the other hand, they 
have suggested the abolition of the capital gains tax. 
In order to augment the Central revenues, the indus- 
trialists have suggested the following steps : 

A purchase tax on luxuries and a special graduated 
surcharge on railway, shipping, and air fares should be 
imposed. 

Considerable economy in Government expenditure 
is possible and these economies should be effected as 
soon 08 possible. 

Machinery of tax assessment and collection should 
be improved, and arrears realised. 

While long-term* projects of a productive charac- 
ter need not be shelved, it is necessary in the present 
emergency that expenditure on other new projects 
should be curtiuled to the minimum extept possible. 

Ail new expenditure on social services should be 
avoided in the immediate future. 

Irrespective of the merits of the prohibition 
policy, its implernciibatioii should be delayed or sus- 
pended to enable Provincial Governments to restoi'e 
budgoUry equilibrium. 

The Government of India economists have sug- 
gested that capital expenditure in connection with 
such projects as the Damodar Valley Project and 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory should not be withheld. This 
view is also supported by Shri Jai Prakash Naroin, who 
however, feels that, as au antidote to the inflationary 
effect of such capital expenditure, production must be 
incFeasorl at any cost. 

As in the case of production, everyone has 
4?nip!msifli»d the need for , more borrowings and more 
.savings, though there is some difference of opinion on 
the question whether it should be compulsory. Both 
the iomMgkte sad the iadustrlaliste have soggested 


a oountiy-wide savings campsign to otbrset the aniplos 
monQr«froa‘ fanneis and factory workers. In regard 
to rate of interest, the industrialists, the banker^, sad 
the nine economists are not in favour of iamasiag it, 
though the latter have recommended a sli^tly hiifiier 
rate of interest* in the case of National Savings 
Certificates. Another interesting suggestion made by 
the industrialists, as well as the economists, is that 
Treasuiy Bills, of a longer duration, say liai months 
or one year, should be issued. The bankers have *made 
the novel suggestion of issuing bearer bonds carrying 
a nominal rate of interest at one per cent, and repay* 
able after five years. The issue of these bonds is to be 
made by some of the banks authorised by the Govern- 
ment and the sale-proceeds are to be invested in 
Government of India loans. Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
also is in favour of issue of such bearer bonds. The 
object of issuing bearer bonds is that they will provide 
an outlet for black-market money. 

Among other suggested monetary measures which 
fall under borrowings, mention must be made of the 
nine economists' proposals that the proceeds of the 
Maliatma Gandhi Memorial Fund should, for the time 
being, be invested in Govemincut securitieB or held 
in deposit with the Goverxunent and that terminable 
Government loans which mature ^ould not be repaid 
immediately if, under the terms of the loan, the 
repayment can be postponed. The nine economists 
have also suggested that a ceiling on the note issue 
of the Reserve Bank should be placed at the existing 
level and that all banks should be required to hold 
Government securities to the extent of 25 per cent 
of their total demand liabilities. The bankers and the 
industrialists have proposed that some restrictions on 
bank credits, which are of an infiationaty nature, may 
be imposed by the Reserve Bank in consultation with 
banks. 

Practically eveiyone has advocated reimposition 
of price control on all the necessaries of life, especially 
foodgrains, sugar, cloth, kerosene, domestic fuel, etc. 
Control of the prices of easential raw materials also 
has been recommended. In addition, the nine econo- 
mists have suggested a tightening of capital issues 
control. They also favour the freesing of all persoual 
incomes, such as wages, salaries, and dividends. The 
industriaiists too have advocated this step, but they 
have stressed that it should be followed by efforts to 
bring them' down by gradual stages. In this connec- 
tion, they observe as follows : 

"Earnings of industrial labour, comprising wages 
and dearness allowance, have reached a level which 
must be considered reasonable. With the fixation of 
prices and wages, the level of profits would be auto- 
matically controlled. But what affects the economy of 
the country, and particularly the inflationary situation, 
is the distributiem of profits. Industrialists undertake 
voluntarily not to distribute dividends above the 
average of the last three years. In Che ease of com- 
paniee which have not yot paid dhridead^ or havo 
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jMdd dividends lower than six per eenti they ttndertake 
•that dividends distributed shall be limited to sbt 
per cent. If Government are not satisfied with the 
implementation, of this undertaking by industry, they 
ahoukl take such action as effectively to enforce the 
proposed limitations.*' 

While the interests of labour are silent on the 
issue of prohibition, aJl economists, bankers and indus- 
trialists are in favour of dropping it. In regard to 
abolition of samindari, while the industrialists are in 
favour of postponement, the nine economists have 
merely stated that the compensation payable should 
be so devised as not to lead to an addition of cash 
into circulation. ^ 

KautUym Studies in Calcutta University 

The Board of Studies in Economics of the Calcutta 
University has adopted a proposal for the inclusion of 
Kautilyan studies in the curricula of the Intermediate 
and B.A. Examination. At present it has been proposed 
to include Kautilyan Economics as one of the subjects 
to be taught in Civics in LA., and Economics in B.A. 
The suggestion emanated from Prof. H. C. Ghosh of 
the Bangabasi College and Calcutta University and the 
Note that he had circulated amongst the members of the 
Board of Studios in Economics deserves special atten- 
tion. It has been a misfortune for us to graft Western 
Economics, suited to serve the needs of on Industrial 
civilisation, to our country whose economic foundation 
lies in agriculture. It is now high time that our own 
system of economics which lias given the civilisation 
of India the longest lease of life in the world, should 
be studied in greater detail and with deeper attention. 
The post-war reconstruction schemes in the Maha- 
bharata, the economic and political systems developed 
by Manu, Kautilya, Sukra, Brihaspati, Parasara and by 
a host of other seers of this country should now receive 
adequate attention, specially now that we are free. 
Universities of Berlin, Munich, Paris, Oxford, Harvard, 
fit. Petersburgh, etc., have, during .the past two 
centuries, studied them when we neglected our own 
national wealth. Even Communist Russia today pays 
greater attention to our Mahabharata than we our- 
selves do. The move of the Calcutta University has 
been in the right direction and we hope other Univer- 
sities of India will also follow the example. 

In view of the thought-provoking nature of the 
Note, we reproduce it substantially : 

"At the present moment, the courses of studies in 
Economics in lA. and BA. (Pass and Honours) are 
practically based on what we usually know as Cam- 
bridge School of Economics. Ibe modem economic 
- organisations and institutions throughout the world are 
mainly based on these principles. I have tried to show 
▼eiy briefly in the following note, that these are fair 
weather organiaations and they can hardly stand any 
social cataclysm or political revolution or devastating 
wan. Whereas In^tutions embodying Kautilyan 
piindples iueeesBfii% survived the onduight of several 
davastating wars and farmoUng social ehaagsi. 


"NosT that we are freed from politieal bondage we 
can shf^ the destiny of our country entirely according 
to our own plan. We are at crossways and must make 
up our mind as to whether we shall render India an 
eastern district of New York or London or develop 
India on her own lines. • • • 

"Marshall has defined Economics as a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life which examines 
that part of individual and social action which is most 
closel^ cozmected with the attainment and use of the 
material requisites of well-being. The key to MarahaU's 
synthesis is his concept of the science of Economics as 
a two-sided study of wealth and man. Marshall has thus 
liuuted economic science to dealings with one aide of 
man's life, studying individuals as members of indus- 
trial groups. He separated from Economics the goals 
or ends of life and the quality of human motives which 
he considered more the concern of the philosopher than 
of the economist. He fully appreciated the importance 
of the latter but failed to synthesise it with economic 
activity. 

"Marshall gave no new theory, he sought to supple- 
ment the Classical Economics of Smith, Ricardo and 
Mill. The militant socialism and the organised labour 
movement of the mid-nineteenth century had attacked 
the Classical Economic doctrines of Ricardo and Mill 
and had seriously undermined them. Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of lamez faire also could not stand the test of 
time and was buried in the first World War with a 
revival of Mercantilism. The Physiocrats had equally 
failed to give a solution to the economic problems of 
the time. Adam Smith had brought labour and capital 
into prominence, but could not solve the problem. The 
Classical Economics was developed to suit the needs 
of an industrial civilisation in England after the 
Industrial Revolution, Ricardo’s theories of Iron Law 
of wages and Non-Interference of the state in the 
fixation of wages were seised by the capitalists as most 
suitable to them. Ricardo’s real contributions were his 
theories of taxation and distribution, but they were not 
favoured. , . . 

"Following the Classical School, Marshall and 
Ke3me8 put much importance on "business," "individual 
action" and "material requisites." The eomsience 
element in economic activity and the doctrine of just 
price were ignored. Material wealth was lifted up the 
sumtiMifn h&num of human life and no meana were 
considered too mean for the acquisition of wealth, llie 
inevitable result was unholy monopolistic combinations, 
out-throat competitions and war. Instead of solving the 
’problem,’ the Classical School evolved the theory of 
trade cycles to explain away the evil. 

"The idea of a just price lay at the root of economie 
theories from ancient times down to the days of Mer- 
oantilim. In medieval days, Thomas Aquinas deve- 
loped the idea. Industrial developments led the mercan- 
tilists to abandon the doctrine of just price and they 
gave more consideration than their predecesmrs to 
extiilicio or market values. A cost tlierny of value, wftb 
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tmphMif na tha kbcmr timpiM, leptocad tha eoncep.i 
af intiiniM ralua. Tha valua of ptaeioiu metak ^vaa 
owastimatad and tiba bakiiaa of trada idaa lay at ita 
baek. Thoa davalopad a body ^ poHdai^ dnig^, by 
foTinimant vasulatioii of tnale and iadiiftiT, to aeaim 
a large xiet profit for the State aa a traderx^ batter, 
perhapa, the tradera in a State--ia the idkape of treasure. 
No diatiaetioa waa made between the profit of the 
merchant and the gain of the kingdom^ which are ao far 
from being always parallels, rather they run counter 
to one another. Mercantilism has again developed 
following the depression of the nineties and has become 
thoroughly established after the first World War. This 
is illustrated by the emphasis on the actual and 
attempted gold hoards of various nations, and related 
policies as to tarifib, import quoats and exchange res- 
trictions. After the first World War, Keynes declared 
the end of faisses faire and a return to Mercantilism, 
l^e only material change that took place waa a com*- 
bination of the functions of tlie merchant and the 
industrialist. Keynes was the soul of neo-Mercantilism 
which may better be called Industrialism. 

*'The three centuries of classicism in Western 
Economics solved no problem but created many. It saw 
several devastating wars, the Napoleanic wars, the 
Balkan wars, and the two world wars, all of which were 
attended with economic warfare which either preceded 
or followed them. The problems of production, distri- 
bution, value, exchange and employment all remained 
unsolved. While wealth gathered at the top, the masses 
suffered. Poverty remained as acute as ever. Poor laws, 
unemployment Insurance and such other social benefit 
schemes failed to touch even a fringe of the problem. 
Over-production followed under-production, long depres. 
sions followed short-term booms giving rise to periodi- 
cal economic crashes which brought sbout untold 
suffering for the multitude. Classical Economics failed 
to guarantee a stable price and steady income structure 
for the people. It could not bring about peace and 
happiness. 

**HerG lies the success of Kautilya. He saw that 
great riches and happiness were incompatible ; because 
the rich man could not be a perfectly good man as part 
of his wealth must necessarily be acquired and spent 
unjustly. He realised that out of a false good arises a 
true evil, since the encroachments of the lich are more 
destructive to the State tlian those "of the people. His 
regulations all point toward conception of just price. 
The things forbidden were false weights, false money 
values (usury), false commodity vidues (monopoly, 
undcFselliiig, cornering, etc.), false profits and the like. 
The following subjects to him were the most important : 
occupations, agriculture, interest and usmy, labour and 
wages, property rights, taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adulteration, . monopoly and the poor. 
Kautilya condemn^ povmiy as the root of all crimes 
but, like the classical Economists did not separate 
human valuiss into inirinttc and extrinsie ; he gremnded 
gg aoQnmso activities on ethisi and dulisi. Be eet 


ihmna u goal or end of life end iid}^diuted mtha 
to it. His eoonomio theories secured a AiU state of 
employment thioui^ an organised deoentraliiatlon of 
induetriee mui pricee were etabiliied by moaopdising 
key industries and subjecting private enterprise to 
oompetition with the State. MerchMiti and industrialiiti 
were looked upon ss thieves though not in name and 
concentration of wealth in their hands was ripdly 
controlled. Ricardo, Mill and their successors have all 
failed to solve the labour problem because their in* 
terests lay with capital. Kautilya solved it so success* 
fully by enforcing just wages properly balanced with 
just profit and just prices that through three millen- 
fiiums, class struggle and strikes remained unknown in 
India. Agricultural production was secured by giving 
the cultivator a real interest in land. Money was 
strictly looked upon as a means of exchange. Value 
of money was kept at a controlled level by maintaining 
prices low and real wealth high. Kautilyan Economy, 
besides being the most scientific Economics, both 
Applied and Theoretical, successfully survived the 
onslaught of several devastating wars, specially during 
the thoiuiand years of Muslim Rule. Besides conferring 
full material benefits, it had a religious significance. In 
that society, one gained primarily not only ecoxminio 
wellbeing, but a right life, a clear conscience and a 
spiritual perfection. Kautilya foresaw the danger of 
increasing wants and strictly regulated wants. By 
standard of life he did not mean more money or more 
material wealth, but more independence, more energy 
and more self-respect. He aimed at reducing wants and 
increasing employment and made clearness of conssience 
the pole star of economic activity. In Kautilya has been 
codified the economic thought of India as enunciated 
by Manu, Parasara, Vasistlia, Brihaspati and other sages 
like them ; and in the Puranos and the Mahabharata. • 
**Acceptance of Kautilyan economics by us today 
will not lead us to any insular position in the modem 
world. Following him we can build up our consumption 
industries and agriculture on a thoroughly decentralised 
basis and by rigidly preventing big industries, as he did, 
from competing with them. The ideal position may be 
achieved through the enforcement of the principle that 
the finished product of tlie big industry must be the 
row material of the cottage industry. The two must be 
complementary and not competitive. A pyramidal all* 
India marketing organisation will ensure regional self* 
sufficiency as also inter-vilJage, inteivdistrict and inter* 
prov'incial flow. Ck)nsumption industries like textilsa, 
sugar, shoes, umbrellas, paper, soap, agricultural imple- 
ments, cutlery, etc., may be organised on n decentralised 
cottage industiy scale and cordoned off by an all-India 
trade barrier. The defence and heavy industries may be 
developed on full governmental or big capital plan 
under government control. Limitation of our inter* 
national trade to this top-ephm alone will relieve moet 
of our trade complexities and foreign exchanfe head* 
ache. The eommereial geography of India fully wairmrio 
the adhoptioB of iueb a polky. . 
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The First Year of Education 

Aa we believe that the future of this country 
depends on a sound education, we iiave kept an ansdous 
watch on the activities of tlio Central Ministry of 
Education. Education being a 'provincial subject* it 
all the more desirable that at the Centre there should 
be a policy of intelligent co-ordination and a progressive 
lead, in tlie present state of development of the country. 
When the Congress Government look over at the 
Centre last year, they found a faiily adequate adrainis- 
trativc machinery already set up for education. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education, consisting mostly 
of Indian educationists and administrators, had worked 
hard and a plan to cover the entire field of education 
was ready. The stage was set for a start to be made 
and no Government could complain that they were 
being held up by uncertainty as to what should be done 
or how it should be done. 

One of the first moves made by ^ihe present 
Education Minister was to convene a Conference <^f 
Educationists ‘last January, lie pleaded with the Con- 
ference for a 'sense of urgency* and an entirely new 
outlook. He thought the entire edueation plan which 
had received an cverw'helming popular support should 
be implemented within a decade. Forty years, as cal- 
culated by tlie Central Advisory Board, was too long a 
period for the new Education Miuist(*r to wait. The 
Moulana Sahib’s views were acclaimed in the Congress 
Press, more so amongst bis close followers. Since then 
u good amount of public money has been expended oft 
Committees and Conferencc.<j and columns galore of 
newspaper space has been consumed by “statements** 
on new policies and reports of various committees of 
educationists and politicians. It is understood that 
Moufana Sahib has since been advised that the plans 
he wanted to implement in ten yeans will take not less 
than twenty, if the bulk of the resources of the country 
were made available for Education and if the Educa- 
tion Scheme were given the top priority. It has also 
been made public that the Central Minister of Educa- 
tion propose to recommend nearly a hundred per cent 
increase in the salary of Basic School teachers and a 
fifty per cent increase in the salary scales of High 
School teachers, which were proposed in the C.AJB. 
Report. We have always pleaded for the improvement 
of the conditions of service of teachers along with the 
improvement of the quality of new recruits. It is to be 
noted that the scales (minimum) recommended in the 
Board's report are based on pre-war figured and are not 
too generous. It would however be well to remember 
that even on the basis of those scales the scheme, when 
in full operation, would cost the oountiy about 250 
crores ex^uding Pakistan. The question therefore arises, 
is it practicable or even possible for India to expend 
annually say 400 crores within a period of twenty year® Tf 
The Central Education Ministry seem to imagine so 
and would like us to believe so« Circulars have 
been issued to Provincial Governments to prepare 


estimates on the new basis and Committees are meeting 
frequently to find out 'ways and means' to implement 
Moulana Sahib’s emergency schen^es. In pathetic con- 
trast to tins propaganda of the F/ducation Ministry, the 
Central Government are ui*giug on the provinces the 
immediate need of drastic economy, oven at the cost 
of nation-building services ; they \ia\v also warned the 
provinces that the Centre can only contribute half of 
what they originally promised for the development 
programme. It ia also being stressed that nation- 
building schemes-— Health, Education, etc.— may have 
to wait for iho present. The public has hardly ever seen 
any worse confusion in GoNernment policy or perhaps, 
one should say, in Government propaganda. 

Amongst the notable achievements of the Ministry 
during the year under review, the following may perhaps 
be mentioned ; Firstly, the establishmeut of the Central 
Institute of Education. This In.stitule, which we were 
told, would give a lead to provinces in the mod^Tn 
methods of training teachers and higher research in 
educational technique, was inaugurated with a groat 
nourish by H. E. Lady Mountbaltcn, soon after the 
Hon’ble Moulana Sahib took over. It is now function- 
ing in a rented residential building of the University, 
and experts consider that the quality of training is far 
below that already attained by existing Provincial 
Training Colleges. Secondly, there is the scheme ot 
writing a History of Indian Philosophy and Culture. 
Public are not aware what amounts have already been 
spent on the project. A scheme like this should have 
been left to voluntary enterprise, particularly when 
funds for urgent educational development are not 
superabundant. Thirdly, there is the scheme of intro- 
duction of “Bocial Education" in the Centrally adminis- 
tered area. No noticeable change or improvement has 
yet been noticed by the residents of the Delhi City or 
the Province in the field of education. Does the 
Ministry want the public to believe that by mere 
changing the 'label' they were making their 'products' 
more market-worthy ? It is high time that present 
educational facilities of Delhi Province were improved 
to meet the normal requirements of the area*. The 
faoililies available at some provincial capitals are at a 
much higher-level. Fourthly, we have the project of 
producing literature on communal harmony. One won- 
ders if it is a legitimate function of an Education 
Ministry. When there is a separate full-fiedged Ministry 
for Propaganda and Publicity, we have yet to learn 
what this section of Ministry has produced to justify 
its maintenance from public funds. 

The main functions of the Central Ministry of 
Education is to advise and co-ordinate. It is doubtful 
if the Ministiy with its present staff is in a position 
to give any effective guidance to the Provincial 
Governments. The newly recruited Adviser and Joint 
Ad\wr seem to have been brought in— and that through 
devious means-^ore for their political sagacity than 
their experience of educational administration. The 
educational administration at the Centre appears tQ 
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Lave gone down to a lower lever than that obtaining 
in the major provinces and most of the provinces will 
have little to gain in the way of expert guidance from 
the Centre. Finally, the couutr>' may pertinently ask, 
is the present Minister with his personal antecedents 
and cultural background at all equipped to build up 
an educational system to suit the requirements of 
young India — a system which will derive its inspiration 
from the moral traditions of ancient India and yet will 
be capable of receiving and iissimilat ing all the worthy 
gifts of modern civilisation 7 

Aduk Education 

The <Xmtral Government of the Indian Union 
lias been working at a scheme which is proposed to 
make 50 |)er cent of the adult illiterates literate and 
.aooinlly conscious in course of the next five years. 
summary of the recommendations that we have seen 
said that in the case of these adult illiterates 
“emphasis will be moi'e on Social Education than on 
mere literacy/* And in the pursuit of this idevl oi 
more «$xteu8ive facilities for the spread of edu ation 
amon 93 t the widest commonalty' of the land, the 
Goveniment of India is prepared to bear hab the 
expenses of the experiment. It appears that they have 
been concentrating their atteution on the centrally- 
administered areas thus setting an example to the 
provinces. And wc sec in the doily press announce- 
ments now and then of the progress in the provinces 
of plans for this education. The Ministiy of Educa- 
iiou in Bengal has appointed a Committee with 6hri 
Atul Chandra Gupla as C^hairman to frame and sul>- 
iiiit a scheme in this behalf. Other provincial Minis- 
tries have been as equally busy, though we may n>t 
be os equally informed of their activities. 

It appears that the Bengal Adult Education Com- 
mittee has submitted an Interim Report to the 
Ministry through the Director of Inatruction who is a 
member of this Committee. Since the last week ol 
July, the Committee have had two meetings every 
week for about a mouth and u half. The general 
principles discussed as we find from a summaiy pub- 
lislied in the Nirtiay, a Bengali-language weekly, are 
all right ; the conoret/o plan of organisation ol this 
new campaign, as embodied in the report, wait-* for 
rhe approval of the Ministry though it was submitted 
more than two weeks back. • 

When wc remember that the campaign is to start 
by the end of January next, it is hardly possible to 
congratulate the Education Miniliter on his enthusiasm 
for the education of his '^masters/' the people. The 
Director of Public InMmotion is generally a person 
who is burdened with departmental technicalities and 
duties. But Rai Harendra Chandra Chowdhury has in 
the department under his charge any number of 
Special Officers one of whom could have been easily 
diverted to the organisation of this new education. 
But knowing the congenital dilatorineas of bureau- 


cracies, we are not sure that any officer, almost on the 
retired list, will be able to bring to the conduct of 
this campaign of enlightenment the necessary drive 
and inspiration. 

We do not know what the concrete proposals of 
the Interim Report are. But from what we hear we 
are led to tliink that the Committee would have been 
well-advised to propose an autonomous body under 
non-official direction to launch out this ^schemt* of 
Adult Education. In eveiy country it is not the 
Government that pioneers refonm and reconstruction. 
In the history of education in India since the days of 
Ram Mohun Roy and Radha Kanta Deb in Bengal, 
we have seen the Government following from a dis- 
tance non-official initiative. Even in a free India wo 
cannot expect a change in human nature quif^kb 
brought about in course of twelve months. 

Reform of Import Control Administration 

Commending the Note prepared by Mr. R. D. 
Shah of the Eastern Commercial Trading Co., Bombay, 
on the question of reform of import control to the 
attention of the Government of India, the Commerct 
stated in its issue dated May 29, 1948 that *‘thf‘ 
Government woukl be well-advised to inquire into thc 
working of the department in order to set matters) 
right, before public criticism swells in volume, a«» well 
as in tempo." In its issue dated September 4. the 
Commerce points out that public criticism has already 
swelled in voluime and in tempo, a clear evidence of 
Which has been found at the recent special meeting 
of the Indian Merchants* Chamber convened to 
consider the problems relating to import control. The 
meeting discussed the many inconveniences whicli the 
business community has to undergo in its dealings 
with the Department and indicated remedies which 
would put an end to such inconveniences. Instances 
have also come to our notice where measures are being 
taken by tliis department the result of which will be a 
strengthening of the British merchants in this country 
and a weakening of our own economy. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the allotment of import quota 
for tea chests which has been done in a way that will 
not only benefit the British planters in country 
who, even today, represent about 85 per cent in the 
trade but also will place them in a position which may 
be utilised to crush the Indian side of the plantation. 
The Indian Tea Association is a misnomer, it represents 
primarily the British planters in this country and 
represents their interest. A deputation of Indian mer- 
chants had recently visited New Delhi and we have 
reason to believe that they had failed to obtam even 
a eympatbetic hearing from the luminaries of the 
department. The Minister for Commerce leaned on the 
side of the bureaucrats and almost summarily dismissed 
the deputation. 

The declaration of the import policy of the 
Govenunent of India Aould be reviewed at regular 
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intervalu, preferably twioc a year^ instead of declaring 
it at the whim of the department. This will give suffi- 
cient time to the importers to get ready with their 
applications and to represent the Indian viewpoinW to 
the government in time so that measures may not be 
taken in the name of Indian interest but in fact, for 
pandering up British capital in this country. Licenses 
should be ready in the importers’ hands before -hr' 
quota period begins instead of confronting them with 
a fait accompU by handing over the maximum quota 
to British commercial interests. 

The application forms should bo Mmplifiod. 1 hey 
must be made available in all important towns and 
cities. The Handbook of Import Trade Control should 
be reprinted whenever necessary and should remain 
widely in circulation. The unnecessary and irkifomt^ 
<letails ill the application forms, sometimes demanding 
trade secrets, the disclosure of which is injurious to the 
trade but of no benefit fo the Govomment, should be 
eliminated. 

These arc only some of the numerous giievante-* 
that have piled up against the Commerce Department 
of the Government of India. The public discontent 
regarding the manner in which import controls are being 
administered should be looked into and remedied 
instead of brushing them aside and ignoring 
them as is being done at present. Unplanned 
and un-co-ordinated action taken by the Corameice 
Department is bound to do hapm> not only to trade and 
commerce but also 1o the industrial life of the nation 
as well. Government of India owes it to the publi** to 
see that the administration of import controls is carried 
on with just the minimum of official formalities neces- 
sary to express the purpose of the regulation and with 
the object of serving genuine national interests. 

Development of South Indians Resources 

The Business Week^ the commercial weekly of 
Madras, has been filling a long-felt gap in the sphere of 
news in the Southern Presidency. The articles published 
and the information tiiese carry deal, however, with 
all-India economic measures and tendencies, and these 
evidence the watchfulness of the conductors of the 
journal. In a special supplement, dated August 21 lust, 
it featured a special article on the Beeourcr Develop- 
menl in 8mth India. It was the product o:' intensive 
study by the “Kerala Round Tkblc Group,” a body of 
earnest students of affairs, and their plan, if “completely 
developed/' would, it is hoped, lead to the fuller 
development of the agricultural and industrial resources 
of South-West India. The article lays stress on the 
iiQportaiioe thal the South has gained by the partition 
of India. The biggest irrigation works' in India were 
placed in the West Punjab and Sind— now lost us. It 

is now the turn of South India to pioneer aciivitieB 
would help build a better India materially and 
intdlectually. For, South bdia “possesses an extenave 
sea-board and several extensive harbours, Strategically 


South India is best suited for the location of essential 
war industries ... In the place of coal there are 
almost unlimited water power resources in the region, 
if the numerous rivers of South India are fully har- 
nessed.” Reference is made to the Periyar River Project 
No. I and Project No. II which, harnessing the waters 
of the River Periyar in the high ranges of Travamorc, 
are estimated to produce about five lakhs K. W. electric 
energy, equal to the total requirement of industrial and 
other purposes for the whole of South India in the iieai* 
future. The projects already functioning in Mysore and 
in contemplation in connection with the Tungabhudra 
PiTiject, open out vast possibilities as well. 

Kandla as a Major Port 

The Crovernment of India, in a Resolution pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated 
September 6, have accepted the recommendation of 
the West Coast Major Port Development Committee 
that the major port on the stretch of coast covering 
Kathiawar and Cutch should be sited at Kandla. The. 
Government of India agree that the need for a major 
txirt is immediate and imperative in order to com- 
pensate the loss of Karachi and that the port should 
be sited at Kandla. The Government have also agreed 
with the committee that all the existing ports oi 
Kathiawar should be placed under one Port Com- 
mission which should include Okha and Verawal. The 
Government have accepted the recommendation of 
the Committee that a concentrated effort must be 
made to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar, so 
as to maintain adequate depth of water at the b(;rlh£. 
After satisfactory dredging results have been obtained, 
one extra berth should be constructed at Bhavnagar. 

The Kandla Creek, situated at the eastern end of 
the Gulf of Cutoh, constitutes a natural sheltered 
harbour and is easily navigable. It has maintained a 
depUi of water of over 30 feet since 1851 although a 
bar has formed at the entrance in recent years. The 
land on the west bank is only two or three feet below 
high water and piwsents no serious reclamation pro- 
blem. 

The geographical position of Kandla is best suited 
to replace the port of Karachi in its service to the 
hinterland. As between Kandla and Karachi, Delhi is 
666 miles from Kandla as against 783 miles from 
Karachi, Similarly, Hissar is 688 miles from Kandla 
as against 738 miles from Karachi. The other advant- 
ages of Kandla are : 

(1) The deep water sheltered hartour in aioea 
proximity to high land affords quick and economical 
development into a major port. 

(2) Economy of eonatniotion and maintenance ; 
low cost of reclamation and comparatively little 
dredging. 

(3) Considerably shorter rail leads to the hinter- 
land. 

(4) The undevdioped and imexploited naitoi of 
the territoiy of Cutch, covering 170Q square mi^ of 
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which the two Banns of Gutch comprise 900 eq. mi.es. 
Tiici*e are great potentialiticH for the development ol 
industries such as salt, cement, glass and fishing, and 
development of vast mineral resources like gypsum, 
lignite, bauxite, etc. 

(5) Unlimited Rvailability of land for tht- P‘»rt 
area. 

Kandla can be developed, in the first instance, to 
handle 2*3 million tons of cargo per annum by the 
conslniction of berths facing the creek. The site lends 
itself to the construction of an impounded dock if 
necessaiy. 

The Committee points out corlMi-i disadvantiigcs 
in respect of Kandla which, however, are remediable' 
without much difficulty and at an ocoaoinic cost. They 
are the bar at the eni ranee to the creek, non-exisUmce 
of rail communications and inadequate water supply 
at present. In regard t<j the bar, the Committee is of 
the o]>inion that it could be reiiiov<’<l by dredgin, 4 . 
Further, the water in the creek is only very slighily 
cdlMadcn, and the fact that the reiiuiinder of the cr^€>k 
has maintained a great depth of water for many years 
is a further indication that the bar could be removed. 

As regards the second defect the Comini tier has 
proposed two rail cdnuGctious--:i broad-gauge line from 
Jhund to Kandla, a distance of 137 miles, at an 
approximate cost of Ks. 0 crores and a metre-gauge 
railway line, 174 miles long connecting Doesa, Radhan- 
pur, Piprala and Kandla at a cost of roughly Rs. 4} 
crores. Traffic surveys made in this connection show 
that' immediate returns will be 2 to 3 per cent on the 
capital outlay. The proposed railway lines will run 
through vast virgin tracts of territory and will be of 
considerable strategic importance. 

In regard to water supply, the Committee made 
an exhaustive study of all the relevant data and 
thorough investigations and is of the opinion that 
there are reaources for an adequate water supply both 
to the port and port town at Kandla. 

In conclusion, the Committee refers to the future 
of minor ports in Katliiawar. Emphasising the need 
for co-ordination of operation in each of' these ports 
under one Port Commission, it suggests that the 
procedure and charges at the various ports should be 
similar, storage charges should be reasonable and the 
total available space should be utilised by all the 
ports to the best advantage. Although we recommend 
the construction of a major port at Kandla^ we believe 
it to be csesntial to maintain in efficient condition 
the existing ports in Kathiawar, namely, Navlakhi, 
Bedi, Okha, Porbunder, Verawal and Bhavnagar. Tliese 
poits are very necessary for the country’s economic 
life.” 

In order that Bhavnagar Fort in Kathiawar may 
l>e able to handle increased traffic and be self-support- 
ing. the Committee has recommended a ’’concentrated 
vfTort'’^ to get better dredging resuIU at Bhavnagar and, 
after satisfactory results tfre obtained, the construction 
of one extnt berth at the port. 


Thd State and Our Sdeatisls 

The scientists of India represented in the Indian 
Science News Association have been expressing dissatis- 
faction in their monthly organ Science and CuZture 
with the way in which “those in power'* in the Indian 
Union have been managing things. In the opening 
article of the July (1948) number, a catalogue of the 
evils that infest our life has been given. It is a formid- 
able list — “poverty, hunger and disease, low productivity 
in industry and agriculture, . . . and emergence of 
new problems like those of extreme provincialism, atid 
the threat of babelism, . . . the growth of the spirit 
of intolerance and indiscipline amongst the masses." 
The writer appears lo have grown impatient with tho.'e 
who raise “the ci*y of Nationalizution to cover tluir 
own failure to mcpt a problmn,” and askb why cvo'i 
those nationalised imluttri('S, gucli as rail-road com- 
•munieations, the telephonic st'i v i*'e and the armimi ‘Ut 
iiwliistries which were “very efficient before the war” 
should have now become “bye-words of inefficiency”? 
We in our own way have been critical of the Nchre 
Government and to a large degree share the feelings 
given expression to by our contemporary. But wc doubt 
whether the remedy suggested in the article — “all 
problems must be studied in an objective way and 
operations to be taken should be decided after obji ctive 
study of facta and figures, and a careful consideration 
of the consequences to which these operationH muy 
lead”-— will bring forth the universally prayeci-for 
result. It cannot bo contended that the Central Adminis- 
tration in India have been lacking in sympathy towards 
“objective” studies and plans and programmes that 
follow' therefrom. Rather, wc have often felt submerged 
under the flood of “literature” that issue out of New 
Delhi on every conceivable subject concerned with the 
re-making of India. The analyses that have been thrown 
out have created confusion, and “the native hue of 
resolution” has been “sieklied over witli the pale cast of 
thought.” Why this should have been so, we do not 
claim to know. We think the trouble lies in the 
obduracy of those in whom lies the power for the final 
decisions. Executive aulhoiity has as yet a tendency to 
sway towards the' dictates of vested interests. This must, 
be remedied. 

Western Indices New Set-up 

Spread from Cutch to Travancore, this vast stretch 
of territory is in the throes of a imore constructive 
future. The people inhabiting it, of many languages 
and habits, have been reinforced by the arrival of' a 
new element constituted by the Hindus from Sind. We 
cannot say what proportion of the 14 Ijddis of Sindhi 
Hindus and Sikhs have been forced into moving into 
this area. But we are sure that they will introduce a 
new riehnesB into its life. 

There have been other forces at work to stir to 
activity many a feeling and ambition seeking out-let 
into political and social life. Of these, the stroiueest has 
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been the demand for the re-eonstitution of units in the 
Union of India based on Hnguistie affinities. Wo are 
familiar with demand for Marhatta/ Karnataka, Kerala 
and Gujarat provinces. Arguments for and against are 
being bandied about with regard to the wisdom of this 
move for linguistic States ; the prospect of Bombay 
going into the Maharashtra Province appears to bave 
excited the greatest controversy, some even goinsc ^ 
far as to suggest that the island of Bombay should be 
constituted into a separate province with a cosmopolitan 
set-up. 

But this is not the end of the storj'. In the 
columns of the Bombay Chronicle has been elaborated 
a new scheme proposing the division of the whole 
coastal area south of Daman to Cape Comorin into two 
provinces of 500 miles each. Thus we have a picture 
where Western India is presented as divided into a l.OOo 
miles area from the borders of Sind across the Gulf of 
Cutch to Daman ; the other 1,000 miles will ap7jear 
equally divided into tw'o maritime Provinces with a 
depth of about 200 miles west of the Ghats. The writer 
signing under the pen-name of “A Nationalist” b;.ilds 
his scheme principally on the defence requirements of 
the Western Coast of the Indian Union. Naval stations, 
ship-building yards and other acce&5f)ry neod< arc 
referred to. The southern province, Kerala, about 600 
miles of coastal territory predominantly, will be linguis- 
tically compact. The northern unit will be a composite 
one peaking Kannada, Konkani and Marhatti. 

This proposal will make Bo>mbay the capita] of tbc 
northern province linked up with the hinterland. Bui 
we do not sec why Bombay in the Maharastra Provinco- 
to-be will fail to play the same role in the scheme of 
things in Western India. It may be that there arc 
intricacies that we do not understand as the writer has 
not eared to bring these out. But the two articles leave 
the impression in the mind that there are influential 
circles who find it hard to reconcile themselves to the 
idea of living in a province where the Marhjt la- 
speaking people are likely to be dominant. 

East Punjab Developments 

It is difficult to analyse the trends in Bust 
Punjab, the new province that confronts West Pakistan, 
a centre of storm that may buret over and over- 
turn arrangements that were agreed to between the 
two States’ rulers. During the British regime the 
Punjab was called the sword-arm of India ; with its 
disappearance, East Punjab has acquired a new 
significance in our country’s life as the majority of 
the millions of Sikhs, uprooted from their ancestral 
homes, deprived of the majority of their sacred 
places, have by choice and circumstances been con- 
centrated within its boundaries. This virile element 
in our comporite life threatens to develop into n 
problem that will challenge the sense of proportion 
of all of us, if we accept the writings in the Khaha 
and the LOHrator as giving espression to the authen- 
tic voice of the Sikhs of India. The insistence on 


special considerstion for Hikh interests opens out the 
doors of an ugl^ memory associated with the growth 
of Muslim separation that has disrupted our coun- 
try’s unity and integrity. The leaders of thought and 
action amongst the Sikhs have been finding it diffi- 
cult to give a lead to their people suffering from a 
frustration of immeasurable dimension. They appear 
divided into so many groups that we are at a loas to 
differentiate between their conceits and demands. 

As far as we understand tilings, all the groui)s 
amongst the Sikhs appear to have one mind on th(^ 
question of having in the East Punjab Province the 
recognition of Punjabec. in the Gummukhi script as 
the language of the State. The followers of the Kxy^ 
Samaj who, by their service to the people’s education 
and Uie emancipation of their social coiiyciencc, have 
acquitted an importance out of proportion to their 
number appear to be opposed to this ambition ; lh<’y 
insist on Hindi in the Devnagri script as the language 
of the State. Their opposition appears to be inspired 
by the consideration that the recognition of Punjabee 
in the Gurumukhi script would be transforming the 
province into a Sikh enclave where no other will have 
freedom to follow their values of life. Tliis fear forints 
pari of whole malAise in thought and life in the 
modern world, specially in India where the Muslim 
League has taught us to beware of tolerating 
differences. 

We dan not persuade ourselves to say that the 
Sikhs come under this category. Gircumslauccs being a^. 
thty are, their leaders should be conscious of tlie dMUger 
of encouraging and inflaming separatist feelings and 
ambitions. The tragedy of their recent experience i** 
responsible for the spirit of unbalance iliat characterizes 
their activities and utterances. We are sure that tlic>' 
will regain the heritage of reconciliation that wu< the 
special contribution of Guru Nanak to India’s evolu- 
tion. The present discontents arc a temporary phase 
which it should be easy to get over by the Sikh,s with 
thrir traditions and aptitudes. 

Agrarian Reform in Bihar 

The President of the Congress has jtppointed an 
Agrarian Beforms Committee with Prof. J. C. Kumar- 
appa as its Chairman. The Committee has been mov- 
ing from province to province collecting necessary 
facts, hearing evidence of representative ditisens that 
throws light on the intricacies of tko problem with 
which is bound up the life's work of ^ per cent of 
our population. TTie Committee has alreadiy visited 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Orissa, West Bengal 
and Assam, and it is now in Bihar going through its 
routine. The legislature of the Province has passed 
an Abolition of Zamindari Bill that has been awaiting 
for the sanction of the Governor-General to make it 
effective. The Bill’s handling of the pri>blem qf mines 
forming parts of xamindaries has created difficulties, 
and the heated discussions in the BUiar Legiriatui% 
may prove to be mere sound and fury. We hear that 
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the Miniftiy in the province haa been thinking of an 
Interim Land Reform Scheme alternate to ih& enc 
which was embodied in the Bill. This scheme touche^ 
on such immediately necessary measures for facilitat- 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, provirion o! 
inigational facilities, distribution of loans and im- 
proved seeds to cultivators and other operations inter- 
connected with the ajzrjculiurists* life. But, for the hew 
(Qrstem of land ownership and superintendence over it 
to be exercised by the State, the Bihar Government 
appears to be waiting for the Congress Agrarian Re- 
forms Committee’s recommendations. 

This delay goes towards emphasising that the 
question of agrarian reform in India has yet to secure 
unanimity in vnotliods of advance, that while the 
abolition of the Zamiiidary system is a job easy enough 
for any Legislature, the adoption of a satisfying 
substitute ia a task that will exercise wisdom of the 
wisest amongst us. Tlie reformers have been finding 
that out. In the case of Bihar, the Zamlndars, smiill 
and groat, play such a dominant part in the province’s 
.social life that there is nothing unnatural if they 
should put up a last-ditch fight for the defence of 
their interests. And, in the organization of this fight 
caste feelings arc being mobilizcHl, Brahmin zarmindara 
organising their people, Khatri samindars doing the 
same, Muslim samindars seeking the co-operation ot 
their credal followers. As in other fields of .activitie.*?, 
overytliing being in a flux, the abolition of samind..ry 
will create a vacuum of which wo appear to be getting 
afraid. 

Bihar and Bengal 

Shri Ki^horebl Mui*l.ruwala, o<iitor of Hanjan, h£u« 
addressed us the following letior, dated September 8. 
which we publwh below : 

'T3car friend, 

My attention has been drawm to your Nol»* - 
‘Bihar’s Dilemma” — ^in your current issue. 

You have confused two different articieb und 
circulars. My article in Ilarijan of June 27, refers to 
Uie ’Mines Circular.’ That rirculnr has not been 
denied, nor have. 1 made any ’amends’ for oiv 
criticism u]>on it. My criticism upon it stands, and 
I am still pursuing that matter to the extent 1 can. 

The Circualr which has been denied by the Bihar 
Government and which necessitated x^y ’Amends’ is 
the one referred to in my article ’’Unclean Means' 
in Haiijan, dated, July 11. As this matter will be 
further discussed in IJarijan in duo course os space 
permits, I need not refer to the subject here in 
greater detail. 

While 1 am not satisfied with the policies pur- 
sued by the Bihar and Assam Governments towards 
Bengalis and other immigrants in their areas, I must 
alj«) say that the leaders of Bengal proper— both 
Ea$t and West — are not helpful in the matter. If 
the proviucLalism of tlie Bibaris and Assamese is an 
evil arising out of narrowness, it cannot be cured by 
the adoption of the same polmy by Beniplis. Please 
' do not, eousider that when 1 i^er to Bihar, Assam 
and Bengal by name, 1 express any aatisfaction for 
other, provinces. As a matter of fact, like asthma 


succeeding constant attacks of cold, provineialism ha^ 
succeeded communalism on religion, and th( 

evil haa spread all over India. Let us all eo*oporat(' 
in fighting it by encouraging the adoption of a.ivicler 
outlook.” 

We stand corrected. We were led into this confusion 
by memories of Circulars i.<^ued by Bihar Administra- 
tions during the last 3/5 years since Bihar was helped 
to set up separate household for herself In 1911-12. 
These Circulars, breathing a spirit of administrative 
discrimination against non-Biharis or non-Hindi-.spcak- 
ing Biharis, have poisoned relations between the units 
of communities and classes that inhabit Bihar, Kishore- 
lalji will have understood the genesis of this evil from 
the extract from the article published in the 
Bihar Herald of June 12, 1948, which we quoted in our 
last issue. The full article entitled “The Rarhy Com- 
munity” will enable him to get in.^ide vhe skin of the 
problem better tliiin anything that we may write. 

We have been writing on the .subject of “Provin- 
cialism” and inter-connected issues. Speaking for our- 
selves, we are not inclined to accept the criticiam implicit 
in the words that “the leaders of Bengal proper — both 
East and West — are not helpful .in the matter.” Wc 
cannot say that we fully understand the significance of 
this criticism. We have often felt that publicists and 
public men in Bengal have been too patient with the 
caucus that rules the roost in Bihar today. In that 
province, Ministers and publicists have not scrupled to 
join in baiting the Bengalee. Has anything like this 
happimed in Bengal ? The Bengal Ministry— we mean 
?he West- Bengal Ministiy— has l»een silent ; the Bengali 
member of the Cougrejss Working Committee has been 
•most markedly dumb in this campaign of silence. It. was 
almost at the last moment that the Bengali members 
of the Central Legislature and of the Constituent 
Assembly picked up courage to present a Memorandum 
CO the President of the Constituent Assembly, requesting 
the extension of the reference to the Linguistic Pro- 
vinces Coimmission so that the question of Bengali- 
speaking areas may be taken up for solution while that 
of Andhra, Mabarastra and Karnatak is under consi- 
deration. The letter of Sri Atul Chandra Ghosh pub^ 
liahed in September 19, 1948, of Harijan brings to a 
focus the spirit of sweet reasonableness that has been 
maintaincxl all through the discussion of this problem. 
We arc the last persons to claim any special excellence 
for Bengalis. But it would be patently unjust if the 
idea is accepted that Bengalis have been aggressive in 
pressing their claims to their heritage. 

We do not propose, however, to dose this month's 
discussion of this matter with this note of impatience. 
We share Kishorelaiji’s sorrow that narrowness should 
be on the ascendant in India today. But we cannot say 
that we have any "open sesame” that will . open the 
gates of amity to our people. The letter of Shri Atul 
Chandra Gho^ is an indication of bow the people of 
Manbbum, predominantly Bengali, have been waiting to 
have the pr^lem solved. 
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"Our stand all along has beon that we ahuulct 
not be participant to any move for(7) demand for 
any particular province, that the question should 
'rest with the High Command to judge the principle 
and do the nehdful ... 1 would ask anybody to 
prove our complicity with any move for amalgama- 
tion. ...” 

We have also been prepared to leave the solution 
CO the wisdom of the Congress, and we have been try- 
ing to bring out all the elements of the problem that 
have been aggravating feelings between two neighbouring 
provinces. We have been tiying to remove the im- 
pression that the Bengalis in Manbimm and its 
neighbourhood are ''strangers” and "newcomers” to the 
.areas. History tells us that they have been ther.-t for 
over a thousand years ; they have merged them- 
selves into tlie area's life maintaining their own 
traditions ; they helped to create conditions of modern 
life In these areas, as in all north India. The 
1912 leaders of Bihar recognised this status of theirs 
when they indicated with meticulous care the areas that 
should go to Bengal when the eventual formation of 
provinces on linguistic basis took place. We reproduced 
from their statement of January, 1912, the porlion 
relevant to this problem, in our August (1948) number 
under l^otes entitled “Babu Rajendru Prasad’s Apo- 
logia.” This declaration constituted the charter of 
Bengali demands in the matter. The 1911 Congress 
session registered a resolution praying for placing "all 
the Bengali-Speaking district.^ under one and the same 
idministration.” 

It was expected that the Congress would take the 
initiative in doing the right thing by the people affected 
by the 1911-12 re-partition of Bengal. Why the present 
generation of C/ongress leaders in Bihar have been 
.‘cjmdiaiing the undertaking of their predecessors we 
do not know ; why the sll-India leadership of the 
Congress has been sitting oif the fence we have not 
been told. Even so influential an organ of public 
opinion as Harijan has not been able to enlighten us 
m tlie mailer. But what we see is that the idleness or 
imwillingness of the Congress High Command has not 
t^en able to throw oil on the troubled waters of inter- 
provincial relations. This should not have been £o. 
What the States Ministry has been able to do with 603 
States could not be beyond its competence in the 
matter of re-drawing the boundary-lines of half a dozen 
provinces. If the Nehru Goverumenl is alert, people 
will settle down to constructive activities, and cultivate 
the "wider outlook” for which Kishorelalji plead.>) and 
for which we pray and work. 

Developments in Indonesia 

Things have been getting a little confused from the 
\icwpotnt of the world public in general, in the islands 
of Indonesia. The scanty and infrequent news items in 
the press are hard to reconcile. The Dutch Govern- 
ment have announced the setting up of "independent” 
States in Indonesia while the position of . the Bepublic 


of Indonesia in thu new set-up remains indeterminate. 
There is a "Good Offices Committee” sent by the 
Becurity Council of the United Nations consequent to 
enforce their ''Cease Pire” Oid^r iasuod on August 4, 
1947. This Committee appears to have been trying to 
straighten matters out between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Republic with as little success os their 
opposite numbers in the U.N.O. Kashmir (Commission. 
And during those mouths the Dutch imperialists have 
been straining bard to push on with their scheme of a 
come-back to irresponsible authority over these rich 
islands, lich in natural resources and rich in the labour 
power of about 7 crorcs of people. A review of the 
position in the third anniversary number oi tlie 
Merdvka, Delhi organ of the Indonesian Information 
Service, Pritvi Raj Road, New Delhi, tells the world 
that the Republic was stripped of "nearly half of Java, 
half of Madura, and about one-lenth of Sumatra, and 
had to withdraw about 35,000 of her troops from those 
areas.” The whole of Madura has since tiieu been 
annexed by the Dutch. 

All this lios happened when the United Nalioiib 
Organization had been apprised of the whole issue of 
Dutch Imperialism and Indonesian Nationalism. We 
are, therefore, not taken in by the news from the 
Hague, the Dutch capital, about the granting ol 
"independent” status to certain Dutch-sponsored Slates 
in Indonesia — ^East Indonesia, West Java, East Sumatra, 
Madura, West Borneo, Banka-BeJitoii, Palembang, 
South Sumatra, Padang, etc., etc. Hot on the heels of 
the decision of the Dutch Parliament on August 20 
last with regai>d to Indonesia’s "Indopendi'ucc,” comes 
the story of a Communist rising which iias establislied 
a Government in the city and province of Maduin in 
East Java. 'The name of an ex-Premier of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, Dj'. Siiarifuddiu, has become associated 
with this adventure. The Republic is thus being forced 
to flght on two fronts— an "undeclared war” with tlie 
Dutch imperialists, lUid tins fight againei the Commu- 
nist menace. 

Leaving to the future the decisions on the fii 3 ld& 
of battle, the world should be told of the nature of the 
"independent” status granted by the Dutch ruling 
classes to the Indonesians. We have got some details by 
the courtesy of the Publicity Section of the Royai 
Netherlands Embassy at New Delhi, wlio^c September 1, 
(1948) News-Bulletin presents thus the status of "a 
sovereign Fedeml United States of Indonesia.” 

A High Commissioner of the Crown is to be 
appointed in agreement with whom all appoinUnfsuts 
are to be made. He is to be consulted in matters 
relating to foreign relations, finances and similar 
affairs. For instance, the Federal Government, 
consultation ^th the High Commissioner, regulates 
the organisation and work of the foreign aerviee-s. 
Foreign relations in Indonesia and foreign policy are 
also matters in which the Netherlaa^ government 
decides, Another matter which the Federal Qovrrn* 
ment takes care of in consultation with the l^h 
Commissioner is the organisation and training of^e 
federal armed forces. Authority ov«r the Bo^ 
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Notherlands Navy, the Koyal Netherlands Indies 
Army and the Royal Netherlands Air Force remainn 
with the Crown. , 

The High Comixiiaaiouer of the Crown is Com- 
mander-in-chief ^ of all armed forces in Indonesia. 
The army and navy Commanders have a vote in the 
Executive Council for mailers concerning their fichi 


of work. 

If no agreement is reached between the High 
Commissioner and the Federal Government o'l cer- 
tain points, a decision of the Netherlands government 
can be requested. 


We in India who have passed through the various 
devices of our late rulers to reconcile their supremacy 
with our aspirations find no difficulty in seeing through 
all the illusions sought to be created by Dutch propa- 
ganda in this mutter of their generosity to the Indo- 
nesians. We have often wondered why the Dutch could 
not learn anything from the Britisb<?r. 


Mohammad AH Jinnah 

On the 11th oi Beptember, 1S>48, departed irom 
the field of his mundane activities a great Indian 
who had helped to disrupt the unity anil integrity of 
his fatherland. 

History will assess the good and the evil of 
Mohammad AU Jinnah's life, of the elemontfi that 
went to the making of this grout Indian going out of 
Ills fatherland’s leaderaliip to preside over the founda- 
tion of the greatest Muslim State in the iinodern world. 

We will not sny as it is the habit for writers of 
obituary notices to say that we are too near the 
tragedy of a man’s di^utli to be able to rightly judge 
the good and the evil of his life, of his greatness and 
smallness. We know that Mohammad Ali Jinnah was 
not the initiator of the idea of a separate State for 
Indian Muslims. When the poet Mohammad Iqbal 
first threw out the suggestion in course of hi.s address 
as President of the annual i’es.^iou of the Alblndia 
Muslim League held at Allahabad in 1030, he thought 
only of the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan ^nd North-West 
Frontier Province, constituting a predominantly 
Muslim bloc and thus capable of forming the nucleus 
of a State on “the lines of racial, religious and linguis- 
tic jiffinitieB,’* There were other dreamers— Rahamat 
Ali Chowdhury, for example. Moulana Abdul Wadood 
of Jamiat^ul-Ulema, Sarhud, Prof. ^Abdul Latif of 
Hyderabad, who had their different plans for the 
division of India to suit the convenience of Indian 
MuslimH. About ten yearn later Mohatnmad Ali 
Jinnah adopted tho second of these ^^affinities’' 
as the platform of his campaign. Thereby he halved 
the Muslim population of India, and elected to remain 
satisfied with the allegiance of one of these two. The 
other half, left out of Pakistan, finds itself in an 
equivocal position today, and 4t will take them long 
to reedheiie themselves to the disruption of tho values 
of their., life. 

It hr in the light of this analysis that the life end 


work of Mohammad Ali Jinnah should be studied. 
Whether or not tlie achievement of a separate state- 
hood for a section of Indian Muslims has any intrin- 
nic or enduring value of its own, only tim'« will 
testify ; and then wall come the time to p:isa judgment 
on his astuteness a.s a politician. Till 1037, we do not 
think that he knew his own political mind. By that 
time he appears to have realized the value or exploit- 
ing the British policy of “divide and rule” for the 
advancement of the class interests of the upper cl-^ss 
Muslims who were prepared to accept this plebian for 
their leader. A child of Western rationalism, the 
custodians of orthodoxy amongst Indian Muslims made 
no appeal to him ; his habits of life repelled them. 
And it is a curious phenomenon that a iS/irt)r»/-inspircd 
State has been created by one who was the least in- 
fluenced by the traditions of Lslatii, that the frensy of 
the masses of Indian Muslims could be roused by a man 
who was more akin to Sir Syed Ahmed, whom the 
Muslim divines of Mecca and Medina liad stigmafiaed 
as a “Nature-worshipper”; the scholarship of an Abul 
Kalam Azad and the piety of a Hoasain Ahmad 
Madani could not stand against Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah, a product of the agnostic West. The reason why 
of this contradiction to the accepted view of things 
that the Muslima are a people under the thumb of 
their religious leaders has to be found. 

Shoebullah Khan 

The name of this young Muslim journaliat will live 
in India’s history as that of one who dedioited 
his life to the cause of India’s unity and 
integrity. He was editor of the Urdu daily in the 
State of Hyderabad, the Imroz (Today). He fell n 
victim to the frenzy of the Razakars, the murder-gangs 
that were organized ?y the Majlis-i-ltteliad-ul- 
Muslimeen (Union of Muslims) organization. He braved 
their fury by his consistent condemnation of the 
Nizam’s misrule, of the oommunalism and the fanatic- 
ism nurtured and patronized by it. It required no small 
courage and the utmost self-forgetfulness to go forward 
against the rising tide of barbarism released over the 
State by the Razakars and their patrons. The faith 
that had upheld Shoebullah Khan extorts homage from 
us ; for, he by his supreme sacrifice and dedication 
testified to the fact that the “two-nations” theory of 
the fevered imagination of the Muslim Leaguers was a 
delusion and a snare. 

KakthSaheb Khadilkar 

The death of one of the most intimate of Balawant 
Oangadhar Tilak’s followers creates a void in journel- 
ism and literature in Maharaditra that will be hard to 

up m the near future. Tnuned under Lokamanya’a 
spacious eyes in the office of the Keshari which was the 
harbinger of militant nationalism in Western India, 
Kaka Saheb ahared along with Natasimha Chinumon 
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Kelkir the responsibility for the conduct of this paper 
when the Master had to divert his attention to politics. 
For about 20 years these two men were companioii-at- 
arms. But the parting came with the Gandhi era when 
Kaka Saheb elected to follow the new way of life and 
thought biased away by Gandhiji. He started a new 
paper, Nava-Kal (New Times) which was the organ- 
voice of the new politics that gave a new meaning to 
our strivings for Swam}. The controversy that eii‘<ued 
between the Tilak School and the Gandhi School made 
public life in Western India during the third decade 
of the present century. 

Kaka Saheb has carved for himself a distinct place 
in Marhatta literature also. He was a great dramatist 
adopting our Mahabharatan episodes to give point to 
our political struggles against alien authority. The 
British bureaucracy frowned upon these efforts o!‘ i>is 
and put under ban his dramas. But his {hire was in 
journalism, and in bis hands the Nava^Kal attained 
eminence in Marhatta journalism. During the last few 
years paralysis forced idleness on this body, but his 
mind was as active as ever. 

Raj Narain Rasu 

Under the auspiree of the Sadhsran Bmhmo Samaj 
and of the Raj Narain Basu Memorial Committee, a 
meeting was held on September 8 last at the Sadhnran 
Brahmo Samaj Hall in celebration of the 122nd birth 
axuiversary of this maker of new Bengal and new 
India. When Aurobindo Ghosh rose over the horizon in 
India’s political firmament, his maternal grandfather. 
Raj Narain Basu, came to be known as **the grandfather 
of Indian Nationalism,” thus justifying and bringing 
towards fruition the renaissance in India of which 
Ram Mohun Roy was the morning star. The President 
of the meeting, Sri Sarat Chandra Basu, and the speak- 
ers in their own way tried to bring out the various 
phases of the developments towards national sclf- 
reig)eet and self-assertion of which Raj Narain Basu 
was both propagator and symbol. He, one of the genera- 
tion of ^Toung Bengal,” vowed to the destruction of 
the traditional norms and forms of Indian life, lived 
to assort the superiority of these in the face of aggres- 
sive Westernism. In this he represented what has been 
called the ^*Retum Movement” in India’s recent history 
under the British regime. He had his fellow workers in 
other parts of India. In ’Toung Bombay ” for instance, 
we remember the names of Naoroji Fardoonji, popu- 
larly known as ”Naroji Master” to distingo^ him 
from Dadabhai Naoroji known as ’’Naoroji Ptofessor ” 
and of Dr. Bhau Daji. 

Dk SuJbba Row Dead 

The Nets York HerdU TrUnme has aimonnced the 
death of Dr. Yellapragada Subba Bow, Director of 
Reiei^ for Ledsrle lAbontoriee DSvisiem of the 
Amerieon Cysstmid Compaz^ at the eaify a#s of 
Dr. Babb* Bow im muM aa ofia of the mid 


eminent medical minds of the present century. Among 
his exploits were investigations which helped to revolu- 
tionise the modem concept of muscular contraction, 
research in that component of liver extract effective in 
the treatment of pernicious anemia, work with folio acid 
derivatives which, among other things, has made avail- 
able a new approach to the study of cancer ; and more 
recently, the development of a new drug, aureo-mycin, 
which promises to treat serious infccUons in human 
beings which do not respond either to penicillin or 
strepto-mycin. 

Dr. Bubba Row was born in Madras. He received 
his MB. and M.Sc. degrees at the Madras University 
and receivrd a degree of Doctor of Tropical Medicine 
at the London University, where he met Dr. Richard 
Strong, then Head of the Harvard School of Tropjeal 
Medicine. It waa at Dr. Strongs invitation that Dr. 
Bubba Row went to the United States in 1223. At 
Harvard, he worked, under Dr. Otto Folin, in bio- 
eliemistiy, and took a PhJ>. degree in the field. Some 
of his earliest work was under the direction of Prof. 
Csnrus H. Fiske, Harvard Profes.«ior of Bio-Chemistry. 
They devised a method for the determination of phosr 
phorus, a procedure widely used today, which helped 
to lead eventually to the discovery of a substance 
known as phosphocreatine and other organic phosphonis 
compounds in muscle which has revolutionised man’s 
undorstanding of the mechanism of mtiscular contrac- 
tion. 

During the investigation of phosphorus compounds 
of muscle and liver, Dr. Subba Row became interested 
in the component of liver extract thnt was effective 
in the treatment of peminioiis anemia. His attempts to 
isolate this active component introduced a series of 
st.udies in animal and bacterial nutrition which added 
much to the fundamental knowledge of vitamin chemis- 
• tiy. Fractioning the liver extract in the course of his 
investigation he isolated hundreds of chemical sub- 
stances ; and testing these substances, he demonstrated 
that some were valuable in the field of animal nutrition 
and others were valuable in the field of bacterial 
nutrition. His researches carried Dr. Subba Row into • 
teaching fellowship at Harvard, then to an instructor- 
ship and an associate profeasorship. He was also a 
Rockfeller Foundation Fellow and in 1940 he joined 
Lerierle. 

Dr. Subba Row started work on the folic acid 
problem a few years ago. A number of substances 
known aa vitamin M, Factors U. R. S., etc., vitamin Be, 
vitamin B-10, B-11, and others, were reported on by 
investigators and soon it became apparent that all 
were related to one compound, folio add. Dr. S^ba 
Row’s study of this compound and his syuth^ of it 
added a weapon in the fight against such djseam *8 
pernicious anemia and sprue, which is a iope of anenda. 
The study of folio acid also yielded a itew approach to 
the cancer problem and the. problem pf leidcmia. Dr. 
Subba Bow’s uslimdy death makes m freet sM4)aek 
m the attempt to Asoovet a rented for eaneitf. 
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Fight for BtrUn 

The rtojy of the erieis over Beilin could be traced 
to Febmaiy, 1945, when Rooravelt, Stalin and Churchill 
nffreed at Yalta (Crimea) to inaugurate "co-ordination, 
administration and control” of Germany after her 
expected defeat. On June B, 1915, the American, Soviet, 
British and French Governments announced that 

‘TTie area of Greater Berlin will be occupied 
by the forcee of each of the four powers.” 

The Potsdam ARTCement of August 2, 1045, con- 
firmed this arrangement, re-emphasising the right of 
the Western Powers to share in the administration of 
Berlin. But with the surrender of Germany there has 
come a change over the spirit of the dreams of all the 
victorious powers, (heir camaraderie evaporating in the 
piping times of peace. This goes to prove once again 
of the instability of arrangements devised by human 
intelligence. Not all the. commandments of religions nov 
(he exhortations of prophets or the living examples of 
saints have been able to transform this ''original sin” 
of human beings and lead them to paths of sanity or 
amity. And the modern world appears to be preparing 
itself for another world war when, it is being prophesied, 
that it will be finidied within 40 hours by the hilling 
of million* within that short space of time. 

ChmtereA Accountants Bill 

The Chartered Accountants' Bill is on the legis- 
lative anvil m the Indian Parliament. Tn this connec- 
tion, the Accountants* Association of India has addressed 
a memorandum to the Commerce Minister of the 
Government of India, which, we believe, deserve 
special attention and sympathetic consideration. The 
memorandum makes out a special case for the unregis- 
tered G. D. A.'s and requests an exemption for them 
from the three years’ articled clerkship. We fully agrw 
with the Assoriation’fl request for granting the ex- 
perienced but unregistered O. D. A.’s full facilities for 
enrolment as associate members in the JRegister of 
Chartered Accountants contemplated in the Bill. In the 
Income Tax and other taxation departments of the 
Central and provincial governments, as well as in many 
of the audit offices, the efficiency of the O. D. A.’s in 
handling the accounts of our indigenous merchants has 
born proved bevond doubt. Where the British-educated 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountants hare failed, 
the Indian trained H. A.'s and G. D, A.'s have come 
out successful. 

When the Indian Companies Act of 1918 was 
enacted, the restricted certificate-holders in the pro- 
fession were allowed to practise as auditors in view of 
their long and varied experience in the line. Even as 
late as 1945-46, the certified Accountants* Association 
of London, the third largest bo4y of profco^loual 
Accountants in the British Commonwealth, were recog- 
nimd as practising Auditors and Accountants. Many 
members of the above association had not undergone 
the articles but wim recognition by sheer weight of their 


experience in the prdMon. It is idso eell known that 
soma of the ddert veterans of tiie Chartered and In- 
corporated Accountants’ Association of Bo^^nd ars 
men with years of practical experience, on whom the 
honorary memberaUps of the Assoeiations were 
bestowed. In consonanee with the traditions and esta- 
blished practice of the accountancy profession in 
England, it is quite reasonable that nmilar concessions 
should be granted to veterans in the profession in this 
country as well instead of compelling them to serve as 
article clerks under men who might take lessons from 
them. Like the practice of medicine and law, experience 
plasrs a very prominent part in the practice of accoun- 
tancy as well. 

The G. D. A. Board was in existence up to 19321 
when it was abolished. So the last G. D. A. is a person 
with 15 yean experience in the profession. The high 
standards and sUff tests in the G. D. A. Board aiv 
well-known and examinations were at par with the 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants’ test in London 
Along with their mastery of the theory, the G. D. A.’s 
have proved their efficiency and integrity in the 
practical field also. *rhe books of different t^pes of 
commercial concerns maintained bv the G. D. A.’s have 
passed the ecnitinixing eyes of the practising auditors 
and the Income Tax authorities throughout Indin. 
Among the O. D. A.’s there are many who are holding 
high and responsiplc positions a.* Arpountanta. Secre- 
taries. Cost Accountants and Income Tax Consultants. 

The Accountants’ Association have suggested the 
following amendment to Sub-clause 8 of Buie 4 under 
the caption ’’Members of the Institute” whicb, if ac- 
cepted. would fullv meet the situation : 

The Council of the Institute shall have the 
power to repo«mise in fit pssp.«! per^o^s who have 
passed the CD.A. examination »nd who have put 
in at least 10 vears’ responsible ^onHIce in the 
.^ceoimtann^ pipfeasion, in GovemTPr»nt. semi- 
OnverpTPent or in bn-rinw house* as either resnnn- 
.sible Awstants or Accountant* or Secretaries. Such 
a rr'*ognitiou will be at the absolute d>*cretion of 
the Couneil and the Council will hsri» the power<«to 
enrol such persons as Associate Member* of the 
Institute. Provided such applications are made within 
.*1 period of five vears from the date of coming into 
force of this Act. 

Indians National Anthem 

The Mme Minister, Pandit Jawaharla) Nehru, in 
a stetemeiit on India’s Netlonal Anthem, said in the 
Indin Parliuievt that when a prorisione] decision 
became essentid the Cabinet after donsiiltlTig the Piovfn. 
cial Covemors came to the decision that provisionally 
’’Jana-Gaoa-Mana’* Aould be used as the tune Inr the 
National Anthem, tfll such time as the Omatltnent 
Assembly came to a final dedsion. 

Everyone of dm Governors except the Governor of 
the Central Ptoviaces had signified his approval of 
’’Jalia-Gana•Mana^ the Prime Ifiniater aaid. Snhso- 
qsnBQy die mw Pkanicr of Vast Beogri Monned the 
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GomuBent of India diat he and hie Government pre* 
femd ^*Vaade Matanun.** 

It was thought by some peoplOf said Pandit Nehru, 
that die ^ande Matoram** tune with all its very great 
attnustioB and hlatorieal background was not easily 
suitable for being played by orcliestraa in foreign coun- 
tries and there was no movement in it. 

It seemed, therefore, tliat while ‘‘Vande Mataram** 
should continue to be the national song par excellence 
in India, the National Anthem tune should he that of 
**Jana-Gana-Mana*, the wording to be suitably alunred to 
fit in with the existing circumstances. 

This question had to be considered by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and it was open to that Assembly to 
decide as it chose. It might decide on a completely new 
song or tune if such was available. 

Pandit Nehru, who was replying to Mr. V. C. 
Kesava Rao, said, **The question of haring a National 
Anthem tune to he played by orchestras and hands 
became an urgent one for us immediately after August 
15, 1947. It was an important from the point of view 
of our Defence Services and our foreign embassies and 
legations and other establishments. It was obviously not 
suitable for ‘‘God Save the King” to be played by our 
army bands abroad, after the changeover to independ- 
ence. We were constantly being asked as to what tuno 
shonld be played on such occasions. We could not give 
an answer because the decision could only be made 
ultimately by the Constituent Assembly. 

‘TThe ‘Jana-Gana-Mana* tune, slightly varied, had been 
adopted as National Anthem by the Indian National Army 
in South-East Asia and had subsequently attained a degree 
of popularity in India also. 

'The matter came to a head on the occasion of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New 
Yeork. Our delegation was asked for our National Anthem 
lor the orchestra to play on a particular occasion. The 
ddegation possessed a record of ‘Jans-Gana-Mana’ and 
they gave this to the orchestra who practised it. When 
timy played it before a large gathering it was very 
greatly appreciated, and representatives of many nations 
idked for a musical score of this new tune which struck 
them as distinctive and dignified. This orchestral ren- 
dering of ‘‘Jana-Gana-Mana” was recorded and sent to 
India. The practice grew for our Defence Services bonds 
to play this tune, and foreign embassies and legations 
also used it whenever occasion required. From various 
countries we received messages of appreciation and 
cottgntttlation of this tune, which was considered by 
experts and others as superior to most cl the National 
Anthems which they had heard. Many expert nrosidans 
in India and abroad, ae well as many bands and orchestras 
praodsed it, and eometlmes slightly varied it, with the 
result that die AR*Ihdia Radio collected quite a number 
of mderinga. 

‘‘Apart fmi the general appreciation with which 
this tone was reeetvqd, thiere was at the time, not much 
choioe te na^ aa tbene was no proper musical rendering 
cftOaUe ID na df any odiar nadoiMl song whidi wo could 


send abroad. At that stage, I wrote to all die Ptorineial 
Governors and adked their riewa about our adopting 
‘‘Jana-Cana-Mana" or any other song as the Nadonal 
Anthem. I asked them to consiili their Premiers before 
replying. I made it perfectly clear io thena- that the final 
decision rested with the Gmstituent Assembly, but owing 
to the urgency of some directions being sent to foreign 
embassies and the Defence Services, a prorisiona] deci- 
sion had become essential. Every one of these Governors, 
except one (the Governor of the General Prorincesl 
signified their approval of “Jana-Gana-Mana.” Thereupon, 
the Cabinet ooneidered the matter and came to thf* 
decision that provisionally “Jana-Gana-Mana** should he 
used as the tune for the National Anthem till such time 
as the Constituent Assembly came to a final decision. 

*In6tnictions were Issued accordingly to, the Provin- 
cial Governors. Tt was very clear that the wording of 
“Jana-Gana-Mama” was not wholly appropriate and some 
changes would be necessary. What was important was 
the tnne to be played by bands and orchestras, and not 
by the wording. ^ 

“Subsequently the nrfw Premier of West Bengal 
informed us that bo and bis Government preferred 
“Vande Mataram.** 

“That is the position at present. It is unfortunate 
that some kind of argument has arisen as between 
“Vandc Mataram” and ‘Mana-Gana-Maiia.’’ “Vandc 
Matarom” is obviously end indi««putaMy the premier 
national song of India, with gr^at historical tradition and 
intimately connected with our struggle for freedom. 
That position It is bound to retain and no other song 
can. displace it. It represents the passion • and poignanc^ir 
of that struggle, but perhaps not so much the culmina- 
tion of it. 

“In regard to the National Anthem tune, it was felt 
that the tune was more important that the virords,*and 
that this tune should be such as to represent the Indian 
musical genius as well as to some extent the western, 
so that it might equally be adaptable to orchestral and 
band music, and fOr being played abroad. The real aig- 
nificance of the National Anthem is perhaps more abroad 
than in the Home country. Past experience has shown 
us that “Jana-Gana-Mana“ tune has been greatly appre- 
ciated and admired abroad. Tt is very distinctive and 
there is a certain life and movement in it. It was thought 
by some people that the “Vande Metaiam” tune with all 
its very great attraction and historical background was 
not cosily suitable for being played by orchestras in 
foreign countries, and there was not enough movement 
in it. It seemed, therefoie, that while “Vande Malaram'* 
should continue to be the national song par excellence in 
India, the National Anthem tune .should be that of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana.” The wording of ^Jana-Gona-Mana*’ is 
be suitably altered to fit in with the existing circuros- 
taoees* 

“Tlds question bos to be considered by the GonstJ- 
tnent Assembly, and it la open to that Assembly to de^ 
is it chooses. It may dedde on a completely new aong 
or ttm if sudi is ovafldUk** 
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The Chukai Fibre 

Sj. Kshitifh Chaoifatt Daa Qupto of the Ifh i i di 
Prattslhui, Bodepur, bad, in July last, drawn attendon 
to Uie chukai plant which might aerve aa a jute 
substitute 4pd requestor the Government of West 
Bengal and the Central Government to follow the 
matter up. We had also the pleasure of publishing the 
Note 6j. Daa Gupta bad prepared on the subject. We 
are rather surprised to find that tlie Government of 
Bengal have come out with a press>Dote with tlie 
apparent object of contradicting the idea that Sj. 
Daa Gupta bad “discovered” a substitute for jute, but 
the real object of this entirely unnecessaof press-note 
seems to be to do propaganda for a particular func- 
tionary of the Indian Central Jute Committee at 
public cost. Srijut Das Gupta had never claimed any 
“discovery;” he merely published his persona] observa- 
tions on the plant with some suggestions about its 
possibilities as a jute substitute. The following lines 
constitute the material portion of the press-note : 

As a result of the decision of the Indian 
Central Jute Committee at its last meeting research 
work on this and other substitute fibres have 
already been taken up by the Agricultural Research 
Institute of the Committee. 

When was this last meeting held? The press-note 
published on Beptember 30, gives a long schoolboy 
compilation of the history of the plant but is silent 
about the date of the meeting which decided to stArt 
rc'search work on the ekukm plant. If it was after July 
last, Sj. Das Oupte can certainly claim public appro- 
bation for having rousing our fat' salaried functionaries 
from slumber. 

Recognition for National Colhpe Graduates 
Kalikata Vidyapith of the Gaudiya Sar^'a Vidvayatan 
had been the national college and University which had 
been founfled in Calcutta in January 1921 by Derilia- 
bandhu C. R. Daa for higher education on national lines 
under the direction of the Congress and was opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi. During the non-co-operatiin move* 
ment manv students who had boycotted the Govern* 
ment schools and colleges had joined this institution. 
Sri Subhas Chandra Bose waa the Principal of the 
Vidyapith and Sri Kiran Sankar Roy was the Secretary 
of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidyayatan. The instructive staff 
of the college included some of the best piwfeigors of 
Bengal. The students of this National College and 
University were as meritorious as the best students of 
other Universities. They sacrificed their life’s career and 
by joining the National University maintained the disu- 
nity and standard of the Congress and the Nation. After 
passing through regular examinations, the students 
received their degrees and diplomas of Adya (equivalent 
to Matriculatm|^ Madhya (equivalent to Intermediate 
Arts), UpadM^equivalent to BA.) and Bishes (equi- 
valent to MA.). 

l!1u» ex-«todente of the Kalikata Vidyaidtli have 
submitted a memorial to the Central and Provindal 
Oovemment^ |»ayini (or resogmyon but no bead 


has as yet been paid to it. lliey bgra ato dmwn 
attention of the All-India Congram Committee in this 
respect. 

‘TAe first Yeat^^ 

This is the title of a j^blication issued by 
Publication Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Union of India commemorating 
the first year of freedom from “British control.” It is 
a superb volume, 88 pages, superb in its make-up. To 
the tax-payer of India, the duplication of propaganda 
literature issued on behalf of their Government is a little 
difficult to justify. The Indian Information's “Indepen- 
dence Number” of 140 pages covers almost the same 
ground. The First Year, however, presents us with 
articles that are more interpretative than informative 
as in the Indian Information. Knshnalal Shridharani’s 
character-sketch of the first Indian Governor-General 
tells us the familiar story of Rajaji’s political life, but 
it does not explain the psychology of the change that 
came over the high-priest of Gandhism of the twenties. 
The other articles just touch the surface of the problems 
discussed in them. The only exception is K. M. Fanni- 
kar’s (India’s amba.<Kador to China) article entitled 
Indian History as It Shendd Be ; it takes us to the heart 
of the subject as it has evolved through the centuries 
maintaining the original bias given to our people's 
thoughts and activities. What we have felt to be lacking 
is a background story that would explain the develop- 
ments of this “Year,” our reselling towards the ideal and 
our falling back on our brute heritage. We do not 
know the reasons which stood in the way of the editor, 
otherwise wide-awake .md competent. 

In Memoriam 

At the memorial meeting held on the 29th Septem- 
ber in Calcutta, Bj. Makhan Lai Sen said that Rama- 
nauda was one of those great sons of Bengal of 
nineteenth century who had devoted their versatile 
genius for all-round progress of the eountiy. His strength 
of character and religious devotion was unsurpassed. He 
had dedicated his whole life to awaken the national 
consciousness which Indians seemed to have lost at that 
time. 

Rai Bahadur Bejoy Behari Mukherjee said that 
Ramananda had a unique capacity for.-righteoU8 judg- 
ment. Honest in every sphere of life, he maintained a 
high standard of journalism against all odds. 

8j. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh said that Ramananda 
had left a standard for every journalist in Bengal. 
Gifted with a high sense of journalistic honesty and 
courage of conviction, he never failed to adhere to what 
he believed to be true. 

NOTICE 

On meovnt of tha Zhtrea Pufa HoHdam "TKo 
Uodem Keoitvf Office and "PndmP Pme vUl fentaie 
idoaed from (Ae 8tk October to tko ttet Odeber, l9fS, 
both dept ieehided. AS fruafnan aeemudafiee dmiee 
tkie pniod aa<tt he traneaeted after the hbUiope. 

Kn«i Sjotu Cmarmn, 
MdUet. 
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By Su JADUNATH 8ARKAR, ii:t./3.UE., Hony. sjiU. 


Thb Law of Om Being 

India has been often called a continent (and not one 
country), in view of her ’diversity of climate and 
natural products. But she does not possess the 
advantages of a true continent, in which each (jountry 
is marked off from all the others by strong piiy-ieul 
bariiers, compactness of terrilorj% homogeneity of 
civilisation, and a commonness of tradition and spirit 
Imrn of one uniform government within its particular 
limitiK during many cculiirk's. The peculiar geography 
of India makes the; defence of her frontier against 
foreign aggression impossible unless the armed 
strength and material resources of the entire country 
are concentrated for the purpose. No Indian province 
acting in isoJatifOU can lung make a stand against au 
invader from oiitddo. Provincial defence must bo a 
Central subject, u concern of the Federal Government. 
The extremities of the Indian Dominion must be 
joined to its lujart by an ever-pre&cnt sense of vital 
conTtection and sameness of fortune. 

But that is not possible unless the provinces 
realise that the law of their being enjoins on them 
•mutual co-operation amounting to fusion, under one 
oommon sovereign authority, and that they must 
cheerfully subordinate their local interests and 
parochial pride to the needs of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

At the sumo lime the Central GovernmeUt must 
be a true father to its numerous children. There must 
he a. living and bemificent conttict bolwecn it and the 
]>rovinues. The Central leaders must frequently tour 
the provinces, and the provincial leaders •must fre- 
quently come in oontacl with tlia Centre by means of 
political, economic and cultural missions of common 
concern to the whole land. The Central Government 
must be felt by the provinces almost as a part and 
parcel of their daily existence. 

iNTE'iKATlON OF InDU'h PkOVINCKS 

Our military defence and economic advance alike 
require not only that all the parts of the Indian 
Union sliould be merged under one common Central 
authority, but also that they should be fused into one 
by developing uniformity of life and thought, by 
giving them the same system of admiuistravion and 
law, one official language, and a common and mutually 
interchangeable system of education and set of direct- 
ing officers and technical experts. This is no doubt an 
ideal and its realisation will take time. But t3 forget 
it or to check the operation of any centre-moving 
force would be suicidal. Insistence on the special 
culture or cliaractcristic of any province, or fanning 
its parochial pride would be a crime against the 
greater Indian nationalism. 

Look at the map of India as it was under British 
Imperialism. The portion under the rule of the 
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Central Government of India was usually cokured 
red, and embraced two-thirds of the surface-area of 
this country. The remaining onc-third woe covered by 
nearly six hu/ndred Native States, some as large as 
France, others containing only a square mile or tw-o ; 
and yet all of them were entitled to sovereignty rnd 
independence of the Central administration of India, 
with varying degrees of autono-iny and presenting “a 
veritable jig-saw puzzle of, oonfliciing political and 
economic factors.” On the map they look Uk(^ pock- 
marks on the fair face of India. Some of them weie 
too small even to be represented by dots on our 
miqis ; v.g., in Kathiawar there were 449 States in an 
area of 22,000 square miles, or 50 square miles each 
on an average, and yet each wa.s ruled by a His 
Highness, the political equal of the Governor of 
Bombay or Calcutta I Today they have all me^ed, 
with the excepti'on of Hyderabad, which still stands 
as a large leprosy patch on the skin of India and 
continues its independence as a ‘‘feudal anachronis;n.” 
in the midst of the modernised rapidly r>rogresdvc 
Indian Union. Tliis is the first gain of our first year 
of freedom ; the partitioning of India rigidly main- 
tained by the British during the two centuries of 
Uieir paramountcy has been quickly undone, though 
not wholly as yet. 

All great countries have grown great only by this 
process of geographical union and the consolidation of 
that union through uniformity of education, adminis-. 
traiion and life. This is the lesson of history, ^pgland. 
Franco, Germany and the United States, besides Italy 
and Switzerland have all followed the same course. 

Union Makeb States Sibong 

England before the Normfxn conquest, consisted 
of England only without Wales, Scotland or Ireland ; 
and even in England the nobles who administered its 
different districts tried to assort their local indepen- 
dence ; heuc(? Harold could not offer a united defence 
against W'^illiam the Ooiifpieror. Butin a few centuries Hie 
whole countiy—and finally the British Isle-*, were fused 
into one State, which could successfully defeat France, 
a country nearly six times its size. France was at ffiEt" 
a bundle of separate provinces, each with its peculiar 
laws, constitution, traditions and local pride^— and 
sometimes local dialect. But Louis XI by long 
patience and artful policy united most parts of the 
country under the Central Government of Paris. The 
administrative conccutration was completed by Louis 
XIV, and the full unification of all parts of France 
was effected by the French Revolution, which swept 
away the old provinces, with their sel^aitetist barriexa, 
systems of government, and traditionii. The countiy 
was now finally divided into 48 unifMu^llyiidozis called 
Departments, which were subdmdM districts 
(arrandissements) and further into Cantons, 
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The French Constitutional Assembly made 
this cliunge in 1700, because the “provincial diirit 
is the enemy of pulilic spirit, and the attachment 
of the citizen to any smaller f?roup confliola witli 
allegiance to tlie Commonweallh. . . . The new 
Deparluionts . . . presented a smooth blank 
surface upon wliich th(‘ legislator might impress 
whatever jiattern he thought proper” — Cambridge 
Modem HiMory, Vlll; 190. 

Thus France became strung, because one, and she 
could defy the whole of the Continent. One law, the 
Code Napoleon, was iin)j 08 ed on the whole of it. 

PoUTICAL GBOCRAeHT OF INDIA WONDERFULLY 
SlMPUriED 

The ca.se of Germany is exactly parallel to that 
of India. Here, before 1800, th(*rc were more than 400 
separate sovereign authorities (comparable to 600 for 
British India) over an aiea about one-fourth of 
India's size. 

But Niii»oh?on efTected a. womliufiil “simidifica- 
liim of th<; political geograpliy of the oountiy, 
whir'll . . . oulitles him to be called one of the 
makcTi? of modem Germany.” “The smali(?r princes 
who had liabitually looked to Aii.sl.ria I “the para- 
mount Power” ] were swept away. . . . The Fiench 
armies (in 1805-6) shattered the political fabric 
which had so long kepi Gcmany dkiiniu-d and 
eirunttlvd idl v/^orts at rejonn . . . The process of 
reform would lu ver have been completed had not 
the Holy Roman Kmjiire been dissolved.** — Com- 
hridife Mirdern Iliatury, IX, 407, 91. 

Here if you read liniish fur Homan and M. 
Gandliih epithet for Holy, ,^ou will gel an exact 
pn lure of Indiu’a disunion and stagnation during tlic 
lAO eentiirie.- before 1017. Phy^^ically the uuillcutiou 
of Genhany thus begun by Nai^oleon in 1806, was 
r-Jinpleted bj- the “blood and iron” j>olify of PriiN^ia 
ill 1800 and 1S70. But the gain wins iiiudo permanent 
(»nly because it was something greater and deeper 
tlmij a cliiuigc in the colouring of the map. Ever since 
CViulederacy of ilm Rhine (1806), many 
I'arUs oi Ciermiiny felt the reviNifying touch of the 
modern doctrines which the .Ircuch Revoluti ii had 
brougld to Euroiie. The Code Napoleon was adopted, 
’V.ci iuug .:way I lie old feudal syf lcm, the peasants 
were freed from serfdom, and llie people beg in to taste 
^>■1110 (local) political freedom. See U. A. L. Fisher's 
Nupoleonw iHiaeanuumhip : Ginnany, for the hit le- 
st tidied details of this momentous change. Within fifty 
years of the death of Kiipoleon the reunited 'Ger.nany 
became uncuiKtuerable. Geographical fusion was lol- 
lowt*d by the uniform tr.Hiuiug, equipment, and control 
tif the armies of its different constituent States under 
IVuasifi's central authority-, which made the French 
dbasters at Sedan and Metz (1870) possible and easy. 

The United States, too, have grown by the co.'Ue- 
.^cence of purL**. At first each of the 13 States was 
jealousi of its “indcisendence" and resisted cveiy attempt 
of thi'^Federal Government to effect reform. Hence 
the bloody Givil War of 1861-05, in which Union 
triumphed over provincialism at the cost of millions of 


lives. India has (as yet) been spared this havoc. But 
since 1866, the whole trend of American history has 
been to strengthen the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment and curb the '*'Stale rights,” i.e., local laws, where 
they oppose modern progress or liberal administration. 
The greatest authority on the United Stales, James 
Bryce, thus describes thh; change in public opinion : 

''It is clear that the nation feels itself more than 
ever bef(jrc to be one for sill commercial and social 
iiurjioses, evti-y port of it rtum interlaced with and 
dependent on all the other parle than in any pre- 
vious epoch of its liistory. This feeling . . . steadily 
gaining ground, cannot but have its effect upon 
jioliticai institutions {i.c., the Aineriiau constitution). 
It prc.‘'ages some further (xiensiom of Federal 
authority.” — Amenean Commonu'vnlth, ('d. of 1910. 
In India we have to c>ducate public opinion on these 
lines if we are to combat provincialism. 

E«tabusji Unipoumitv TiirttiLGiiovT l,VDi.\N Union 

India’s geographical ‘mergiT will fail to save her 
unloss it is followed — and followed quickly — ^by adminis- 
trative, educational, social and military slaudardiaation, 
by the evolution of a common body of citizens and 
soldiers. It is no good denying the fact that the 
administration of many “iudependont Native Slates,” 
like that of Hyderabad, U a “feudal anachronism,” 
while ceit.aiii nvighbouring British-administered pro- 
vinces have reached a high level of education and 
political ejqierionce. How to pull the b:!d buys uj) to 
the level of tJie good ones if they are to sit in the 
.‘<:une cJas.s of I hi* adinini.'.tratii e school ? 

A fully-planned scheme of the develop .nenl ol 
“backward areas” — proiinces and ex-States, — ^must bo 
drawn up by the C^eiitre and rcleuihvssly pursued by its 
4»wii agency, because (here is in such provinces no local 
stall jit for the work ami none will bo found till the next 
generation, after receiving this training, conies into the 
field. The trainers will be not only school masters, but 
also judges, police prefects, trunsjiort officers, mechanical 
dir#'ctoi>; and oven doctoriS. And they will have to work 
in the tt'oth of the most ignorant and fanatical local 
jealousy. This — f?vrn more than the final settlement 
with Pakistan — is the most difficult and vital problem 
before Indian statesmanship today. Success is possible 
if there i.'^ not only persisent drive from the Centre, 
but al&o active co-operation by preaching and voluntary 
service on lh(» iiart of every Indian of goodwill and 
ii al jiatriotism, , 

How* TO Educate Backward Provinckb and S-mter 

lict us now consider what this administrative 
unification of India implies. From the over-riding need 
of a common defence of the Indian continent follows 
the inevitable necessity that high officers, —whether 
military commundcra, organisers of supply, technical 
experts, transport directors, educatbnists, and iqiecial- 
ists of every particular branch,— must be finely inter- 
changeable^ between one province and another at the 
narion’s need, and the local conditions should be io 
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arranged that they can feel quite at homo and work 
with their maximum capacity in the province to whicii 
they have been deputed by Centre. This is a dne. qua 
non, not only in respect of our armed defence, but also 
in that of development and organisation, for modern 
defence presupposes a complex and diversified mass of 
adjuncts to the mere soldiers. Here provincial cxclu- 
sivenoas—or insistence on qiLotaa and domiciles, would 
be suicidal. The whole educational level of a backward 
province imust be raisi'd quickly by importing an anny 
f»f teachers from more advanced provinces. The natural 
bitterness of 8uc;li “foreign” importation in the hearts 
of the local population wall be softened at the oul-sot 
if onJy {’xceptionally uble men are taken from ouUKh*, 
and it will entirely disappear if all the imported talent 
is repliiced by local men in the next generation as a 
si :i t u f ovy obi igation. 

Lord Cromer raised Egypt out of tlu' irii.‘'orv and 
degradation into which it had sunk under the Khedive's 
misrule, by modernising the administration, economy, 
education, and defeme of the country. He imp<»ried 
liritisliers for the key-posts of direclioii and even many 
lesser posts of importance, but ho replaced them by 
Egyptians as soon as trained for these offices. It was 
his rule never to employ a foreigner as soon a native 
of nearly equal ability was available. (No doubt the 
gt»od effect of his systenj was spoiled by the infamous 
sentenec in the Denshnw'ei case). Cromer bad full 
23 yeans of continuous seiwico at the head of the 
Eg>*p1ian administration to complete this training. Will 
our provinces and ex-States have the patience fur such 
a long course of tutelage ? 

Unique Place of the Enplish Lanquaok 

This brings me to the Ijxst point of our future 
j)rogramme. For years to come the English language 


must continue to be used ns the medium of communica- 
tion at the top level (in the Centre and the Provinces 
alike and also between province, and provinci?). It 
should continue as the medium of instruction and 
examination for the highest stage of learning in the 
country. Furthermore, for the benefit of the inevitable 
and gradually expanding all-India s<.'rvi(M)s, there should 
be maintained in every province sovif' .‘•■cliools and 
collrgea with English as the principal language and one 
Indian vernacular (preferably a simplified gendor-les^’ 
Hindustani) ns a. compulsory second language, — exactly 
nil tlie linos of the schools in India teaching for the 
(^ambriflge Semior and Junior examinations. These have 
been found most, useful for their sons by the military, 
railway, engineer and other offif(‘rs of high rank who, 
MS members of all-India services, have to be transferrcwl 
to widely distant places. This is a matter of common 
experience. 

It is a foolish and ignorant patriotism that hates 
English as a foreign language, or a badge of servility 
to thn Hritish opiirertsors. Let mo pour a little cool air 
into the heated atmosphere of the nationalist debating 
hall. The Timas WTitos (10th June, 1048) : 

“Millions of people in Europe and A^ia speak 
our language with fluency and precision. The tw'o 
W'orhl Wars ha\e caused us to realize the benefits 
• of a common tongue. ... As travel b(‘come8 swifter 
and commoner the need for c:Lsy communication ot 
•mind.s will grow. English is the easiest, language to 
learn, so simple tlun, a Frenchman once remarked, 
it i.s scarcely entitled io bn called a Iiinguage. It is 
the mvarest of all languages to the rank of a world^ 
speech, and is mores likely than any other to fulfil 
the world's need. . . . Oue of the ino‘«t delusive ot 
popular superstitions is the belief that it.s language 
is a nation's soul.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFr CONSTITUTION 

By Db. a. K. GlIOSAL, m.a. (Cal.), p1i.d. (London) 


IV 

In this seetion w'e propose to discuas the question ot 
citirenship so far as it has been dealt with in the Draft 
Constitution. Although who should be citizens is 
important matter for a state, tlie question is usually 
left to the legislatures to be de1,ermined by laws enacted 
Hft.er the constitutiion coime.'^ into force. Here in this 
country the question has assumed added importance 
because of Uie division of the country and the problems 
that it has given rise to, such as large-scale migrations 
of population, the psychological maladiustment of many 
people with the new set-up, etc. So the authors of the 
Draft Constitution have thought it fit to devote a 
section io this question so as to determine who should 
be treated as the citizens of the Indian Union at the 
commencement of the constitution. This, of course, is 
just a tentative anangement and does not exclude the 


authority of Indian Parliament to deal with the matter 
a.s they deem fit subsequently. (Section 6). 

Modem States usually follow two principles in 
determining citizenship — (a) territory (/us aoU) and 
(6) descent {jus sanguinis). Under the first principle all 
those who are born within the territory of the state 
become ipso facto its citizens, whether they are bom of 
citizen parents or foreigners. Under the second principle 
persons born of parents who are citizens of a state get 
its citizenship wherever they may be bom* 

The authors of the Draft Constitution had a diffi- 
culty in adopting either of these principles m the basis 
of citizenship in India. Both these principles may 
determine the citizen^ip of those who would be bom 
after the constitutkm comes into force, but the imme- 
diate problonoi was to lay down some specific qualiftca- 
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tionB far determiaing yitho should be ti-eated as citisous 
of the Indiftii Union at its iacepii'f>n. The problem 
complicated by the fact that some parts of what 
constituted 'India” before August 16, 1947, were 
detached from what is now “Indian Union’* without 
ascertaining their wishes. It was felt therefore that in 
.all fairness the door should be kept open to admit as 
many as chose to adopt Indian citizenship. If residence 
within Indian territory was made the only criterion the 
door would be shut agaiust the large, body of persons 
in Pakistan who would like to adopt Indian citizenship. 
The sa'me result would follow if dosiauit from p-irmits 
or grandparents born within the territory of wlmt now 
constitutes “India” was made the sole criterion. At tlie 
same time the Drafting Committee felt that a persnii 
should have some sort of territorial connection w'ith liu* 
Union either by birth or descent or domicile in o.d'n' 
to l>e a citizen at the commencement of the cuDsii> 
luiion. They observe : 

“The Committee doubts whether it will bo wise 
to admit as citizens thf-ise who, without niiy such 
connection with the territory of India, may be pre- 
pared to swear allegiance to the Union,” 

Their reason for this insistence on such territorial 
connection is slated as follows : 

“If other States were to copy such a provision* 
we might hai'e within the Union a large number ot 
persons who, though born and porrnantmtly resident 
therein, would owe allegiance to a foreign state..” * 

So they made a compromise between the two 
principles in laying down qunlili cations for citizenahip 
at the inception of the Union and made a special 
provision for the easy accession of persons ‘displaced* 
from Pakistan to the ‘citizenship* of Indian Union. 

Tliey have therefore recommended that the fi>llow- 
ing two categories of persons are to be citizens at the 
commencement of the constitution : 

(1) “Every person who or either of whom 
parents or any of whose grand-parent^} was born in 
the territory of India as defined in this (Le., the 
Draft) Constitution and who has not made his 
permanent abode in any foreign State after the first 
day of April, 1947.” 

tThe territory referred to in this clause is the 
territory of Indian Union after the partition.] 

(2) “Eveiy person who or either of whose pnrents 
or any of whoso grand-parents was born in India as 
defined in the Government of India Act, 1935 (as 
originally enacted), or in Burma, Ceylon/or Malaya 
and who has his domicile in the territoi'y of India 
as defined in this Constitution.” 

Both these are subject to the proviso that such 
persons must not have acquired the citizenship of any 
foreign state before the date of commencement of the 
Constitution. 

It will be noticed that the provisions in the second 
clause regarding requiresnents of citisenship have been 
made more liberal and purposely so. A person in order 
to be a oifisen of Iirfia ne^s be (1) either (a) himself 
bom, or (b). have either of ids parents or grand-parents 


born in undnided India t.c., including those parts that 
are now Pakistan or even in outlying parts such as 
Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and (2) have his donuoUe 
in what now constitutes “India,” "Die “domicile” 
required is explained ,as follows : A person shall be 
deemed to have his domicile in the territory of India— 
if cither 

(1) ho would have had his domicile in such' terri- 
tory under Part II of the Indian )Succc3sion 
Act, 1925, that is, he would not only reside in 
India for a certain period but also demonstrate 
his intention, to the satisfaction of a com- 
petent authority to continue his Indian resi- 
dence to the exclusion of residence in Pakistan 
or any other foreign country, or 

(2) if ho has, before the date of commencement of 
the constitution, made u declaration before a 
District Magistrate, a declaration in writing 
that he desires to acquire domicile in India and 
has resided in Indian territory for at lenst one 
month before the date of declaration. 

It is obvious that the second clause relating to the 
dcierinination of citizenship at the commencement of 
the constitution has been formulated with the avowed 
object of roping in the large nuiinber of ‘displaved* 
persons popularly called the ‘refugees* from Pakistan 
within the category of “citizens” of the Indian Union, 
thus offering them the bcmefils of membership of the 
new State on equal terms with those who are nationals 
of present-day “India” both by birth and domicile. 

Nobody would perhaps question the bona* fide s of 
the authors of the Draft in their genuine effort to 
accommodate the displaced persons from Pakistan or 
accuse Uiem of lack of sympathy and consideration for 
the latter, although how far they have been able to 
iiueet their special requirements, admits of difference of 
opinion. Criticism has been made in many quarters that 
the concessions recommended do not go far enough. 

Here it is neoesBaiy to point out that the problem 
is quite different so far as Western and Eastern Paki- 
stan are concerned. In the West the problem has been 
practically solved, at a great cost though, by the 
wholesale exchange of population carried out under 
compulsion of events. As regards those who have come 
over from Western Pakistan their case is satisfactorily 
met by the second clause discussed above. It is other- 
wise, however, with Eastern Pakistan. A large section 
of the population there, for some reasons or other feel 
that they cannot adjust themselves to the new situation 
in which they find themselves due to the partitiem of 
India the decision for which was taken without 
reference to them. Many of them are valiant fighters 
in the struggle for freedom of India. Such peieons may 
justifiably claim that they should get the citisenship 
of their choice. Some of them have managed to come 
ovea* to India on their own. With regard to them there 
is not 4siuch difficulty. Simply by making a dec^mti^wa 
before a Magiatzate aa stated above they would acquire 
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citutenship of India. Exception was taken to the 
prac[tieal difficulty for the gr^ majoiity erf refugees for 
gettiiig such a declaration and getting it registered, but 
the objection has been met by further simplification of 
such procedure to which we shall refer presently. The 
procedure might be furtiier simplified to accommodate 
them, if necessary. But there are others and they 
constitute a anajority who have not been able to 
migrate to India. There may be some among these who 
may be able and willing to adjust themselves to 
conditions in Pakistan. Such persons will in duo course 
adopt the citizenship of Pakistan. With regard to them 
also there is hardly any difficulty. The real difficulty 
arises with regard to those — a very large section— who 
have not been able to migrate on their own, but at the 
same time cannot adjust themselves to Pakistan State. 
It would have been well if the Governiment of the 
Indian Dominion could effect a planned evacuation of 
such persons and thus admit them to Indian citizenship. 
But the Government is not at all willing to encourage 
the idea, as they find the problem too huge for their 
resources. As a matter of fact, both the Governments 
of West Bengal and of India refused to acknowledge 
the existence of a “refugee" problem at all until it was 
borne in ui>on them by continuous exodus of non- 
Muslim population from East Bengal to West Bengal 
which created serious probloms for the West Bengal 
Government. Even now the policy that is being pursued 
is to provide for relief and rehabilitation of those who 
are coming into the province on their own and dis- 
couraging further exodus and to make all possible 
attempts to induce them to stay on in East Bengal 
by bringing pressure on Pakistan Government to accord 
just and fair treatment to minorities through Intcr- 
Dominion Conferences, etc. How far this policy has 
succeeded in its object or whether it is not time to 


effect a planned evacuation of all those who want to 
settle in India or to negotiate for at least a partial 
exchange of population are questions whicli are 
quite germaner to our present discussion except in an 
indirect way. But supposing things remain where they 
are, the question is how far it is possible to offer 
facilities of Indian ciiizetisbip to those persons in East 
Pakiwstan who want it. On this point, we think the 
Drafting Committee is perfectly right to insist on some 
form of territorial connection, whether by birth or 
descent, or domicile, as the condition of citizenship, as 
otlitM*wi.se if other States, in i)ariicular, Pakistan, wci*e 
lo imitate the same principle we may have in our State 
a large number of persons who, though born and 
permanently resident thcjrcin, would owe allegiance to 
a foreign State. Much adverse criticism has been 
directed against this view of the Committee, as it ex- 
cludes the minorities in Pakistan from benefits of 
Indian citizensliip. Howexer unpalatable the position 
may be, it- appears to us to be*, inevitable, as no State 
can allow a largo part of it||in habitants permanently 
resident therein to owe allegiance to a foreign state, 
nor is it possible for a person to have dual citizenship. 
There is another danger also in throwing open citizen- 
ship indiscriminately to habitual residents of a foreign 
state, as it might, be abused by interested groups to 
influence elections in the country detrimentally to its 
liest iulerosls. Tlie only solution of the problem is 
either to arrange for planned evacuation of such persons 
lo Indian Union before the commencement of the 
constitution or to leave the door open for thorn* to 
easily acquire citizenship of the Indian Union whenever 
they may come* over, taking due precaution against 
admission of undesirable elements to citizenship. 

{To be continued) 

m 
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MINOIUTY SAFEGUARDS IN PAKISTAN 

Bt Principal DEVAPRASAD GHOSH, m.a., b.l. 


The problem of minorities has been very much to the 
fore during recent years both in India and abroad. 

In Europe, after the conclusion of the Great War 
of 1914-18, when numerous new States were set up as 
a result of the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian, 
German and Russian Empires, the interests of tlie 
minorities in these various “Succession States" were 
soui^t to be safeguarded by the “Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties" drafted under the auspices of the League of 
Natkms. About a score of such States (like Poland, 
Csecho-slovakia, Yugo-slavia, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, 
etc.) entered into these arrangements for the protection 
of the “raeial, linguistic and religious minorities" resi- 
dent within their reflective borders. 

In India, ever since the days now about hall-a- 
eentuiy ago, when the Muslim oommunily (the biggest 
minority in India considered *as a whole) begin agitat-i 
ittg for separate ifpresentation and weij^tage in order 


to safeguard their rights and interests, the necessity 
has been felt of providing for such safeguards in some 
shape or other in iJhc various stages of constitutional 
reforms through which India passed during this period, 
vie., the Morley-Minto Reforms (1900), the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms (1919), and the Government of 
India Act (1935) following upon the Simon Commission 
and the Round Table Conferences. 

Latterly, the Muslim leadership felt— whether 
rightly or wrongly is beside the point in the present 
contextH-4hat the differences, racial, cultural ahd 
religious, that divided the Muslims . from the Hindus, 
were such as to amount to altogether distinct 
nationalities. 

It will be interesting to recall in this connection 
what Mr. ilinnah wrote in September, 1944, in course of 
a letter to the late Mahatma Gandhi : 

. '*We maintain and hold that Muslims and . 

Bindua are two major natiems by. any definitiott' or 
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of a nation. We are a nation of a hundred 
uiillkiif and what ie more, wc are a nation with our 
distinctive culture and civilisation, language and 
literature, art and architecture*, names and nomen- 
clature, senae of value and proportion, law« and 
moral codes, ciistomB and calendar, history 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitiona. In short, we 
have our own distinctive outlook on life and w 
life. By all canons of lutcMimtional Law we are a 
nation” 

As a result of the development of this outlook, 
there has been a cat*iclysniic change in the political 
set-up of the Indian siib-nimtinent. The* State of India 
has been partitioned into two sejiaratc :ind indepcndeiil 
Dominions, the Indian Union rind Pakistan. Thus the 
raison d'etre of the emergence of Pakistan :is an entity 
imlependent of the rest of India has been the recog- 
nition of the distinclHJn in the rights, interests and 
culture of the Hindus and Muslims considered as dis- 
tint;! Nations. Mueli iniglit bo. said, theoretically speak- 
ing, both for and agiin.-^t tlie recognition of such dis- 
tmeiioms as caleulniod to fo.ster dissoiisioifrs, steroolj'pe 
difrc*renee.s retard the g|^wth of a sense* of common 
nation ulity, etc. ett\, but considered in the light of the 
actual historicol devoloimients ‘up-to-date in India, 
such discussions would be of merely niuideinic iniiTost ; 
for the plain blunt fad is that the new Slate of Paki- 
stan has been usheri'd into existence on the biifii.« of 
Hindus and Muslims as distinct nationalities, and upon 
that basis it must rest ; otherwise, that is to say, if 
that basis is to be given np iiutl if the concept of a 
comjiosife nationality in Pakistan be now sought to be 
developed instead, the State of Pakistan itself will hav<» 
no moral basis to .stand upon as an entity sci^arate from, 
tho rent of India, with w'hich it is economically, 
culturally, geographically, (•onuf>ct.ed iu au indissoluble 
manner. 

It is therefore hardly iioc(*w»}iry at this stage to 
indulge iu elaborate argumentation on the neBbsaity of 
safeguards for the minorities in Pakistan, for it is an 
agreed proposition. I would therefore content myseP 
with attempting to make some suggeations as to how 
such safeguards, political, eeouomic and cultural, can be 
efifeclively secured. 

It is a trite saying that tlm best and surest safe- 
guard for a minority licjs in the good-will of the 
majority. Undoubtedly so. If the majority so behaves 
and comports itself that Uio minority instinctively feels 
that although belonging to a diilerout comipunity or 
even nationality, its inembem are looked upon as 
co-oqujil and honoured citizens of the State with no 
mark of inferiority branded upon them ; and if .the 
high policy of the* State itself be to treat all its citizens 
on a footing of perfect equality with the fmidaiucnta] 
rights of free spc*cch, free press, free association, free 
esmreisc of social customs and usages, religious rites and 
oatsmonies, etc. etc., guaranteed to all— then the 
minority will have no cause for complaint and will 
naturally develop a sense of loyalty to the State that 
no amount of coercion and admomUon can evoke, 
it must be said to the credit of the fiiat Oovexnor- 


General of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Asam Jinnah* that in his 
inaugural speech at the first session of the Oonstituent 
Assembly of Pakistan, he stnick the right chord and 
made this heartening declaration : 

"We are starting the State with no discrimiivi- 
tioD, no distinction, between one community and 
another, between caste or iTced. Wc are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
and ^ual citizens of our State. We should keep 
that in front of us as our ideal ; and you will find 
that in cour.'?p of time, f.ho Hindus will cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, not 
in the religious st'iise because that is the personal 
faith of each individual, but in tho political senso 
tho citizens of the State.” 

It is a good beginning and an oxccllrnt ideal ; but 
in the hard work-a-day world of stern realities, there 
are fallings-off from the ideal, as a result coiniiiuii d 
bickerings and jealousie.'a, individual preferences and 
idiosyncrasies, hist for domination and supremacy, and 
such-like tendencies. And against sucli fallings-off, there 
must be safeguards for niinoriiies CmboditMl in the 
written constitution. 

Particularly so in Ihf* pri*sonl circumstanee.s ; for 
the feelings of hostility on the one hand and nc?r^’^ous- 
ness on the other, roused by the intensive tiolitiral 
campaigning of the last few years that ushered in the 
advent of Pakistan, though happily on the wane, will 
take a long time to disappear altogether ; and in the 
mcantime» for at least a generation (or. stiy, a quarter 
of a century) very definite measures will have to be 
taken, if this nervousness and sentfp of helplessness and 
iiisf*curity on the part of the Hindu minority in Paki-* 
stan are to be effectively removed. And this restoration 
of the sense of confidence in the -minds of the mino- 
rities so very e.ssential in the present circumstances can 
only be brought ab<3Ut by adequate safeguards for tliem. 

I am accordingly proceeding to suggest some such 
'.afegiiards below : 

Fii-st, as to political safeguards for the minorities. 
In Pakistan, the Hindus (including the Depress^ 
Classes) constitute the biggest minority. Among the 
smaller minorities (in fi^ct, they ore cxceedin^y small) 
might be mentioned the Buddhists, the Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. What I am going to 
suggest with regard to the Hindus may be taken to 
apply mutatis mutandis to all these smaller minorities. 

In all constitutions based upon the principle 
responsible Government, it is the Legislnture (or 
Parliament) representing the people wlilch wields 
supreme political power, for the Executive h* r jspon* 
Bible to itself. Consequently, for any safeguards to 
politically effective, the composition of the Legiriature 
must be such that the minorities have adequate and 
effective representation therein. Many metheds of such 
minority representation are known to political science ; 
and one or more of such methods have found their way 
to actual practice in various constitutions all the , world 
over ; e<g.« separate electorates, joint eleoteratee with 
re ser v a tion of seats, projportioiial representation (bn the 
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Hare or Aadrae or other moddba)* cumulative vote, 
limited vote, ete. 

In India, in the actual development of its oonsti- 
tutiozuJ history, proportional representation (with it^ 
variftnts) has hardly been made use of, except on a 
veiy limited scale \e,g,, in the election of members to 
the Upper House from the Lower House in the Provin- 
ces, for instance). The main rea.sou for its non-adoptiou 
has been that the '‘choices” or “preferences*' in the 
multi-member constituencies involved in this sy^tcm 
are hardly understood by the vast majority of the 
electorate who are mostly ignorant and uninformed, and 
also because of the great complexities in counting voto.^ 
on tlie “single transferable vote'* system, with its 
“quotas** and “surpluses” and “transfers** to the 
"continuing** candidates. The cumulative vote and the 
limited vote too, have been rejected as un- 

satisfactory. 

Praetically, the choice' Ims lain between separate 
elector' t' s on U)o one hand, and joint electorates with 
refiorvatioa of seats for the niiiioritios on the other. 

Th- ic are arguiiioiils on both sides. Those who 
prefer '’cparato electorates for the minoritios do so 
the ground that the candidates returned on this basis 
will really rejjresent iiie miiuL, the ideals and the 
iiitoresV' fif the minorities concerned ; while, on the 
joint el(*ctoratcs with reservation basis, the candidates 
rciturned witli the help of the majority com- 
munity votes are. likely to be merely “stooges** 
or "puppets** of the latter, and will not be 
real representatives of the minwties concerned. 
There is much substance in this point of view. 
And as a matter of historical faiit, the Muslim League 
has been the stoutest champions of this point of view 
ever since the days of the Morley-Minto Refoi*<ms ; it 
has consistently rejected joint electorates with reser- 
vation oi seats for the sateguarding of Muslim interests. 
Even the mndihed form of such joint electorates with 
resj^vati on-suggested by the late Maulana Muhammad 
Ali — to the effect that the candidate must obtain at 
least 40 per cemt of the voi(*s cast by his own com- 
munitv, did not find favour with the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League st.ood firm in its demand for 
separate electorates with weightage in its favour, and 
got it sanctioned both by the Indian National Congre.«<B 
aud the British Goveniment (vide, the Lucknow Fact 
and the Communal Award). 

Those who dislike the system of separate communal 
electorates do so on the ground that it is likely to 
stimulate -and perpetuate communal separatism and 
retard the growth of the sentiment of a common 
nationality. This argument, too, has great force, but 
only in a State like the Indian Union, for instmice, 
which is professedly and (one might say) almost 
ostentatiouiriy a Secular State, but not in a State like 
Pakistan, which is admittedly based upon the funda- 
mental incept of Hindus and MusUms as distinct 
NaHpaaHties and^is thus in effect a multi-national 
State with on^ the bund of eomnion citumnshi^ bind- 


ing them together. Hence the t^stem of separate elec- 
torates with weightage for the Hindu minority forms 
the only logical basis of comuiun.<it representation in 
Pakistan. 

With respect to the Depressed Classes among the 
Hindus (now styled the Scheduled Castes), they 
constitute an integral part of the Hindu community, 
upon which devolves the respotisibility of improving 
their condition and removing their social disabilities, 
if any. As the Donoughmore report put it pithily, **The 
enfranchisement of the Depressed Classes and the 
provision of equal adniuatc educntional facilities are 
the true remedies for their condition.*' Untouchability, 
as such, might he declared unlawful, and not recognized 
by the Slate as incousistent with human dignity. 
If that be done, only the minor social disabilities 
would remain. These too would fast disappear under 
the impact of enlightenixl public opinion amongst the 
Upper Caste Hiudus, who will naturally try to remwe 
the backwardnc'ss of their depressed brethren, if for 
nothing else, at least in their own interests to strengthen 
the Hindu minority as a whole. (Consequently, it is not 
necessary to have safeguards .separately for the 
Scheduled Castes of tiie Hindu comtmumty, and the. 
safeguards suggested are accordingly intended for the 
Hindu community as a whole (including its Scheduled 
Castes). 

As to the precise figures for such separate elec- 
torates and weightage for the minorities, 1 shall confine 
myself to the Central Pakistan Dominion and the 
province of East Bengal ; for 1 am not conversant with 
the present state of things in the provinces of West 
Pakistan, radically modified fi.<( their population-figures 
have been on account of the disturbances in that 
region. 

In East Bengal, the Hindus constitute about 
30 per cent of tlic entire population, and at the dJentre, 
about 20 per cent. 1 would accordingly suggest that 
Hindu representation in the Legislature of East Bengal 
should he 40 per cent, and in that of the Centre 

per cent of the entire .strength. The weightuges in 
favour of the Hindus implied by these figures are ex- 
ceedingly moderate compared to the weightages enjoyed 
by the Muslims (where tl>oy were in a minority) for 
Uie last thirty years. The following figures of Muslim 
representation in the various Assemblies, Provincial and 
Central, under the Government of India Act (1985) will 
iH^ar out the above statement : 

Beats due on Scats allotted 

population basis under the Act 


Madras 

17 

2» 

Bombay 

16 

»» 

U. P. 

35 


Bihar 

20 

40 

C. P. (with Berar) 

5 

14 

Grissa 

1 

4 

Centre 

67 

SI 


As to the other minorities Xndilin 

Christiaas, An|^-lndians, ete.), I 
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per cent seats for all of them taken together, both in 
East Bengal and at the Centre. These allocations would 
still leave the majority of seats (55 per cent in East 
Bengal and about 62 per cent at the Centre) for the 
Muslim maiority community. 

These figures should as far as possible be reflected 
in the formation of the Cabinet Executive also-^the 
ratio of Hindu Ministers to Muslim Ministers in the 
Cabinet should be 40 : 60 in East Bengal and 1 : 2 at 
the Centre. If the Legislalure and the Executive are 
constituted on this basis, there will be a returning sense 
of confidence, fair-play and self-rc^spcct in the minds of 
the Hindu minority which at the present moment is so 
sadly lacking. 

Secondly, as to economic safeguards. 

In the economic sphere, much can be dune to safe- 
guard the interests of the minorities and instil a sense 
of confidence into them if the Fundamental Rights of 
equal and. impartial iniatment of all citizens are strictly 
enforced. If there is no discrimination in the matter, 
say, of granting permits and trade licc^nscs, of the 
assessment of income-taxes and other rates, of arrang- 
ing trade facilities and Jkinking transaction.^, ('Ic., then 
the sense of uneasiness that is sitting like a nightmare 
upon the Hindu minority will disapi>ear over-night. 
But these are matters of administration and can be 
hardly embodied in a constitution ; these really depend 
upon the spirit in which thc) administration is actually 
carried on by the ofilcers concerned. 

But something can be done regarding the manner 
in which those officers are recruited by the State. As 
in the Legislature and Executive, so in the matter of 
oflSicer recruitment, subject of course to the primary 
requiroment of efficiency and qualifications, communal 
ratios can be laid down. And in this connection, too, 
I would suggest the same ratios as before, viz,, the 
ratio of Hindu to Muslim ofiicers recruited every year 
to be in the ratio of 40 : 60 in East Bengal, and in the 
ratio of 1 : 2 in the Central Services. How the absence 
of ofiicers belonging to one’s own community affects 
the morale of that community hardly needs any stress- 
ing, in view of the utter demoralization that set in in 
the wake of the partition as a result of the ill-advised 
"option” tlmt was prat'tically forced upon the officers 
of both the new-born Dominions, 

Thirdly, as to religious, ediicutioiial, social and 
cultural safeguards. 

In this domain, too, if the Fundamental Rights 
guarantee freedom of worship, freedom in the practice 
of religious rites and oeremonies, social customs and 
usages, cultural and educational activities, and complete 
religious toleration, and those rights are enforced in an 
impartial manner, the religious, educational, social and 
cultural interests of the Hindu nation will be adequately 
safeguarded. 

Besides these Fundamental Rights embodied in the 
Gonstjitutioti, another safeguard few the cultural and 
religicttt iate^sts and personal laws and, usages of the 
minority lap devM. In fact, such a safeguard was 


demanded on behalf of the Mudim ;ii 0 Bj|ue by its 
President, Mr. Jinnah, in one of his famous .‘Tourteen 
points”; and it runs thus : 

Bill or Resolution, or any part thereof, 
should be passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body, if three-fourths of the members of any 
community in that particular body oppose such Bill 
or R^oluiion or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that com- 
munity.” 

The Cabinet Mission sent out by the British 
Government in 1946, too, embodied such a safeguard iu 
its proposals of May 16, 1946, in paragraph 15, 
clause (2), as follows : 

"Any question raising a comimin.al issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority 
of the representatives present and voting of each ‘of 
the two major communities as well as a majority 
of all the members present and voting.” 

l^jurlhly, os to methods that might make the safe^- 
guards effective, there might be brought into existence 
a "Communal Council” to protect the cultural intere.sts 
of the oninority community (as discussed in tlie Nehru 
Report of 1928)— a standing -Minority Board, whose 
function would be the supervision of educational 
institutions, orphanages, widows’ homes, temples and 
Mathz, DharatMolaz and Serais, etc., of the Hindu 
community ; and the encouragement of their languages, 
scripts, literature and other cultural activities ; and its 
other important duty would bo to bring to the imme- 
diate notice of the authorities any instances of injustice, 
oppression, unfair discrimination, etc., that may be 
done to the Hindus, so tliat their grievances may be 
remedied without delay. 

Fifthly, these safeguards, political, economic and 
cultural, will have to be continued for a pretty long 
time, at least for a generation (or, say, twenty-five 
years) to come ; and the question of their elimination 
(or of some of them) can only be seriously considered 
when the feeling of nervousness and the sense of 
inferiority have been totally removed from the minds 
of the Hindu minority as a result of the continued 
good and sympathetic attitude of the Muslim, majority. 

Sixthly, with respect to other safeguards for the 
minorities, I would suggest that in all elective bodies, 
like Municipalities, District Boards, etc., the same 
system of separate electorates be followed ; and the 
formula recommended in the late Deshabandhu Das’s 
famous Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact of 1923 be adopted; 
viz,, that the minority seats and the majority seats be 
in the ratio of 40 : 60 throughout the Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc., whichever eommunity may be in 
the minority. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the veiy 
emphatic manner in which the rights of the minfOriiieB 
were soui^t to be safeguarded in the celebnted .reso- 
lution of the Muslim League at its Lahore sennon, held 
on the 20th March, 1940-4he sosrion which marked an 
epoch in modet^ Indian history by its adoption ef 
Paidstsa as the confUtuiionjd goal of Indiv' 

Muslima ; and it runs tbw * 
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**Tkat adequate, effective and , mandatoiy safe- 
guarda ahould be jq;)eoiffcally provided in the cdnati- 
tution for the minoritieB in Pakistan for the protec- 
tion of their religions, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other ri^ts and interests in 
consultation with them/’ 

Brave and generous and re-aasuring words these ; 
and if the leaders of the majority community in the 
Dominion of Pakistan act up to the spirit of this de- 
claration and ensure by their attitude and conduct that 
all the legitimate safeguards that the minorities want 


will be vouchsafed unto them, and the minorities 
will have nothing to fear in the pursuit of their normal 
avocations with dignity and self-reject, then one can 
hope that in the fulness of time all the uneasiness, the 
defe^t.iaiTi, the bitterness that is poisoning the political 
atmosphere today will pass away, and the new Domi- 
nion will launch upon a progresrive and prosperous 
cai'cer with the goodwill of all iU citizens and the 
hJes$!ings of Providence.^ 

* M«>mdrMU«lttm Mibiuittrd to the Constituent AMsemhly of PekistAn. 


LINGUISTIC PROVINCES AND THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

By SlTDHANSr MUKHKRJI, Advocate, High Court 


Under Section 290 of tlie Government of India Act of 
1935, as adapted by the India (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) Order of 1947, the Governor-General may by 
Order create a new Province, increase the area of any 
province, diminish the area of any province and alter 
the, boundaries of any province, provided that before 
making any such Order the Govcrn'or-General shall 
ascertain the views of the Government of any province 
which will be affected by the Order, both with respect 
to proposal to make the Order and with respect to 
the provisions to be inserted therein. And it is pro- 
vided by Section 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, that except in so far as other provision is made 
by or in accordance with a law made by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Dominion, each of - the new 
Dominions (t.e., India and Pakistan) and all provinces 
and other parte thererof shall be governed as nearly 
as may be in accordance with the provisionH of the 
Government of India Act, 1936, and that the provi- 
sions of that Act shall, so far as applicable, and sub- 
ject to any express provisions of Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and with such omissions, additions, adapta- 
tions and modifications as may be specified in orders 
of the Governor-General, have effect accordingly. 

T^us, under the law as it stands at present, the 
Governor-General has ample powers to increase the 
area of or to alter the boundaries of a province. 
There is only one restriction, that is to say, he has 
got to ascertain the views of the Government of tlie 
province that may be affected. It does not mean that 
the Oovemor-^jeneral is bound by such view^s. 

. In the case of West Bengal and Bihar, the matter 
of the alteration of the boundaries should be beyond 
the pale of controversy. 

The Congress is now in office and can pvt the 
saddle on Oie ri^i horse. The Congress unanimously 
pgssed in the 1911 Sessions a resolution stating inter- 
nUa 

^Ih readjusting the provincial boundaries the 
Oovemment will be pleased to place all the 
Bengali-speaking districts under one and tae same 
a^Eiinistratton/’ 

Tbere is. no reason, why the Congress .should not 
in. IM sweaK. by the Ittl resolutipn. If there., ean be 
no opppsitkn ipason and eonunon bsimo, the 


diHmembprment of Bengal should make it clear that 
there is great reason in what West Bengal claims for. 

On top of it the leading lights of the province of 
Bihar (to be affeclied by the Order of the Governor- 
General) published a statement in 1912 suggesting 
that “the Bengali-siieaking tracts should be brought 
under the Government of Bengal.” 

If still any one in Bihar now recant the Congress 
resolution and show truculence, India should not lose 
a moment to restore the recalcitrant to reason, and 
also take immediate action under Section 290 of the 
Government of India Act. 

Dr. Ambedkar points out the necessity of taking 
such steps in his letter to the President of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly. This is what he writes in 
paragraph 20 of his letter : 

'T would invite special attention to Part I of 
the First Schedule and the foot-note thereto. If 
Andhra or any other linguistic region is to be 
menlioDcd in this Schedule before the Constitution 
is finally adopted, steps will have to be taken 
immediately to make them into separate Governors’ 
provinces under Section 290 of the Government bt 
India Act, 1935, before the Draft Constitution is 
finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution 
itself contains provisions for the creation of new 
8Ut.es blit this will be after the new Constitution 
comes into operation.” 

Part 1 of the First Schedule enumerates the 
present nine Governors* jPovinces and states that 
these are the territories known immediately befoto 
the commencement of this Constitution as the Govei^ 
nors* provinces. There is a long foot-note which will 
at once show that the ’’clamour” of West Bengal is 
not at all inopportune. Nor can it be said ihet hor 
claim IB anyway extravagwt. 

The foot-note reads as follows: 

”The Committee has anxiously coppered the 
question whether Andhra should be gpewcally 
mentioned as a separate State in this Sdi^ule. 
There was recently a statement by jdie Ckwem- 
ment on this subject, in which it was mid that 
Andhra could be included among .the/jprovjnces in 
the Cbneiitution as was done in ^ qite of Orissa 
and %d under the Govertmmnt dr lndm' Act, lM6* 
the Committee wen ^ enie htags 
dbrnd 4o mentien. Imdtaa aa-ir okilinet 
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the Schedule. On fuller consideration, however, 
the Committee feels that the bare menlion of the 
State in the Soheduie will not suffice to brin^ it 
into being from the commencement, of the new 
Constitution. Preparatory stops will have .to be 
taken immediately under the present Constitution 
in order that the new Stale, with all the machinery 
of Government, may be in being from the com- 
mencement of the new (Constitution. This was what 
was done in the eiirte of Orissa and Sind unde;* the 
Act of 1835 ; they were made into separate pro- 
vinces w’itli eflfeot from April 1, 1836, while the Act 
rainc into operation on April 1, 1937. The Com- 
niitUfO therefore reconurif'nd.s that a (himTission 
should be appointed to work out or inquire into 
all relevant mattors not only as regards Andhra 
but al.'jo ns regards other linguistic regions with 
instriiCTtions. to suhniit its rc*|)ort in time to enable 
any new Slate,s wliose formalioii it may recom- 
mend to be created under Section 290 of the Act 
*of 1985 and to be mentioned in this Schedule 
bef(i-re the Cortstitulion is finally adopt e<l.** 

Dr. Ambedkiir as Chairman of the Drafting 
(^miniittee made I hose observations on 21.2.48 when 
fie submittod the Draft of the new Constitution of 
India to the Hon’hU; the President of the Constituent 
Assembly of India. 

Have Goverxunent of India, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Draft Committee, appointed 
any (Commission work out or inquire into all 
mlevant iiiatiem not only as regards Andhra but also- 
as regai-ds other linguistic regions”? If no such Com- 
mission have yet been appointed as regards “other 
linguistic region,” do not our National Government 
owe an explanation to us 7 It cannot be said that the 
i*ecommeudation emanated from a handful of wicked 
agitators. The recommendation emanated from dis- 
tinguished and responsible men of the day like 
Ambcdkar, GopaUuswami Ayengar, Alladi and Munshi 
and others who constituted the Draft Committee and 
who had a long session before they forwarded their views 
to the . authorities. If Government have not yel taken 
any steps, let us hope that it is not due to any dis- 
inclination on their part to accept the recommendation 
of that ilhistrutious Committee. 

Pandit Nehru in one of his Ooty speeches 
declared that he refuatl to be rushed. But Dr. 
Ambedkar and the other members of the Draft 
Committee took a different view and rcconuuended 
the appointment of a Commission to work out all 
relevant matters and to submit its report before the 
Coimtitutjou is finally adopted. 

With respect to Panditji, I should like to submit 
that there should be no further adjournment of the 
ca.w of West Bengal and my reason are as follows : 

(t) Hindi is being disseminated so vigorously 
that it is apprehended that by the time Panditji may 
take up the chiim of West Bengal (as I stated on 
pother occasion) he will perhaps find no vestiges 
of Bei^li in any part of Iffihar.'Bo |ong Bibari was 
dnbf nn additional Court language .in Manbhum. 
Bengali really occupied the pHde of plaee. It is now 
undenlood that hei^oiUi Xffiiaii is tte cudy Bmgnage 


that will hold the field in the hvg-oourts of those 
jilaces. 

(ii) The provisions contained in the New Draft 
are far more complicated tlian those stated in 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act. They are 
thus bound to cause enormous delay.’But Wes^i Bengil 
cannot affoid to wait any longer. ^ 

(m) The Draft Constitution contains provisioiis 
relating to the creation and administration of 
Scheduled and Tribal areas and it is obvious that the 
»Singl)hum and San that Parganas districts arc biuind 
to present a number of very haid nuts to crack. 

I should like to take just a bird’s-eye view of 
the provisions of the Draft Constitution corre.spondinK 
to Section 290 of the present Act in order to impress 
upon all that if you postpone the case of West Bengal, 
you will perhaps defeat her claims altogether. 

Under Article 3 of the Draft. Constitution Parlia- 
ment may by law increase or decrease tlie area of any 
State or alter the boundaries thereof : Provided that 
no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced in either 
House except by the Govemineiil of India and unless 
(o) either 

(i) a representation in that behalf has been made 
to the President by a naajority of the repre- 
sentatives of the territory in the Legislature 
of t.he State from which the territory is to be 
separated or excluded ; or 

(ft) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature of any State whose boun- 
daries or name will be affected by the proposal 
to be contained in the Bill ; and 

(6) Wliere tlic views of the Legislature of the 
Statci wliose boundaries or name would be affected by 
ihe Bill an* ascertained by the President both with 
respect to the proposal to introduce the Bill and with' 
r(»>pect to the provisions thereof. 

A bare reading of these draft provisions and of 
the existing provisions embodied in flection 290 of the 
Oovornroent of India Act hereinbefiore reproduce 
should make it crystal clear that to put off West 
Bengal’s case is pracliciilJy to smother a decision 
thereof. 

There are now two mighty sons of Bengal in the 
New Delhi Cabinet, It is their sacred duty to take 
up the cudgels for West Bengal with courage and tact. 
They must, not fail their country in need. H any of their 
colleagues take a mistaken view of West Bengal’s 
claim, it is their bounden duty to take their courage 
in both hands and point out his mistake then and 
there. 

West Bengal is down on her luck. Badcliffe has 
ripped her up. Her troubles are too many. If ^ want 
to live, her lost territories must forthwith be re- 
stituted to her. 

The authorities at New Delhi shbUld reidiae that 
this is a very Hve issue in West Bengal. Thsy must 
not touch her on the tow. They must ehnw ' 
and they must proes^ boldly and decide ioetly. 
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Bt PHOT. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, mji., 

Deputy Secretary, Calcutta AsBoctation for the United Natiom 


If the UnitcMl Nations, like its predecessor, the League 
of Nations, fails fo achieve its purposes, the failure, 1 
think, will mainly be due to its provisions relating to 
the rule of “Great Power Unanimity,” more popularly 
known as the **Veto.” In fact, recent comments on the 
United Nations are mostly directed against this Veto. 

But what is this Veto ? 

To understand thiv*" we must refer ourselves to the 
("hiirter of the United Nations. There in the Artich* 27 
we find that 

“Each m('ml)ei* of llu' Security rouiioil shall 
have one vote,” that “Detiisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be insuh' Hv an 
affirmative vote of seven members” and that “Dcci- 
shrns of the Sf'curily <^>uncil on all other matters 
shall be made liy an iiffirmativo vote of seven mem- 
bers including the concTirring votes of the perma- 
nent members.” 

The same Article further provides that 

“In decisions under Chapter VI and under para- 
graph 3 of Article 52 ” that is to say/ wdien the 
Council is taking measures for pacific settlement, a 
party to a dispute shall abstain from voting.” 

Now’, as it is well-known, the Security Council 
consists of 11 mc»mbong of the United Nations. Of them, 
the Republic of China, Fran<*e, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America are permammt membera of the Security Coun- 
I'il and the General AsHcmbly olecte nx other members 
of the United Nations to be non-permanent membcis 
of the Security Council for a term of two years.^ Thus 
it appears tbat under Article 27 of the Charter any 
one of the Big Five could block any action by the 
Security Council except in two cases : First, no Great 
Power may veto decisions on (matters which are recog- 
nised as Vroeedural*; and secondly, no Great Power 
may even vote on decisions solely concerned with pacific 
settlement, if it is itself a party to the dispute ; for in 
such a case the disputant Great Power is required to 
abstain from voting at all. 

But these limits on the right of veto are not at &11 
snbBfantia!, There is no ofiioial definition of 'procedural 
matters/ It is, of course, true that on June 7, X945, at 
the San Francisco Conference, the delegations of the 
,four sponsoring Governments of Britain, China, UJS.A., 
and UB 18 .R. in a statement suggested that procedural 
matters include the following : adaption and alteration 
of the rules of procedure of the Security Council, eelec* 
tidn (A times and places of special and regular meetings 
of the Security Council, establidimient of such agencies 
aa the Council may deem necessaiy for the performance 
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of iis functions, organising the Council in such a way 
as to enable it to function continuously, determination 
of the method of selecting the Pretident of Iho Council, 
invitation of a member uf the organisation not repre- 
sented ion the Security Council to participate in its 
(lisrussions when that member's interests are specially 
alloclod, and invitation of any state when it is a party 
to a dispute being considered by the Council to 
participate in the discussion relating to that dispute.* 
But since this statement was not formally accepted by 
ihe San Francisco Conference ns the official inter- 
pretation of Article 27, it is obvious that any of tlic 
Great Powers may consider themselves as not bound by 
that interpretation. The Delegations of the sponsoring 
Governments believed that the Charter itself contained 
an indication of the application -of the voting procediires 
to the various funqtions of the Council and thought it 
unlikely that there would arise in the future any mat- 
ters of great importance on which a decision would 
have to be made as to whether a procedural vote 
would apply. 

“Should, howe\er, such a matter arise,” ' they 
maintained, “the deci.rion regarding the preliminaiy 
question ns to whether or not such a matter ia 
procedural must be taken by a vote of seven mem- 
bers of Security Council, including Ihn concurring 
votes of the permanent members.”* 

If we turn to the Provisional rules of Procedure* of 
the Security Council adopted by it at ite first meeting 
and amended nl its forty-eighth meeting, there also we 
do not find furtiher clarification of 'procedural matters/ 
There it is only stated that 

“Voting in the Security Council shall be in 
accordance with the relevant Articles of the Charter 
and of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice.”* 

Ixit UR then • 4 ludy the dilTerent Articles of the 
Charter and the Statute to get an idea as to the eoctent 
of the right of the Big Five to exercise a veto in the 
decisions of the Security Council. Now any one who 
stiudies the Aiiicles from this point of view will simply 
be surfirised by the bewildering variety of matters 
which may be and in many cases have alrea 4 y been 
considered as non-procedural or substantive : 

(1) A state may be admitted to the membership of 
the United Nations, expelled from it and have its 
rights and privileges suspended and later on restored 
only on the basis of a decision of the SeOurity Ccmneil 
and any one of the Big Five may exerefiwi a Veto in all 
these cases.* 

2. Ymrbwfk of ilu NeUmt, p. U ilW; OSiMa Nstfost 
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(2) Special ceesiooc of the General Awmbly may 
be convoked by the Secretary^Qeneral of the United 
Nation* at the request of the Security Council and any 
one of the Big Five may exercise a Veto* 

(8) The Security Council deals only with those 
disputes or aitimUons which if allowed to continue are 
**likely to endanger’* in its opinion the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Any one of the Big 
Five may claiim a \eto on decisions as to this likeli* 
hood.* 

(4) When the Security Council deals with a dispute 
as a problem of pacific sottlGment under Chapter VI of 
the Charter, it is Inn that the disputant Great Power 
may not. vote ; but obviously any Great Power could 
have iU veto right if it is not dispiiUnt^ that is to sayi 
not a party to the dispute. 

(6) When howevir the Security Council deals with 
a dispute not as a matter for pacific settlement but as 
a matter refiuiring action on its part to enforce its 
deciaions under Cliapter VII of the Charter, then a 
Great Power, even though party to the dispute* 
recovers its right of veto, which it might have lost 
during the discussion of the subject in the Security 
(Council as a matter for pacific settlement. 

(6) “All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas, including the approval of the terma 
of the trusteeship agreement and of their alteration and 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council” 
and “The Security Council shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of the trusteeship agreements and without pre- 
judice to security considerations, avail itsedf of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Coun<jil to perform thoge 
functions of Ihe United Nations under the tru«ie<«hip 
system relating to political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational matters in the strategic areas.”* In all these 
d(*cisions of the Security C^juncil any one of the Big 
Five could exercise its veto. 

(7) “A state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each casf? by the General Aascjmbly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.*** But 
there could be no recommendation of the Security 
Council, if any one of the Big Five liked to exercise 
its right of veto. 

(8) The Security Council may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, if any party to a case fails to 
petfoim Uie obligations imposed upon it xinder the 
jiKlgmentJ'* But then there might be no agreement 
among the Big Five and any one of them might exercise 
its rif^t of veto. 
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(9) The Security Counoil msy Oipproaeh the Inter^ 
national Court of Justice with a request to give an 
advisory opinion on any legal question.** But on 
account of the veto right of the Big Five there might 
be no such request to facilitate action in international 
affairs. 

(10) Even the post of Secretary-General of the 
United Nations might not be filled as a result of a veto 
in the Security Council.** 

(11) Any amendment or alteration of the Charter 
•of the TTnited Nations .may not be possible, if only any 
one of the Big Five did not like any amendment or 
alteration and the^rnfore exercised its right of veto.*^ 

(12) The Security Council could, where appropriate, 
utilise regional arrangements or agencies for enforce- 
ment action under its authority. But no use could be 
made of such regional bodies, if there were no uii- 
iinimity among the Jr'ig Five.** 

(13) The conditi ms under which a state which is 
Q party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice but is not a Member of the United Nations may 
participate in electing the Court are, in the absence of 
a special agreement, to be laid down by the? General 
Assembly upon ihe recommendation of the Scicurity 
(Council Here also the veto might be applied by any 
one of the Big Five. 

(14) Under certain circumstances the Security 
Council is required to fix a period within which elec^tions 
t .0 the International Court of Justice are to be held. 
But any one of the Big Five might so apply its veto 
that no such date could be fixed.** 

(16) Tlie Security Council could lay down condi- 
tions under which the International Court of Justice 
would be open to the states which are not parties to the 
Statutes of the International Court of Justice. Here 
also the Veto might apply.** 

This is a fairly exhaustive list of matters which 
under the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Statute of tile Internationa] Court of Justice may be 
(considered as non-procedural or substantive and there- 
fore subject to the veto power of the Big Five, 

The second limitation upon the Great Powers* 
veto is not at all important. It simply states that when 
the Security Council is dealing wi^ a dispute as a 
problem of pacific settlement under Chapter Vl of the 
Charter, a Great Power which is a party to the daqmte 
oney not vote. But obviouriy the Great Power will 
have its rig^t of v^to, if it is not a party to the dispute. 
Besides, when the Security Councirs decision would 
involve action under Chapter VII of the Charter, then 
the Great Power, even though party to the dkpute, 
recovers its right of veto. Moreover, as the Biusnans 
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have pointed out, Art. 37 of the Charter refers only to 
a 'dispute* but not to a 'situation*, and under Arts. 34 
and is the Security Council is empowered to investi- 
gate 'any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction r'r give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the dispute 
or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Russians have, 
therefore;, claimed that the limitation of the veto right 
applies only to disputes, and not to situations, and 
further that decisions as to whicli label should be stuck 
on are not prooedur:il, hut suV>stantive and, therefore, 
subject to the veto. 

One is almost tempted to say that there is veto 
here, there and every Arhc. re in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute .of the International Court, of 
Justice. Let it be remembered further that the 
matters in resi)ect to which the Security Council is 
expected to decide and therefore the veto may be 
applied are not only numerous but also of vital 
importance to the United Nations. The Security 
Cknincil has the “primaiy responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security'*," and in 
view of this importance of the functions of the Security 
Council the Members of the United Nations have agreed 
to accept and carry out its decisions in accordance with 
the Charter of the Tbjited Nations." The deeitnons of 
all other bodies of the United Nations are nothing 
more than recommendations. It is only the decisions 
of the Security Council which are binding, even 
though these decisions may relate to matters which 
may be considered by a Member State as falling within 
its domestic juriedicMon.* 

1 do not deny that the United Nations experiment 
in respect of the veto represents a definite improvement 
upon the League of Nations. Under Art, XV of the 
League Covenant substantive decisions of the League 
of Nations Council could be taken only by the unani- 
mous vote of all its members, permanent or non- 
permanent with the exception only of parties to ^ 
dispute. However, it was under Art. of the Covenant 
that most of the disputes brought before the League 
were dealt with and decisions to make investigations 
taken, and there the unanimity rule was invariably 
interpreted to include even the votes of the parties to 
a dii^ute. The voting formula under the Charter of 
the United Nations substitutes for the rule of eompleto 
unanimity of the League Council a system of <|ualificd 
majority voting in the Security Council. Under the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations non* 
permnnent members oi the Security Council individually 
can have no veto. There is nothing new in the veto 
right which the Great Powers now possess under the 
CSiarter of the United Nations. It is a riiht -wfaieh the 
permanent members of League Council always had. It 
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nright, therefore, be reasonably expected that, other 
things being equal, the voting formula in the Security 
Council would make the operation of the Coimcil less 
subject to obstruction than was the case under the 
League of Nations rule of complete unanimity." 

I do not even forget that the Charter of the United 
Nations does not allow the Big Five to act in complete 
independemee of all the rest in the Security Council. 
Even under the unanimity requirement, the Big Five 
piust be able to carry with them at least two of the 
non-pei-manenf members in the Security Council. Thus 
if the non-jicrmanent members in the Security Council 
could act as a group, they also could exercise a veto " 

I even conc^ede that some sort of an argument 
could be put forward on behalf of the Big Five for 
their ivoasesBion of the right of veto. The Charter of 
the United Nations gives the Security Council a 
governmental responsibility for taking decisions that 
might involve major political consequences for all the 
momhers, especially for those who command groat power 
in international politics. The Great Powers, especially 
UB.A., U.S.8.R. and United Kingdom thought that it 
would be an excessive dose of “world government’* to 
allow the Security Council to decide and act on the 
basis of the usual democratic principle of majority rule, 
because the stnicture of the Security Council did not 
recognise the greatness of the Great Powers whether in 
respect of population or in respect of real power. This 
view was clearly stated by the British Government in 
their Foreign Office commentary on the Charter of the 
United Nations." 

“At least until some system is worked out and 
accept^ by the majority of States ensuring that 
votes in a Council represent both the population 
and the real power of Slate, the special position 
■ which has been granted to the Great Powers for 
more than a century must be maintained.*’ 

After all this has been said I find it still difficult 
to accept the view that the voting formula in thr? 
Security Council affords any sound basis for the build- 
ing up of a reliable system of collective security in the 
modem world. There is an inherent defect in the 
formula adopted. Disputes in international politics maiy 
not be always pacifically settled. It is obviously neces-' 
sary that in some caffes at least decisions about pacific 
settlement riiouJd be followed by enforcement action. 
As Mr. W. Arnold Foster has said : 

"The Council ought not to make corporate deci- 
sions of importance unJra it can be reasonably sure 
of being able to follow them through without bring 
blocked at a later stage by the veto. Thus the fear 
ol the veto permeates the whole system. Such a 
system has paralysis in its blood.. It is tike a tffr 
whose starter is apt at any time to engage the 
medbanism for switching the engidd 
*nie machine for maintaining pease 4s thus very 
ill-designed. In fact, it has been abo ffl-used. The 
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Buiicnanii have already uaaa mir veio power lor ikwub 
tirenty*£ve times* 

There is not only paralysis in the lEfystem ; it is 
based on the vicious anarchical principle of conceding 
to each Great Power a wide license to be judge in its 
own cause> and thus violalies the principle of ‘equality 
before law.** 

Finally, the formula is such that sanctions are now 
possible only when they are least likely to be necessary. 
The Charter allows any Great Power to veto all deci- 
sions on disputes to which it is not directly a party. 
Obviously a Great Power may choose a ‘client* state and 
pmeed to sliield it by the v(*to® The ill-will that has 
already been generated between the communist East 
and the non-commtinist West does not encourage us to 
believe in the hypothesis that in a critical situation the 
Groat Powers would agree “in lifting the Charter’s 
sword to protect the common peace.’*” 

What then should we do in relation to Die Veto ? 

1 think there are four alternative courses of acDon. 
First, we might simply do nothing for the present and 
take up raDier an attitude of “wait and sec.” Secondly, 
we might ask the Great Powers to agree among them- 
selves to regard certain subjects as procedural, not 
siibstautive, and thus liberalise the veto. Thirdly, failing 
such an agreement among the Great Powers, we might 
attem])l to circumvent the veto so that peace at any 
rate could be maintained and aggression stopped. 
Finally, we could even t^iko stetis of changing the 
Charter itself. 

I’hose who advisi' uh to “wait and see” Mievo that 
time is not for any change at this early stage in the 
life? of the United Nations. They argue that we arc 
passing through a period of dangerous tension between 
the cnmniunist. East and the non-communist West and 
that in n critical situation like this we should do all 
that is ).>ossihle to limit the burden put on the Security 
{'‘oiincil and to discourage all forms of challenge to 
vel>o lest tension between, the (wo blocs might be 
increased. 

But I think the argument athanccd'for a policy 
of “wait and see” ought to lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion of doing something urgently for establishing a 
reliable basis of collective security. If the faith of the 
peK>ples in the United Nations is not to wither away, 
if in fact, U.N.O. is not to fiddle, while the world 
bums, something must be done to remmre the veto. 
Otherwise, the rsy^m that is designed to oot as a brake 
may suddenly Iveak the machine, throw the world into 
flames and leave iu completely hdiplese. 

The Interim Committee, more popularly known 
as the little Assembly^ appointed by the General 
Assembly at its second session in 1M7 to consider 
among other things also the question of veto has 
received from Die Governments ^ China, Britain, 
I7BA* and Canada certain suggestions based apparenDy 
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on a ptdicqr of liberalising the veto. The Chinese pro- 
posal lists four decisions which should be regarded as 
procedural and therefore not subject to veto. These are : 

(a) The determination of whether a question brought 
before the Couneil is a dtuation or a dispute ; (b) the 
determination of whether a member of the Council is 
party to a dispute and tlion^y required to abstain from 
voting; (c) the fixing of conditions under which a 
state not a Member of the United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of 
JusDce ; and (d) a request to the Court to give an 
advisory opinion. It is also suggested in the Chinese 
proposal that the Asseinbly should make a recom- 
mendation to the permanent members of the Security 
Council to waive their veto right in all proceedings 
arising under Chapter VI of the Charter, the pacific 
settlement of disputes. It is further proposed that 
whenever the Council fails to adopt a resolution voted 
for by a majority of seven or more members, including 
four of the permanent members, a special session of the 
Assembly to con.?i(ler the question might be called at 
the request of such a majority, provided the question 
is removed from the agenda of the Council.* 

The essence of the British proposal is also a similar 
“cwde of conduct”. The British suggestions are in fact 
a rovi.sed version of a memorandum submitted by the 
Foreign Secretary Bevin at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Nov(?inber 1946. The point in the original 
memorandum dealing with an ahsb}nt.ion not being 
considered as a veto has been omitted, because? that 
practice is now recognised in the Council. It is now 
proposed that there should be an agreement among tim 
Big Five to consult each other where possible before 
a vote is taken, if their unanimity is' required to enable 
the Couneil to function effectively. If unanimity is not 
achieved, it might be agreed that the minority of the • 
permanent members would exercise the vet.o only where 
they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole, and they would explain on 
what grounds they consider this condition to be 
present. Further, the United Kingdom propost^s that the 
permanent members might agree not to exercise their 
veto against a proposal simply because it does not go 
far enough to satisfy them. It is also proposed that 
another agreement among the permanent members 
might be to the effect that questions should be broui^t 
before the Council only after other means of settlement 
have been tried, and that they must then be presented 
in proper form. The permanent members mi|^t aim 
agree, according to the United Kingdom proposal, thgt 
they would support further rules to provide that for 
the copsideration of any question the Couneil abould 
appoint a rapporteur or a committee of some of its mem- 
bers to make a further attempt at conciliation before 
resorting to the final diseumion and voting. The last 
point in the United Kingdom proposal si^igeste a 
formula for the definition of a ‘‘dioiute.*** 
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Tlie United States also oonsiders that to liberalise 
the veto is a more practical procedure than to amend 
the Charter and that on the most important decisions 
on. enforcement action under Chapter VII of the 
Cliartcr unanimity is a necessity and corresponds to 
the political realities of the international situation. The 
United States therefore projjoses that the Interim 
Committee should study the categories of decisions 
wliich the Council is required to nudse and should sub- 
mit to tlic (General Assembly a list of categoric.* of 
(lecisioiif which should be taken by an affirmative vote 
of any seven members of the Council, whether or not 
they are regarded as procedural or non-proce<lural. In 
a provisional list of 31 such categories the Uniteii 
States includes decisions with Tespect to such matters 
as the admission of new Members to the United 
Nations, the pacific settlement of disputes, and obtain*, 
ing the assistance of other organs such as the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social CouiiciK and the 
International Court of Justice. The United States 
further favours mutual agreement by the permanent 
members of the Security Council to follow such voting 
procedures, and consultation among themselves wherever 
feasible concerning import.!Uit decisions to be taken by 
the Council.* 

Canada also does not fa\ our any attempt to amend 
the Charter until the possibilities of reforming the Vot- 
ing procedure within the present frame-work are 
exhausted. Nor does it like to accept indefinite' post- 
ponement of any solution or the ignoring of all pro- 
jiosals put forward in the General Assembly. Canada 
wants that not only should the means of restricting the 
veto be considered, but also that positive steps should 
be taken to improve the over-all procedures of the 
Council. Canada therefore proposes that (a) when a 
state brings a dispute or situation to the attention of 
the Council, it should submit a written statement 
showing how continuance of the dispute or situation 
might endanger international peace and security, and 
what steps the parties had taken on their own toward 
a peaceful solution ; (b) that the Council should work 
out agreed procedures to ensure that the question of its 
jurisdictioii in a dispute or situation which is restricted 
by the Charter to those which are likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, is 
settled at an early stage ; (c) that the rules and prac- 
tioes of the Council should be based on a recognition 
of its obligation to deal with disputes and rituations 
within its jurisdiction, for the Council's primar:/ respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace and security was eon- 
ferred on it by the Members of the United Nations in 
order to ensure prompt and effective action ; and 
id) that the Council should work out agreed prooedufeg 
to ensure that no state is judge in its own cause * 

It is easy to see that in none of these proposafa 
there is any suggestion of abdishing the veto altogethtw. 
The esaential merit of all these suggestions is that they 
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could be easily accepted by the Great Powers, if 
they so liked. In fact, the Great Powers are not being 
asked in any of these suggestions to surrender their 
vital privilege of veto. But this privilege of the few 
may mean disaster for the many, if in a critical situa- 
tion requiring urgent action the machine designed to 
establish peace is paralys€Kl by the use of veto by any 
of the Big Five. Even if a country be subject to aggres- 
sion by another country, nothing could be done by the 
Security Council, if the Big Five could not agree among 
themselves. 

Here comes the proposals for '^circumventing the 
veto." Onct such proposal has come from the directors 
of the American Association for the United Nations. 
They propose that the UB.A., “pursuant to its freedom 
under Article 51," should declare as a national policy 
that, if the Assembly finds that a Member is the victim 
of armed attack and that the Security Council has 
failed to discharge its responsibilities for maintaining 
peace, the U.S.A. will “in co-operation with other 
nations so inclined, take measures which it deems 
necessary in support of the nation so attacked. In case 
the UBk deems action necessaiy before the General 
Assembly can meet, and gives assistance to the nation 
attacked, it will report both to the Security Council 
and to the General Assembly. It will be prepared to 
abide by the General Assembly's decision as to whether 
such aid should be continued."* I think this freedom 
of action is permissible under Article 61 of the Charter, 
which says that 

Nothing in the Charter "shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective seif-defenCe, if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the Unified 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessaiy to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this self-defence shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority of the Security Council 
under the present Charter to take at any time sucb 
action as it deems necessary in order to maintsain 
or n^storc international peace and security." 

The paralysis in the system is thus being removed 
by removing the centre of decision and action from the* 
Security Council to an outside authority. 

But the difficulty is that in the modem world this 
of action in self-defence is possible only when great 
nations like UJ9.A. are prepared to help the victim or 
victims of aggression. Besides, it may not be safe to 
transfer the judgment whether aggression is bdbog pre- 
pared or committed from the Centre of the United 
Nations, that is, the Security CounoU to the 
Membera or the majority vote in a Committee lesEi 
representative than ^ Security CoiquiL 

We are thus left with the last alterative of chang- 
ing the Charter. But perhaps the Greet Powen will act 
agree to any textual amendment of the OuUfter. The 
veto is for them a privilege* and the privUeged never 
give VP. their privilege tmless thov m forced to do SP. 
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II wo turn to Articlefi lOB and 109 wo will find that 
vote is boins guarded hy veto. It ia not even possible 
to expel aiijr of the Big from the United Nations 
nor to eoqpend the rights and privileges of any one 
of tbem^* 

From this point of view it is easy to see that the 
New ^Zealand proposal for an amendment of the 
Charter with the specific purpose of providing that the 
eoncurring votes of only four of the five permanent 
members of the Council would be required in reaching 
a Council decision is an impractical proposition.** 
Argentine makes a peculiar suggestiion for amending 
the Charter. It proposes the summoning of a Ceneral 
Conference of the Members of the United Nations in 
Older to study the privilege of veto with a view to its 
{ibolition. Under Article 109 of the Charter any 
alteration of the Charter recommended by a two-third 
vote of such a Conference would take effect when 
ratified by two-thirds of the Members of tlie United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Dr. Jose Arce, representative of 
Argentine, however, argues that once an amendment is 
ratified by two-thirds of the Member States, rit should 
then become the law of the United Nations. Those 
nations which do not agree will have their sovereign 
Tight of withdrawing from the organisation, if they so 
desire.** 

But what Dr. Jose Arce seems to have forgotten 
is that the Members who do not agree to the amend- 
ment proposed have also the sovereign right of staying 
in the United Nations. 


It seems Ip me that sotae pdliti<»l actiofi on an 
internatiounl scale, it may be some form of hon-eo- 
operation against the permanent members of the 
Security Council, may have to be restored to to bring 
them to a reasonable frame of mind eo that they agree 
to surrender their veto power. Here two courses of 
action could be suggested. First, the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council coiild api)roach the 
permanent members with the pnoposal thaf. if the latter 
did not surrender their veto power, the former might 
as a matter of policy decide to veto all the decisionB 
of the Security Council. 

Thus we could meet the Great Powera’ veto (which 
each of the Great Poivers is entitled to even indivi- 
dually) by the Small Powers* veto (which they can 
exercise if they act together as a group). Secondly, if 
the Small Powers* veto was not sufficient to change the 
attitude of the Big Five, or if in any case, the Small 
Powers in the Security Council did not act together, 
the Members who want to break the deadlock might 
notify their intention of withdrawing from the United 
Nations. | 

* Let me state it clearly that I am not an enemy 
of the United Nations. But 1 am convinced that unless 
something is done to reform the machine and to make 
it more effective for international action, peoples’ faith 
in it will wither away. Once the veto is removed it will 
not be difficult to introduce further changes with a 
view to make it more and more democratic. What I 
want is a democratic world-state, which the United 
Nations is not, and which it ala> cannot be so long as 
the veto remains to stem the growth of this inter- 
national organism. 
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THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 

By P. L. MEHRA, mji. 


Even as free India was being born out of tbe womb of 
lime, site took a stride that surprised friend and . foe 
alike. The raising of the DutchJndonesian question 
before the Security Council of the U.N.O. heralded in- 
deed a new phase in Asian— nay in worhil history. On 
behalf of the down-trodden, submerged humanity m a 
far'flutig comer of the Indian Ocean we took up cudgels. 
What i* more, we followed this up with a clarion call: 
*'‘Foreign armies have no business to stay on Asian soil. . 

we Shidl not tolccate foreign troops operating in Asian 

countries.** Nehrp's words were clear and emphatic. Here 
was a new Monroe Doctirine oC the East, a driving of the 
‘ fim nul in the cdfin of European liuperiallnn in this 
oi the globe. 

A however brief, to the Monroe Doctrine, 

in die aaetff^t especially of events Otar Ic^ up to it, 
would tie^ noasiderably ia a more comet appraisal of 
fit present versiim. 


Much as 1945 with the defeat of Naai Germany pre- 
sented Europe with a skein of highly entangled and 
complex issues, issue!? that have baffled solution so Ow, 
1815 with the defeat of Napoleonic France faced Europe 
and its **Big Four** (Britain, Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria) with an equally bewildering variety of new prob- 
lems. Not the least important among these was the tpiea- 
tion of the* vast South- American possessions- of Spain>. 
Overrun by Napoleon and his proteges, honeycpmbed 
with Monarchist intrigues, beset with the most urgent 
proMem of national lehaMUtation, Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns had spelled rank and ruin, Spain wan diseased 
at once of lindi and body. For her it waa idfiffieult, if sot 
indeed Impossible, to leoover the dominimia that qprmwM 
across dm spaa of oeeans- In that hoar of dim. need* 
loyalist and resurgent France, the old neighbour across 
fh^ieneesi, sided and abetted by the poweia of the Holy 
AlHnace (Analrii» ftnasin and ‘Piniraiid» cidho di beg 
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feaepe. tt Wiis decided that expeditionary forces be die- 
patched and Spain's lost possessions be reclaimed. 

Just then President Monroe of the United States of 
America in a message to Congress made a toiled refer- 
ence to these designs. His peoplp^ he dedard, could not 
look with equanimity upon European Powers 'interfering* 
in any part of the American hemisphere. America, in 
other* words, would not take it lying down. It was a 
brave, a revolutionary, declaration that set the European 
dovecots a-flutter. And yet for all their boldness the 
words of President Monroe or the sentiments of ids 
people could not have stood in the way of the troops of 
the Holy Alliance. America then, a shrivelled-up state 
of hardly 20 colonics, was not what she is to-day. She 
hadn’t the wherewithal to meet the challenge. 

Britain came to America’s aid. For motives, a jumble 
at once of altruistic and mundane, she decided to 
underwrite tlie Monroe doctrine. The naval squadrons of 
the ‘Mistress of the Seas’ blockaded the path of the 
expeditionary forces. What was more Britain hastened to 
recognise the ‘iiulciumdcnce’ of the 'republics’. Canning 
could indeed say. as he did, that he had called a 
New World into being to redress the balance of the Old. 
What he forgot to say was that the rough outlines of his 
brave New World had been drawn liy his great counter- 
part across the Atlantic. 

It would be beyond the scope of this short essay to 
examine all that the Monroe doctrine has entailed in 
lubaequent history; pan- Americanism, Yankee ^ Imperial- 
ism, the Big Stick policy, the Dollar Diplomacy, to men- 
tion but a few. To our present purpose it would suffice 
to say that in 1822 President Monroe saw with a pro- 
phetic eye far into the future, foresaw fairly clearly all 
that European colonial expansion meant in the Americas. 
He was indeed a statesman, helped in a remarkable 
measure by fortuitous circumstance: the split of European 
Powers, Britain’s break with her continental allies, her 
vision of trade prospects in the New World. 

The problems in Asia to-day are in no wise different 
from those of the Americas in the early 19th century. 
They might indeed have been different if the Japanese, 
the first \o raise the political stature of the Asiatic, had 
jiot been lured into the idiadowy illusion of a Hcrren- 
volk of the Bast. 'Hie quivers of hope which they sent 
into many a breast struggling against foreign domina- 
tion proved false and illusory. The conquest of Korea 
and Manchuria in the early thirties, followed close on 
bs heels by the attempted strangulation of China, came as 
bitter disillusionments to not a few. And long before 
Pearl Harbour, with the brilliant military campaigns in 
awning and- what turned out to be the rout of the alieaia 
from the sacred soil of Asia, it was plain that Astana 
•ahttkm lay not through the race of Nippon. 


Asia to-day is a boiling cauldron, a aeethlng mass 
of husumlty straggling against cdooial imperiallama of 
the worst type. In certain parta— Iran or Gfaioa-*4ho 
straggle is not ad apparent as in othera-lndoneiia and 
Ittdo-China. Essentially however, beyond the sbidy oil 
deals of the Kremlin in Iran, or the secretive help of the 
Yaqicees to parties and factions in China is the bare 
reality of Western powers controlling— or attempting to 
control— the economic life of these peoples. In Indonesia 
and Indo-China the outline is bolder and clearer. Here 
we are face to face with a naked 17th century colonial 
system trying to establish its stranglehold in the face of 
resurgent naiioiiulist movements. These movements were 
seasoned in the fires of World War II, when the 'masters* 
abandoning their wards to the tender mercies of invad- 
ing hordes took to flight. The invaders in turn for the 
economic slavery they imposed conferred the much clam- 
oured for 'independence’. But to-dny the masterfi are 
come hack again! 

The pattern is closely akin to that of 1822. Then as 
now across the mighty oceaps ply ships carrying men 
and munitions to lielp establish 'law and order* in the 
far-off colonies. These in turn show a strange reluctance 
to accept the gracious offers of 'equal partnership* with 
the Mother-country in a joint Commonwealth. And all 
the while independent India, her position in the present 
set-up not radically different from that of the United 
States in the twenties of the 19th century, makes it 
plain that she dosen’t like European powers poking the^ 
little noses in the internal affairs of these nascent re« 
publics. What dte pot tern lacks is a guarantor, a some- 
one who will underwrite India’s Monroe Doctrine, 

In the gloom that grows thick and fast as the 
Hollanders" 'Police Action’ carries all before it, or as the 
Reds succeed in extorting oil concessions under duress, a 
glimmer of liope beckons too. A factor of no mean import 
is the voluntary quittance of the British from the fields 
Mr. Churchill’s doughty successor is fast ‘'liquidating** the 
"Empire,” a course of action pregnant with vast poten^ 
Uallties. India’s liberation, with that of Burma and 
Ceylon round the comer, will release progressive forces 
of no mean magnitude. What is more, Austra]iB*8 con* 
sistent championing of the underdog in lands close to 
hers is something not to be lightly trifled with. And flna&y 
1947 is not 1822; world opinion to-day could not be flouted 
with the callousness end impunity of the days of Matter- 
nich and Louis XVIII. What the future holds in etore 
for Asia’s awakened masses would be hard to presttge, 
what is certain is that a New World is being born hero 
in the East, to redress the balance of ibe old, wir-tnnir 
bankrupt West. 
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iir WA^ i tUidfi, 15 yMn aro tluit on a nbon-Ut nii^t 
in ouir home nqr matter told me severel Boddhiet 

Atotiei; die tidked of. the hefipinem of Weiteni PerAdiie, 
hcmr o^rerythhif there wae exquisitely Adorned with iold 
and fUvdr esd precious gems; how the pure waters there^ 
over the golden sands and surrounded 1^ pleasant Walks, 
were covered with large lotus flowers. Thus Was this 
happy abode perfected and adorned. Moreover, heavenly 
music WAS always heard in this abode; flowers rained down 
three times a day; and the happy beings bom there were 
able, on going to tlie other world, to wave their garments 
and scatter flowers in honour of countless other Buddhas 
dwelling therein. In the end she said that what we called 
tlie 'Western Paradise was the India oE today. It made a 
deep impression on me in my boyhood. 

When 1 had finished the senior middle school course 
and attended the university, I chose Classical Chinese as 
my subject and besides 1 took up a course in Buddhism as 
my optional subject. After my lour years in the 
university it teemed quite clear to me that China and 
India were the only two \ery ancient countries whose 
living civUixations and cultures were tmly venerable; 
that there had lieen a close contact of friendship between 
tbo two countries for many many centuries; that during 
the last two thousand years India has not coveted any- 
thing of China but instead, gave us the $adhnna of free- 
dom and maUH. Along with that message came the 

wealth of her literature, art and education. We had 
received inspiration from India in the fields of music, 
painting, drama and poetry. Her apostles had brought 
with them great gifts of Astronomy, of medicine and of 
oducationol institutions; nor had they ever been sparing 
in their gifts and all their gifts were accompanied 

by deep love and friendsliip which were based on 

Buddhism. 

Now what is it that we thus received from India? 
In the spiritual plane, she taught us two important things: 

(1) India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute 

freedom— 4hat fundamental freedom of mind which 
enablea it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition 
and habit aa well as the customs of the particular con- 
temporary age, that spiritual freedom which casts off 

the enslaving forcea of material existence. In short, it 
was not merely that negative aspect of freedom which 
oonaista of ridding ourselves of outward oppression and 
davery, but that eniancipatlon of the individual froin his 
own self, through which men attain great liberation, great 
ease and great fearlessness. 

(2) India also taught us the idea of absolute love, 

that pure love towards all living beings which eliminates 
all obesessions of jealousy, anger, ^patience, disgust and 
emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wkked and the simple— diat absolute 
lowh which recognises the inseparabilitv of all bdngs: 
"thh oquiUtT of lUend and enemy,*’ ?*die ononeas of myaell 
•nd tUfiii * Tbte it eootatohd fai die 


Buddhist TripMuL The t^tehiaei of those leVen theiiiSSid 
volumes can be aummed up in one pbraaes "'Cnlttim 
sympathy and intellect, in order to attate abaolute fteelom 
through wisdom and abaolute love through pity.** v 

In the cultural field, India brought us invaluable 
assistance. Of these influences I enumerate some. 

Since India and China came into contact with each 
other more than two thousand years ago through Bu(h 
dhism, it is natural that what has influenced Chinese 
culture should be through Buddhism. The translatum of 
the Buddhist canons into Chinese gave us new ideas, 
new systems and new materials for our literature. 

Enrichment of Phrases 

According to a Japanese Buddhist Dictionary, during 
the eight hundred years between the Han and the Tang 
dynasties prominent Chinese Buddhists created more than 
35,000 new phrases and words. There were two methods: 
one was that of combining Chinese single words into 
another new meaning; such as Chin-ju, Chin means 
real, the word Ju means likely; their combination means^ 
Bhuta-tathata. The world is fundamental to Mahayana 
philosophy, implying the absolute, the ultimate source and 
character of all phenomena. Another example is the word 
ChungSen; Chung means all or many; Sen means born; 
and the combination is a new phrase meaning Satlva, 
all the living beings. A third example: the word Ying 
means first cause. Yuan mean second cause; when these 
two words are combined it is translated aa Hfetupratyaya, 

Another method was the adoption of a Sanskrit word 
with its original sound; an instance of this is the word 
Ni-Pan which is the rendering of the Sanskrit Nirvana, 
And Cha-Na came from the Sanskrit Ksana, At that 
time, the Buddhist translators not only created many 
new phrases but also saw to it that they were distinct and 
correct. This is truly a great contribution to our 
literature. 

Widening the Chinese Writers* Horizon 

The Indian literature was so fraught with the exercise 
of imagination that it liberated our Chinese literature 
which was lacking in deep imagination. Indian writers " 
when writing had a fund of thousands of verses of the two 
great epics the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the richeat 
poems in the world, to draw upon. The Buddhist poet 
Sri Asvaghosa whose main poetic work is known as 
the Buddha^harita^KavyaSutra which had been uanskted 
into Chinese by Dharmaraksa, exerted great influenee not 
only on Chinese Buddhism but also on Chinese literatim. 
Aft the late Prof, lian Chi-chao said, our long poems el A 
Heroine of Mo4ang andTbe Peacock Flying towarie The 
SotUh^asi belong 'to the style of the Buddhist litentnre. 
Tfie novels and dramas of the Tang, Sung, Yuan and 
Ming dynasties were influenced by Buddfaiiqi Indirec^l^*' 
The Record ef a PiUow of the Tang. dyiia%,' wUdi. 
ninntea hair theia was a iMiedl Im ifha 
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Buddha i m a g es in rock-cut catua 


having once stayed at a serai had conversed with a 
acliolar who deplored the poor conditions under vdiich 
he laboured; and then the Dfesist Lu gave him a pillow 
and asked him to go to bed. He immediately dreamt how 
hr passed his time in good fortune throughout his whole 
life; awakening, he perceived that even’thing that had 
happened was illusory. Another popular novel The Plum 
oljhe Golden Bottle of the time of the Sung dynasty sutes 
thk there was a young man, the son of See-men-Ghing, 
whom a Buddhist priest Po-chen Uught the noble preach- 
ings of Buddha; the boy then changed his surname from 
Hsao4o into and finally followed the priest as 

a Sramana, Such a religious novel bears obviously the 
influent^ of Buddhism, 

The field of drama is oomplicated in itsdtf; a famous 
writer of modem China Mr. Ctog Ghin-tu divides a play 
into three parts: ( 0 ) the main body, (6) the minute 
details and <c) the local drama. Dramatic dancing and 
iingiog had their respective origins in ancient days, but 
a combination of the two does not seem to appear till 
after the period of the Wei and the Tain dynasties. The 
wheat opera play we know of was called Pu-tow (Wedga). 
Mbdw has shown that it was introduced from a 

pmitiy called Bato in South India. TUI die end el 
thft djfMiila^ of NaitMo and SoiiOaiit Cldiia;: catwd 


musical instruments introduced into China from India 
parsed through Central Asia. The Yang Emperor of the Htu 
dynasty collected all instruments and divided them into 
nine groups; among them, there were some instnimenta 
of Khotan and Indan. 

The popular instrument of that time was the Kon-ho, 
a stringed musical instrument used by the ancients which 
came from India during the -Hon dynasty. An in^portant 
musical instrument used during the Han and the Tang 
dynasties, was called the Pi-Pa, a guitar which came at 
that time from Egypt, Arabia and India, abng with 
Buddhism down to China. We can therefore trace how 
both the literature and music of China have been deeply 
influenced by India. We also see tliat the stories of the 
Chinese plays, sudi as A Record of South frees, A Record 
of Soul Returning, A Play of Thunder-peek Pegrodii and 
A Dream of Butterfly, were Buddhist. A style Of Chfoeto 
essays colled Proee has been discovered from' Tung.|iiisng 
caves; it occupied an important place in CUtiese Hlerary 
field. A modem Chinese scholar Mr. Lu X!biiimiyu caBs 
this the Buddhist lyric. Actually there ase some differ* 
ences between 'heading Phwe^ and ^djlBiMt lyrics*’; 
the lattm body conristr of rriigious songs titnriated inm 
Sondudt. h ^ prevalent in; the Tang dynastyt 'die 
loi«M it a wMM bf pf 
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of Vlaalakiiti. ' Anollier po|Milar reading prooe io known 
as Jlfotonotttfgafyo^^ Seek^ his Mother from Hades, It 
deioiibea ha^ Mahamaadgalyayana to save liis mother 
from heB made all people be inHpircd with the sublime 
ideal of ^'universal love" of Buddhism. 

t!Rl 'nUJKSPOItMATlON OF CHINESE LlTERARY STYLES 

Ancient Chinese written hooks do not show sufficient 
effect at organization and therefore hick clarity of pre- 
sentation, With the advent of Buddhist classics, it began 
to he more systemaiic and consequently more lucid and 
logical in the exposition of ideas. Indian Hetiividya and 
methodology ushered in a new era in China in the art 
of writing. At the same time, the Buddhist tran**- 
lations were being written both in ver^e and prose. It 
created a new field for Chinese literature. All trans- 
lations of Buddhistic literature were written simply, because 
in the study of Buddhist books the aim is to emphasize 
original meanings and not to fashion fine sentences. Dr. 
Ifii'hsieli in his work. The History of DialeQt Literature of 
Chftktf states that the story of Jen^pan minister (see 
A)siasahasrika‘Prainapnrarnita) was written in a style of 
revolutionary dialect in that age. He also says that the 
prose of Dharamaraksha and Kumarajiva were written in 
the then patois. IBiarmaraksha and Po-yuan had trans- 
lated several Buddhist Sutras in the literary style of the 
enigma, it was composed according to the rhyming tone 
of mass songa. During that time, poets wrote several 
poems containing Buddhist thoughts. For examiple, there 
was a great poet of the Tang dynasty named Lee-po whom 
his friends called ^*the god in exile" because he seemed 
to have come from a higher world than this one and to 
have looked into realms that most men cannot see. Here 
arc his verses, full of Dhyana: 

Why do 1 live among the green mountains? 

I laugh, and answer not. niy soul is serene; it 
dwells in another heaven and earth belonging 

to no man: 

The peach trees are in flower, an<l the water 

flows on. 

Ajflerwards there was a development in the style of 
the proverb generally used by the Zen school and Neo- 
Confucions. This likewiife was related to the Buddhist 
literary writing. 

Tks Bibth of the Ghnese Alphabet 

WTitten Chinese consists of numerous symbols# which 
In the earliest stage of their history were mainly piclo- 
graphic in form. This was a great handicap. With the 
introduction of Buddhism and Sanskrit 'a number of 
Indian scholars attempted to invent an alphabetical system 
to solve our difliculties. The first alphuliet that was thus 
introduced appears to have been one of 14 symliols. It 
is called "Si-yo-hu-shu** or “Foreign Writing of the West- 
ern Countries" and also named as ^*BadAman-idiu*’ **Br8h- 
manical Writing" It was then that the Indian Buddhists 
who had come to China assisted In forming according to 
the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, a ^tem of 36 initial 


letlera, and deaOrffmd the -ypea - - sdiaaiK % Mi 

formed. They also contributedi tables, in Iff 
of two sets of representgtive -characters, one te the 
initials and another for tlie finals, a mode of apelHng words 
was initialed. Shen-ktmg, a Buddhist priest, is imld to 
have been the author of' the system and the dictionary 
Yu>pien (Discrimination of Language) was one of the first 
extensive works in which it was employed. There was 
also a famous historian named' Shen-yo, to whom has 
been attributed the discovery of the Four Tones. In his 
biography in the History of Liang Dynasty we find: '*He 
wrote lus Treatise on the Four Tones to make known what 
man for tJioutands of years had not understood; the 
wonderful fuel which he alone in the silence of his breast 
came to perceive.” When the Republic was established 
in 1911, our govern mom introduced the alphabet of the 
standard language to the people. Although it was rather 
crude and did not yield vf^ry satisfactory results, it 
furnished us with valuable materials for further experiment. 

In respect of the field of art which has Imcn so much 
influenced by Buddhism, we know that Indian art was 
carried to China through Central Asia, wliere we had 
had trade with Indians during the early Han dynasty. 
Modern research has shown that the vestiges of Indian 
art have been discovered by archaeologists all along the 
Central Asian routes. In all the chief cultural outposts 
of China, such as Bamiya^ Bactria. Khotan,. Mlran, Ttirfan 
oitd Tun-huang they have discovered remains of Buddhist 
grottos, sculptures, paintings, etc., which bear testimony 
to the great effort made by Buddhist India to bind China 
with lusting lies of cultural relationship. 

Buddhist art reached Giina proper. It had strength 
enough to impose itself on the national art of the coiiDtry 
and influenced it for several centuries. I think Buddhism 
gave a new life to the development of art in China. This 
art did nut follow the Chinese classical tiaditions but 
represented a synthesis of strong Indian and Ser-Indian 
dements which gradually adapted themselves to Chinese 
genius. I shall give the following examples pf various 
arts in China. 

New Style of Buddhist Temple Construction 

Indian architecture followed Buddhkttn to Chint; 
there were several new innovations, such as Buddhist 
temples, stupas and stone caves. Among them the templet 
were important to the common people for worship on the 
one hand and for the monks’ mediution on the other. 
According to our tradition, those temples were built either 
by individuals or hy prominent monks in ancient times. 
We have no details of architecture as there are now extant 
only a few ruins which icll us of the glory of thoso 
olden days. According to a Japanese engineer, the ancient 
construction of Pa-Ma-se (Monastry of White Horse) of 
Loyang was copied from the architectural style ol 
Anathapindadarama in Kosala State. The Records of Hie 
Nanking Buddhist Temples, although they mention many 
fvents of note in temples, give no details. A heller soutoe 
of information in this matter is the Records, of the to- 
yang Temples^ in which arc writlan details ahotit the 
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eotiftnietion of Yoag«Nisg*ie {Monsgtery of Perniiaom 
Peaoe) ivliioh was built by an Emperess of the Wei 
4masty in 516 A.B. It was an enormous Buddhist 
stupa in nine stories, more than 90 Chang (about 900 
feet) in height and the temple was 100 Chang in height. 
The entire construction was in wood and occupied more 
than 10,000 square feet of land. It was about 100 li 
(about 30 miles) from the capital whence we can see that 
stupa. *‘On the top of the tower, there was a golden 
mast." This was a temple coni^tnicted in Indian style; 
wo never had such a one before the days of Indian 
influence. I'he late Prof. Dang Chi^chao says that we 
do not always realise how much this particular form of 
archilorturc adds to the natural beauty of our landscape. 
We cannot tliink of the. West 1.Ake in Han-chow of Chekiang 
province without it»* two Pagodas, the grand Lucydong 
(Thunder Peak) and the graceful Po-sii. The oldest 
piece of arc'hiteclure in Peking is llie Pagoda in front 
oi the tempK; of Tien-ning (Heavenly Peace) built during 
the close of the 6tli century A.D. W’hal beauty of harmony 
dees the island of Chung-lJv^an;; (Fairy Flower) in Poi, 
with the white Pagoda on peak and the long verandah 
below reveal! Tins was what the 4‘onibination of Chinese 
and Indian architecture alone could have achieved. 

Scui vruRE OF Caves 

In ancient times wo had carvings upon stone but 
never, I think, sculpture in throe dimensions befon^ the 
introduction of Buddhi-m. Modern research lias frbown 
that stone sculpture began with the Wei dynasty, as the 
King, Wen-chen, was in favour of Buddhism. Thereupon, 
later emperors and empresses wished to liave a stone cave 
in the hills where there would be sculptured Buddha’s 
statues for religious purposes. From the biographies of pro- 
minent monks of China, we learn that Tai An-tao of the 
Tsin dynasty, who was generally known as a painter and 
literary man. was also a sculptor. He and ills brotlier 
worked together upon a large image of Buddha, which 
enjoyed great fame in its days. After that time, there are 
several records of famous sculpture being executed during 
The Six Dynasties and the Hsu and the Tang dynasties. 
Unfortunately all these were destroyed during the civil 
war between .the Northern and the Southeni dynasties; 
as well as by the deliberate vandalism of three empi^cOTS, 
who were bitterly opposed to Buddhism. We still possess 
today the great rock sculptures and relief^ three or four 
thousand in number, at Ye-khu (near Lo-yaeg) and 
Liii:g-men (Dragon Door) executed during thh Wei and 
the Tsin dynasties. But the great treasure we have is 
the group of figures at Yung-kiiang (Qouds Hills) Da- 
tung (great Commonwealth) large and small, not less than 
a thousand in number. Yung-kuang caves were lottoted 
30 Li (about ten miles) off from Ping-chen, the old 
capital of the. Wei dynasty. Yung-kuang is situated on 
the bMk of the (%uatig river of Wu-chow, and Ye-khu Is on 
die bank of Yi river. Both of them are stimilar from Ute 
geographical point of view. Hence during the Wei 
dynasty, the peo]de called Yung-kuang the Nortbem. 
caves end Yi-khn dm Soudiem caves of Chbui. Aotiotding 


to the Book, of Wei dynasty, there was a Sramana nanked 
Tan-yao who got ptertniseion from the king to otroa 
out . five caves in the Wu-chow. by die west aide of 
the capital. There were, two Buddha images carved oa 
hill stone, one is 70 feet in height and another 60 feet. 
We thus come to know that cave-sculpture in the 
hills was introduced by Sramana Tan-yao. 





The iuffuence of Indian Art on Chinese sculpture 
The Buddhist an of sculpture during die time of the 
Wei dynasty is best represented in the grottos of Yung- 
kuang and Lung-men. It is best to describe die art of 
Yimg-kuang in the words of CIhavanhes» who was the 
first to explore the region: 

. ' ^To appreciate thp fineness and dUgance of the an 
of the Northern WcL we ^idd atuify dwse ifittaea 
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wUeh, m W« idiiH tee in tlieni a gentleness 

oreawreNkm anid a jvafiejEolneeB of pose trhinh other 
periode faatre been able to render so successfully. 
Several of tbM statiiies are iteated in a cross-legg^ 
posture In front of each other: this posture is no longer 
seen in the Buddhist carvings executed under the Tang 
dynasty.*’ 

But it has since then been recognized that the art 
of Yuiig-kuan and Lung- men is much more Ilian ^hat 
Chavannes held it to be. 

Yi-khu caves were constructed by Fmperor H»<ao- 
wen of the Wei dynasty when their capiul was transferred 
to Lo^ang. By the west side of Yi-khu mountains is 
Liuig«nien« On the east of that mountain is Hsian Hills; 
several Buddhist caves were carved on those two liilis, 
they were very like the Yung-kuang caves. 

The Yung-kuang caves were compkaed during the 
Wei dynasty. The Yi-khii (or Lung-men) caves were 
being executed during the period extending from the Wei 
to the Tang dynasty. Because there was a civil war during 
tile period of Hsao-ming emperor of the Wei dynasty, it 
was natural that little attention was paid to the .construe* 
liun of BiiddhiFt caves. During the emperor of Chiu.Kuan*e 
reign (Tang dynasty), there was a chieftain of 
Wei stale named Tai, who carved throe caves iti the 
north side of Yi-khu. These exist to this day. 

The third great scat of Buddhist art of sculpture in 
China is Tiing^hwan caves, better known as the **Grottos 
of the Thousand Buddhas** as there are a thousand Buddha 
images in them. Situated as it was at the meeting place 
of the Central Asian highways on the frontier of China, 
it has rceived . almost all the Ser-Indian influences which 
have been observed in tlie art of Khotan, Kuchar and 
Turfan. 

The construction of the grottos was started in the 
4lh century A.D. but the oldest dated grottos go back 
to the Wei dynasty. There are four different stages in 
the development of the art at Tung-hwan: (1) the art 
of the Wei dynasty"^ (5th and 6th centuries A.D.), (2) 
the art of the early Tang dynasty (7th century), (3) the 
art of the late Tang dynastry (from the middle of 7th 
centuiy to the 10th century A. D.), (4) restorations and 
ad^tions were carried on up to the middle of the lltb 
century A«D. 

FhOM Stupa to Chinese Towen 

The construction of towers began after Buddhism 
hat been introduced to China. In India, the purpose of the 
Stupa was to keep either Buddha's or a saim*s relics.^ But 
the tower In China was used not only for keeping a saint’s 
relics and the Buddhistic Sutras, but also as a memorial 
to prominent personalities. The earliest Ghinetie tower 
was built at Po-ma-se of Lo*yang during the Han dynasty. 
By the time of the Hsu dynasty, it became a com- 
mon constructional operation. For example, in the 1st 
year of Wen-ii reign of the Hsu dynasty (601 . A.D.) the 
emperor gave a royal mandate to the 30 Chinese monks 
who were responsible for the construction ol-suph towen 
in varioitf districts of the cDUOtry. 

i» piorided by fmir of ^e 


so-called 'Winged llim wMdb fMi dm gales of ^ 
graved M up at the begiiiniiig of what is ds ^ 
^'spirit path** whieh led up to the ^rUl mound. It has 
been suggested that the impulse for the use of woh 
guardian animals came to the Chinese from the 1|7cflt, 
probably by sea and through India, although they 
reshaped these impulses according to their own creative 
genius and stylistic tradition, which survived from the 
Han period. Again, the Chinese Shen-tao pillar (spirit 
path pillar) was also copied from the Indian Asoka 
pillar. 

Painting 

The paintings of the most ancient period of our 
history have disappeared. From several records, we only 
know that there was painting before the Han dynasty; 
when Confucius vjt>ited Lo-yang in about 526 B.C., he 
saw a .picture of the Duck of Chou holding his young 
nephew Cheng on his knees. After Buddhism had been 
carried to China there was a new encouragement to our 
Chinese painting. Buddhism, gave new ideas to the paint- 
ers. The temple murals and Buddhistic pictures might 
have been influenced by Ajanta's wall-pointings. The 
most renowned painters in our early history were Kuo 
Tan-wei and Kuo Ho-to. They were famous for their 
paintings of Buddha. For instance, a straight still figure 
<if KudfHia, ills eyes half-closed in meditation, his face 
quiet with inner concentration, helped the beginner to 
meditate. A picture of heaven or of a procession of saints 
moving with stately steps from cloud to cloud showed 
people the grace and beauty of holiness. In China, many 
artists lived in the quiet Buddhist^ monasteries and the 
walls of the temple were filled with decorations that 
showed the life of Buddha or other saints, and even the 
western paradise. 

The most famous Buddhistic painter was Woo Tao- 
tze, who lived in the first part of the 8th century AD. 
He was a Buddhist and worked a great deal in nons- 
teries. He executed many paintings on the temple wall. 
It is learnt, that he painted three hundred frescoes on the 
wall, but, unfortunately, they have crumbled and disappear- 
ed, and his smaller paintings are lost, for even from the Tong 
dynasty, very few pictures have come down to us. Land- 
scape painting was carried to its greatest perfection as 
the Chinese always loved Nature and felt very close 
to her. I think, it may be the influence of Buddhism 
which strengthened their love of nature, for did not 
Buddha say. **Truly, trees and plants, rodcs and stones, 
all shdl enter Nirvana.** 

We have cited etioufl^ examples in which the idegs 
of Indian art have deeply fertiliaed Chinese art. 

The influences of Buddhism were also felt in the 
scientific field; there were four important influences: 

Astronomy and tru Calendar 

About the first part of 8th century A.D. there were, 
some Indian iqenks employed to regulate the natku^ 
calendar. The first mentioned is Gandaniara whose meApd 
of dkolation was called ^Kwang-Tse-ii** (Ae CdeB^iff 
of the Heuee). ft ms for tkieer legii 
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«. now €>l«i t ch ff to the Teng Empem ih 718 AJ).$ it 
woe tnqiibted from «n Iwittaii edendir* which wee odled 
Kin Gbe U or Nmfiifao^SldcIhe&te. It hid greeter we* 
one ia Ghioi end w» la wee for lour jeere. It eoatilaed 
I celculitleB of the aoon^ couree end the eoliipeee. la 
721 A. D. the Chineeh Btiddhiet aimed Yi-hlag edoined 
1 aew method of celculetion which wae evidently beeed 
oa the Indian aetronomy le it containe the nine jdanete 
in Indian fashion: the eun» the moon, the five planete 
and' the two new ones, Rahu and Ketu by which the 
Indian astronomers represent the ascending and the dcs* 
cending nodes of the moon. 

Ayurveda Carried to China 

. The Indian Ayurvedic system was taken into China* 
The earliest dale was the middle of 5th century AJ). 
when a Chinese noble named King-sheng, who was a 
Buddhist had gone up to Khotan State. He has left us a 
work which, although it does not seem to be an exact 
translation from any Indian source, is at any rate a com> 
pilation from different texts of the same origin. It is 
called Che-Chan-Ping*Pi-Yao-Fa or the method of cur- 
ing the diseases concerning meditation. 

During the Tang dynasty, Smperors and nobles of 
the court sent a special envoy to India to bunt for 
Indian Thaumaturges (Tuntrik Yogis) who were sup- 
posed to be in possession of secret methods of curing the 
eff^ts of old age. 

In the 11th century A.D., an Indian Ayurvedic hook 
named Ravanakumara-tantra was translated into Chinese 
from the original Sanskrit. It is a treatise on the method 
of the treatment of children’s diseases. The book, Kasyapa- 
aamhita, was also uanslated into Chinese at the same 
period and it deals with the treatment of pregnent 
women’s diseases. Actually the Chinese had their own 
medical aystem and they took every care to enrich it 
from time to time with materials received from outside. 

Block Printing 

In ancient times transcription of books was the only 
method to diffuse knowledge in China. It was so till the 
Ch*en and the Han dynasties. Though we had discovered 
I stone plate printing method, it was not so easy for 
printing purposes as die stone itself was rather heavy and 
it was a^ a clumsy thing. During the Hsu dynasty, the 
oarvedowood plate printing method was inoroduoed in 
Qiiiia from India. Since then the Buddhist priests have 
been in the habit of giving poople little paper cbaxpis, 
•tamped with a pictnre of Buddha, to protect them from 
demms or illness. To have a quicker way of copying books 
and queid their teachings, Chinese Bnddhists adopted 
this •printing method and made experiments in the 
quiet and leisure of Buddhist monasteries. Thus the first 
book was luinted in 868 AD. It was one of the tscred 
books of Bnddfalsm. palled the Vajra-ochedika'fKnjna- 
paimltai*stttra« A copy of it hn lw« fooiul tooeatljr, 
«dlad iqt iB • tan^ ia CUaew TnitMtap. It it die 
jilaM b8dc in Ai nmUl Siwri odior boob 


on Buddhiim printed during die Tong ofid dm Soiii 
dynasties bove alio been brought out from Tung-bvani 
mwei. Afterwards tUs wood*block julnting matbod was 
taken over to Europe and it devrieped into fine oopper 
printing, it bi also become a wood-out art at present. 

Niw Educational Method 

How eduoition was exaedy conducted in ancient 
China, no one is able to tell; but we are quite certain 
that Confucius and Mencius did not resort to the method 
of addressing a large number of audience for the 
preaching of their teachings, and it is quite likely, there- 
fore, that the system of formal lecturing, with which 
we are so familiar to-day, came from India. For instance, 
several insdtudons were established during the Sung, 
the Ming and the Ching dynasties, called **Shu-yuaa,’' 
each run by some prominent scholar, who collected 
round him a laiige number of pupils to be taught a cer- 
tain course. This seems to have been the same as the 
system of Gurukula or Asrama of ancient India. The 
teaching of the Shu-yuan emphasized moral discipline iu 
well as intellectual training; it specially gave instruetioiia 
on how to encourage self-cultivation which had been 
introduced from the Buddhistic meditational method. In 
the Shu-yuan system of the Sung and the Ming dynas- 
ties, great emphasis was laid on personal cultivation, 
contemplation, and introapection; and this was in fact 
the key point which brought the change in social ideas 
And customs. Our Chinese proverb states that we keep 
our mind only when we hold it fast, we lose it when 
we give up our hold. This is a course of mental hygiono 
in one of our educational methods and western adholars 
are going to realise the power of mind in the same way. 

Furthermore, our educational method not only in- 
volves teaching of knowledge, but also the training of 
the spirit Hsu Chin-yuan, the Neo-Confucian scholar of 
the Ming dynasty, said of learning: 

‘‘Learning is of great importance to man. One 
who is born intelligent would lose what one originally 
has without it. Without it one would not be able to 
maintain dignity. Without it moral transformation, as 
from weakness to strength or from evil to good, would 
be impossible. Without it one can never reach the 
state of perfection in moral virtues of love, righteous- 
ness, reasonablenesB, wisdom and truthfuloosa. It 
would be hnpossible, without it, for one to discharge 
dutifully one’s function in this world of oomplicated 
rriotionship • . . Without it one would not know 
what would be the proper thing to do under different 
circumstances. 

Thus we find that the definition of the word learn- 
ing in China, consists of two things, one is knowledge 
and anothtar is spiritual experience. That is exactly what 
Buddhism taught its followers. 

W.hat 1 have referred to above comprise die main 
elements of our Buddhistic heritage and I am ptovd to 
waf that we have mode use of it to good purpose; Indian 
tbought has been entirely assimilated into okr own wnrid 
of experience and has become an inalieikable part of 
our oonaciousnease Ihdeedl, BudAism in Oiini' beAdme 
antcb mm ftin 8 mmd yeU^oib U hmm tto moot 
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ittliueiitM TieiUglcm ot ihi^ cwMxy and occopied the first 
taat of luHiout;. BuddhUto not only inlbaiii^ China in 
ihe fiald of culture, in artt literature and science, etc., 
but alio iafiiusneed Cohfiicianisin whidi as mixed with 
BnddUm durii^ the Snag and the Ming dyneeties deve* 
loped into the school of Neo-Confucianism. The teaching 
of Neo*Confucianism was more spiritual than material, 
and more philosophical than political. It began with the 
Song dynasty and ended with the Ming dynasty. 

India and China have had such cultural ties for the 
last two thousand years. I love India, I admire India, as 
India has her own philosophy which made her stand and 
hold her head high in the world from the Vedic period 
till now. The Indians prized neither wealth, nor power, 
nor glory, nor martial prowess; the final criterion of 
human worth was knowledge,---knowledge not wealth, 
aacrifiee not accumulation, beauty not ugliness, giving 
not taking, the seeking rather tlian the end of the 
search. These were the things that kept the spirit of man 
alive and related him to God. I also love China. I admire 
China, not because I cultivate the idolatry of geography, 
not because I have chanced to be born on her soil but 
because in China we possess a philosophy which has 
never asked people to cultivate the sense of individual 
comfort, and because China has saved through tumultu- 
ous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illuminated consciousness of her great sons, Confucius. 
Laotze, Mencius and Chaungtie and others who taught 


M tbo tpith ti tmhrend jpe^ txAMNl m4 

the unlly of nil brings.' 

We have unfortunatoly been aeparitod Bom one' 
another for at least a few oentiiries, and the way el liv- 
ing in our two countries hes been greatly afi^cted by 
foreign influences both political and economic. We have 
to pave the way for new messengers. Dr. Kabindranath 
Tagore’s visit to China in 1924 and that of Pandit Nritru 
in 1939 on the one hand, and Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s vibits to India and Ilia Holiness the late 
Tai-hsu's on the other hand have done a great deal to revive 
our old relation and our old friendship. Furthermore, we 
have been exchanging students and profeseors between 
our two countries since the war and recently our Chinese 
Government has appointed Prof. Tan Yun-shan as China’s 
cultural and educational representative in India. Now 
that India has bectomc an independrnt country, and China 
has also achieved her own fn^edom after this war, India 
and China should have a closer tie of friendship. I have no 
better words for exivessing my feelings than the words 
which Pandit Nehru has used: 

**And noY the wlipel of fate has turned full circle 
and again India and China look towards each other 
and past memories crowd in their minds; again 
pilgrims of a new kind cross or fly over the moun. 
tains that separate them, bringing their messages of 
cheer and good-will and creating fresh bonds of a 
friendship that will endure.”* —Tiie Discovery of India. 


ANCIENT REFUGE HOUSES IN BRITAIN 

Bt NORMAN HILLSON 


Ore of the most attractive features of nearly every English 
town or village of any antiquity is the row of alms-houses — 
period cottages dating from the time of a generous bequest 
by a contemporary benefactor. At the same time, there 
are a number of larger hospitals for the poor which ore 
worthy of attention, by rcrason of their ancient history and 
their beautiful buildings. 

Let ua start with the Royal Hospital at Chelsea in 
London. It is the W(»rk of Sir Cluristopher Wren, the 
designer of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was 10 yeans in build- 
ing (1682--4692) . From its foundation k has been a 
home for veterans of the w'ors who have fallen on evil 
days, • 

There is a ptcluresquc legend that Nell Gwynne, the 
orange jirl of. Drury Lane, and favpnrite of King 
Qiarles 11 (1660 — 16851 was so moved by the speclaole of 
old soldiers almut London without any means of support 
that she approached her royal lover. 

The IGng said in jest that she could have just as 
much ground as could be enclosed by her handkerchief. 
Nett thereupon tore her handkerchief to bits, thread by 
thread* and found enough silk to endose Uie broadocerage 
gg '^fh|ibaig an which baapital. was bnllL 


Alas! there is no truth in the legend; the only con- 
nection the King had with it was that he laid the found- 
ation stone three years before his death in 1685. 

The buildings contain a hall, a beautiful cbapel, and 
extensive dormitories and recreation rooms for the old 
soldier inmates. The hall is now used as a reading room 
and contains in normal times a varied collection ol 
medals and other military trophies. 

In the chapel arc preserved several of the Eagles 
captured at Waterloo and in the Peninsular War against 
Napoleon. It is almost exactly as Wren left it. 

Today there ore 550 in-pensioners. 'They are familiar 
figures in London in the characteristic long red frock 
costs they wear in summer. 

Just outride the old City of l/mdim wrils is the 
picturesque hospital of the Charterhouse, the survival of 
the original Carthusian foundation established by the 
French knight Walter de Manny in 1371, It b^mO 
a monastery, but was dissolved at the time of the Rrioms^ 
ation in 1536. 

Here Queen Etizaheth lodged in 15S8, hdere her 
coronation the following ydar, and King James I used it 
Cor his court whan he came aouih irem Seorioifed «»W|. 



the hufldliig* wheeqaeBay mra Merited by the lidt tindwred heOdliic «n oiigiiMlIy the hdl ef dw ttaHtd 

eoal merehant Thomas Suttan in 16U» In hia wfll kn Guilds of the Holy Trinity and St, George, ndikh was 

endowed die property as a home lor pensioners and aa founded in 1J83, jUter the Reformation the hnildings 

a schod. were acquired by the famous Earl of Leyoester in Qnemi 

Elhabedi*s relgA (15»-Hie03). Ho 
built the Thdor hospital nrhich Is 
now so familiar a local landmark. 

Lord Leyoester established his 
foundation for a Master and tfweWe 
brethren. Each pensioner was, and 
still is, required to %vear in chapel a 
habit of blne-hlaok, surcharged with 
the heraldic bear and ragged staff of 
the Warwick family with which the 
town has always been associated. 

Ehch brother originally had :to 
prove that he had not more than 
a year of his own before he could be 
elected to the foundation. Also he had 
to come from Warwick. Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Wooten-under* 
Edge, in Warwickshire, or Arlington 
in the neighbouring country of 
Gloucester. Today the brethrmi each 
receive an allowanoe of €80 a year 
and their quarters; 

A little distance from Winchester, 
the ancient capital of England, aet in 
pleasant gardens and amid fields, there 


ine pensionerB were to ne ou in 
number— ^^gentlcmen by. descent and 
in poverty, soldiers who had home 
arms by sea and land, merchanta; 
decayed by piracy or shipiyreck, or 
servants in household to the King or 
Queen’s Majesty.’' The school was 
lor 40 boys. It has grown conrider- 
ably since that. time, and now, in 
its new home in Surrey, is one of 
the most important public schools in 
Kn^iand. 

Until tile outbreak of World War 
n, the Charteihouse still had its 
pensioners in their blaric gowns. 

They were accommodated in their 
rooms, as their founder wished, 

XJnfortnnntely the ancient buildings 
suffered considerably from fire during 
the air raids, but plana are on foot to 
rMstabRsh their home exactly as it 
was. • ■ I ! 

The Midlands town of Warwidc is like great hall of the Bi^ Hospital is sow uaad as u nei^bf 
one of the most perfectly presetted uni writing room 

plsM in the country. Apart &om 

the huge castle, thmre ore aome notalde etturoto, r^paiai ^ U idie audent Hospital of Smut. Ciiosa, Tl^' gfiTiffift 
of fdftificatioiia, a priory, and the two gatea, <, ; tmv^er inay ring the hall gi rim smef gate end be 

The West Gate ia a place of pHgrhwae lor tmvrikKa fCMried widi a piece o! hieeA and a ghaa of fear, log 
beeagmd itiproxfailiyte dm piiffM ditt it the inciBint tsadiriog of this iHki«ae e^fann. 

Honpilil fee impomfiM Thii eeMMAo Jid^^^ It iii perhqpa dm eUom te kind tt dm 




The main entrance and tho fine Doric pordco of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, London, designed W Sir Christopher Wren 

in iaS2 






kli^aom, for it Ml {<ntndod hy Hyde de Blots in 1136 
Inr the relief of **tfalneeft nm, to reduced in strength as 
randy or never te be able to raise themselves without the 
aulstinoe of one atnother.^ 

In 137? Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
re*establislied the Hoaiifital as a '^Brotherhood of Noble 
Poveityi** but the pensioners were drawn lor the most 
iwrt from his own considerable retinue. 


gowns with imninem iBoer Tiiosi 

of the Beaufort foundation have a aoba Cndlhal ted. 

In Windsor Casde inunediatdy opposite the beautifal 
St. George*s Chapel, yon will find a row of charming idd 
Tudor houses. Here live that aelect oommumty known 
at the ^Military Knights oi Windsor.** 

This honourable body of veteran officers has an' ancient 
history, and dates from the same time at the cstaUkhinent 
of the famous Order of the Garter by 



King Edward HI in 1948. 

In those days the kniaihte were 
called the "Milites Pauperea** and the 
King, in making the endowment, used 
these words: 

*Out of great regard he had for die 
miliury honour and those who had 
hravely behaved themselves in bis 
wars, yet chanced to fall intu decay, 
made a provision for their relief and 
comfortable sustenance in old age pro- 
viding lor them in this his foundation.** 

Twenty-six poor knights were origi- 
nally appointed ; they wore a red 
mantle, with the escutcheon of St. 
George. After their election tlioy 
received 12 pence a day, and 40 
shillings a year for other needs, pro- 
vided they fulfilled certain ditiioii. 
They had to pray for the Sovereign 


The Leyoeater Hospital in the city of Warwick ia a fine specimen 
of EUxabethan half-timbered architecture, built in 1371 


and the Knights of the Garter. They 
had to be present each day at High 
Mass, at masses for the Bles^ Virgin, 


It escaped dissolution at the time of the Reformation, 
and continues to fiourish. In 1857 it waa organised on a 
trustee basis. 

At the gateway is the liatchway erected by Cardinal 
Beaufort. Here the beer is dispensed to the Wayfarers in 
horn cups, and Iwead is served on wodden platters which 
were originally made in the hospital by tile pensioners. 

The brethren wear distinctive robes. Those who 
depend on the original charity of de Blois have black 


at vespers and at complin. If they failed in their religious 
obligations, then they lost their 12 pennies a day. 

Since 1833 they have been called sim^y *^Mi1itary 
Knights** and today they are chosen from impoveririied 
senior officers of all three fighting services. They still 
attend services in St. George's Chapel and have spedol 
duties at Garter chapters and other functions. They wear 
a picturesque red tunic, blue overalls and cocked hat 
with rad plume. 
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SiB ^JXmoD Lpm^ostoift, the meet prominent among 
the ereative eduoationaliste of England, wrote in 1M8, 
amidst the bliaaard and horrors of World War II : 

^'Education cannot be completed hyr 18 or 21, 
and by failing to provide adequate facilities for its 
continuance, we deny in practice what we efbm m 
words, tliat it is a life-long process. One of thj^hief 
problems of the day is to make it life-long. Oppor- 
tunities for systematic adult study are needed on a 
wider scale, and these must not- be limited to 1^- 
tures or clames given in ai^hall or schoolroom that 
happens to be available. They must have a *local 
haoitation,’ a focus in the liatin sense of the word, 
a hearth where the fire remains continually lit, ^d 
where education can be more than isolated indivi* 
dual study and becomes a life shared with the others. 
The Educational Settlements which have grown up 
during the century show how such a hearth can bo 
provided.” 

In his well-known book, Educ^on for a World 
Adrift, Sir Richard Tiivingstone condemns in the m^t 
merciless and outspoken way the system of education 
in England with its examinations, specialisations, 
academic snobbery and public school touch-me-notiim, 
with its growing indifference towards history, literature, 
philosophy and fine arts. The harah criticism of the 
author will become a hundredfold true when we turn 
our eyes from England to India, where the basis fior a 
healthy nationalistic education is still to be laid. The 
narrow idea that education is to be got through certain 
approved schools and colleges is so strongly rooted in 
our people. The diplomas, degrees and titles become 
ends in themselves to be worshipped and adored, even 
to the extent of discarding the formation of personal 
character, sense of civic duties and the creative develop- 
ment of personality. 

But today, ibe very fact that even mass-produced 
graduates and the glamorous Europe-returned gcnlle- 
men feel thfsmselves compelled to hunt after jobs for 
a salary equal to, or a little lower than, what the office 
clerks get, has turned out to be a blessing in disguise 
for us to ponder dispassionately the inherent defects of 
our edueati<Hial system and our educated mentality. 
Tlie lack of seU-relianoe, self-respect and national 
pride, the look of will-power, strength of character and 
unlimited, creativity are all . found to be inseparably 
litd^ed up with our present merceiisiy <^ci4km. 
Whatever nd^t have been the causes and r^lts of 
such an education in the past, we are all agreed that 
in India we need the substanoe and not sekablance 
of a healtl)^, national and ereative eduoat^fi^ move 
partiiculariy for the adult population of the’cbuntiy. 
which is umielly Icdt out erf our vast educational papsr 
schemes. 

To supplement and integrate the State schemes of 
natHonal etecatton Jn Eiiilaad, them am separate 
Univenrity of vrhat am known as ”Extc«^ 

mural studies ai^ adult education,^ Then theie am 
msMeiitial eoikiii^ lor aduU adiaoatioii, as the BusMft 


College for both men and women at Oxford, Avoncroft 
College, near Bromsgrove, Worcs, meant specially for 
the agricultural and rural workers and the Woodbrook 
Settlement in Birmingham managed by the Quakers for 
promoting social, religious cmd cultural studies. Non- 
reridential colleges for adult education are numerous in 
England and are spread throughout the country, 
extending up to Wales and Scotland. Of these the 
principal adult educational setUements in London 
which are really doing pioneering work are the City 
Literary Institute, Mary Ward Settlement, Toynbee 
Hall, Walthamatov Educational Settlement, Oxford 



The City Literary Institute, Ixmdon 

and ^Cambridge Settlements in the East End and the 
Working Men’s CoUege, As one who has attended and 
seen something about these settlements from inside, I 
mitft say that the real seminam for the future Peoples* 
Colleges are to be found in those settlo^nts. There 
is hMPdly 0 ^ tra^ of formalities and aoadeMc snobbery 
which is the easentUl pre-requiritc for the and full 
development of humanily in; us. 

' them^ am various voluntiuy oigsausatvocis 

imd associations that am engaged in edueaticn, 
of which special mention should be made of the 
/British tnstiiute of AdiUt Educstibh, tnteraisriohtl 
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Feder^um tt Woikm* IduMtioiMl A«ooUtios, tha Addt JBdmMtioit ■iifc«n«« ««» ^it >>in t 
Nktio^ A*at SchoftHfeioa. Wwket^ Edaeational wed. ^ 

AimeiAtioii and Nationitl Foundation for Adult A great incentire to the AanUi Ti!d«VMtti>H i of the 
Edticatioa. all having their headquartere in l^mdon. common man waa given in Gomany and Italy An-ing 

the reign of the Diotatore; Thw ideal 
wae to give the opportunities to all the 
citisens of the State to enable theon to 
acquire that amount of useful Icnowledge 
that will make them the best citisens 
in their own sense. It may not be out 
of place to mention here the part played 
by the G. I. L. (La gtoventu ilaUam del 
Uttorio) in Italy for the formation of 
the youths of either sex during the last 
decade of the Fascist rule in Italy. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the com- 
mon man gained more knowledge and 
experience about the economic, political 
and social problems of the day from 
those non-academic and popular institu- 
tions than from the recognised schools 
and colleges of the Fascist Statd. The 
State Fducaiion of tho children, of 
the boys and girls should later on be 
integrated by the efficient working of 

The theatre of the CSty literary Inetitute *!“, Edueatioa schemes, which, if 

Fw- AAV A . i a w e . nghtly and intelligently organised, can 

The settlements intended for improvw ’ 

ing the social status of the workers, 
the downtrodden and the unfortunate, 
the countiywlde network of the 
Y. M. C. Aj and the Y. W. C. A>— 
all co-operate and work together for 
the spread d creative education 
among the adult population in 
England. 

Even with the most efficient system 
of getnoral education as they have 
devised in England, challenging and 
cioative minds like Sir Richard 
Livingstone, T. G. Williams, the 
present Principal of the City Literary 
Institute in liondon, are raising their 
voice so that the people of England 
may get freed from the glittering 
hallowness and arrogant snobbery of 
the Public School system and a new 
healthy, creative, national, all- 
sided, and, above all, life-long 
educatiem may be provided for the 
common man in their country. 

W uU the BnnopMik eountries^ perhape tile bea^t not ody the illitcmtes ud .■■'.Ai A Bto d 

awrt in the lidd but even TMvnBnty graduatee and teeacmaed 
of ^parting adult edneation. la tbe beglnaiog of the »»,. . w a™» o imviim 

Boto the Wardha 0«heme and ti» tiatgaat Seheian 
mitiinn Imk k’* OoBafe* foT thdr 1® speak of tha fiee aad SMBptdaofy eduoatioa of ehtidaea- 

qaaUtatively between a «rtain e«a The aollL.]ea^ a^ ie tiaeti 

a?) of the horrors of wm in Norm^, it is known Rii^iard Liyingstone, in his bpok entitled The Futiire 



The comer of the canteen 
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in Xdueaiian aunlyaan this idea; of ^ 

fquitee^ ai it ia faahionafale end myn : 

"To cease eduoation at 14 is as unitttitcal as to die at 
U ” The argom^t holds good if we admit that what is 
physical death to our body that, in reality, is lack of 
education to the mind Obviousbr, it is better to have 
compulsoiy education terminating at the age of 14 than 
to have no education at all. put in a more advanced 
society, os England is supposed to be, that argument 
holds ground as solidly as ever. 



The library 

But in a country like. India adult education will 
have to serve many purposes. Its immediate and 
primaiy aim can be the uprooting of the our^ of 
illiteracy from our land. 'Mass education of the adults, 
if undertaken immediately and wisely organised, can 
prove to be an effective remedy to the menacing cancer 
of illiteracy. Then, it is through bringing together the 
common man of all parts of the country that the living 
communion of minds and hearts takes place. What is 
fruitfully observed in our social clubs, debating and 
discussing groups of bqys and girls, will prove to be 
more fruitful in these adult education centres. 

It goes without saying that higher grades of Adult 
Education eiasses and courses ^ven in advanced 
educatioiwl settlements, os the City Literary bstitute 
or Maiy Ward Settlement in London, can profit also 
the University graduates. Time will not be wasted, and 
we discover that there is always aomethiug new and 
fresh to team from those grand, living social and human 
phenomena, idiiefa ale alowly being diaebvemd, InalyBed, 
classified and isleiprit^ the intar- 

actiim of the members and associates of tile aduft 
eduoathmal dattlements. 

Another veqr important aim of sueh ediieatiomal 
resident is to provide a^peripdio m^on 

and for arovhem and men ol aedah 

aofi% 4^^ Wudlof l^.wndd 

today. Karl Maamh^, the dialmgiilabed eoei^ogist, 
aeys : will become nrore and mme a ifumtion 

whether something corresponding to tiie monastic 


esclusion, some fonn of complete or temporary with- 
draws! fromi the affairs of the world, will not be one uf 
the great remedies lor the dehumanising effects of n 
civilisation of busybodies." These scttlementB thus 
meet the profoundly human needs and creative urges 
for men and women who, unfortunately, fall a victim 
to the grinding wheds oi the .machine civUisatiioin. 

Dr. H. C. Dent, a man whose realistic approach 
towards modem life is as keen as it is critical and 
sympathetic, in his book entitled A New Order in 
Bngliak EdimUon, says : "Men and wonnen must have 
in future the opportunity to apply themselves un- 
interruptedly for a Bufiiciently long period of time to 
eiploration of a selected field of knowledge, mastery 
of a desired ddll, or enjoyment of a worthwhile form 
of recreation. Only thus can they be enabled to meet the 
ever'^nore exacting conditions of life in a modem 
industrialised mciety. 

*The nearer we approach to full democracy 
more niuncrous and more responsible wifi grow the 
common obligations of citisen^ip. The peiiodio with- 
drawal of the worker from the daily round and common 
task, that he may examine thoughtfully and objectively 
the nature of the socicly in the governance of which 
he takes so active a part will become more and more 
a neccBfflty if muddle and mismanagement are to be 
avoided.” 



, The gymnasium 

, Whatever the final form of national educatbnal 
Plan for Free India and the provisions therein for the 
furthc^ttoe of voMtional training is going to be, adult 
eduoa^, dirough residential or non-residential settle* 
peendes^ colleges, adult education centres, musk 
4it part of our national life. They 

beebtiae bettiW and more efficient centres for creative 
edugaiioa than the appioved channels of the university 
lyUI^bvs gystem. They are enterprising esperiments 
worth upon, for the future ^ In^ will 

dfpmid np(W the sort of edueationMN give to 
^w. In the great nattonAufiffing task 
that awaits us creative education throntfi eraative 
channels will be next in impoHanoe to the heatthy 
economic development of the nation. 



BOLVmO HOUSING SHOHtiUliE IN UtlTAlN 

Facloty-ttade Steel Houei 

Bt PHILIP MURRAY 


bt Creat Biltain today plans are fast materiaiHsiiig for m 
huge co-ordinated hiUding programme. There will first 
be an emergency period of two years during which the 



Hie ext^or of a factory-'Uiode house fitted with ample windows with 

steel frames 


can be tmmed out as qoiddy as airplane and tank parts 
have been during the war. 

Although famfiies will Jive in these bouses only until 
they can find more permanent homes^ 
no effort has been spared to provide 
them with all the benefits of modem 
science while keeping the tent as 
low as possible, and well within 
the means of oven the poorest 
workers. 

Although tlie house is small-^it 
covers an area of but 616 square 
feet~-4t contains a living room 14 
feet 3 inches by 10 feet U inches; 
two bedrooms each 12 feet 5} inches 
by 10 feet IJ inches; a kitchen 10 
feel 2i inches by 7 feet 34 indies; 
a bathroom, separate W. C., and a 
storage shed. 

The house has been planned to 
give maximum areas to the rooms 
by avoiding corridorB. Opening off 
the entrance hall are the kitchen, 
bathrocm and W. C. One of the 
bedrooms opens off the kitchen, the 
other -off the living room. The 
Jiving room and kitchen are en 
suite, separated by a glazed screen 


acciimulaicd and urgent demands 
wiH be met, and tlien a Ukyeat 
schedule of rapid building. One 
mtUion homes must pe built during 
the first two years of peace in 
Europe. 

The builders that remain will not 
he able to build more than 300,000 
tradiUonal brick houses during this 
period. A new technique of build- 
ing was required to bridge the gap, 
so the British Covernment has 
decided that bdf a milUon tern- 
pomry houses must be mass-pro- 
duced in iactories—diouses. diat can 
be put up quioldy by trained men 
without retaHing in any way the 
12-ycar plan for djDOO^QOO tradi- 
tional brbrk houaea* \ ^ 

Tens of thousanda tOjiD and 
wraen have beooiUe aocbsMied 
during the war to . working with 
ated of wldch tbeie will be a 
surplus at soon as the munitions programme ia cut. The In the oemre of which it a glazed dtoor^ giving , mi tepaoh 
protoMO of British Govsrnio^*i omergeiicy house sioa of opace end ItdL 

‘ riiOift d iMi e, been dMiHiiii to use steel so narti that for after the war It wflL bi 



The eontfoiitble interior of tiw liring room 





<fAetdt to otetlii {tiniitiiiei the 
hifo ImlU hr eerad fittings^ Todiiy 


of this bottio 
'fittings woold 



This plan ehows the sensible use made of the area allotted and the 
compact arrangement of the donieetic offices 


be worth nearly fllOO if they could be boudtt Young 
houfiewivcs who have seen the prototype have all praised 
these fittings, whicli are, perhaps, the outstanding 
feature of the house. Indeed, it is in the interior of the 
bouse, rather than in the shell, that factory production 
has rendered its greatest service. 

The two partitions between the kitchen and the first bed- 
room, and between the living room and the second bed« 
room, are oiranged as oupboards> On the kitchen side 
diere is a larder with divided hotimntal shelves. The 
lower shelves are for dry goods, and the upper shelves 
have been ventilated for the storage of perisludde foods. 
There is . a second built-in cupboard on the kitchen side 
lor farocnns and other loose kitchen equipment. Between 
die two cupboards is a hinged iaUe, wbiob folds 
vertically against the partition when not in use. AU these 
cupboii^ are^made oi pmoed steeL 

On dm bedroom side of this partition dieta Is a 
fttU^bdllte hanidiigV wardrobe, with horiapntal hanging 
zaiL and a short enphoard; shelved lor oonlaiidiig potacaisl 
linen. Ihe hediQom aide of this .unit has mahogany |dy- 
wood pcnsli m the deora, adiioh are ftamed in sieelL The 
ahehea ire eieeL 

the cgphoaid ul^ beiweeh the living aoen^ ^ond 
bedrsoil is Idio In itee), wtdi plyii^ pandii Ih . 
froBta.\ On ^ IMug room tide la a ihdved cui- 
beard with three dtiwm itademeadi, and on Ufe bed- 
room side are three oupboards-HiBe Imr eoiledi 
one to serve as a wardnhe and the ddrd ior eban ^iaant 

the matillon hetewen the haduoooi and tbe UMpon 
oonedds a m ec h a tifam : wMtfii la • wWdo wf mim 


On the kitdien aide there is a oomhtned assemUed 
eoeker, aiidc wHh two draining hoards, and refrigerator, 
with drawers and cupboards below« On 
die bathroom side, the hath and com* 
bined dothes-washing boiler and band- 
washing bowl are built into the steel 
unit. The hot and cold water pipes 
and waste pipes are in the middle of 
this unit, together with the hot water 
circulating cistern. 

Water is heated hy a boiler fixed to 
the back of the heating stove in the 
living-room. This rtove burns either 
coal, cdte or anthracite. An electric 
immersion heater, thermostadcally con- 
trolled, is also fixed in the cistern to 
heat about seven gallons of water when 
the living-room fire is not in use. The 
living-room stove also heats tiie kitehen 
and liedrooms by hot air ducts between 
the walls of the various rooms. ' 

The metliod of construction of these 
houses has been planned so that over 
90 per cent, of the woric is done in 
the factory. Tbe wooden fioors are in 
sections, screwed direct to sheet 
steel joists. TOe wOlls aye ; in panels 



J The; bathroom aide, wbM has bath, basin and 
id^eo-Washiag bo^ bliilt ffith ^e aleal wall 

pt oqM wlddis (eom^ . at dm comets) into whicb 
CBu Ipdli dm sflMl<»fEim wiadomk tbe pAjarik i»e 



Mi m mtm mm m amm m 


Ml on « iheet'itMi liU, nt the 8oor kvdL and between The, nof, iritched U d|‘ dege^ % tgwod flolal 
ainflar wiical oomcr and iBkldle poeta. Three borimmttl joieU at eanties omef|wn«&ng to tbe addfik o! the teaD 
itod 4at$» tho top, centre end bottom, are in the pandi. Theae jobte have their bottom meiobera presied 
thlokncM of the waB* The eeetiona are tightened up by in ang^e form at the ceiling leyd and at the ihp following 

meana of eted wedges at die ends of these flats. At the the rake of the roof, the andes taking the sheet metal 

Jointa of the eecdoos special mastic seatings are inserted ceiling and roof respectivdy* The steel ceOing is plain, 

to ensure perfeetly weathertight joints. but the steel roof ia swaged to obtain rigidity. Capping 

ia placed ezternaDy at the joints of each section and 
adequate longitudinal sted bracings are introduced at 
the centre of the Above the ceiling levd placed 
ahtminittm foil mounted on timber frames similar to the 
wall pandi. 




The kitohen aide, with a combined unit eom- 

5 rising cooker, refrigerator, aiuk with two 
raining-boarda, drawers and eupboatds and 
saucepan rack 

The walls are built on the sandwich principle. The 
eatemal side is sheet*sled, swaged to provide. atiflneH, 
and coated with flocculent anti-drum matcrid on the 
inside to prevent noise. Internally, the wall is lined with 
ated in the kitchen, batliroom, W.C. and ball, and else- 
where designed to receive plyboard or any on a lldit 
timber frame, and faced on either side widi aluminium 
M, Tins ghea the waB a resistance to heat ^nlent 
to an 11 inches cavity brick waB. 


The bed-room cup-boards of pressed steel with 
mahogany plywood panels 

The Bted is bonderised, primed and painted, except 
the roof, which is bonderised, primed and tar-sanded 
externally, which gives adequate protection from rusting. 

The site work of erection is reduced to the mini- 
mum. Prior to delivery of the emergency factory-made 
house, a concrete slab is laid and tarred on the top 
surface, and the necessary services and drains are put 
in. Afterwards the floor sections are laid and bolted 
together on top of the concrete, and the end walls and 
side walls are positioned, wedged and bolted, working 
fiom one end of the structure. The porUtiona, cupboards 
and kitchen unite are placed in position before the waBs 
are erected. The pladng of the roof, bearing on riie outer 
wuBs and riie internal cental spine waB, is the last 
constiuotional operaiion. The bouse hA been designed to 
meet an famnedUte requirement, and iu life wiB be 
limited by lioenee. 
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8ATYA fJLkKAm H*, ^..V' 
fajwrfatfMent, Arcfaeol^ mi AH Mmm, imP^ 


Tbs *ro8e pink’ oify of Jaipur, Uterally known m tho 
City of Victory, owiea its existence to Maharaja fiawai 
Jai Singh II. In other words, it may be said that the 
city derives its name from the famous Jai Singh who 
ruled from- 1699*1743. He was the king to stand by 
tlic son of Prince Azam-sliah in the struggle for the 
Empire on the death of Aurungzeb and to drive tlie 
Moghuls out uf Jaipur. 

The present city of Jaipur was founded by him 
in the year 1728. The city, surrounded as it is on the 
north and east by rugged hills crowned with forts, 
is enclosed by a crenellated wall with seven gate- 
ways in- it. This place is the pleasant- healthy capital 
of one of tlie most prosperous independent States of 
Hajputana. It is a veiy big and important commer- 
cial centre with all possible amenities of life In it. The 
crowded streets and markets arc lively and picturesque. 
The city ia remarkable for the width and regularity 
of its main streets. It is laid out in its rectangular 
blocks and ia divided by cross streets into sue equal 
portions. 

The giundeur and beauty of the city very well 
speak of tlie material improvements in modem civi- 
lisation, which mainfest themselves in Metail in the 
elegant style of town-planning found in Jaipur. But 
the fame of the city does not out-shine the grandeur 
of the State. The State of Jaipur, needless, to say, is 
the most progressive State of Rajputana and it, just 
like Us city, is magnificent both from> within and 
without. It has a glorious past— the past on which 
its beautiful present is based' and also a promising 
future it is destined to be. Here an attempt will be 
n^Ade to reconstruct its past cn the basis of what has 
been found in the State. This would enable us to see 
Jaipur through the various periods of Indian history. 
Here its place in' Hindu India up to 1000 Aj).) 
has been discussed. 

The State of Jaipur was known as Amber in 
medieval times. Bui its ancient name in Afafspodesh. 
AcQQr<ting to Father Heras, a noted historian from 
Boinl^y, the place may rightly be called the land of 
the Meenas or the place of IB^ish. It is interesting to 
note that both meena and tnatepa mean onp and the 
same thing, i-e.^ fish. This place-name is famQUs in the 
Mahabharata, for it was here jlhat the ^ve Pandayas 
came id r^de in disguise after they had compjet^ 
twelve years' of ' their emle. In epic times Matejya* 
<3^ had its csjutal at fairat— a viltfqm hi Ac ter* 
ritoty. of the State, and commonly known ay ‘Virnt- 
nogai^ of the Mafa^^ 

^ Besides the epic em«]^ in, question, the Rajput 
eVid^ee on' the .Kistdiieii^ of the .place jsaciflbei 
Wit .Ae itaxay nWae.,'^ 


whosfi is the present chief fiis ttij^nsis itahiift 
rajadhimi. fawai Man Shigh Bahadur, ruled over this 
State of Jaipur since Ae time the place was known 
as Dbundhar. 

Archaeological finds at Bairh, Bairat and other 
places reveal to us that traces of pre-historic civilisa- 
tion are to be found in this part of the country. We 
are indebted ,tp Rai Behadur-D. R. Sahai for Ac 
formation that the valley of Bairat was inhabited by 
iman even during pre-hisioric times and that it is older 
than Ae epics. The chert flakes and cores discovered 
in one of Ae rough4>uilt stone platforms in Ais valley 
and on the lower terrace of the adjoining hill olpsely 
resemble these found on the chalooliAic sites in the 
Indus Valley. The parallel walls found at RaiA- by 
Dr. K. N. Puri appear to be but models of Ae 
parallel walls excavated at Harappa and MoheAilMlaro. 
That Aeir purpose must have been .to serve u 
foundations for floors to prevent the possibility exf 
their sinking is evident from- their use at Aese places. 

Again, the cult of .Nature or MoAer Qoddess, 
the representations of which are to be fotuid in clay 
here in quite a good number,, has its origin in the 
hoary past. 

This deity played a supreme role in Ae rejUigiot^ 
of the Indus Valley people, and also in Ae chal* 
colitliic civilisation. It is interesting to imte that the 
representations of Ae Goddess similar to Aose found 
at Rairh and other places in Jaipur State have been 
found in Balucliistan, Iran, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
the Balkans, Syria, Palestine, Crete and Egypt, 

It appears that Ae cult of Ae Goddess found to 
have been in existence in the State in the preJustorio 
times must have been widespread before Ae advent 
of the Aiyaas and also alter it. It was so deep-rooted 
that it got assimilated in Vedic religion and the oult 
of the ear A goddess came to be known as the cult ol 
Shakii later on. 

We do not find many traces of Vedic dyiU 
isationi here and we find little to record of what 
appertained to Aose times. The literary evidenoe 
of Ae epics, no doubt, comes to our rescue in An 
pQs^Vedic era and we are able to connect \9ert|At 
courses of . events with Ae period of epics in our 
countxy's history. 

TW present Mnl^nraja, an illundrious descendant 
of Ae^cKhwAa .clan of Ae Kshatriya as be isi^' 
bWomW,! hikq'r^Uy speaking, cottMted with Kusa 
-j-Ae,.^qsebiid, eon of Rama., ^e <fai KarA^waha le 
^ corrfatad form qf Ae word KuWwaha. 8inM 
K^h 1 ^ his fatl^r Raxhn Chandra wwo known as 
^jfryaiWBshJ figures^ Ae pjTMni ruler, and his ancesUms 
taWng to the jSAchhwafa 

.-Ai .MdidWWl 'dBWM bf :tfa 





aecond fiart.of the 6pic8» the Mahabharata, we &nd 
that the first hietori^' evdut we have kaowledfe of 
(from literaiy aouroea) is the great war foog^t 
between the Kauiavaa and the Pandavaa on the battle- 
fidd of Ktihikahetfii. A scene of this historical drama 
was enacted in the vicinity of this city of Jaipur. 

In the north of Jaipur is a place known as Bairat. 
Tho five famous Paudavas after their wanderiugs 
in the land of Rajputuna and during the closing 
period of twelve months of their exile, arc described to 
have concealed Ihcmscdves in this region in the guise 
of menial servants. Thus the Stale afforded shelter to 
the Paudava brotlicrs in times of trouble. The place 
is also associated with the epic period in the sense 
that the vicious Kichak with his hundred kinsmen 
was killed by the great warrior Bheem Sen here. 

Again, this place better known as Viral in the 
Epics, was attacked by the illustrious king Duryodhan 
and his mighty army. The latter was forced to admit 
defeat. Tills place not only witnessed concealment of 
the Pahdavas and the bloody war between Duryodhan 
and Arjun but also the happy union of the Princess 
Uttara and the famous hero Abhimanyu. In this way 
the three great events of the Mahabharata are con- 
nected with Bairat— a place situated in the Jaipur State. 

The State continued to play an important part in 
the histoiy of the Buddhist period as well. 

The terracotta sealing which has been found at 
Sambhar possesses in it the principal impression of 
pupa (sacrifical post) surrounded by railings. Tho 
well-known TJjjain eynibol consisting of a cross with 
balls attached to each arm with the Prakrit legend 
Imdasamaaa (ix, of Indra Barman) inscribed on the 
opposite side in Brabmi characters, is of the 3rd cen- 
tuiy B.C. At Nagar in the south of Jaipur near 
Sambhar and at Bairat have been found traces of 
the Buddhist monasteries, which present in them 
Hinayana symbols. 

In the Mauryan times Bairat of the Jaipur State 
was in a flourishing state, for we find an inscription of 
Asoka ascribed to this place. The text of the inscrip- 
tion deals with certain principles of Dhamma and it 
is a matter of great pride that the place was deemed 
suitable for an edict here by the great King Asoka. 

At Babhroo too, ilie present Bbabroo on the 
Ambi*r-Pavta road, another edict has also been found. 
The existence of two edicts of the great Asoka amply 
illustrates the importance of the State in tiie Mauiya 
period. At a distance of twenty-fiye miles to the 
«6uth of Jaipur, we find a , place called. Chatsu or 
Chaksu. Dur histoiy records tLit the place of Chaksu 
belongs to a contemporary or immediate ancestor of 
Vikramaditya— the founder of the famous .Vikrama 
Era— the era used by the Pandits even nfw in all 
astronomical and ajrt;roloineal calculations.. We are, 
thus taken back to B.C. fi5-fi7, the starting point of 
the Vikrama Sambat as it is cslledL 

The finds of tho exeavatibn at Bairat include a 

Of goilDl fkicb iSb troth Oisek and ^ISfido, 


The Greek coins indude one ol SsIkddeB (siM 
140 B.C.), the last Greek King of Baotria; m of tim 
Indo-Gredc King ApoUodotos; Ifi coins (of vaiioai 
types) of Menander, one of Antialkidae, two of Her- 
maios and four of the same king alone. 

^ese coins dearly show that Bairat and the 
country round it formed part of the Greek dominions. 
Menander was probably the Indo-Oreek ruler to 
come down up to Rajputana and it is due to it that 
sixteen out of the twenty-eight coins of the clam 
belong to his coinage. These coins also provide 
authentic evidence of die continuation of the Buddhist 
establislimcnt on the Bijak ki Pahari until about 
50 AD. I; 

The two Yupa pillars found at Bamala and sup- 
posed to be of the 4th century AD. give us a glimpse 
of the importance of the State even in those early 
years of the Christian Era. Several such memori^ 
Yupa piyars were already known, i.e., two from 
Mathura, two from Nandoa (in the Udaipur State) ; 
three from the Badva (in the ICotah State); one 
from' Bijaya Gadh (near Bayana), a fragmentary one 
at Nagori and some in the island of Borneo. 

The portable antiquities found at Sambhar and 
Bairat reveal to us that the State of Jaipur continued 
to play an important part in the history of Hindu 
India. The |^umber of coins of the Indo-Oreek kings 
and the Gupu Emperors found at these places is suffi- 
ciently large and very well testifies to the importance 
of tho State in those bygone days. Again, copper and 
iron objects revealed to us by the excavations &t 
Sambhar, Bairat and Rairh reflect the culture of the 
State in those ancient times. Some of these towns in 
those times were well-planned and were great indus- 
trial centres and their artisans specialised in the 
manufacture of ornamental pottery, conch and steatHo 
objects and the cutting and polishing of such hard 
stones as cornelian, white, crystal etc., the specimens 
of which have been brought to light by the exoava* 
tions. r 

As to religious faith it is almost certain that 
the inhabitants of the State in the major port of the 
period of Hindu India remained ardent adherents of 
the orthodox Brahminical faith and pottery tablets 
with mythological and other subjects throw Wellcome 
light 6n the subject. 

Thus up to the latter half of the 7th century AD., 
the State seems to have shared the attitude of tolera- 
tion in religion and different faiths were allowed due 
honor and recognition in some form or other. All 
this is testified to by the Jbtmous Cfiunese pilgrin 
Yuan Chwang, who in the course of his wandering ia 
quest of truth, happened to see personsUy and also 
to record them in ih memoiis. 

In Bamala has also been found, in a small potteiy 
jar, a hoaid of ancient coi^ whi^ include in them 
90 Indo-Sassanian coins of the 7th or 8th eentuiy AJ[k. 
The exMdence of the flssssidtn head on the ebmio 
and mi imapiiM to W the tt 
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«itb w fcttendttt on eithor ad» of tho altar la •> 
inteMtiog 

Tbe part played by the State in the 7ih and the 
Sth ceatufy ia not only teatified to by theee eoiaa but 
also by other finds at Sambhar. The Devayani Tank 
at Sambhar is credited with a temple attached to it 
belonging to about 10th century AJ>. A number of 
black stone images found in this tank can be seen in 
the Jaipur museum'. Thus it is almost clear that 
Sambhar was the first capital of the Imperial Chauhan 
kings of North India and continued to be so up to 
the year 1108. 

The city of Amber, the third capital in succession 
of Jaipur State, is l>c]icvcd to have been founded in 
the 10th ccntuiy AJJ. 

: 0 : 


Tbe iasoiiiption below the two armed . figures of 
Oenapati runs in seven lines and is dated, Friday the 
11th of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada Sambat 
JiOll. The period of ike 10th oentuty AJ). is impor- 
tant in the history of Jaipur. The old place-name of 
Jaipur, Dhundhar, seems to iiave changed with the 
change of dynasties during this century. It waa in the 
year 060 that this place was conquered by Sodh Deoji 
and his son Dhuleraiji or Dulharai ji , ICacUhwaha, who 
rulfd over Narwar then. Sodh Deoji conquered Dausa, 
Khoh, Manch, Jomwa Ramgarh and occupied the whole 
of Dhundhar. 

Thus the first phase of the history of the Slate 
and its environs comes to an end. 


HlNDU.»fUSLIM AMITY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDU 

By Prof. K. B. VYAS, m.a., fji.ajs. 


Im the present days of Hindu-Muslim tension it is most 
refreshing lo turn the pages of Indian history and study 
. striking instances of amiable relations between Hindus 
and Muslims in early times. For tliis purpose the early 
mediaeval period before the Muslim conquest (t.e., 
from 0. 1000 to C. 1200 A.D.)' is most suitable, when 
India was a mosaic of many Hindu states and Muslims 
had settled in several parts as traders and citisens. The 
Muslim contacts and settlements took place in Gujarat 
(and Western India) earlier than in mo»t oj the other 
provinces”; so we shall confine ourselves mostly to tbe 
study of the conditions in Gujarat. Gujarat was, during 
this period, at the height of its glory under the Solanki 
and Vaghela kings. Wc shall base our study solely on 
the records of Muslim historians and works of Muslim 
scholars. 

India was celebrated for its riches from very early 
times. An Arab traveller described India to Hadrat 
Umar (7th contuiy AD.) thus : 

**Its rivers are pearls, its mountains are rubies, 

and its trees arc perfumes.’*” 

Mahanagar, the capital of Balhara, the Rastrakuta 
king of Manyakheta, was called ’’the city of gold” by 
Arab travellers.” India was famous for its perfumes, 
musk, sandal, ivory, aguru sticks, camphor, spices, fine 
muslins, velvet, diamonds and other precious stones, 
pearls, eocoanuts, and various other things.” ’This 

1. Sind WH. indeed, ebnqiierad by Midininauid 'bln Kuim in 
71S A.D. B«t it wu monsiwnd by tbe Bindw by abeot tb« 9tb 
Mntwy A.D. 

2. la# Snt noMiae in Hlndn Indie (ontaldo Sind, irtm ten 
vie Mnelte rale dnrlng thie period) vni built near Broaeb In GnjM** 
bf UUMm, tbe Abbaalde rolec el Sind, in 7» A.D. Vldn 4nb Am 
teruibn SeetboMlfii (Hindi) by Menlene Sayyid SnUynan Nadvi. 
Taunlated by Bobu Bamcbandm Vama. and pnUlthed by HIndnataai 
Aeidemy. Pnyag. UJP., IMO. p. IS. 

8, of Abu. Hanlfa DfavsI. p. 881. eitad hf 

8bd«l. dl.. p. 48. 

4. 4Nft*d.|SrM. p. 1st; ailed By Nadvi. ». elf., p. 78. 

: a. Ifwlvl pp. cR.. p. 81 Hindi (US A. 0,) nA Mprl C1H9 
M.) ta>« mM fk. fNMMT .1 CMtar, m»,n> 


attracted numeroua Arab traders to trade witii sad 
settle in India. 

India had also considerable import trade with the 
neighbouring countries. It imported wine from £gypt« 
silk-clothes, chamois-skin, skins for jackets, swords 
and other things froin Rome, rose-water from Persia 
and dates from Basrah. Hindu traders had settled 
large numbers in Sairaf, a port in Iraq, in the 9th 
centuiy.” 

There was a brisk trade ^between Indian ports like 
Cambay and neighbouring countries like Iran during 
this period. The Iranian port of Ublah near Basrah 
on tlie Persian gulf was the most important port for 
merchant-ships sailing to and from India, Ublah’s sea- 
borne trade with India was so heavy that it was con^ 
sidcred by Arabs an out-post * of India.* Similarly 
the ports of Basrah and Ormua derived considerable 
revenue from custom levies on oncrchanWihips coming 
from India.” 

Indian trade attracted numerous Arabian mer- 
chants who came and settled in India as traders. Thtm 
developed several large settlements of Arabian and 
Iranian traders 4>n the west coast of India, noted' ^ 
Arab travellers who visited India during the 0th and 
subsequent centuries.” It will be interesting to haat 
their testimony regarding the treatment of ^ these 
Muslim traders by Hindu rulers and people. * 

6. Vida p. 281; clte^ by Nadvi. ap. cU^ p. 88; 

and Abu Znyd HaMU SayraCa travels. j>. 46; oiled by Nnjlvl. 
op. oR., p. 7L 

7. Ai*abA6ar*»t-iaieeI of DIuwarJ. p. 133; cited bf Nadvi. op. oR., 
p. 48. 

a Nadvi, op. cR.. p. 44. 

a. Rataainaidrao Jote. Khmnbhatno ItihaM (GiOlinti). ISBS, 
pp. 107.186. 

NOTE i Huelln lolUefnonte are Iwovn to bairo .Oourlebed bi 
Coyioo (7tb century. Sib oantuiy A.D*). Malabar (Cram 9lh eontpey 
A.D.). Sainwr in the Unfdorn of Uut Balhara (from 9ib oontory A.D.f, 
Thom (IStb century Dvaincaittadn in Sw prcaant Myeovc Staim' 
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l!hi$y u$,tliat the treatment of the Muetim 
eetUers in Gujairat and elaewhere by the Hindu ruleri 
and people waa always insiy iind and generous. 
Suleyman Sawdagar (851 AJD.) the first Arab travel- 
ler, whose account has come down to us, writes in 
his SikUa-tut^Tawankh that Balhara, the king of 
Konkan, was exceptionally kind to the Arabs. A1 
Masudi (915 AD.), the author of Maruj^wi-Zahab, 
which is practically a history of Islam, states how 

the officer ruling: over Cambay Vas kind to 

strangers, Musalmans and people of other faiths/*^ 
He further informs us how Uie Rastrakuta king, whose 
rule then extended over the western coast from 
* Cambay to Konkan ^'favours and honours the Musal- 
mauB and allows them to have <niiOfiqucs and assembly 
mosques.*' Al Istakhri (951 AD.), the author of 
Kitab-al-AgaUm and KiU^-^iUMaaalik-wa dIrMamalik, 
tells us that "in the Konkan were many Musalmans, 
over whom the Balhara (t.e. the Rastrakuta King) 
appointed m one but a Musalraan to rulc.'*^ *rhu8 
the Rastrakuta kings treated foreigners and especially 
the Arabs with consideration and respect and appointed 
magistrates from among themselves to adjudicate 
disputes according to Musalman law. 

This toleration shown to their religion both by 
the Hindu kings and jjeoples in Western India struck 
Arabs more than anything else. And tliis was a 
feature not peculiar to Western Indian kingdom 
alone; it was a universal chaructoristic of entire India. 
AJ Biruni (973—1048 A-Q.) records that "in the 9th 
centuiy when the Hindus recovered tiindan (Banjan 
in Sind) they spared the assembly mosque where long 
afterwards the faithful congregated on Frida 3 rB pray- 
ing for their Khalifah without hindrance.”*® This 
is also attested to by Bilasuri (in Faluhral^Buldan) 
who states that the Hindu kings, after their rccon- 
quest of Sind, treated their Muslim subjects well 
and allowed the mosques to remain in situ.** Intoler- 
ance or religious bigotism seems to have been 
imknown then, for it is recorded that Muhammad 
Bin Kasim did not de.'^troy the Buddhist temple in 
Sind when he conquered Sind, and the famous temple 
of Multan remained unmolested during the period of 
Arab occupation, and Arab travellers loved to visit 
it.” Another Arab historian, Al Idriai” (end of tbe 
11th ccntuiy) says : 

* j* __ 

10. B»mb«y CauUwr, Vol. 1. ?i. 1. 1096. p. S14. 

11. I6U., p. sas. 

13. ibid,, p. 830. 

18. ibid., p. S80. 

IC •p. eit,t p. 10* 

15. Ntfdwi, op. cU.. p. 108. 

16. OAer Anb liaveller* who vlotted India during thla poriod 

uci Aho Zayd Hautt Satraft (077 A.D.). Abn Dalf Mnaiar bin 
Muhalhll Yambul (913 A.D.). and Ibn-l-fUuka] (M3.79 A.D.), « 
ttiiKhaat' of Itandwl whom btakhri had met to todia. Htvkal iraa, 
pmkapa. toe Onfi Arab writer to prapare n m«p of hidto. eatimattof 
too lanstb AlMdi of the eottntry end J^tim oo It eltiaa and 
plkoea ^ Sletaj^n to Cu]ani. Botoarl IfntMdial (008 A.D.), too 
writer '' ft lfe*ernaaW.ef«lijm lellooa Htrtsal, to 

Itoio* lie, Ub llaokal. hit '4fwinnd too seegripby '—4 mwd* ef' 


^*The IndiaBs are natuxaSy to 

and in their actions never depart from it, 
reputatinn of good faith, boneety, and, fideKty tp 
Ibeif engagements brings strangers flooki&g to their 
country and aids its prosperity.*’” 

This kind troatment of the Muslim communi^ 
characterised the entire period of Hindu rule io 
Gujarat and elsewhere. It was a result of the Hindu . 
tradition of hospitality and a keen sense of justice. 

An incident has been recorded by a Muslim 
historian, which will fully bear out the extent of 
justice meted out to the small, struggling Muslim 
community by such a great sovereign of Gujarat like 
Jay^mhadeva Solauki. Muhammad ’U'fi the com- 
piler of Jami^*u4 Hikaynt (1211 A.D.), who resided 
at Delhi in the time of Emprror Altamish, relates the. 
following stoiy, which he had lieard in Cambay, 
about tlie keen sense of justice of king Jiiyasimhadeva 
Bolanki of Gujarat.” 

In Kambayai {i,e, Cambay) resided a number of 
Sunni Musalmans. There was al.«o a body of fire- 
worshippers there. In the reign of Jayasingh there 
was a mosque and a minaret from which the summons 
to prayer wore cried. Once the fire-worshippers insti- 
gated the Hindus to attack the Musalmans, and the 
minaret was destroyed, the mosque burnt, and the 
Musalmans oppressed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a Khatib or reader of 
the Khuiba, by name ’Ali went to Nahrwala (i.s, 
Anahilvad Patan, the capital of Gujarat in the Pre- 
Muslim period) to complain to the king. As the 
courtiers did not pay any attention to him, he saw 
the king, wlieti he was going out for hunting, and 
placed in his hand a Kasiiki composed in Hindi 
(Gujarati?) verse, slating "the whole case. The king 
heard the complaint and placed '.\li in the charge of 
a servant, ordering him to take the greatest care of 
him. The king rcttirncd, made over the temporal 
charge of the government to the mini&4.er, on the 
pretext timt he wanted to spend three days in the 
harem in seclusion, during which period he must not 
be disturbed. 

Then he mounted a dromedary, travelled to 
Catmbay in the space of one nigiit and one day, diih 
guised himself as a tradesman and made enquiries in 
the market as to the truth of Khatib’s complaint. He 
then Icamt that the Muhammadans were unjustly 
haraased without any ground. He then filled a vessel 
with sea-water and immediately returned to Nahar- 
wala (i.e. Anahilvad), which he entered on the third 
night from jus departure. 

The next' day he held the court and directed ffio 
Khatib to. state his grievance. Some of the offleen 

litdto. (Cf. Iliidwi. 9 /h diu, 84*38), Tb«M timdlm btv« tttohtaii 
Mbtiuatol to add to tb9 plctvn pf pdlUiMl aad aoplal o abUto to to 
bdto. dpiddipd hr btotoriMit Ukp Muudi, Binui Md UffaL 

17. S. 0., ». 811; Elliot and nowtoii. akldry of ^ ot tali 

by to alto VoL 1867. p. 83, 

18, W. a XUlPt. J7to«rp ^ Jodim oi told bjr to ami 
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ofdi^r^d his Vater^trihr to s^v« the tnrter-p'ot df 
osa-water and asked the ofl&cen to dnAk frbm it. The 
king then told them that he had travelled to Caanbay 
to make personal enquiries as to the truth of the 
complaint, and learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed. It was his duty, he said, to see that all 
his subjects were afforded such protection as would 
enable them to live in poaoe. He then gave orders 
that two leading men from Bf^ahmins, fire-worshippers 
and others should be punished. He gave a lac of 
baloiras to enable the Muslims to rebuild the mosque 
anc^ minarets. He also granted to Ali four articles of 
dress. 

During the succeeding period of Vaghela rule 
(13th century A.D.) protection whs granted to all 
traders without distinction of caste or creed.” In 
Crtmbay iheie was- a flourishing Muslim community. 
Ilm Batutah (1377 A.D.), the author of 'A;a'i6-of- 
Aafar, who visited India la tor, states that there were 
mmiy beautiful mosques in C'ambay and a majority 
of its foreign traders wore Musalmans. Even in Sotn«- 
nath Patan, one of the holiest places in India, the 
Muslims wore able to build a mosque with the help 
of eminent local Hindu citizens, and endow land and 
other property for ita maintenance (1261 A.D.). 
Pilgiims to Mecca were given all facilities, and TOen 
they embarked from Cambay a strong fleet guarded 
them against coastal pirates. This was appreciated 
by the Muslim coniimunity. A story is related about 
how Vastupala (C. 1186 AD.--1210 A.D.), the erudite 
minister of the Vaghela King Viradhaval of Gujarat 
treated the mother of Mu'iz-ud-din (Qutb-ud-din or 
Alt.amish?), the Muslim Emperor of Delhi with kind- 
ness and respect, when she was sailing for Mecca on 
Hajj pilgrimage. He also presented her a beautiful 
•marble torana (arched pon'h or gateway) for croctiou 
at the entrance of the holy place at Mecca. The 
Emperor touched by this kindness, maintained very 
friendly relations with both the King and the sunister 
of Gujarat, and even went to the length of granting 
the Jaina minister excellent marble from the Mam- 
mani quarries for making the idols of Jaina iirthan- 
kams.*^ Similarly, it is recorded how shortly after the 
conquest of Gujarat (C. 1297 AJD.), Ulugh Khan, the 
Suba of the Emperor *Ala«ud din Khalji, granted out 
of friendship a special farman to Samarashah, a 
mel^^hantoprince of Gujarat, for effecting repairs to 
the celebrated Jaina tirtha Satnmja 3 ra, 

Thus, throughout the period of Hindu rule io 
Gujarat as in the rest of India, Muslims were treated 
with remarkable toleration and kindness, as the 
evidence of Uie Muslim historians cited above* will 
show. 
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, MvijAmd touted ^*this kindness very favourably 
and 'friiternised with. Hindus, taking interest in their 
life and itonnem and even contributing to their 
literature and culture. 

It is generally supposed that it was Akbar who 
was the pioneer of this iqovemeht. As Hindu life and 
culture interested him, he got several of the Hindu 
epics and scriptures translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian.” It is also assumed that Faisi was the first 
Muhammadan scholar who mastered Sanskrit. As a 
matter of fact, however, even in Akbar’s time there 
were, besides Faizi other scholars like *Abdul Kadir, 
Nakib Khan, Mulla Sliah Muhammad, Mulla Shabri, 
•Sultan Haji, and Haji Ibrahim, who translated Hindu 
scriptures form Sanskrit into Persian. 'Abdu-l-Kadir 
translated Ramayana and Simhaaana Batrin, The 
translation of Mahabharata was done by Naldb Khan 
or Faizi, while that of Atharva Veda was done by 
Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi.” 

The knowledge of Sanskrit was thus prevalent 
among Muslim scholars, at this time, but it was not 
the first occasion when Muslims had become' acquainted 
with tlic language. It is certain that seveiMl Muham- 
madan scholars had attained a correct knowledge of 
Sanskrit not long after the establishment of their 
religion.” Several Indian worb? in Sanskrit on astro^ 
nomy, mathematics, medicine, etc., were translated into 
AiQtbic during tlic early periods of Khalifat” In India, 

- . „ .1 

g(i(igr«pbere, who had not Yiiitfld India, have writteiur about It iron 
other aourcoa, Among them aro Ibn^e-Ruatah. (902 A.D.), Qadamah bln 
Ja*afar (908 A.f>.), Biloauri (909 A.I).). the aoriior of ihe very valuable 
and famous work Futuh-al’Buldan^ and Nsdliu Baghdadi (980 A.O.>» 
the author of Kitab-iU’i'ahrht. The later Arab chroniulcto include 
names like Idtlsi (1156 A.D.), Ysqut (1829 A.D.), the writer of tho 
very voluminous work Mu'aiam-al-buldnnt Qlawini (1283 A.D.)« 
DamJshqi (1326 A.D.), Abu-al-Fida (1331 A.D.), and' othors (Nadwl. 
op, nr., pp. 36 '37). 

22. A oorrespondiog insUnen of a Hindu ruler fulereatliig hiuiaalf 
in Islamie religion and culture 1« recorded in tho earlier ehroalto 
of Arab travuUers. Busurg bin Shnhryar (912 A.U.), mentions in bin 
reeord of travels 'AJaib'aMflnd how a Hindu king named Mabaroga of 
Alan between Kaahiulr and tho Punjab, requested Amir *Abdullab bbi 
'Umar of Mamnira to send him some one who would exponnd to bln, 
tho prinelplos of Islam in tho Indian language (i.e., the local dlaleel 
of Ad' Prakrit language). Tbo Amir aent him an *liaqMlnaUm poet, 
who knew Ae Indian languages, having been brought np In India, tin 
latter tiuiMatcd the Quran In the Indian language, to which the bins' 
atwayi lisicnod with rapt attention and reverenou. (Nadwi, op, eit«, 
pp. 31 and 19B)V 

53. Elliot and Uawaon, Wutory of Indio, Vol. V, 1873, p- S71. 

54, The Arab scholars had learnt the Sanskrit famguago very onlf 
in order to become familiar with Indian philosophy and fclenees' nl 
aatronomy ahd medicine, which attracted them much, ladufa advakfcoft 
cfvilhaitioii and elegance of mannerc also foaelnatedf Aom. Vido Elgot 
and Dawaon, Vol. V, p, 873t Nadwi, op, cit., ppT 18k«4. 

8$. Tho Ba'ramakah mlnlsten (753402 A.D.) of ' At Ahhkald# 
XbUafat of Bagdad attracted Hindu acholan to Bofdnd'.and •nconrdSMl' 
them to trawAdo wlA Ae help of Aroba, Ao Hindu .woiha' «U 
tnaAenatIcin, natronomy, jpedlcine, ate. Thoie. Barannlah mlnlatan went, 
according 'Vo Hnlana Sayyld > Snlayman Nadvt, of JBindn ori^jp* 
(Nitdwl, op/bir.. pp. 83-84, .Vnd«r Ab^^^MdAha^ IBiOm' 

Mniianr aihd Bnnn-ar-BaAld and Aaiv BmuAiM mlnlnen Ac Hladni: 
aAolafi tfoihad obAtUoaly' In An undtcdl Uoaniry depnrtiiinii 
of An k&lfiSaA' dt''Hlfihd ^ tttiW iMa 
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A1 BiniBi (9»1048 AD.) itodiad Baaskrit dflifently 
aad was so proficient i& it that he could traaelate into. 
M well as from. Sandpit. He was fascinated the 
Indian philosophy, especially as expounded in the 
Bhagvad Oita. He has composed a wonderful book 
named Kitab^Hind, popularly known as At Biruni^B 
India, which is unique in Muslim literature. Hindus 
. gave him the title ^'Vidyasagara’' ue. *ocean of learning.' 
He translated Sanskrit into Arabic for the benefit of 
'^^Anbian scholars, who got acquainted with astronomy 
and other Hindu sciences through him:. He also tran- 
slated Arabic works into Sanskrit in order that the 
Hindus can have an idea of the new researches of 
Persian and Arab astronomers. Biruni thus served as a 
cultural link between the Hindus and the Muslims. He 
was, in the words of Vincent Smith, 'one of the most 
gifted scientific men known to hi8tior>\’" Muhummad 
bin Israil-al-Tanukhi also travelled early in India to 
loam the Sanskrit system of astronomy. Amir Khusrav 
mentions that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma'shar came 
to Benares and studied astronomy there for ton years." 

Several Muhammadan emperors before Akbar are 
known to have got Sanskrit works translated into 


irorin oa mathanuitloa^. utrology, medlelaa, Utaxatuca and aUtaanift- 
A Ptutdit from Sind, who viailod Bagdad In 762 A.D. unde with him 
tha Santhril aatronomleal work BrthatpuH Siddhanu. which wax tnna* 
alatod Into Arabia undar iha nama di-Smd-Huid* ll waa laiar foUowad 
hr Iba tmiwlation of Arya Bhatim, undar tbo nama Arj bmi, Amba 
maatarad Hindu aatronomy and avon anpplamontad tha Hindu afatom. 
T^a natnai of Arab aatronomara llko Uaaan bln Sabbah, Haaan Bin 
Khaaib, Hatlm J«brial Abdullah Marwaxi. and Abu Ribran BumnI vt 
A1 Btruni (0th to lltb contury A.D,) ara outaiandlng in thla aonnaa- 
tktn. Numoroua tanaa in Arabic aatronomy are darhrod from Sandcrlt i 
a.f., Arabic Kard^ah, Sanakrit Kramajya ; Arablv Jayb. Sanakrit Jya t 
Arabic A wit Sanakrit Uveui Arabic Vtayn (tbo normal pooitlon) Sana- 
kril VOata; Arable BaxmasaA, Sanakrit Adhikaa$ata, « Tha Arabia 
BoSiod of writing iba figurca 1 to 9 baa boon borrowad from fba 
Rindna. (Nadwl. op. oit,. pp. 11M12^ llS-119). Similarly tha Araba 
borrowad tbo llliulu ayatoni of medleina. It ia wdl-known that a^an 
IIarttn*ar<Raahld fell ill and could not bo aurad by the Arab pbyai- 
oiana, a Hindu pbyaiolan tianiad Manaka (Sandcrlt— Manikya T) waa 
aant lor from India, and hr curod tbo Khalil. Manlkya helped Uw 
madfeal department of tbo State and tranalatad the trcatlaa of Xnarnla 
Ipta Arable under tha name Sairn. Ho alao tmnaUtad a Hindu fraallaa 
on polaeoa. Charaka waa fint tranalatad Into Paraian and than into 
Araldc. ShnCarly • work named SiddhUthaaa 'Waii trandated nndar the 
name SandhaaUm. QathBladi and JanfabU or ginger are mamtlonad !■ 
the Qnran. Slmnarly tbo Arabic Urifal la to be traced to Sanakrit 
tHphaU (Nadwt, IMf. pp. 110-124). Simllatly Hindu wmba an 
catarlnary adenob wan . alao tnndatad Into Arabia. « So alao Hlndn 
worka on the acloneo of war and atateeraft, cbamiata|^ Insio. poatiaa, 
maamarlMn. otr.. ware tnndatad Into Arabia dating Ska fitat Saa 
eantnrJca or ao of Iha Hilin an. Storiaa from the Mababhaimta mra 
trandaiad Into . Arabia by Abn-al Haaan ' All liblUl in 1026 A.D. 
Numorona Hindu aioclM^ too. appear to hare tncallad^ to Arabia. 
KaUla'wa Dimnab, a Iraanriia work of fablaa In Arabia, la tnead to 
Smi Paneha TatUfa by Blrunl. (NadwI. op. pp. lMbl96). Taugabi 
(diad 900 A.D.) baa wrkfra a blatory of paoplaa. In wbldi ba baa 
damdrSicd tboae hooka which ware trandaiad from Indian langnagaa Into 
Arabic, qadl Sai^ Andnlud <dlcd U»9 A.D.> baa writtan a hiatmy 
of art awl Utvraiuta af altilM natlona, wblcb inclndaa a dkapiar oa 
India. llra-o-Abi Ucayba^ Mairaffaf.al4llii (Sm AD.) bra writtan 
Mcffnifblaa of, .endaeni plqrrialaaa. at Om wnrid. lachidlag la d l a a . 
(Rad^i. op. eJj|.» pp. tD-B2}« 
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Penian. Firoa Shah middle of the iourteenfh 

oentuiy« ordered a work on philoepphy to be tvan^ted 
under the name of DMl^FxruB Shuhi. Theie ii 
onoth^ translation from Sanskrit into Persian, done in 
Finu^Bhah’s reign." A work on veterinary art wm 
tramdated from^ Sanskrit by order of Ghyiasu-d-din 
Muhamimad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah. This rare 
book, caUed KwnUtpI Midk was translated as early aB 
18S1.AD. These translations clearly indicate that 
Muslim scholars were well acquainted with Sanakrit 
language and literature during this period." 

Thus a tendency is noticeable among the Muslim 
emperors and aristocracy of Judin to appreciate Hindu 
life and culture, eonsidorably prior to Akbar's time. In 
Gujarat too, wc come ocroas strikiug instances of this 
tendency, and, what is more intcrei^ting, they are found 
in the ordinary strata of Muslim society. Though 
considcraible historical material and early literature of 
Gujarat still remains to bo explored, we come across 
instances of Muslim inscriptions written in Sanskrit in 
a manner which reveals their profound admiration for 
Hindu culture. Similarly literary compositions written 
in Apabhramsa, the language of the people during 
C. 600 to 1200 AD. and in early vernaculars, by 
Muslim writers, have come to light. Some of t^cm 
wore considered so elegant as to induce eminent Jain 
mohks to write on them scholarly commentaries in 
Sanskrit. We sliall review them here in brief. 

A MuaUm inscription of Somnath Patan was found 
written in Sanskrit during the reign of the Voghela 
King Arjunadeva (VjS. 1320, AD. 1261), recording the 
building of a mosque at Somnath Patan, by Muham- 
madan ship-owners of Ormus in Iran, and the endow- 
mcqt of land, shops and other property for its upkeep.. 
The surplus income of the property is directed to be 
Utilised in the celebration of Muslim religious festivals 
and the remainder thereafter is to be sent to Mecca 
and Medina. The local jamatha (jama'ats) or congrega- 
tions of Muslims are entrusted with the supervisiOD, of 
the trust. This inscription was first noticed at Veraval 
by Col. Tod, and was commented on and translated by 
£. Hultssch in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, 1882. 

It begins with a peculiar benediction : 

Om ■■•’!' I 

Om Namah, Sri Viavanathaya 
Namdate Viavanathaya Viavarupa namoaiu U 
Namaate Sunyarupaya Idkaalahaa nainoatu te 

Oin. Adoration to holy Visvasatha." 
Adoration to Thee who art the Lord of the 
Universe, adoration to Thee whose foim is the 
universe, adoration to Thee whose form is the vedd, 
adoration to Thee who art visible and bivisilde (at 
the same time)." 

This form of numifaia or benediction is not tnet 
with in other inscriptions of this period. It appears to 
be an adaptation of some ayata in' the opening and 
other chapters of Al-Quran, like the foUoiring 
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* M^mAu meM-SMA, 

"AU jiHdaM to Qod, m Lord «f IMvotwi." 
— «a. I). 

. AlMu iA IV^ JUa Sua^ ol-Hm ot-Qaarytm : 
**llier8 is so Qod but Ood» the u^g| the oelf« 
aubneting.'*— (Ch. ni). 

Fa innaUah Huw al^haniyyul Hamd : 

. **VeTi]y God is self-sufficient and worthy to be 
prai8ed”--.(Ch. XXXI). 

Huw al-Awioal wUAkhir MooM-tahir wat Botin : 
'*Hg is the first and the last ; the manifest and 
the bidden.”— (Ch. LVU). 

The date of the inscription is given thus : 
Bodhaka^Rastda^Malujmmad^Samvat 662 iatha Srir 
NripthVikrama-Sam ISBO Iatha Srimad-Vakibhi- 
Sam 945 , 

i.e.— “In the year of the Prophet Muhammad 
{%£., Hijra year) 662, in the Vikrama Samvat IffiN)* 
and in the Valabhi Saowat....” 

The inscription mentions the ruling king of 
Gujarat, during whose reign the grant is made, with all 
the usual titles, and it refers to the chief priest of the 
temple of Somnath with marked respect : 

• . Sn^manathadevor-Pattane Parama^PasupatachAnya- 
Mahapandita^MahailAa^DharmmamurUi^ama 
Sri-Paravirabhadra, 

t.6.— “In the town of Sri Somanathadeva Mahat- 
tara Ganda Sri Paravirabhodra, the grrat teacher of 
the Pasupatas, the great scholar, an incarnation of 
the god of Justice.*’ 

The name of the purchaser, the seller and the 
details regarding the land purchased are mentioned 
thus : 

ffurmuja^vela-kule AfniTarSn Rukanadina’-raiyo 
paripanthayati mii Karyavasai Sri Somanaih^ 
deva-^ayaram mmyator-Harfmja-d^ya-Khoia 
Nmt* AbubruhinuMUta Nakhu. Naradina Pirojena 
raja. SrkNanasiha^ta Vrha raja Sri^hada 
prabhritinam parsvat Sri Sormnathadeva^yara^ 
bdhye Santisthambncbhuhhandam Samupattam. 
t.e.— '*While on the shore of the Hurmus coast 
the reign was conducted by the Amir Sri Ruknud- 
din, the ship-owner Nuruddin Piros, son of ship- 
owner Khoja Abu Ibrahim^ a native of Hurmus, 
who had come for some business to the town of Sii- 
Somanathadeva bought a piece of land situated out- 
side the town, of Sri-^manathadeva, from the great 
man Raja (Kula) Sri-Chada, son of Raja (Kula) 
Sri-Nananha" 

On this piece of land Piros erected a masjid in 
accordance with the code of his religion with the help 
of Bri-Ohada: 

Tatah Nakkur^rojefia Svadharnuuastrabhi-fraiy^ 
ena m/ijiyiti dharmaitharum Sri^hada^SakhaiFh 
tvenad dharmabandhavena karitam. 

Vot the maintenanoB of this mosque the fcdlowing 
property is 

4<Po ndjigiti dhmma8thana»ya varttapanarlfum 
pmtuUnam puja^ipa-iada^^ iatha UaHmuF 
Afodtita** MaitapaihdM^ iatha fumvittakanam 
aamaemna BaraiMrikhattmaraii" viaesa 

St. (Tff itfoMde for iIm npoMt ^ pffin, ofl for taps, mid 
WSor lor lUiilloiu 

. tt. IfsHna-llti'inhi, a#.# -OM iSW looSt' #0 patmm 
•I. i ffli t u p Wiw Is i a*!, «ao sNia • 'tat far 
alw riOi far faMM w SHgiia 


MKhoMiMi Kampanar tham UUka pryUMTiom 
ehohqcima hhagmmrimia somoraeftfiorihowi . . • 
Srk0attlsnMiiudei;i^ oamayra paliadiha • . . iatha 
Hyhmd . « • iaiha battadvayam . . . Vdaicana 
daiUm^ 

t>.— "For the . maintenance of this place of 
wonfaip (called) Manid, for the lamps, oil, and 
water (required for) the daily worship, and for (the 
appointment of) a preceptor, a crier to prayers, and 
a monthly reader (of the Quran), and for the, pay* 
ment of the expenses of the particular religious 
festivals of Baratira-bikhataTnarati according to the 
custom of the sailors, and for the annual white- 
wfadiing and repairs of rents and defects, (confirm- 
ing die gift) by (a liberation of water) were given 
....the whole hamlet (palladika) belonging to (the 
temple of) Sri Baulesvara, and an ‘oil-mill and two 
shops.” 

All the surplus that remains is to be sent to the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina : 

yat^kincit sestdmvyam udyarali tat aarvann dravyom 
Makha-Madina dharmmasthane proBthapaPiyam, 

The jamaihaP or congregations of the local Musal- 
mana were entrusted with the management of die 
trust ; ! ‘ II 

Nakhuyanorik»-jafnatkaP tatha khaUboBahitadarnadta 
Bohadaadkta ffhattikanam fanuUluiP iatha cunakar 
rajamathaP iatha ^thapatinarhP madhye Maaak 
manorjamatha prabhrtihhih aamastairapi miUtva 
ayapadamidem pdkpardyam dharmaathainamidam 
varttapafdyam ca. 

The inscription concludes with a curse on the future 
plunderers of the place : 

Ya kopi dharmaathanamidafn tatha ayapidam ca 
lapayati hpapayati ca sa papatma paruAimahch 
patera doaena Upyate narakayami bhavaU. 

This inscription reveals some interesting facts. 
There were several Musalman congregations in ode of 
the holiest places of the Hindus, Bomanath Patan. They 
received waraii support from the local Hindu Celdbirities 
in building a mosque and endowing property for ItC 
proper maintenance. Bomanath, as Muslim historiaag 
tell us, was sacked more than once by Muslim con- 
querors. But this did not affect the Hindu spirit of , 
toleration and generosity towards people of othef ^ 
faiths. The- Muslims of this period (fid not five in 
isolation, but had imbibed several important elements 
of the sister-cultUTe, and had fitted themselves into 
Indian life to a remArkable extent. They did not 
heritate to use Sanskrit for their important inscrip^ 

SI. STw^ rfaft e — mSi, me wlio ffUnenSetB the Qvnia far hmtu 
n It fas Qtotl pnwtlce for the HiSa 'to neho AI*Qano dorfap fao 
paitiraltr otimr pnsren offarod at alfat fn faa monfa of Xaoiita. mA 
aamidelo fao Rolf Book at loaat ones dnrhig faa aramfa Booco fat 
Saafafit tnuMlaUm UMMpmUkm. 

SB. Sarofiro6faXiowaMvorf--Ceriaiii fattfvala leklniled hf fat 
Moattma m fao lltk of Sk'alwii^ fao metfa procadlfar- Bamaan. Thtf 
an eallad ShaS-o-Sani (i.#., faa afaht of aliaio «f' loia), fao flvn 
of Mm (roWSdi tkmant). ** 

M. Joit'^ ooieaapdoaa el Hfallaia. 

S7. CmefaStUtt «l aUp>omMfB* 

' lli» . imntrta 1lrr elMiMlaa of afl fat 

vkarf^pteSlt ifao tta damad to fao twift 

m. ^ atagitsattot tf faa ^ Mifafafa. 




tribute 

tothircMHi^ . . 

Attothi^^Wt^ of MttiHm idmira* 

tion J6f tsfoix!^^ *^16 tb€ Hindu cidfttm u the 
teufoaa JhiM^ of Abdul ,;^aman» written ifter the 
etylo Amdeina poems like the, AfseAadutci, probably 
doting the Matter half of the 12th or the first half of the 
eentOiy. The language of the poem is Apabhramsa, 
then ike cturrent popular speech of western India, from 
which have arisen the modem Gujarati, Raiasthani 
and western Hindi. The Rasaka won such celebrity that 
two Jaina monk-scholars were attracted to ^ite 
auacutis or commentaries on it in Sanskrit. Abdul 
Rahamnn, who very probably belonged to western India, 
was the son of a weaver, Mirasena by name, a good 
scholar of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa, in which 
latter he bad many poetical compositions to his credit. 

The present composition is a remarkable specimen 
of Apabhramsa poetry. Its depiction of moods and 
seniiipcuts. is very powerful and its description of the 
seasons is quite attractive. The most striking aspect 
of the Rodaka in the present reference is the Mudim 
poet*8 profound sympalliy and respect for Hindu life 
and culture. Describing Mulasthana (modem Multan) 
he says ; ' 

“Tliore everj’one is learned. Cliarming Prakrit 
versc's in melodioua tunes arc* hoard while moving 
about in the city. At some places (Brahmins) well- 
Yinrsed in the four Vedas expound the Vedas. At 
other places a Ramka (a dramatic competition) is 
played by actors. At some places is heard the 
Sa4au^vdtmk<Uha, at ofbor phices NalockAnirtif at 
still other plaocs the Mahabharata. At some places 
eminent Brahmin as(!etics are uttering benedictions; 
(while) in ' other places (opieodes from) the 
Ramayana fire acted.*'® 

. This charming poem has bofoi recently edited by 
tliat' great savant. Muni Sri Jinavijayaji in the Siiighi 
Jaina’ Series. It is a remarkable instance of the Mudim^ 
eontribution to Indian oulturo. In later times too wei 
come aetoBS Muslko poets contributing to Ind&n 
literafhin. Atbir Khusrmrs (1325 A.D^) poetical works in 

41, fiMilMHi ' of Abdttl Rohomn. £4, Jlnhorlifyadi 

Slngbl lolji SorlM, 1S«S, 43.44L 

Ulit eworiplloii fOMlndf um o( i Tovol^ po^m in Afib pMt, 
Abn ilMi ifitiMlIri,' in |nSii* of Indli. bbiob an bli moAtfSMil It 
ippoiii;:^ In bim- boon onmpoMd 10100111110 Aotwona Um 9ib nr IWb 
ficmtuiy A.D. oad 1317 A.p; Tho Anb po«t*i lovi fur blR..molibodiad. 
ind Ml MtlmiUon of W voillb and cthiTnif^, b tndood notwortiij. 
Ho dniorlbM bb 'motb«fUnd[ tbm : 
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are ingtoiices in point. Writings of Muwm ^ 
Kdbdr fifed 8a^ have Worn 
herltaie'of India. Cont^limtipfi . t0 Indian cfiilMfere by 
Mnslimi writers is in evidence lipto iribout t|ic 19th 
century in Gujarat and in other parts of India. 

Correspondingly Hindus, particularly their upper 
castes like Nagors and Kayasthas took keen- interest 
fii Persian language and literature. Some Of them 
could even \ic with Muslim scholars in their mastery 
over Persian. They* must have started studying it out 
of necessity, perhaps to qualify thembclves for state- 
service. But later they developed* keen interest in 
Persian language and literature. In Surat, for instance, 
the Nagars and Kuyasthas hold MuahaHmt where they 
recited their itwndad. To some the study of Persian 
literature became such an obsession that they adopted 
for themselves names like ‘Suhebrai* and ‘MijlasrAi,’ 
and even performed the sacred Hindu ceremonies like 
tlie Sandhya in Persian. 

Some of the Hindu scholars have composed 
notable works in Persian. Thakordas Daru, a Kayastha 
of Surat, sent a qaaida to th** Mughal emperor every 
year. NandaJal Munshi of Broach (C. 1700) attracted 
the attention of Emporor Muhammad Shah (1719-174S 
A.D.) by his poems. Kavi Bhugavandas (1681-1746) 
a divan of the Nawab of Surat, composed poetry in 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, bfjsidcs Sanskrit^ Gujarati and 
Marathi. Sridasa, a Nagar Brahmin, composed 
Fatuhai^Alamyiri (1731 A.D.), a history of the reign 
of Aurangseb. While Mithalal Kayastha (C. 1750 
AJ).) is JAown to have furnished to Muhammad Ali 
Khan a considerable part of the material for the 
celebrated history Mirat-i-Ahmaui.® The celdirated 
Kathiawari Hagar Minister Diwan Ranchliodji Amarji 
(1768-1841 A.D.) wrote in Persian an accounC of 
KAtluawar named Waqa%^S<natk (0.1825 A.D.), and 
epistles entitled Ruqaat-i-Gunagun. The Gujarati 
pd^ Somal (G. 1700*0. 1752 AD.), Manc^araswami 
(1788-1845 AD.) were well-acquainted udth .Persian. 
Numerous other, Persian works of Hindu writers have 
been lost on account of the ignorance Of their des- 
cendants. This tradition of Persian scholarship among 
Hindu writers continued almost up iq recent^ timeSr 
The late Prof. N. B. Divatia's father and .gsand^ather, 
R. B. Hbolanath and Sarabhai were good ficholare, and 
writers of Persian, and so; too isas the'^tfi* Afosfa 


ffur liJb, iMi b ih«* Und wbl«b, ttfim fain, filb <9o tu.ffMWf 
wOb. .ipM fiirb «iid.,nbie« bw propla davoid .a^ adanMUSMfc 

“It. j^iKa%, awdlu rampbor, aabarfrb aad vAar ImoaanilUa 
parfumaa' fat tiuiaa filia ara ^elalB. 

“It, eroAlMMi amm «! fari«W Uaib» braalMb. W«7> 

mUt woad. parfaiM Uleba aiM ondsl. 


Kcuri Balashankar UllttMram Kanthorifi. Today D. B« 
K.^ M. Jhnveri is acknowledged in Ouja^ as an 
erudite scholar of Persian. Siimlari^ it JS' Iferi 
that Mvml eminent Hindu eitiiens of t7. P. jpclndiofi 
men like the late Pandit Motilal have Wn 


tba wmpom It prodaew itt aweada. nbbh aarar naad 
paltabtiw. apaara wblab, ate ibafjr aia b««lad. wauM paab baafc 
arniaa,^ 


good scholars of Persian. Sir T. B. Sapru’s ptrificiency 
in- and affection^ for both the Perrian and Arabio 
languagi^ is acknowledged on all hfindk Spvpial ,Bi!Bdii 


aoaUT tbai* ba uty aa# but « M. ’HIm waidd nAiBa W 

actevkde* AiW amrtb af Mia (QMMt •dimMUai, y. m ^ Mte Umm .M Mote Coku^.D: % Ki'.U* BmA 
ted kr SteU tPP* te* te, tMI|, Mtedtej Stetewte MM, fp. M'M*' 
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aid 


writern^Qf tiie pmeot day, like . *Txei^ 

ohandii^ . ' Bamftath Sarafaar, Brijnj|ray»a Chrtdmt, 
Pandit Brijmohan Oattatreya Kay^, Lata Shri Bam, 
Manoharlal Zutshi, Dayanarayan Nigam, Jwidapraaad 
Barq, are acknowledged masters of Urdu literature. 

It is only during the last fifty years or so that 
the mutual culture contacts between the two com- 
munities have dwindled and almost ceased. 

The isolationist tendency among the presentnlay 
Muslims seems to have been responsible for this result. 
The recent revivalist tendency among the Hindus may 
have also to a certain extent contributed to it. 

From 'the foregoing survey emerge the following 
points: 

In the heyday of Hindu rule, the rulers and the 
people treated Muslims with reinaikable toleration 
and kindness. The greatest of the Rajput kings of 
Gujarat considered it their duty to see that, all their 

:0 


subjecift-^hatev^ their creed or Gonunuaity^Hvere 
afifortted such protection as would enable t£em to live 
in peace. Muslims reciprocated by fraternising with 
the Hindus and taking interest in and contributing' to 
their culture. This served as a golden link between 
them and their Hindu brethren. Hindus in later times 
studied Persian language and assimilated Persian cul- 
ture to a remarkable degree. 

Let us hope that Muslim scholars today will 
emulate the example of poets like Abdul Rahaman, 
who drank deep at the fountain of Hindu culture, 
and inspired by its noble sentiments made an invalu- 
able contribution to contemporary Indian literature, 
and that Hindu scholars will study Persian language 
and appreciate Muslim culture. That will bring the 
two communities close to each other as nothing else 
can, and bind ^ them together in ties of love and 
mutual respect. 


HINDI AND HINDUSTANI 

Speaker, C. P. and Berar LegieUUive Assembly 
By G. 8. GUPTA, 



Ths language controversy is coming to the forefront. 
This is but natural. After the British have retired 
from: India the political reason for the dominance of 
the English language has ceased to exist and there is 
a quest as to what language or languages should take 
its place (except where the need of English may still 
be felt for reasons other than political). No respon- 
sible person holds that English can go in the twinkling 
of an eye. It would have already gone if it were so 
simple. 

English had the monopoly in certain vital spheres 
of our activities, e4f; in administratton, in law and as 
a medium of higher education. These fields were the 
close preserve of English and otir languages simply 
could not touch them. In the other fields that were 
open to our languages, they showed their potentiaUty 
in no mean maqner. The worite of Bankim and Tagore 
can stand comparison to any in the world. So it was 
not the lack of capacity in our languages for growth 
but thrir forced disuse ^at has stunted their progress. 
Nor did we lack .genius. The present Ciyil^ Procedure 
Code owtt much to the acumen and ability of Dr. 

JUlshlteiteri Ghorii. equld preduee miA gianta 
in sciences as Jagadish. C^Ddra Bose and. ,Dr. Bir 
C. V. Raman even in such adverse conditions. There 
is no wDn4ar, thMfote, thsty thc^ is a genuine and 
universal feeling that we must, not remain tied down 
to English ifor all time or in all tbm 
Englidh predoniinated. But we must not ii^ oltf ayes 
te the obvious diffioultiea and the cQmp)ek^« of the 
' pcMem. If wo M te appreriite thoip or tt oor xp* 


preach is not on sound lines, then instead of solving 
our problem we may just complicate matters. This 
may even lead to provincial jealousies and mutual 
suspicion which we must avoid. Thore arc many 
problems like medium of University education in 
different provinces which are coming to the forefront. 
But my purpose in this short article is hot to deal 
with all or many of thorn. I want to confibe this 
article to one specific question ; and that is, what 
should be the language of the Centre, which, in the 
Draft Constitution, i.s to be called Union- of India. 
Mere repetition of sound slogans like Ratthira Bhfuha 
or national language won't serve. We must examine 
the question somewhat closely. What do we want to 
achieve ? I^’om where do we went to dethrone Eng- 
lish so far as this particular question is concerned 7 
Is it from the market places, the bazaars and our 
hous^ ? Was the common man's parlance in our own 
language in any way banned to us by any enaefement or 
ordinance of the British Government ? No, certainly 
not. We could speak whatever language- of dialect 
whiph suited -us In our hotties, in basafil’s*a|||d-in public 
meetings. The same person sometimes, has to speak 
somewhat differently in different placte 1iif He wants 
to be understood by the local audiende>4^.|k meeting. 
So the problem is really different. Tl is |iSt ' the com- 
mon man's parlance. If we remember tm while dis- 
outefiig /i^ much of tee lUbanderstanding 

wiH ^ iiindnd- The question is, m what languago 
teall tet adminutmUmi tee Union be bonducted ; 
tt i^^ laaguilite tekll our laite Be fwmid bjr teg 
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Union*? Tl^en we consider theCe things one inevitable on the boys the heavy burden of oAastering Arabw 
factor presents itself to us, and it is that in the fields and Persian words, which are more foreign to us than 
of law and administration looseness of thought and Sanskrit words, and of learning two different Sets ^ 


expression won’t do. We will have to express our 
thoughts and ideas accurately and without leaving 
them open to doubt. We will have to provide for 
fine shades of distinction like conaent and assent, 
trade, profession, calling and employment ; sentence, 
punishment and penalty ; and a thousand otheus. The 
vocabulary of comnjon parlance will not do ; at any 
rate it will not suffice. We have to search for suitable 
words to express tho.se ideas. We may have to coin a 
lot of thorn. So, to my mind, it is not so much the 
question of language — Hindi or Hindustani— 4mt <>nc 
of vocabulary. What should be our source for these 
new words? Should it be Sanskrit or should it be 
Arabic and Persian is the real question. If Banidcrit, 
the language would be called Hindi although the voca- 
bulary would be equally Bengali, Marathi and any 
other langiiage of the Dominion of India. If it would 
be Arabic or Persian, then the language would be T'nlii 
or Hindustani. Some people think that we can draw our 
new words from both the H 0 iirc.es. that, is Sanskrit and 
Arabic and Persian. I am one of those who seriously 
doubt this proposition. We can have either hut not 
both. If wc have both, sluill we call arrest dhriikamn^ 
and re-arrM giraftariaye^rmkarrm^ : law as uid/it* and 
lawless as kaftoon ahikan,* This will be prepostevouH. 
We must remember that we are not planning foj‘ <mr- 
selves but for generations to come. Any attempt, to 
draw new words from both the sources will put « 
heavy weight on our boys. Not only will they have 
to leam two different sots of words— >SanHkritic and 
Perso-Ambie— but Uiej' will also have to learn two 
different sets of grammar. I will illu'itraU* my point. 
From indya* and arth* we have vidyarthf^ but from 
iM and /n/ob* it won’t be ilmlalib** ; it would be 
taUbc Urn.'* Our arthvidya^’ after the fashion of 
talihe Urn’* will mean quite a different thing. Bo it 
won*t suffice for the future student of our country "to 
know the words tlm** and talib** but he inuNt also 
master the grammar of it before he can make use of 
those words. Then again. m.v fear is that even if we 

V weiaw ' 
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grammar, we are likely to fumble at the first real test. 
To give an example, the preamble to the Draft 
Constitution of In^a says : 

‘“We, the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to its oitisens, 
justice— social, economic and political . . 

ArJ5.— Now, let us take the words “justice— flociali 
economic and political.'* 

This has ^en translated in Urdu, which we may 
call Hindustani as follows : Insaf mtfe— samaji, 
maashi, -our siyoid" Now suppose the word ionuiji” 
came before a court of law. The question will arise, 
iti it like dhandi, haati and kari^* or it is like tnoast 
and aiycui/* These would convey two different mean- 
ings. In Hindi and Bengali samaji** will mean one 
having a mmaj*' In Arabic and Persian it will mean 
appertaining to aamajF* and the two in a court of law 
are quite distinct tilings. It may do well in a baaaar 
but it won’t do when we write constitutions and laws 
to have a word, which according to our own standard 
and canon, can mean two different things. What 1 
am trying to impress is that by resorting to Hindu- 
stani, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, we are likely tc 
land ourselves in difficuUieB even after we have cut 
oiirselvpii away from languages of Sanskritic origin 
like Bengali, Marathi and Oujrati. To my mind, 
therefore, the language, or in other words the 
vocabulary, of the Centre has to be from Sanskrit 
which will, therefore, be called Hindi. Our nationalism 
requires it more than anything else because if we have 
dhritkaran" for arrest, our terms will be uniform 
throughout the Dominion of India. But if we have 
giraftarinyfi^mukarroi*^ for re-amjst we shall be mak- 
ing ourselves understood to a very limited part of 
the Dominion. 

There is another very important point. Indiah 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Proce- 
dure Code, Evidence Act, etc., are in the Coneurrent 
List. The Centre as well as the Provinces, to be called. 
States, can legislate on thorn. It is therefore absolute^ 
essential that our vocabulary should be the samt 
throughout the Dominion of India. Otherwise there k 
bound to be chaos ultimately , leading to disintegration. 

VBnsBiS iKiSlRURftillillpne 
XI fWW Xy ^ 



THE MOTHER AND THE SON 


Bt SANTA DEVI 

{TrandcAed from the original BengaU by Miss Shyanmree Nag, BA-l 


Thk elder daught>er-in-]aw was bu^ with her toilet On 
the bed, beside the dressing-table, lay throe gold- 
embroidered BefUtresi sane— one purple, the other 
mayurkanihi, and the third a dasxling Hame colotir. 
Mukul ran her comb briskly through the mass of her 
hair, while she tried to decide whether the sleeveless 
brocade blouse or the yellow jacket decorated with the 
wide Surati gold border would be more suitf^le for her 
sari. A lacquer casket stood on her dressing-table and 
over its lid a string of peai'ls and a diamond necklace 
lay sparkling. Mukul was not satisfied with her coiffure; 
it came too low down on the nape of her neck. She 
undid it and then with a large comb pushed the Chick 
strands of her hair up, nearly on the middle of her 
head. Tying the base of her long tresses with a ribbon, 
she stood with her back to the dressing-table mirror 
and lookml into the full-length mirror in front of her. 
Twisting her hair up into a loose bun, she held it in 
both hand* and surveyed the effect. Ah, was it not 
becoming 1 Tiny ringlets, beneath the high coiffure, 
hung at the smooth white nape of her neck (like a 
piotui*e from Ajanta). Was it not a shame to cover 
up such a coiffure v.’ith tiie veil ? But anyway, a plain 
bun under the veiK would have looked stunning 
either I 

Her husband’s younger sister entered the room and 
stared at her, surprised. 

’Heavens ! bawdi" she said, ’*is it dada's wedding 
today, or chorda’s f The new boi»di falls fur below you, 
so far as 'beauty is concerned— and now, if you daszle 
each and every person by dressing up in that manner, 
then nobody would even notice the poor thing.*' 

“What must I do, may I know 7“ Mukul retorted. 
“Would it please you all if I smear some ink on my 
face and throw away my satis and ornaments into a 
dust-bin 7 Well, then, soy so— and it might be done I" 

Poor MsySf being a good-natured soul, hastily 
softened down and said, “Of course not dear ! Who 
else should dress up but you, with no children to 
torture you all daylong, as in our case 7“ 

“Wdl, ikat is the problem,** said Mukul, pouting 
her lips, “you cannot help being jealous of my child- 
lessness and yet you weep your heart off until a noisy 
little friend comes and ae^es on your lap. I never 
oared for such stuff. A Bengali child is a nuisance- 
having dysentery and liver troubles every otiier day 1 
I would have had to go without food and slecip, and 
so, H is better as it is." 

“But even then/’ Maya replied, “I have nevm' 
beard of anyone liking a lonely obildleas home T 

Mukul did not answer. She dnped the purple 
Barmed araund herself and walU out of her room, 
fixing the vet] over her head. 


Maya’s aunt entered the room, panting breathlessly, 
“Boismu,*' she said, “the pantiy door is wide open — ^all 
the sweets will be stolen, dear !” 

*’Bowdi is frightfully busy with her saris and jewels,” 
H'plicd Maya, “has she any spare time to take charge 
of the pantry 7 It is only a few seconds that she has 
finished her toilet and gone out of here. We mere 
women must bear the burden of the whole world— even 
when our children are constantly at our heels— while 
ladies like her are so busy eating, dressing and sleeping 
that they have no time for work I** 

“Bless the little dears I” said her aunt, “God grant 
them long life I It is just because you have come that 
I see some fresh little faces and so forget my misery. 
Otherwise, this house is nothing but a hospital I Dadg 
gimns with his gout in his room, while I gasp vdth 
asthma in mine. The boys are untraoeable the whole 
day— they do not turn up till ten at night. And our 
daughtcr-in-law is, of course, unique ! Her sole con- 
ceims are the shops, the market, the tailor and the 
jeweller ; and as she has a motor ‘oar tied to her heels, 
she does just that all day long. If she had a little imp 
in her lap, she would have wanted to stay at home, just 
to fondle it for a while.” 

Maya said, “Seven years have passed since her 
marriage, when will she ever have a child 7 She is as 
old as I and my Panu was a six-months’ baby at the 
time of her ,wedding. She ought to see a doctor now. 
If 1 try to tell her, she will eat me up, of course I” 
“She will rush to eat you'up, indeed!” replied her 
aunt. “She can’t esciajm such a fate if she has such a 
nature. Does any one in this modem age realise that 
motherhood is the result of the strictest penance 7 The 
past age could have taught her a lesson 1 Eight years 
after my aunt’s wedding, my grandmo*ther pushed a 
second wife into my uncle’s home. The virtuous lady 
bore everything patiently all he^ life but never blamed 
anyone but her fate. She never touched a luxury 
throui^out her life, she used to say-Hvhat right have 
I to use those things, my only wish is to have the 
sindoor^mark always on m.y forehead.” 

“Whal is the use of telling such old tales 7“ Maya 
said, “we will be glad enough, if the new bride makes 
our family grow I But die also is a grown-up girl of 
nineteen^ lAo knows of what sort she is 7” 

Aunt answered, “Her mother has five sons and 
three dau^ters, I have heard. Tliat had mnde us bring 
her, hoping she would have two or three, at least. 
Otherwise, we do not bring a bride just to spend some 
money I” 

Mukul heard her words as she was entering the 
room' to keep in her almirah the son the new bride 
had wnm in the leceptkm feast. B^r face darkened for 
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a moment, but she entered the room with a forced 
smile on her lips. Bven then, she hoard Maya siting, 
^Tather built tliis huge bouse and mother made it the 
home of her heart’s desire. It is also full of memories 
of my grandmother. The heavy cupboards and bed- 
steads, the household Utensils, silver and gold, are even 
now clothed with years of their loving touch. What is 
the use of all this, if bowdi has no children ?" 

“Why sister dear 1“ said Mukul, as she .stepped 
across the thresliokl, “Is there any cause for such 
anxiety ? Everybody is not like me, and even then 
your children are there and they .might take care of the 
household." 

**Bov*ma! ” said the irritated aunt, “you are their 
own aunt. Don't hint so unkindly at the little dears !" 

( 2 ) 

Mukul led a contented life with youth, beauty, 
ornaments and mode of toilet. Being one of five 
children in a middle-class family, she never was much 
acquainted with wealth or luxury. When seeing her 
wealthy friends and relations she wished to wear & 
Benareni sari she had to be satisfied with a S^mtipuri 
striped one. When she wanted jewels to sparkle all over 
her, with each movement of her young body, she had 
to spend her days adorning lierHolf only with two shell- 
bracelets around each of her wrists. Her heart shed 
silent tears when she inspected in her mirror the 
thousand defects in her mode of toilet. But ^e could 
not protest as she knew she was one of five children 
of poor parents 1 All of a sudden, because of her 
pretty (romplexion, she was married away to a rich 
family ! Now, all the unfulfilled desires and untasted 
pleasuretr— of whose; existence slio had fcare«I to admit 
even to herself— <rrowded towards her, each with its 
individual claims. She did not forget to satisfy any of 
her desires, such as enjoying Uie luxury of aaris, orna- 
ments, a our and furniture, together with social pleasures 
and aieniments. Even now, one desire was giving rise 
to another. Seven years of pleasant experience has made 
Mukul realise that there was no end to human desire. 
If each new desire could be fulfilled in life what would 
remain to be yet desired for ? This is life. But even 
into this bower of complete happiness, the fresh Utile 
face of a child never peeped. Mukul used to think that 
the vast future would attend to that. Now was tbe4ime 
to ignore such problems and enjoy the pleasures of 
life I 

But Mukul woke up from her dreams after her 
brother-in-law’s wedding and reaUsed that seven yean 
have slipped by while there was a stir of anxiety in the 
whole famib^ 

It was right months or eo, mnee the arrival of the 
younger daughtcr-jn-law. She was not keeping well. 
Her mother wanted hejr to be sent to her immediately. 
Mukul has come to her biisband’a study, to mate 

the sultry summer afternoon Jsyant Babu lay 
stimhed on his easyndudr under the deotiio fan and 


tried to tUscover the special features of .Mii8K>Uni*8 
character. But the soft enticement of deep had nearly 
made him forsake Mussolini when Mukul oame .nfid, 
running her fingers through his hair, said, 'Xisten 
darling ! the day after tomorrow is an auspicious one 
and so, if you can inform them today at your con- 
venience, they can Uko choto-bov> away early that 
day." 

Jayant put his legs down from the arm of the chair 
and sat up. “Why will they toke howma away now 7” 
he asked in u hoarse inaudible voice. 

Mukul shook her husband by his shoulder and said, 
“Rather I now, stop being u fool 7 As if you know 
(nothing, ft is her first time and we should send her 
to her father’s. Who would be able to take care of her 
like her mother 7” 

Jayant looked at Mukul’s face and said, “Even 
diikant is to be a father before long 7 1 feel so tickled 
when I remember him with his books tucked under 
his arm, scheming to miss his college classes, just a few 

days ago I" 

Jayant laughed out hut it did not sound like sheer 
laughter. It rang di^'ordant even in Mukul’s ear. She 
could not give a reply in her customary taiftiting way, 
swinging her arms and jingling her earrings. Jhyaut 
himself raised the topic, “Well, dear ?’* he said playing ' 
wMth the many bangles around her wrists, “Now Sukant 
will be the master of this hou.se and when we grow old 
we would have to live on his children's charity. Let 
us rather leave this sham house and lead a hermit'e" 
life in the woods ! What do you think of the idea 7” 

Mnkul’a heart gave a great leap. How could she 
being a woman, remain oblivious of this fact so long 7 
To the .eociuly her excessive adherence to self-deoora- 
tioD and liousehold care would seem meaningless and 
.momentary efforts to appease the heart. Who would 
believe her if she declared that she truly felt the 
greatest happiness through these acts ? Mukul had at 
last realised that this gorgeous life was like a bouquet 
of spring blossoms abundant in its colour and fragrance 
hut yielding no fruit to Nature’s creative mysteny. A 
pain wrenched at her heart, when she thought that her 
hu,sband had realised this fact even before her. Yet dbe 
went and sat very close to Jayant and twisting around 
her finger the border of her red Dacca! aari, murmured 
in an injured tone, “Why 7 Are we two not ^ough for 
each other 7 Is our own present happines absolutely 
worthless 7 Should eveiything depend on future 7" 

Jayant patted her cheek ai^ replied, “Of eoitrse, 
this has a value, Mukul. But how long is the present 
lesser than a moment, do you not think 7 Surely, life 
means a tiny past and a vast future. We live our Hves 
just for that future." 

“Great heavens 1 Now, pleaae stop yoor metar 
physical leeturea 1“ exclaimed Mukul, “SuA ihiDvi uiiD 
not get into my brain. If you are ao very impatient of 
the present thmi why not go and many once again fite 
the gentlemen of m I" 
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"Stop lty'Mukul/' Jayant daid, *1 do not want auch 
words from your Upa. Plenty of old go8aipa,are aUll 
living to Bay them.*l 

Suddenly, some one seemed to brand Mukui’s heart 
with a red-hot iron. So this topic has been discussed 
already ! Her seven-year-old jiome, her ve^ own 
husband—oould these people think easily and with one 
accord of snatching all this away from her, even in this 
twentieth century ? Her eyes filled with tears. Drawing 
away from her husband, she pouted her lips and said, 
*'8o you all had discussions about this and still you 
kept it a secret from me ? Excellent !” She could not 
think of any more words. 

Jayant said, **Must I come and whisper into your 
ears every word that others say to hurt you ?'* 

Mukul replied in an injured voice, “Why should 
you ever tell me, if you like to hear them yourself ?” 

Jayant did not answer. 

He again lay back on the easy chair and begtin 
turning the leaves of a ^ book. After a few moments' 
silence Mukul said, “Will you not tell roe who thosc^ 
old gossips were ? After living with me for seven years 
you just listened to their words patiently — («ould you 
not give a proper answer ?** 

“Goodness I" exclaimed Jayant, “Why should I 
answer ? They were not talking to me. ! I just heard 
them talking among themselves. People always do tell 
such things in these cases — there is nothing to be so 
sore about it I” 

^'So you too ?“ said Mukul and stalked out of the 
roam stamping her feet. ^ 

( 3 ) 

Mukul bud never stayed at her father’s house after 
her marriage. Even on an invitation she would return 
home on the evening of the very day. Jayant's family 
was well-known for its arrogance as the daughters-in- 
law were never much sent to visit their parents. More- 
over, Mukul did not like to display before her relatives 
the w^th and splendour of this house. She was the 
daughter of poor parents ; why would she humiliate 
her father by showing off her present wealth ? Yet she 
never did wish to stay away from the princely 
grandeur. 

* But aftei^ so many years she quarrelled with her 
husband for nothing and went away «to her parents. 
Mukul was terribly hurt as Jayant h^ refused to name 
the “old gossips” who had wanted to bring him another 
wife. 

Her parents had a simple household. Both the 
brothers were married and their wives have had babies. 
The ioys, the anxiety and the pleasures of the family 
Wm all because of the two little children. The elder 
daughten-in-law Sudha’s daughter was a tiny tot, only 
two and a half yeans old and the younger daughter^n- 
law Beena had a ym old son. Sudha's Httle girl Tukit 
muM diitlier lisp stray Imes from the nursery rhymes 
aB dSy long^ or and turning her eiiubl^ litUe 

arte and legs vouM start dancing. SometuMt die 


would offer her tiny little lap for her dear cousin and 
stretehii^f her little arms would chirp pleadingly at her 
aunt for the bahy. 

The wise, precocious ways of Tuku were always 
making the two motlieis laugh. When Tuku, in her 
anger, would puff up her fat cheeks and hiding her face 
would say, “I shan’t talk wif you,** Sudha, forgetting 
all her house-work would run to pick her up in her arms 
and kiss her till she forgot her anger. 

The whole house, of course, was mad about the 
boy-baby. In addition to his being a wee little thmg, 
he was the first son born in the family. His grand- 
mother would collect coloured threads from the borders 
of old sons and embroider on his little patchwork 
quilts nursery rhymes that said, “Ah, my heart’s 
treasure, my lotus-eyed one !” His mother, when she 
finished cooking, would take her baby on her lap end 
after dressing him up for the evening would put a kajal 
mark on his forehead, while she sang a nursery song 
that would drive the evil eye away from her child. The 
baby would gurgle merrily. His father and his uncle 
would inquire after the baby-boy the moment they 
returned fro.mi the office. A grimy little bundle of 
humanity would crawl over to his uncle and dt down, 
on his beslippered feet.^Tliat was his way of wanting 
to sit on his lap as he could not climb up himself 1 As 
usual, the family had gathered round the two little 
kids that evening. Tuku’s aunt was addng her, '*Whoi» 
do you love most, Tuku dearT” 

“Mummy, daddy, you, baby and granny !*’ replied 
Tuku. 

^’Do you love all of us at top level, 3 ^ iDIy fitUi 
thing?" taunted her mother. 

“How much do you love me 7” aaked her aunt. 

Tuku spread her little arms as much as die could 
and said, “Ro much.” 

"And me ?” asked her mother. 

“More and more, up to the skv !“ Tuku answered 
excitedly. 

“Oh, you little imp !” said her aunt, “Did you not 
say you had the greatest love for all 7” 

The baby crawled over to his mother and hung 
over her shoulders, “Imb I” he muttered incoherently. 

All attention was turned to him at once. They 
stared at him, amased, and exclaimed in chorus, ''My, 
what a naughty little thing.” 

Tuku shook her forefinger at the baby end shrideed, 
“My, what a naughty little thing?” 

Sudha and Beena had no othgr interests in life. 
They did not seem to care whether there were any 
other living creatures or objects of interest in the worid 
or not. Muktil’s sarw and ornaments would grow stale 
in a few days, she' would lose all interest hi them until 
she thought of newer ones. But to Sudha and Beena 
their treasures were perpetually new:^ The words that 
the human child had qioken innumerable timee, dbe 
want<m sprightfiness that had rippled over Uie diiURi 
tby body over and again, seemed to them to sppeair 
in tlifa wnrld, for die Ibet in the wolds aad 
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aoiioiiB of their own bhbies. Now Mukul realiaed it for 
the first time ia her twettt3^-fiTe yeats. 

The baby's eyes were heavy with deep. His mother 
gathered him elose into her arms and rocking him 
gently sang a lullaby that said, *'My treasure, oh, my 
treasure, useless is the life of one who has not such a 
treasure t** The baby-boy elapsed his .mother's necklace 
in bis tiny fist and cuddled closer to her bosom. 

.The growing agony in Mukul’s heart made her 
realise that these rhymes were not mere empty verses. 
The most intimate feelings of innumerable mothers 
have been gathered up throughout the ages into this 
little song. This led her to believe that her childteasness 
might rffttlly make her husband take a second wife. 
Suddenly, she got up and ran into the Thakur^ghar, 
Prostrating herself before the idol, Mukul joined her 
palms together and cried, *'Oh God, I have never prayed 
to you before 1 1 am driven to beg of you today. Cbve 
me a child in my arms, be it blind or lame, but never, 
dear God, let my husband have another wife 1" 

Downstairs, Boena was still rocking her baby to 
sleep, singing that lullaby, Mukul thought that Beena 
WHS deliberately mocking her and her wealth, through 
those words. 

. 

Mukul had come back to i\er husband s home. 
Bhe had not known that God had fulfilled her urgent 
desire. She did not know that she was already bearing 
that child whose absence had^ made her leave her 
bfdoved home in shame and misery. 

When she discovered the fact, site could no longer 
stay away from her husband. She could not and should 
not give this good news to an,v one before she did to 
her husband. 

The moment site returned home, Mukul brought 
out all her silk sum and started cutting them into 
small pieces. What was the use of stuffing her almirah 
with all these ? It is better to thrill the heart by using 
them to prepare for the advent of the desired child. 

“What is all this 7” exclaimed Jayant as he entered 
the room, “Arc you mad ? Do not motheis wear good 
sorts f There are enough silk-houses in the market- 
Your child will not be in want of clothes.” 

“No, no, it is not so,” said Mukul shyly. “1 am 
cutting them because I don't like to wear them any- 
more. They might be useful if 1 cut them i& 3 rself. 
otherwise, wonn-«aten sores are absolutely of no use f” 
Her face saddened and she said, “1 do not know 
whether 1 will live^ or die after having a child at this 
age. Then you will regret seeing an almirah---full of 
sores, or the second wife might come and wear them. 
You were getting married after all 1 I served as a 
barrier just for a few months.” 

“There is no need to talk suoh rubbish,” Jayant 
said. “All the women of Europe and America are having 
children at this age and death 'opens its jaw only 
your case I” 

.. But Mukul was tnity afraid. She might now pam 
out of tlm borders of Ihh isorki, she thoui^t Ckndd n 


Iverson enjoy all the pleasums of life, at the same tine ? 
Yet she tried to check this fear by giving sound lectures 
to her troubled self. Death toouf^ ^t)me to a person 
one day, so it was better to die now than ateggsr 
through the whole length of a long, useless life. In her 
short lease of life she had known all the pleasures that 
a Hindu woman wished* for. If, now, at the time of her 
death, she could die in the glory and hope of making 
her husband's lineage ever-flowing, then what does it 
matter if she did not sec the same sun-rise and sun-set 
and have the same food and drink for another twenty- 
five yearn t She would bid farewell to this world, 
happily, if she could once see the fare of her own child 
whom she had never seen before. 

The day drew nearer and nearer together with the 
preparations for the reception of Mukul's child. Every- 
thing from suits, hats, and stockings to a cradle, a little 
bedstead and a play -car. w(?re stored by the father and 
mother, in anticipation. 

The loud blowing of coiij^hrs in Jayant's house 
mingled with the Durga-puja music. Everyone, froln 
the old aunt 1.o Maya, was busy. Mukul has had a son. 
Aunt shouted, “I say, you people, go and call Dada ! 
Tell him to bring two guineas with him<. The glory of 
our family has at last come to glorify our home I” 

'lict that be,” Maya replied. **Bowdi Ijad nearly 
collapsed, —first go and see whether she is still living I 
First attend to the mother and then do whatever you 
wish to do with the child.” 

“No, dear, Bowdi has revived now,” said the mid- 
wife. “There «is nothing to fear. Show her the beautiful 
baby and she wdll forgot all her pain and misery.” 

The nurse brought the baby near Mukul. What a 
hol|»lcs«, pathetic little face ! Mukul's heart filled with 
lov(*, seeing the baby. Will this child of hers live ? 

The grandfather, the grandaunt, the uncles, the 
aunts and all the others came and saw the baby bless- 
ing him with mffhurs, guineas and rupees. But Mukul's 
heart trembled with anxiety. Will she be abW to stand 
such happiness ? God, let this child live long to bless 
her ! 

(fi) 

Mukul's son was a year old now, brought up by 
the deep love and caressing attentions pf his mother. 
But Mukul's happy smile has disappeared frmn her* 
face. Her son has not yet learned to turn round or sit 
up or speak. She had tried every doctor in the city of 
Calcutta, hut all had said that this was an incurable 
ailment.The child’s spina] column was malformed flrom 
bis birth. It will remain so throughout his life. 

The child has leamt to recognise his mother, he 
laughed when he saw her and cried when rile went 
away. The doctor mys that his brain would develop 
normally and he would understand eveiything, tmt be 
.would have to depend on others, throughout his Me. 

Mukul says, “If God had takim eveiythuig wmy 
fma. him, he could have also deprived him of his braSn. 
He would not have understood his oMerhinja then P 
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Every time the boy smiled at his mother, her eyes because of one such child 7 You can live to have 3ve 
would fit!' with tears. Mukul's eyes were red with weep- h^thy childreii. All will not be like this.*' 
ing.' She attended to the baby, day and liight, forget- do not wish to live to have five more chiliben 

ting her toilet and amusements. It seemed as if this replied Mukul, *'I had selfishly asked God to give me 
Mukul was another person altogether from the Mukul any child, whether blind or lame. God has punished 
of the past. Js^yaat realised that it would be hard to me rightly I It would have been better if you had 
fave her life if she behaved in this manner. Calling another wife. I would then have been the sole sufferer I 
Mukul to him, one day, he tried to make her under* My baby whom I love more than life would not then 
sUnd. “Listen dear I" he said, “All the fingers of a have to suffer throughout life just to redeem me from 
hand are not identical. Must you kill yourself just childlessness.'’ 

:0 


COMMENT AND dUTiaSM 
Malayan Indian Congraas 

1 have been a reader of your Review for many are some who have worked and sacrificed far more than 


years. Our family is well-known in this country. 1 
was once the Secretaiy of the Malayan Congress in this 
tuwn. 1 have been a committee member of the Indian 
Association, and organiser of the Indian Independence 
League in this State. I have personally known most of 
the Indian leaders and almost all our Agents to the 
Govenunont of India in Malaya. I had the chance of 
meeting Pandit Nehru on two occasions when he vifidted 
this couniiy (1927 and 1946), and also the members of 
the Congress Medical Mission. 

The writer does not think that any man who has 
been in Malaya for only six months can speak with 
authority about the Indian problem in this country, and 
as such I disagree with the article written by Dr. C. 
Siva Rama Sastry (August Number, page 144) though 
I agree With the following statement of his : 

“The Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder- 
president is today the Indian Representative in 
Malaya, is the de facto organisation of the com- 
mercial elements of Malaya.’’ 

And 

’The Indian' Government must appoint a 
liberally minded map as its Representative in 
Malaya, one who can win the confidence of labour 
and lead them in the right path." 

The writer had the fortune to work under this 
gentleman in Rangoon when he was the Minister of 
the Asad Hind Government.'! can say without any 
hesitation that only the rich, the favour^ few, and his* 
paid stooges can expect any consideration from him, 
and it was due to his high-handedness (he was then the 
Preeident of the M. I. C.) which caused me to resign 
fnu&i the Beeretaryriiip of the local branch of the M.I.C. 
Tbefls were two other occasions when I had to go 
against him as he behaved like “Hitler ” 

It b more than a roysteiy to me why Pandit .Nehru 
appointed him or Mr. Raghavan to be our Represontam^ 
tiye in Malaya or Java though I Imd predicted about 
this more than a year before these gentlemen got tiaeir 
preaent posts. As professional men jheve are at least a 
doian .Jpdiaas who have biiilt igr greater sepgtiticA 
(halt tl^y iMm wt m (hm 


what they have done. My former fnend, the late lawyer 
S. C. Goho of Singapore, is one of them. It is a great 
pity tliat Pandit Nehru should do things without eon- 
suiting the Indian masses in this country. 

Mr. J. Thivy’s public utterances have proved (if 
proof is necessary) that he has not the qualities to 
entitle him to hold such a liigh office. Even the leading 
English paper (The StraiU Times) had something to 
say against him. Surely, no statesman will utter any- 
thing that may hurt the feelings of the Muslims of thfa 
country who hail from Pakistan. This has given an 
impetus to the formation of the Overseas Pakistan 
League. A former colleague of his (Mr. Mallal) in tke 
Asad Hind Government is now holding a high post in 
this 0. P. L. Tliey have now made representations to 
the Pakistan Government to send someone to look after 
their interests. * 

The President of^ the Negri Seremban Labourers 
Union have also denounced him (Mr. Thivy) as siding 
with the British capitalists, just as Mr. Abdulla (until 
recently the President of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kuala Lumpur) has denounced him for siding 
with the Chettiars re the representation he (Mr. TWvy). 
made to Pandit Nehru regarding the Malayan Govsfm- 
ment’s Debtor-Creditor Ordinance. 

Mr. J. Thivy has miserably failed the Ridto 
labourers, and hundreds of them have'lbeen jailed under 
the Emergency Regulations. There is no use of lockilig 
the stable door when the steed is stolen.* It was his duty 
to have seen that the Indian labourera did not fall a 
pn^ to Communism. Speech-making, giving Press inter, 
views, attending dinners and tea parties-— these are not 
for what he was given this position of honomr. ! request 
you, Mr. Editor, that you will make n very gtsoiig 
protest to see that he is immediately tellieved of his 
post, and a more efficient man from tiie Itomlgn 
ment is sent to tiiis ooimtiy. It wm^ a jMQy to 
appoint any local Indian, for ftee is lot a 
person who is fit to hold thio hii^ pcsition. 

■ Fsdsriition of 
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AN INDIAN PILGRIM ; Auiobiogiaphy of Hubfm 
Chandra Bone, Published ]or Nelaji Publishing Society 
by 7'hacker Spink <fc Co. (I9HH) P.O. Si, Calcutta. 
/>. 144^ Price Rs. 6, 

'IHE INDIAN STRUGGLE : By Subhas Chandra 
Bm. Published for Nelaji Publishing Society by 
Thacktr Spink 4 ? Co. fI9S3) Ltd., P.O. 64, Calcutta. 
Pp. 440. Price Rb. 10. 

These two books should be read together as the 
that is the complement of the second. The first covers 
the period (18&7-1020) the years between Subhas 
Chaiidra Basu's birth and the year in which he posted 
the Indian Civil Sc^rvice examination with distinction. 
The second volume covers the period (1930-1934) the 
ears during which Subhas Chandra Bose had played 
is part in India's fight for freedom tirst as a lieutenant 
of Dcsliabandhu Chittaranjan Das and thou, after the 
latter's death in his own right as an exponent and leader 
of the radical and "lief list" feidings and forces in the 
country. The British Government in India put a ban 
on this book on its publication in Britain in 1935. 
When the Congr(?S8 Ministries were formed in 1937, the* 
United IVovinces Ministry took the initiative in having 
the. ban removed. The years since then have been years 
of turmoil and conflict, and the book faded out ot 
view. Now wo have to thank the Netaji Publishing 
Society for "the flint Indian edition” of the book. 

The first volume of thi.s series has been very pro- 
perly given the title— ‘An Indian Pilgrim, for, those who 
know anything of Subhas C'hnndra Bose even from a 
distance felt Uiat here was a man who had the mind 
.and manner of one who regarded his life as a pilgrimage, 
ever on the move towards the Eternal CUty of the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful, .enthroned in the 
Himalayas of human aspirations and who was fully 
conscious that thff goal could only be reached after one 
had traversed Uirough the dust of the earth and made 
bis way up over the rarified atmosphere of the ever- 
receding aliittides of human experience. And in tbis 
book we arc taken through the secrete of ”an inirovert” 
who (Subhas's own words) struggled thiough the inhibi- 
tions of hi.s own make-up, and that of a society in India 
trying to come out of a collective split-personality, 
conditioned by the alien domination, physical and 
mental, over State and its attempt to recover its natur^il 
and national manhood. During this period Subhas 
Chandra reprasentod in himself the whole period since 
the middle of the I9th century when society in India 
awoke U> the ignominy of an existence as a dependent 
people. And in the book we get ohe of the cleanest ot 
dessriptions of the struggle of a nation^ unit by unit, 
to jweover balance and self-respect. It dmete a tnusqui] 
pitura Omt eqiold maiiiiMn its d^^ sad iptiiiity 
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through all the expiuieiiccs of angry political strifes and 
controversies. 

The second book under review takes us through 
the firet 15 years of I he Gandhi Era whicli g«ve a new 
meaning and .significance to India's .striigglii for political 
freedom. It shows us tlwl from the first day of Subhas 
Chandra's contact with Gundhiji, the younger man had 
developed a Hcepticism of the principles and policies 
that fhe Indian National Congress had been trying to 
implement under the leadership of a man of religion 
forced into politics. The (migma of this conflict evades 
our jmalysis. In the first volume we have seen the ins- 
tinctive bent of the writer for the life of the sannyasi, in 
the second volume we come face to face with his re- 
action against a plan and a programnw^ that were 
framwl in the l.^nguage of the religious life, and built 
on the princijde of a spiritual quest after the Tnith. 
As we read through it, we understand tlic significance 
of the events that disfigured India's political life during 
the opening months of 1939 when Subhas Chandra Bose 
had to come out of the Congrras as its ”Rebcl Presi-, 
dent.” The ”la(sk of understanding" on his part and the 
“lack of clarity” on Gnndliiji's that came out on the 
16th of July, 1921, per.si.sted all through the years, and 
we have been witnesses of the consequences of this 
mutual distrust l>elween tw^o builders of modem India. 

Now that both of them have left the fields of their 
mundane activities, we can tiy to reconstnict. the evo- 
lution of Indian fiolitics with the help of these two 
volumes that describe the philosophy of conduct of the 
man, who lived to frame a state's decrees and lead its 
army for the redemption of hi;i country's freedom, from 
the clut^'hcs of the greatest Imperial Order of modem 
times. This "man of action” (Romain Rolland's words) 
has left us "an indi^cnsable work” for understanding 
the "Indian Movement” free from "party spirit,” in 
language that is eloquent with simplicity. 

Sttkksh Cbandra Dee 

ADMINISTRATTVTi: PROBLEMS OF BENGAL : 
By Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharji. Published by Jugabani 
Sahifya Chakra, 2S KMr Road, Calcutta 99. Price Rs. 4. 

The prevalence of rorniption in fhe public adminis- 
tration has been a subject of strong and persistent 
criticism in fJic press and by officials and non-officials 
of the highest positions. There have recently been 
several instances in which ineptitude in the conduct ot 
departmental proceedings and the resulting inadequacy 

C ie findings reached and punishments awaided h^ve 
unfavourably commented upon. It is fully mnlised 
that ways and mesna must be devised for effecting an 
wnproyemenl in the procedure and results isf dspai^ 
mental proceedings." Corruption in public 
i> Min • flMieer. It most be bodily remorat oy it MAM 
Mm. IneOMv^ ii « amiijai 
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it bAAb to tbo people’s miseiy. At cnioial points 
it< bi A great steriliser. The oo-efiicient of efficient in 
India lias not been, high. It is probable that foreij|Q 
rule ehilled enthusiasm and made the growth of an in- 
floiTimtible and efficient administration impossible. But 
fr^c India must now be galvanised into action to cover 
up by forced marches the lost ground and come abreast 
with the most advanced countries. India can no longer 
suffer efficiency or integrity of public administration to 
be compromiard in any way. If India has to develop 
into a real and genuine modern State, the highest 
efficiency and an incorruptible character should be the 
only tests for filling in public pn.sition8 of trust and 
responsibility. 

The author of the book, Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharji, 
is eminently suited to write a handbook for the 
administrutor and suggest remedies for the existing 
lacunae. The book is divided into three parts. 'I'he 
first port deals with the ways and means for effecting 
an improvement in the procedtire and in the results of 
dep.arl mental proceedings, the second part deals with 
changes in law for the trial of coses of corruption and 
the procedure for the successful detection and prose- 
cution when crimillal T>roceedings arc decided upon, and 
the third part deals w'ith the improvements in the 
methods of work and in the attitude of the public- 
servants to stamp out inefficiency and coimption in the 
administration and to improve the quality and morale 
of the public servants. This invaluable book should be 
on the table of f?very administrator of Free India 
today. - 

K. N. C. 

HISTORY OF BENGAL, Vol. II, (Muslim period): 
KdiUd by Hir Jadumih Sarkar. PMiahed by the Dacca 
Vnivprtdiy, 104fi. One map. Pp. SJi.6. Price Rs. 16. 

This publication stands as a landmark in the deve- 
lopment of historical studies in Bengal. It proves how 
our knowledge our p¥ovin(*e*s past has been revolu- 
t>ioni.sed by the work of lier ou'n none in tlie course of 
ninety year.s since Kajendnt LaJ Mitra showed us the 
path of modem research. The first volume, covering the 
Hindu Period, edited by Dr. Ramesli Chandra Masum- 
dar, waa published in 1943. With the second volume we 
reach the foundation of British rule in 1757. Nearly 
half the volume is the work of Sir Jadimath. A' band 
of other noted Indian scholars have (K>ntrbiuted chapters 
on their special periods, so as to complete the work. 

It ‘fills a longfclt want, and the high level of its 
pages will long make it standard authority on the most 
interesting formative period of Bengal’s past life. 

AIN-I-AKBARl, Vol. Ill (2Dd Ed.) : English Iran- 
elation by Jarrelt, retnsed and further annotated by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. PubUehed by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Bound in hoards, Pp, z + 628. Price Rs, 10, 

This particular volume of Abul Fazl’s oiAsterpiece, 
is an encyclopaedia of Hindu philosop}^, science, 
literature, arts and customs compiled by the learned 
author with the help of a indicate of Sansloit pandits. 
Abul Faal tells the reader in his preface, that his inten- 
tion in writing it was to ^’establish peace and iwomote 
concord” between the Hindus and other sects by 
demonstrating that the Hindus were not really super- 
stitious idolaton, but very liberal and highly intellectual 
philosophers, who regarded their own mythology as 
nierely symbolic. He gives lon^ and learned accounts of 
different schools of Hindu philosophy, drees, manners, 
jbeliefs, and customs ; and adds (in ibis volume) a long 
collection of Akbar's wise sayings which ate quite 
itlumihating, and also a charming account of his own 
laxnjfy and education. There is a long and heliirfQl indei. 
This book has been long out of priitt. We ml eure this 


greatly improved edition will have a large sale. The 
2nd volume (also long out of print) is now in course 
of reprinting. 

B. N- B. 

INDIA ANTIQUA : A volume of Oriental Stupes 
presented by his friends and pupils to Jean PhiUppe 
Vogel, CJ£,, on the occasion of the fiftieth anmversa^ 
of his doctorate. Kem Institute. Leyden. 1047. Pp. 829. 
4 to. 

This excellently printed volume, consisting ot 
contributions from the pen of a number of weil-loiown 
scholars botK^ of the East and of the West, is a fitting 
tribute to the high literary services and achievements 
of one who may justly be regarded at the present time 
as the doyen of European orientalists. It is not possible 
to notice in the present place all the papers of out- 
standing importance contained in this precious work. 
But we may mention a few which are of special interest 
to students of Indian history and culture. Sanskrit 
philology is well represented by the papers of F. Edger. 
ton (The Sanskrit suffix— -tiJia), J. Gonda (Sanskrit 
I7saz;a— festival), F. B. J. Kuiper (Traces of Laiyn- 
geals in Vcdic Sanskrit), E. J. Thomas {Nirvana and 
Parinirvana) f and K. de Vreese (Sanskrit Kulagara), 
Important for Indian liistory and archaeology are F. W. 
Thomas' inteipretation of a Mathura inscription of the 
80 -(tal]ed Kuniska Year 14, S. Konow's note on Indian 
eras, B. Bhattachurya's identification of a few Nepalese 
Buddhist bronzes, and R. B. Whitehead’s discussion of 
the identity of the so-stalled Sun God of Multan on 
some IndcHSassanian coins. Of interest for Indian 
literature is the comparative study of MrkehakaUks. a&d 
King Lear by B. Faddegon. For the interpretation of 
the rules of the Buddhist samgha, E. Ijornottc’s paper 
is of special interest. In another paper the present 
writer has sought to bring out the full significance of 
the mandala doctrine and the theory of six gunas (with 
their sub-divisions) with reference to the problem of 
inter^State relations, as laid down in the Artkasastra of 
pre-Kautilyan times. Of lo(;a1 interest, but still of much 
importance, arc the discussion of an incident in South 
Indian history by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and B. C. 
Thaw’s collection of references to ancient Mithila. As 
for Greater Indian and connected studies, A Foucher 
in a learned article proves two ivories selected from 
those discovered by J. Hackin on the site of ancient 
Kapisi to illustrate /ofa^a' stories. While E. E. Hers- 
feld authoritatively discusses the identity of a few place- 
names found in the old Persian literature and inscrip- 
tions as well as Greek classical writings, la another 
scholarly paper, Q. Tucci di^usses the authenticity of 
the extant Lamaistic historical works in the light of the 
newly discovered documents from Tun Huang. For the 
study of Indo-Javanese literature, F. D. K. Bosch’s 
explanation of the Bhimastava and Th. P. Galestin's 
illustrations from the Javane.se Paiusyaparvan on & 
Balinese painting are of particular interest. A riddle in 
the early annals of Siam is explained by Georg Coedes 
with his usual thoroughness, while F. H. van Naeissen 
throws new light on the Sailendra interregnum in 
ancient Javanese history. In another paper B. Cb. 
Cbhabra brings togjether all known references to Yupas 
in ancient Indian inscriptions for comparison with tto 
well-known Yupa inscription of King Mulavarmiui in 
East Borneo. Mention may be made laet^ of,, the 
interesting paper in which S. Paranavitana infem from 
the Jcxmi evklence* of gexkeral architeetural dosign and 
a Mahavamsa verse that the itores portrayed in the 
well-known Sigiri paintingB are not those o! Queens a^ 
thmr attendants, but those of eelestiai beings oC; the 
ty^ called Idi^thiiiirFritHmim a^ 

U, R GbMimtr ? 
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BERGAU 

BIPIABER PATOE BANGALAR NARI (Ben- 
gali Wameu on the Path of Revolution) : Harvias 
Mukhopadkyaya. Ptd>liBked from 40- A I4ikdarbagan 
, Afreet, Calcutta. Pp, I40, Price /is. 2. 

BANGALAR NARI ANDGLAN (WomenV Move- 
ment in Bengal) : By Chhabi Roy. Pvbliehed by 
Natimuil Book Agency, 12 Bankim> Ckaiterji Street, 
Calcutta. P)). 177. Price Rs. 2-4. 

Both books cover almost the same ground. 

The first is interpretative of the many impersonal 
forces tlial ImiEWJhod the renaisszince movement in 
Bengal by Ram Molmn Roy and his generation. There 
were reformers and conservutivos amongst them who led 
this niov('Uient of enlightenment aniong their woman- 
hood. Tn the eye.-* of the present writer they appear 
to be aiitediiuvian without any conscinusiiesri of the 
transfonnation in tiionght and life that their activities, 
ofleii halting, would preeijutate. He refiecta the modf‘m 
nimct that relates woman's education to many of the 
I'XprcsflCsioiLs of woman's emancipation from book-know- 
ledge to “unmarried motherhood.” But one difficulty in 
the way hr* has not boon able to negotiate — the difficulty 
of “sex antagonism” he has positi^ at the root of the 
problem. His programme of reform does not help to 
remove this conflict jdanted there by (lod or Nature. 

The second book is descriptive of the reform 
startt^d by Ram Mrjliun Rnv and the Brahmo Sainaj 
passing through the Hindu revival and the samr* 
awakening in Muslim Society Both the writer build 
up the background of their story in the disruptive* part 
played by British capitalist -imperialiam in India. But 
the second writer is fuller in her description of the 
havock in Indian society that ha.*! brought the women 
of the “sheltered classes*’ along-sidi* the peasant women 
fighting for the crops ruiswl by tlieir mon-folk in the 
fields of Bengal. Tlus- git os a touch of reality to what 
hfis been happening before our eyes seeking to establish 
a new' pattern of conduct through a new uppraisenieiit 
of Imiiian values. As everything nppenvs lo be in a flux, 
no one can yet prove its validity or its worth 


‘GANDHIJI’ SERIES : Vol. 1 (Homages) : /N/b- 
/w/ird by Kaithi VidyapUh, Bcnarea Canif. Printed at 
liharoavn Bhii»han Pren^, Trilorhnn, BrnnrcA. Pp, lOtf 
pbi.H m Ulu»tmtion». Royal octavo mtr. Price Rc. /-J?. 

Kashi Vidvapith, the well-known National TTuixci' 
.sity of Bf*nares start <xl by Mahatma Gandhi in 1920 
during the non-co-Dpeialion days i-- bringing out a 
series of 25 volumes in Hindi entitled Oendhiji Series, 
’fbe first few volume of the .sene.s will contain hnmagi^s 
paid by eminent porsonahties, nr‘wspa)>ers and periodi- 
i-als, poets juhI institution'*, from all oxer the gldJ>e to 
M.'ihatinaii on his death. Other volumes will consist of 
Malinlauiji'.s life««ketch, hi.s Inters (with fac*»imilcs or 
the iinporlaul onus), speeches, writiugs, prayers, 
itddre.S'e.s ami other details of lii.s varied activities. The 
present volume is llie first of the «erieis contaimn.g 
htunage.s paid bv eminent pepsonalitie> of the countrj* 
.•^nd by leiders of U. P.. Bombay and West Bengal. 
The volume is beautifully rated with more than 
a doaeii pinnies of the* various wenes of the ljust rites, 
and rtf thi' imwirningK in the coiinlr}'. 

X 

DAYANANIXIPANISH.AD: By Bhimtm PidyaUmkar. 
Rafpal and Sitns, AnarkaB, Lahore, Pp, 129, Price Re, 1-8, 

The author in an ardent and indttstrUwa ttudent ol 
the works of Swaini Dayaaand, the illaatriotia iounder of 
the Aiyt Stmtj. k the piemt vpliiiii«» ivUA li ody 


the first part' of Ida project, he hoa skilfully brought 
together under aeverol beide, Vedic thoughta on God» soul, 
etc,, in the light of the great SwainijPs scholarly interpre- 
tation and exposition with on indication bow thcae could he 
applied in the life of the individual os weB as of the 
community. He has thus brought ^ the wisdom of the 
ancients to the very door of every Hindi-knowing adult. 

G. M. 


ORIYA 

ODISA JTIHAS (History of Orissa) : By Bn Rare- 
krishna Mahaiab, Premier of Orisna. PubliBhcd by 
Students' Store, Cuttack. Rtyf/nl octavo. Pp. 478. Price 
Rc. 12^. 

This work is the first authentic history of (}rissa 
in the Driya language ina.smiich as references are quoted ; 
art and architecture, throwing light on the ancient 
culture, are amply illuistrated with plates, and an index 
is appended. The history of pre-Mauryan period of 
Orissa i« shrouded in obscurity. So far us lhi.s period 
is concerned the autlior has done this tliat he has col- 
lc*cted all the information aupiditnl by the purnnas and 
by the Jain and Buddhist literatures. He offers no 
hv'potheri.s and thus exhibits hi.*? scumtific bent of mind 
for truth. After Asoka and Kharavcl there is again a 
dark period in the histoiy of Oriasa, that covers about 
six centuries. From the sixth century A.D. onwards the 
epigr/iphic recoids, ancient art and architecture furnish 
the data for tlu* recon.st ruction of the. history of Orissa. 
Differ(*nt scholai's have discussed these data and ex- 
presssed different opinions at different times. Kjt. Maha- 
tab has now collatcHl the different viexv.s and offered his 
ow’n conchisions on the points of disagreement among 
the scholars. But unfortumtrly the most accurate view 
of Dr. Fleet, regarding the dales of Somaviimsi kings, 
has escaped his notice ami in consequence he has made 
unavoidably some imlpable error*?. The author has 
spareil no pains to give as far as practicable the brief 
historical sketches of growth and development of Oriya 
langxiage, literature* and political consciousness. On the 
whole, the work has been informative and we congra- 
tulate the author for the scfil and enthusiasm he has 
displayed in attempting to unravel the pa/»t glory of his 
motherland, in spite of his being preoccupied with 
politic.**. We regri*! that the get-up is below the standard. 

B. Mibra 

GUJARATI 

SAHT'T\’'.ANO TAPASWI : By Devibhai Bhambhur 
prasad Kharnd^ BA. Printed at the Dnnhi Presa, Juna- 
ifudh. J040. Paper^cover. Pp. SS. 

In Nnnalal Kavi’s death Gujarati literature h^ 
lost a notable figure. Immediately on hearing of his 
death in Januar>'. 1946. his friends and followers vied 
xvith one another in expressing their feelings of sorrow, 
i»y speech and in writing. Many of them paid their 
respect in verse. Mr, Kharod ia one of them. His 
touching x-ecses are modelled on Nanalal's special style 
of writing verse, hikJ summarise the feelings of a fellow 
poet in a small but admirable compass. 

JHANSIKI RANI LAKSHMIBAI : By Oomndrao 
Bhagmt. PuhlUtked by the Gujarat Vernacular ^dety, 
Ahmedahad. 0^42. Paifer^nve^. Pp. /5f. Price Re. L 

All that is known about the young Rani of Jhansi 
in respect of the courageous stand she made against 
the E. I. Go's armies in 1857, is set out here in language 
befitting her. heroic deeds. Every Indian should study 
her life and be proud of the fart that in spite of the 
drawbacks of her sex in such matters, India can produce 
such women, when the need arises. It is a valuable easd 
able work. 

K. M.I* 




We would rothor bo honost about it. All we want to sell 


through this advertisement is a good quality toilet soap 
that*s within the reach of the rich and the poor alike. We 
are not going to promise you that Kanti Soap will bring 
you beauty, love and many other things. 

But we can truthfully say that Kanti Soap is delightfully 
perfumed and is not Injurious to the tenderest skin. 


Mar ^uoUif SmmUk Pr ad acM liicMa fCqaf Soop, Sw»$Uk 
il aW q SaUi. WaUlw VauMpflici* «tc. acc. 
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AUTUMN -the season of mellow fruitfulness. 



After the rains Autumn brings out the beauty of 
the azure sky, — ^the full flowing rivers — the veidant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 

But this change of season puts a great strain on 
your Liver which has to work its hardest to acclimatise 
y< ur body with it 

QUMARE8H is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stomach t-oubies but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps yon healthy by strengthening your liver. 



THE BIIERTAI mEARCM 4 CHEKteAL LABORATOJIY LT9.. 
QUMARBSH HOUSE 
• tALKIA • HOWRAH • 



b Freedom Neceseary for Civiliution? 

In bringing out the importance of Mali- 
nowski’s great work on political science M. 
Ruthnaswami, Vice-Chancellor of tlie Annanialai 
University, observes in The Indian Review : 

Is Froedomi a political luxury or a politich^ 
necessity ? Is il. the fruit of civilization or the root 
of civilization ? Is it the end of progress or the means 
of progress? These arc the important questions that 
the famous anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski at- 
tempts to answer in his book, Fracdam and CiviUza^ 
turn (George Allen A*. IJnwin Ltd., London). 

Tlic several chapters of the book were written in 
America during tin? ciurse of the last war. and were 
written in support of the cause of Fieedom which 
was in jeopardy al that critical time in the history 
of the world. It is the anthropological argument for 
frctalom. Starting from Ihc description of Culture ^ 
“the organized cxjduitalion by human intelligence of 
environmental opportunities and in the disciplining 
of drives, skilU and ncr\ous reactions in the aerviee 
of collective and implemented action,” he shows how, 
from the dawn of history, human groups and the 
individuals that form thorn achieve a mneh greater 
freedom of mobility and environmental adaptation, 
freedom of security and prosperity “by the use ol 
tools, by following the principles and by loyalty to 
a system of activities started with a purpose and 
carried out concertedly.” lie shows how through the 
discovery and use of lire the eph€?rc of primitive 
man's action is extended and his many bodily needs 
are satisfied. The use of stone as hammer, as cutting 
blades, as spear, as arrowhead or as axe, as adze 
makes him tin? master of bejwji, or forest or flood, and 
also wood, stone, clotliing make him the master 
of nature. Ho shows bow primitive man tar from 
being the slave of tradition or precedent was a realist 
and a free actor— he could not have survived other- 
wise. In fact, tradition and precedent were only a set 
of devices once discovered by the reason and freedom 
of primitive man to be useful and continued to be 
observed because it was thought they would continue 
to be useful. It was only when tradition and pre- 
cedent continued to bind man after they had ceased 
to be useful that primitive man got stuck in the 
swamps of stagnation or died out because he was no 
longer able to adjust himself (o his environment. Not 
merely individual freedom but individual freedom 
rcUted to the claims and help of society was necessary 
for progras in primitive society. “Earliest man’’ says 
our guide, “was unable to produce a single artifice by 
his own devices.” For example, the use of fire as well 
as its production had to be learnt in society. Stone 
implements may be produced by one man but the 
.quarrying of stone, the knowledge where to dnd slid 
how to use the materials and the techniques and the 
pitooqiles <xf private properly in tools and goods pro- 
duced were due to customary law, co-operation and 
tradition. But all the restramts and constraint im- 
posed by Sodety and Tradition are useful to man 
only as long as they are neoeasaxy, that is as long ag 


the environment requires it. Once they cease to be 
required, they act as a millstone round his neck. 

That man and that society is progressive 
whose freedom gives the lead and guidance to 
the rules and taws of his civilization and culture. 

And Frec'd um serves the cause of progress by 
giving man the mainsprings of progress in inspiration 
and initiative, the power “to anticipate and to fistab- 
ILih vuliips by the guidance of which man can engage 
in co-opcra1i\c activities and does reach new goals 
and enjo^” them under the guarantee of tribal and 
national eilizenship.” If there arc institutions-^ 
whether this be slavery or serfdom or military regi- 
ment, the crew of a galley, or he might have added, 
Casto — ^which stands in the way of free planning and 
anticipation or initiative such instil utions stand in the 
way of progress. Among the institutions that this 
g)*eat anthropologist speaking from his vast anthropo- 
logical studies recommends as a factor in progress is' 
Religion. In Religion he says we find promise, plan- 
ning, a principle of life and a code of rules. The 
(Dommunist opinion that Religion is the opiate of the 
musses, says Malinow.<>ki, is not true. In reality and 
historically it is Faitli whicti brings about the brother- 
hood of man and gives celestial freedom. Of course, 
religions differ in their sociological value. ‘Th© 
effectiveness of any religion' says our guide 'lies iA 
the extent to which it is a solace to the believer and 
to the extent to which it affects the mighty and the 
rich, the ambitious, the geedy, the lustful and their 
behaviour.’ 

The Family is nnotlier great institution that 
has served the cause of freedom and progress. 

He calls il the fundamimta] in.stitiUtion of primi- 
tive mankind and of mankind in general. Of all 
forms of early organization, the family contributes the 
greatest quota of freedom in survival since it is the 
organization which protects the long infancy of the 
young, equips them for life and nourishe.s young and 
adult alike. 

This freedom is such a precious thing that men 
in primitive times, in anciest times, in the Middle 
ages as well as in modern times have gone to war in 
defcn(*!e of it. The batthis for the emancipation of 
slaves, aeriis and manual labourers have all aimed at 
the “threefold frei'dom of purpose, action and 
benefits.” Not only individual freedom but social 
freedom, what Malinowski calls the freedom of com- 
bination, is necessaiy for the progress of civilization. 
It is a freedom enjoyed in (true) democracies but 
denied in societies either where the State (as in Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy or Soviet Russia) takes over 
all initiative or else where Slavery, Serfdom or the 
Caste iqrstemi d^r certain groups from any initiative 
and supply others with an excess of power. But 
althou^ some forms of social organiaatiofi have been 
hostile to progress, some kind of itocial organixatios 
neoeszaiy for the protection ai^ promotion of matins 
freedom, let it be a plaiL a tribe, or guild, or oiaft 
The stinmeth the individual against his enemies, > 
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the beaati of prey, or foreet fire or huipan euomies 
ifl the laftrength of the proup which he forms. But 
cvoxy euoh social organisation if it is to serve the 
cause of progress must be enforcejJ by the principle 
of Iretuiom. Primitive groups are never desi^>otica]]y 
governed and do not lend themselves easily to the 
ttccutnulation of powcjr. But mere natural and social 
aids are not enough. A sense of Values must be 
aesquired by man. Value, according to the author, is 
the driving force, which di'tenninos puri)esc, anil free- 
dom lies in choice of purpose, its translation into 
effeelivo action and full enjoyment of iho results. 
J'his senn* of values whetlier initial, td by tradilion or 
cultivated by religion oi sublirnaird by mystichsm u? 
on the one haml a .sourct* of new strength and new 
offciency for njHiikind wlule on the other hand it can 
also be niiML‘'ed by groups and iiidivuluaU within a 
commiinhy to inepuse upon oihers. But the education 
of man m values and Jn.< eliani e.s of .Si>irliual .fn’cdom 
depend firsi and foriii V^t, .sa.v*^ our guide, upon the 
existcip-e of a number of mutually dependent institu- 
tions whieh ilioiigh rt'lated enjoy a considerable degree 
of »ii.i«>ntu«,v. fie poiiiU out Uiat in severf*.! educa- 
ihuial devne,-' of ilje primitives*, joining a now insli- 
lutioi* or pa.'.'^ing thnugh iiiiliatitm ceremouie* entails 
a definite aireapl to break down the loyaltie.s and 
interests jii*(|uired in earlier life and to ratroducc; uew 
va|ue.s. 

InKlitiilioiKs thus cxerrise an aulononwms 
<|iiritual influence on ibe I'rcoving mind. 

He wftuld thua allow I he autonomy of tht. 
Church againsi the sovenugnty of the Slate. In fact 
the work of culture, nccor<iing V) Malinowski, is not 
done by any coimmiuity a.*,, a wlujle nor yet by 
individuals hut ^inaller organiz^^d groups, that w 
inslilurions which are organized and Integrated to 
form I he community. Iiii*tiiutiena! fv» e<lorn is there- 
fore iKce-sary for indi\irlual fre<dnm. But on the 
nature •>( tlie instimlion deper.ds the freiHlom it 
makes po*'sible. 'rhe eritcri^.n iu’ '^ugjLests for testing 
lualitutidii.s is whcilier llie )'ur)iOM‘ oi the insiitulion 
IS chaseii by indi\ idual or group, wIk’Hict implemen- 
tation of iho purpose i*’ through mitonomous ruspon- 
*jihility and whether \hv ir-ulls are shared by all the 
rnemluTs of the instiniti^'U The legitimate use ol 
authority is uee«ssary for irecdou! while a denial of 
freedom occurs through an abuse nf force for the 
bonelil of I he iVw in control. Trudition, Hier.irchy, 
ttbedK'Ticf are ni^cessur}'’ f<.r social life but they serve 
the puruo’jp oi society oid>’ wlu'ii they are made. 
roinpntiOle with frw'dom. An undue excess or abuse 
of tnidition. hi(*rarch.v or obedience leads to sorvitude 
which lias alw’ays stood in the way of progro.ss. Dis- 
cipline, even Htcni discipline, wits found necessary in 
primitive society as among the Zulus, the Iluinilic 
and Nihitir tilbcH, the North American Indians ’ itnd 
v*iiie of tlie head-liunting tribes of Now Cjuinca and 
IndouesiM. 

Kveu df'inocrftey is supported by .argunioni« from 
.^nthi-i apology. ]>centra)iaa1ion makes demoerney real 
and Ma1mow.ski assures us that among primitive 
tribes lentializaiion of any control hardly occurs, foT 
pohtkfU poAer is distributed and institutions arc auto- 
nomous. Ih'mmal t.mnny is limited and mitigated 
by t'uslomavy law and Iradithmal morality. It is not 
fair to .-NaMigoi-y lo call totalitarianism a reluni to 
savagery. 

Wilt', anoi.h(‘r of the anxious problems of modem 
times, is not u buiiogind necessity according to the 
t^viehiiig unthrepoiogy. War, we are assured, is 
not a iwmuinoat state of afiairs in any type of tribal 

rulturs* 


Tile final conclusion of this great anthropologist 
is that freedom is an indispenswle ingrtdiemt of 
civilisation for it guarantees the flowering of Utoee 
spiritual qualities of man, primitive and civilised, 
which (pvG biith to in.spiration, to crefd;ive ideas, to 
the criticism of the old so that now knowledge, new 
art, a finer morality may emerge. 

Re1ig;(oiig Education in India 

I’ho future of Religious Education in India 
is one of the most ciontt'?ted and complicated 
of the educiilional issues in the counitary. 
K G. Saiyiduin, long Director of Public 
Instruction in Jaiiiinu and Kasliuiir State and 
now Ediicataonal Adviser to Hh" (iovemmeni of 
Ikniibay, writes in The Arijav Path : 

The Central Ailvisoiy Board of Educulioii has 
appointrd, during the last ff^w ycais. at lf*ast two com- 
tnittvcft conBiHling of distinguif^hr.d tmhlif men and 
odiicalioni&ts who delibcrat'.d on lids* issue t'ver and 
over again hut emild not rome to aov agrceil conclusions, 
with the result that they could formulate no scheme or 
recommendations and the matter was vhclved - a proof 
nioie of discretion than of courage! Kecenily, our Educa- 
tion Minister in liie Central Govern men i, Maulana Abul 
Kahani Ayjid. hirnsdC a gicat Muslim divine and a 
spJiftlar of comparative rediginn. has re*started the. con* 
irovers\ |»y expressing the opinion that religious 
4‘dncHtio.n, in the proper sense oif the word, should 
find a place in our C'luemional s\stem. Of course, that 
plirasc* ‘proper seiw of the woid* raises many diSiciiH 
iss«ies bill hefoie one can face ihcui one ha.« to deal 
with the pf»siiioii of those who are entirely opposed to 
religious edecuiion in trnv profieT or improper! — 

Ddng imparted in bdiools. I, can liere rofer briefly only 
to my own views in this lichaU, more with the object of 
initiating discussion and eliicidaiiiig the issues tlian of 
layr.g down any iHcia ihal all inav accept or working 
out tbi- flouiils id a praeiiral sHvme. 

Benplc f»!»iect to religious education for a variety of 
reasons. Thc'ie are those who an* not prepared to accept 
Beligioii at ail a.s one of th** great values of life and to 
i houi Keliiiion hut an exploded myth, an old supersti- 
tion ihfii has outlived its day. With such people there 
i-i no <*i>minnn ground for arcuineni so far as religious 
i'duntjhn is exmeerned. Then there arc those who are not 
"alislieii tlisi, in a multi-religious country like India, it 
i** possible -or desirabU*- • to provide rfligious educa- 
tion in schools. They would rather leave it to the 
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|mrenii!» to lo»k after this aapect of the child's education. 
Theirs is not an objection of principle but one of 
•practical expediency., A third class sees no^ place lor 
religious education in a s(x;ular state wd is obesscd 
with what has been happening in India in recent years 
^en communalistn ran amuck and almost cost the coun- 
try its freedom. A recent article by Dr. Paranjpe partly 
takes this attitude. 

Is there no place for relijitious education in 
H secular tirate? Perhafw it may be useful to 
try 1o clear away one or two of the misunder- 
ptai!iclings implicit in this point of view. 

When we speak of a Slate as a “Secular Stale*’* 
wlml is really meant is that, in all public and political 
matters, the Slate w'ill not ally ilsclf to any particular 
religion and will not give preference to any group or 
individual on religious grounds. It does not mean that 
it anli-religiotis or that it. frowns upon the religious 
afliliations of its cili;f.ens. There is an obvious difference 
btHivceii a p<*ciilar Siulr as the Indian Constitution 
envisages it. and tlie anti-religious complexion, say. of 
llie l^viel Stale in its early stages. So there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong or illogical in a secular Stale’s making 
arrangements for the religious cdiiration of its children. 
Whether it is possible or desirable is u question that I 
riiall examine a litth later. So far as the aigumcni bai^d 
on the re(»enl cotiimuna) frenzy is eoneerned, it is a 
signifieant ifect. worth remembering, that the political 
leaders and others who fanned this flame were not 
predominantly p Tsons who had received religious edu- 
cation in their siliools but thoee. who 'were often quite 
indifferent to the religion that they formally profeaaed. 
In the cusp of Muslims in particular, it may be said 
that some of thf: most influential organizaUoiis which 
always stood for eoinmutial p*aoe and harmony were 
religious organizations like the Jamiulul Ulamu-i-Hind ! 
Nor IS it a matter of accident that Mahatma Gandhi, 
tlic greatest apostle of communal harmony, was a deeply 
leligious inun who dfrived the ins-piration for all his 
great and manifold work from his deepest religious 
iinpiilses and beliefs. So it is a superficial view which 
would dismiss religious education on the apprehension 
that it would necessarily arcentuate communal bitterness. 

It is true that great crimes have been committed 
in the mate of religUms throughout human history^ 
that in their name tliere have been intolerance, fanatic- 
ism, persecution, denial of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, oven destruction and death. But so have there 
been in the name of Patriotism and Culture and 
Science and it would he wrong to suggest that men and 
women should escht^v them on this account. What is 
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reasonable is to demand that the distortions and inis- 
interpretations . which have come to cluster round these 
concepts should be swept away and that they should 
become valuable agencies for the enrichment, rather 
than the impoverishment, of human life. Just as educa- 
tion in history or geography f«r literature can be a 
repressive as well as a liberalizing influence (depending 
on how these subjects are tackled, and it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher and the Education Deportuumt to 
improve and reform the methods of teaching so as lu 
get the most out of them), so it depends on how 
religions education is imparted whether it is to be a 
force for good or foa^evil. It would be unwise to suggest 
-that these subjects should be dropped because; they 
are often taught poorly. Similarly we cannot refuse to 
. count <mancc religious education on the ground that 
tliere. arc special diflieulticK in tackling it satisfactorily 
or that it has been badly taught in tlie past. 

Is it iieco8?tiry, liowever, to inisist thftt 
Religion ]yo given a place of iniportaiicc in fliis 
age of Science and ilie domination of Intolligonce, 
when the common atUtude. i« one of doubt and 
qiU'f!tioning rather than of faith? 

Will it not br enottgli if we concentrate all onr 
efforts on the relcasirip and cultivation of the human 
intelligence which might provide the requisite guidance 
to man in his everyday life? Is it not uue that the 
attitude of modem youth is one of scepticism tathfSk 
than of faith? To take up the last question first, it is 
true that modern youth is predominantly sceptical in its 
attitude. But we should go below the surface and try to 
find out the causes of this plu^nomcrion. 1 can sec two 
factora op( rating in the creation of this mentality. Our 
world has liecumc much more complex and its urgent 
new problenii^ -of dcmoc^no^ capitalism, communism, 
«Iums and social injuMices— -confront our youth at 
every step. Tn this silUv*ilion the simple dogmas of an 
earliej’ ago offer no solution. Thus the sheet-anchors of 
the past, as presented to the youth formally, have ceased 
to ronvey any meaning to him. Again, he ia consciously 
or unwn.sciously repelled by the dualism and the hypo- 
crisy that he finds rampant amongst Iwth the religious 
and the secular-minded people. While they profess to 
believe in ‘‘lliou shall not kill*’ they organize mass 
riauglitcr on a world scale and men df religion are 
found supporting and justifying this criminal madness! 
They pay lip service lo the creed of ^treating our 
fieighbours as ourselves** and profess to believe that **all 
human beings are members of the family of God.** But 
they have entirely different codes of conduct in personal^ 
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butiiiicBB, political and intimational iife! Honesty, lair- 
ness, compassioiiH lauded in private life (at least in 
theory) are often regarded an foolish in business and 
polities and criminally dang4;roii<4 in international rela- 
tions! I have no doubt that if great religious teachers 
like Buddha,’ Christ or Mohammad, with their message 
of love and peace, happened t(» visit this world, they 
would be regarded as dangerous anachronisms in this 
age! Little wonder then that the inexperienced youth is 
bewildered and loses his faith in the basic values of 
life — ^which all uphold in t]ieor>' hut flout in practice. 

Will it then hv rirfit ho banish Religion, 
either fnnn life, or from otlncation, altogether? 
Or miisit. it be rerngnized as one of the supreme 
value> in life? 

Now, ii is obviously ii msmble to give to this 
(pjesiion an answer which can he jiroved logically or 
scicntifi<ally. Rut, sip^aking for myself, 1 am convinced 
that K^digion is something whicli responds to certain 
/iiiidttinental iirge>< of human nature. Man seeks for a 
firm anchorage of fuitii in this world of doubts and 
dangers and <‘onfuftiun of loyalties; he needs the con- 
viction that life has a me^ining and a purpose and is 
not the rcHull of more chance tir “idle sport.** that the 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure are not its highest 
ohjectivt»». Some people may not. of course, hear the call 
-■many do not actually do so- hut the best minds have 
r<ionc throughout the ages and spirit lias gone quest- 
ing for the ‘‘Fiicrnal Values.” I am also prepared to 


concede that some people &aee been aUe to find their 
hfe inspiration in sources which are not normally 
regarded as religious. But snch cases are rare and not 
typical. If we are thinking of human beings in general, 
we must come to terms with Religion as a valuable part 
of the permanent and ennobling experience of the 
individual and the race and we must do what we can 
to make it work in harmony with our general life 
objectives. 

If we fail to exploit the educative possibilities of 
nligion. we shall be ignoring a very powerful force for 
good. The advice- to abjure religion because it has been 
misused is, as I have already hinted, a counsel of des- 
pair. We cannot and should not reject any great 
treasure of the human licritage because ignorant or 
unscrupulous peorple liav*- iis*h1 it for unworthy pur- 
imses; we cannot reject Religion as such because it has 
often allied itself with reactionary birces or produced 
discord. No one has stMiously made a demand Tor the 
rejerrion of Science because it has iiecn used as a 
weapon of destruction! Again the modern problem is 
not, to in}' mind, a sean'ii for an entirely new set v>f 
values and prinelples for life, for the world is not 
richer today in wisdom or charily or goodness than it 
was in the days of Buddha or Plato or Christ or Moham- 
mad. 1l demands a reiiitorpn talion and the presentation 
of values, including religious values, in modern terms 
and in reJationsiiip lo modem prubiciiit’ so that they 
may help to solve tlie difiicuities with which youth is 
faced, here and now. 
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Spedal OpportunitieB in Work for Miislimfl in 
India 

• Dwight M. Donaldson^ observes in The 
National Christian Council Review: 

In the partition of India a vast community of about 
ninety million Mu»]iniM U being divided Itetween the two 
dominions. If bolh Hyderabad and Kiishmir de<'ide to 
join the India Union, there will then be more than half aft 
many Muslims still remaining in the India Union as there 
are in ail of Pakistan. 

In Ppkihtan there is a determined struggle on the part 
of the mullahs (the ndigioiis aiithoritifts) to pattern the 
new Muslim state aerortling to the Sharia ■which is the law 
of the Qur'an and the Traditioi:s. For those who are 
pronioling a peculiaily Islumie emphasis in Pakistan, free- 
doin means not only an opporl unity to work out ihcir own 
form of 'rovernineiii. winioui resirietiofis from any foreign 
power, hut also tv.o nther mouienrous circumstances. They 
can now live in separalioii fn>in the Hindus with their 
haled idolatry; they are in n position to proK'Ct the youth 
of Islam fiom liiose :isi)ect«-' of western cnili'/alion that 
they (‘onsidcr to ho inimical to tl^u. interests of a typical 
Muslim slate. 'I'hf: oppo-^iiion of this group of Muslims 
to llw‘ inliucnce of (ihj-istian tnissionary undertakings in 
general may he taken for granted, though toleration and 
a degree of appreciation may he shown for medical and 
educational service. 

There isS a second group of Muslims in Pakistan, 
however, that is ma<le up of men and women of education 
and authority, wlio arc hy no means enthusiastic for a 
state that will he dominated by the midlahs, with a 
resuscitation of zeal for old laws and customs. Many of 
them realize the truth of what Sir Wiltiani Muir ■wrote a 
generation ago, t.c., ‘As regards the spiritual, social and 
dogmatic aspcri of Islam, there has been neither progress 
nor material change .«;iiicc the third erntury of the Hegira.’ 
They know that the. changes that have taken place in 
Turkey have been in spile of Islam rather than because 
of it. Accordingly, they arc ready to argue that while 
tUe creation of Pakistan as a separate stale was com 
sidcred to hat-e been necessary for the protection of Islam, 
nevertheless the character of the new state should be suited 
to modern life. To this end they are seeking first of all 
to be welhinform-^d as to the requirements and • res- 
ponsibilities that /u with sclf-gf^vernnumt in the twentieth 
century. These men and women, we believe, will be 
inclined to encourage the muinumance of mis.don hospitals, 
schools and colleges bei ause they will regard them as 
agencies that will strengthen a liberal and progressive 
spirit throughout the country. 

Whether there can be a strong association of leaders 
in the India Union who will be able to pursue a secular 
policy without becoming irreligious and atheistic is still 
to bo determined. Those who look forward'' to the deve- 
lopment of a secular state — with a comprehenaivo edoca-< 
tional system, with free expres^iion of opinion hi the press, 
widi unhampered economic and industrial development, and 
with religious freedom— -have to overeolne a tremeiidous 
handicap. , . ^ 

It is in the India Union in particular that tlie Muslims 
have become unusually receptive to Christian friendship, 
and we believe that this situation should be met by plau- 
ning much more definite work for Muslims. There will 
be individtml missinnbriea, fironi among the splendid group 
ol reitiforceitienis that has come to India, who will feel 
tliat they are positively called of God to se^k to pi^aro 
to ^e'tbe major gmonnt ol this tune to theii fta^plar 
wm. Indian Cbdattan ministers and teasers: also wiU 
lyo Imdog tim cbtlileiiie to make ili«ir eamm 
iqfooliiagDati^ of and fisUh J&r tlieir MoaBm {mdSh 
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Ob the Art of Revfewiog 

Prof. B. S. Mathur writes in The Calcutta 
jRevtm: 

I rcfCoiuineiLd the synthetic view of literary criticism. 
The reviewer will have t-o cut down his prejudices to 
arnve et a balanced view, charged with sovereign sanity 
and brilliance, to help the reader to an appreciation oi 
a literaor work. 

Tha emphasis is on sanity in a reviewer. Dr. 
®*wltchidiiuauda tiinha's motto for his ‘‘Literary Supple- 
ment*‘ in the liitidustan Jiaview i« vciy significaut. 
That is taken from tlie Kt, Hon’ble Augustin Birrol 
from his Cntical Faculty. It reads thus : 

-“A reviewer of books is a ])cr6on with views and 
Opinions of his own about lile and Jiteraiure, science 
and art, fssiiion, style and fancy, which he apj)lies 
ruthJcissly or pleasantly, dogmatically or suggestively, 
ironically or plainly, as his humour prompts or his 
melliod dicta lea, to books wTitteri by somebody else. 
The two nutc'b of the critic are sympathy and knowledge, 
byinpathy and knowledge must go handdn-haud 
through Iht' fields of criticism. As neither sympathy iior 
knowledge can he complete, the perfect criticism iM an 
iiitpoasiUIiiv. It is hard for a reviewer to help boJUg-^ 
ignorant, but he need never he a liypocrite. Knowledge 
ctM'lainly s(»eins to be the very essence of good criticism, 
and y(‘t ju^ing is more than knowing. Taste, delicacy, 
disci im in atioii^— unless tlu' critic, has some of these, he 
IB naught. Even knowledge an<l sympathy must own a 
masler. llie iiiaMcr sanity. Let sanity for ever sit 
enthroned in tlie critic’s aruKhair.” 

Here you have a voty strict view of a critic or a 
reviewer. If one followB the whole of the passage 
criticall.v, one will have to agree with Augustine Birrcl 
tiiat real criticism is an iinpossibiliLv. Nevertheless, wc 
have to aim at what we can achieve. Let us have 
sympathy and knowledge under the inspiring leadership 
of sanity. We can have ample measure of sanity if we 
follow the above Kyiithofic method of reviewing by 
placi^ extracts from, the original alongside our own 
reactions. Thus criticism to be comprehensive and com- 
parative is possible if there i.s also some comparison 
with other writera in the lim\ Then Ibc place of the 
writer also cun be establishwi. 

While reviewing we have to think in terms of the 
OTHtribution made by the writer. He must have some 
justificaiian for his venture. Let us see to his justifica- 
tion. So above all we mubt have sanity : without it 
notliing is possible, what will be possible will be 
wholly prejudiced and perverse. That is not the func- 


tion of criticism, which has to recollect emotion 
tranquillity ; the emotion is of the writer and has to 
be recollected by the reviewer. • 

Before 1 conclude let me explain how I refer to 
emotion recollected in tranquillity by the reviewer. All 
art or literature is the production of emotion. Even 
critical books, not excluding pliilosophicol books, fire 
written in the fervour of emotion. Philosophers might 
shun emotion and say it is a return to the beginning, 
the animal and the bnite in us. But ihev have it when 
they come to production, although it takes the garb of 
reason. No action, even mental, is possible in the 
absence of emotion. 

All creative composition begins in a rare atmos- 
phere jof emotion. Man has a fund of energy : a part 
of it is required by the body and the rest goes to the 
work of creation in the form of emotion. If tlie artist 
is asked what he is going to create he cannot say any- 
thing definite. Reason might be guiding him from some 
unconscious level but it is not in the open field. And 
so the writer is curried away V.)y liis emotions. After 
having written he takes the role of a critic and canios 
out corrections and alterations, here and there, helped 
by his knowl<‘dge and experience, now under the direct 
control of reason humanly possible while judging one’s 
own work. I'ltimately even after this carrying out ot 
some alterations his composition remains an emotion. 
Thi.-i emotion the reviewer has to recollect. He is in a 
boiler position to recollect it bccau.so he is not the 
writer and he can, to some extent, humanly possible, 
be impartial tKu:ausc of his culture in sanity, sympathy 
and knowledge. 

The reviewer, therefore, has this important task of 
recollecting emotion in tranquillity. But so he must 
possess taste, delicacy and dist^rimination, which he can 
jmssess if he hu.<» done a lot of reading and writing. 1 
emphasise “writing” because without having done 
the reviewer will not be able project himself intb 
the mind of the writer which he must do if he wants 
•to make a near approach to him in his book. The 
reviewer has the double task of knowing the mind ,of 
t^ writer and after having known it he has to help 
his readers to this knowledge. He has to understand ; 
he has to interpret. The reviewer is like Gautama 
Buddha’s disciple, Pouma, who was admonished by the 
Master thus : "Go then, 0 Pouma, having been deli- 
vered, deliver : having been consoled, console : being 
arrived thyself at the farther bank, enable others to 
arrive there also.” 
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ttevdotion In Astrology 1^ Astronomy 

Everybody in ibii country b itware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and ^test lulmtstv Tanfcrio, 
Yogi vasdiy learited in the Astrology and astafonomy of the East and the West, gifted with supers 
natural power of predictions, pensanent President of the Litemationally fkmed Baraaaahi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and AU-Inw Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Baanesh Chandra BitottacharTya, Jyotishamab, 


quarters i 
of India. 


jyotiBhBanirat randit sn Kaanesn cnanura nnatiacjiaiTya, jyotisnarnaD, 
HJtJLS. fLonA), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (e,g^ in England, America, Africa, China, Japan. Malaya, 
Singapore e^) and many notable persons from every nook and comer of 
the world hav^ent unsolicited testimonials acknowl^ging hie* mighty and 
supernatural i^ers. 

This jpowerfully ^fted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantrio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. Bis three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
September, 1939— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
BAJJTOTISHI achievement of iadependence by the Interim Bovt with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept, 1946, and prerliotion regarding the 
fatnre of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspa^s) have proved correct to the dcdniL 
amazed i^eoplo the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty Oeor^ the Sixth, the Oovemor of Bengal and eminent leatos 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the tide of '‘Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and ^^Jyotishsamrat’’— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
by the Bharatiira Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benarea. 
randitji is now the Consulting Astrologer to .tiie Eifhteen^ Buling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far, 

Peraona who have lost all hopes are atrongly advfaeil to teat the powers of the Pandittl. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hii Highnata The Maharaja af Athgarh says:—**! have been astonished at the smperhuniaii power 
of Panditji,” Har Highnaas Tha Dowagar 6th Maharani Sahaha af Tripura Stata says **He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tha Hon'bla Chiaf Justiaa of Caleuita High Crart Sir 
Maamatha Nath Mukharji, Kt., says **The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Brinian Bamesh 
Ohandra is theamly possible ontcome of a great father to a like son.” Tha Hon'bla Maharaja of Saato^ 
A Ba-PraaidaSt of tho Boogal Logtalativo Coniicfl, Sir Maamatha Nath Roy Chondbury, Kt., says : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” Tho Honourahla Justico Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Pataa High Court says ‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tho Hon’hio 
Miuistor, G^. of Bongml, Raja Prasanoa Dob Raikot, says :— “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” Tho Hoa'blo Jiiatioo Mr. S. M. Dat, of 
Kooujhar Stato High Coart, says “Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr.J.A.LawiMea, 
Osaka, Japan, writes '*1 was getting good rwuits from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
diflhrent life since 1 starM wearing.” Mr. Aadro Taom, 2723, Popular Avo., Chisago, lUiuols^U. S. 
Amorioa s— “I have pnichased from you several Kavaenas on two or three different uccastos. They all 
proved satisfactory. ' Mr. K. Rnohpaul, SlmnjdMd, China {—“Everything you foretold in writing is tamg 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issao Mnmi Etia, Govt. Clork m Intorprolor in Do^aag, Wask 
Africa “I bad ordera some Talismans friim you that had rendered me wonderful servm’ Mr. B. J. 
Famando, Prootar, S. C., A Notary Pohlia, Colombo, Cpylon s— “1 got marvellons effects from your 
Eavachaa on aeveral oocarions”. etc., etc. and manv othari. 
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COTTON -SPINNING IN AFRICA 


In Africa, “the takli” it used 
widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricans learned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni< 
versai needS'—whether for deli* 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 
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Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
one of Indians largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce 6ver 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight thf 
cloth shortage. 


Sarees-^ Dhotis — Mulls-* 
Printed Fabrics— Mosqul* 
to Netting — Sewing Thro* 
ads— Furnishing Fabrics. 
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, nnoza^s Influence on Philosophy, Religion^ 
and Daily Life 

We reproduce the following article by Leonard 
B, Gray on Spinoza, one of the greatest philo- 
sophers of Europe, from VMty, March-April, 
19^ : 

Surely Emerson was right when he said that time 
does strange things with the reputations of men. Indeed, 
tinie -v flrn withholds fame from those who seek it most 
and gives* it. to those who seek it least. She i-mmerses 
into oblivion many people sensationally popular aj'd 
wi(lely praised in tht'ir own days and clothes with 
immortnlity sonic of the little known or despised 
oontemporaries of these popular persons. You just 
ranMot tt'll what time will do. what values and names 
she will forget or belittle, and what she will love and 
praise and preserve. 

If they could know, many of the contemporarie.s of 
Spinoza would be greatly surprised at the judg^ient 
tiulc has passed on him. They knew that this philoso- 
pher was -one of the most despised and haled men of 
his day, and some of them knew that quite early in hifi 
life fame was one of the throe values he thought un^ 
wortliy of his seeking and that along with the other 
two he deliberately chose not to seek it. Not only 
would most of his eon temporaries that knew him be 
amazed at his fame that, now fills the world, but also 
his enemies would be angrily humiliated and shamed 
either by their own oblivion or by the fact that they 
are known today only because they were his enemies. 

With the possible exception of Thoreau's few pages 
•on “What I Lived For” in Waltlv.n, literature contains 
no finer description of a man’s sincere effort to find the 
simple fundamentals of life and happiness than 
Spinoza's few pages about his own search for the 
essential values. Indeed, the young Spinoza strove just 
as earnestly to get at the root of the matter os 
llioreau, about two centuries later, sought to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, to 
live deep and suck ont all the marrow of life, to skin 
life to the bone, and to drive life into a comer so be 
could get his two hands on it. Early in life this Jewish 
philosopher carebilly weighed Ibe values of rich^, 
fame, and pleasures of the senses, the three surround- 
ings of life, ac(?ording to his observation, most highly 
esteemed by most men. He soon found these surround- 
ings. he tells us, to be vain and futile. With what 
passionate thirsts and with what disastrous consequence 
men seek these three values. Men let their minds 
become so absorbed by these goals of their desires that 
their minds have little power to reflect on any different 
good. When the heat of sensual delight' has passed, it 
not infrequently leaves one in ettreme melancholy* 
The best intellectual powers, never enthralled by such 
dtriigfats, are only disturbed and dulled. The more fame 
riches we get, the more they increase our delight 
and the more they Intensify our demre to acquire still 
more and more. Shduld we fail to ^gain them we are 
plunged into feeUngs of frustration and sadness. The 
search fos fame the further drawback putting 
upon us the necessitgr of ordering bur lives according 
to the'livet of^our fellow men, of shunning what they 
shun, and bf seeking what they seek. Such values ore 
nothing but hindraneee to essential living ind 


happiness. Men have been known to suffer persecution, 
at limes even unto death, in search for riches and 
fame. Gibers hasten their death through over-indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. To possess these vmIucs, and 
especially t»o be posseted bv them, means death, often 
physical, always spiritual. The more this earnest young 
Jew weighed these values, the' more he became con- 
vinced that thev were unworthy of bis seokiug and 
that onl3' love I award a ihing eternal and infinite could 
feed the mind wholly with joy and give genuine happi- 
ness. And so he set his goal before him and directed 
his aim.- During his short life ho did not get the three 
values he did not want, hut through the ramc’^t and 
continual .seeking o.** the one value he wanted aud 
decided upon, he atlaiinKl a large measure of happiness 
desjnto the persenUions heaped upon him. And 
posterity with her strange ways and judgments, gave 
him fame, one of the three values he had deliberately 
cho''en not to seek. 

Net only through his residing of history, but also 
through his own bitter, personal experience Baruch de 
Spinoza was to learn that both organized religion a^d 
society whip their dissenters. On November SI, 1632, 
he was born into the Jewish commimitv of Amsterdam 
to which his Jewish parents had fled from the vici'O'ua 
intolerance of the inquisition There was more freedom 
of thought and worship in Holland at the time thajn 
elsewhere, but even there, while allowed to ‘‘build their 
sjmagogue, the Jews had to exorcise their freedom with 
considerable circumspection. Parti v because the^ minor- 
ity group greatly feared the political nuthorities who 
punished the whole group for the offense of any indi- 
vidual member and partly breau«e the religious Jendera 
of thi.s Jewish community would not give to those 
under them the same freedom, that they wanted for 
themselves, young .Spinoza was excommunicated for his 
independent thinking At fifteen the boy wjis the most 
brilliant student of Rabbi Saul Levi Mortiera. He wa« 
the pride and white hope of the little community of 
Jews. He would be, his elders predicted, a groat rabbi, 
perhaps a great commentator on the Biblo^ But at bxl 
early age this acute rabbinical student began to dampna 
the hopes and to incite the fc-irs of the orthodox. Hw 
conventional teachers could not clip the wings of his 
soaring mind. Their learning was insufficient and un- 
satisfactory to hirn. He acquired an appetite for science 
and secular philosophy. Fret'ly he inhaled the free Latin 
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culture around Iiiemniigbr hit thinking beeamt 
critical and indci^endefit. Stronger grew his ditdike for 
tiin narrow and rigid rules of the synagogue, stronger 
his revolt jagainst all foms of dualism and idolatry. In 
.vain the alarmed and disappointed leaders sought to 
kcict) the new wine in the old buttles. Matters were 
gradually coming to a head and did come to a head 
wlien some of Spinosa's fellow students anmly hdb 
a heated argument and r(.>ported to their teacnerg that 
8pinoea sharply differed with them about the existence 
of angels, the incorporeality of God, and the immortal- 
ity of the soul. The ftiilhorities wanted to keep their 
most promising student, but tliey would keep him only 
on their conditions. And they hod only two more 
methods in mind to induce him I o return to established 
crjiinions und customs. Fiist, a bribe of an annuity ol 
1,000 florins. But truth was the great(»st wealth to the 
youth. Then the threat of excommunication if the 
student did not yield after thirty days. Spiboza did not 
yield. 

The chief way that. Syiinoza c.ho.sft to make p living 
did much to bring about his early death at the age of 
forty-fiv*. lie loved to leoi'h children and he loved to 
wnlr>, but h<‘ could not expect to make much money 
in these ways. He could get only a few pupils and his 
writing wus too thoughtful to make popular appeal. 
Bosidt'S, the hands of conventional religion and public 
opinion were too much against him. Why not make a 
livelihood at polishing lenses? Was not this quite the 
fasluoi^of learned men of his day ? And did not the 
young student find in '‘Ethics of the Fathers" the 
advice that every man should do some manual labor ? 
He did hw lenses exceptionally well and thereby earned 
enough to ^supply his few end simple needs. Wisdom 
was the goal of his supreme efforl^t. Concentrated on 
severe study he would often stay in his room two or 
ilirop. days at. a stndch and have his meals brought to 
him. But what price wb’do-m ? The many hours of 
confined study in his lonely garret and the dust from 
the grinding greatly aggravated his inherited tubercu- 
losis nn<l so did much to rut him off prematurely, 

In hi.s obscure lodgings he was a powerful 
magnet that drew visits und letters, honors and 
gift.a from the groat. The philosopher Leibnitz 
came to talk with him in 1676. There is much 
friendshqi and learning in the letters that be and'Henrj^ 
OldenJnirg, the first secretary of the Royal Society of 
England, wrote each other. University students sought 
him out ftl* Rhijinsburg and went buck to tell their 
fellow'.s that they had found a man who understood 
pesoartes bett-er than their professors. Heidelberg tried 
it.4 best to get. him inio its chair of philoaopliy. We are 
sorry ho refused, but appreciate his reason, namely, his 
honest, wish to bt' free to think and write in his own 
way. 


You only have to bear in mind orthodoxy’s habitual 
opposition to everything opposed to its entrenched 
views and tMmsider how sharply Spinoza differed with 
the dominant religious views of his day to understand 
the bitter persecution that fell upon tins Jewish 
philo'^opher. Here was a thinker challenging the 
anthropomorphic views of* God around him. Why, asked 
timnoza. will men identify God with a magnified man? 
WTiy will the\' iasist in making God in their own 
image ? Why should God tie like man at all ? God is 
nalure, the niie.slioucr went on to claim, and by nature 
he meant nor only infinite matter and infinite tboii^t 
but also many other infinite attributes. God is not ^e 
transient, but the indwelling cause of att things, and 
no sidHiwskte can be granted or conceived outride of 
Him. Hflriitever ie, is in Qod. Only by the liars eff Bis 
^wn nabttb CM nets. 


. Kitm ia an abaobMr a^ 

uniform nrder, 1^ the necenrity m tbp divine natural all 
things ate conditioned to exist and operate, in a. pai^- 
ciilar manner. Therefore all things are necessarily 
determined by nature. There is no absolute or fm will, 
not even in the mind,ri‘oT the mind undetermined to 
wish this or tliat by a cause which has also been 
determined by another cause and this last by stRl' 
another cause and so on to infinity. Man’s fate is n9 
absolutely in hi.s own hands, for he must follow the 
common order of nature and obey it and accommodate 
himself to it. Wrote Spinoza in his Ethics, "Men think 
themselves free because they are conscious, of their 
volitions and desires, but thc^y are ignorant of the causes 
by which they are led to wish and desire.” 

In a flawlessly operating universe, this believer 
the immutable order of things claimed, there can be 
no such things as miracles. The ma^s and the theo- 
logians of his day thought that miracles exhibit the 
power of God. In all ages, including the present, many 
people with this same belief pan have . no adequate 
religion as far os they an* concerned without miracles. 
But really. Spinoza said, miracles, if they occurred, 
would exhibit not the power but rather the impotence 
of God. Not by temperamental ‘ interniptions in the 
course of events but rather by immutable and neces- 
sary laws is the omnipotence of the one absolutely 
infinite Being manifested. By making organized know- 
ledge and rational control impossible, miracles would 
make rational life impossible. Science and a commen- 
surate power of scientific control are possible because 
all things are determined neither by miracle nor chance 
but by necessity. 

Think of man, this philosopher urged, not as an 
imptirium in impmo, not as a little complete world 
within the larger universe, but only as a part of the 
wdiole universe. Man is caught up* and carried along 
by the whole eternal order of nature, of which he i* 
only a small part, even as a little worm in ^e blood 
may bt» swept along by the sweeping currents of life of 
which it can itself have only an imperfect conception. 
We are thinking now of people who have lost their 
religious faith in calamity because such faith as they 
had w.^s mi.stakpnly built on the premise that God and 
the universe ^exist for their welfare. And likely most 
of you can recall that during the last war not a few 
people, even though they knew that many of their 
follow men were being drowned and riiot in other 
places, claimed that they themselves or some other 
sailors and soldiers were delivered from death by God 
directing clouds and shoals of fish to the rafts upon 
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wUoh.thesr went dxiftiag far ottt ipl Such pepl^ 
need to realiae SpiBOttb’a clakn that Ute uniyeraal wiVi 
by which the comas as a whole is eontroUed have a 
wider oompaas than the welfare or miseiy of an i&di* 
vidua] life or even of mankind* '* 

Wisdom comes from this realisation, our philosopher 
^aid, wisdom and a tolerant acceptance of and a com- 
^IHpion toward human perversity. Vices as well as 
"^virruea are the necessary outcome of nature’s power. 
And there is support and help for man in liviifk accord- 
ing to reason, in the understanding of and the adapta- 
tion to the ncccfssary and immutable order of nature. 
Hiis is what it means to know- and to obey God. The 
aummum bonum of the mind is to^now God. And 
blessedness, a favorite word with ^inoaa, is simply 
that very pence of soul which springs from an intuitive 
knowledge of God. Peace of mind and true greatness 
come from ruling one’s self, from standing above the 
partialities and futilities of uniformed desire rather 
than from ruling others and raising one’s self above 
humanity. This sort of living is a nobler freedom than 
that which men call free will. 

With Hegel we are inclined to feel that Spinosa's 
aj'stem is too lifeless and rigid. His system is so 
rigorously ironclad that it seems to remove individual 
and group initiatives, creative thought and action, and 
spontaneous fertility. It seems to refute the Christian 
teaching of human dignity and worth and the Christian 
claim that men can rise on their dead or degenerate 
selves to greater beings. The best within us revolts 
against this. We stubbornly cling to the doctrine of the 
divine worth of man. We dislike to think tihat the 
twenty-third psalm, the Sermon on the Mount, Words- 
worth’s "Lines Composed a Few Miles above TinterJ^ 
Abbey,” and Whitman’s "When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooiyard Bloom’d” came into existence from the 
necessities of the eternal order and not from the alto- 
gether original and fresh geniuses and creative, powers 
of their authore. We dislike to think that Spinosa’s 
own decision to seek eternsl truth instead of the three 
values he rejected and his decision to grind lenses for 
a living, a decision that probably meant nis early death, 
came not from his own free power of choice but 
rather from a series of causes of which he himself was 
unaware and which he could not control. We prefer to 
think, as Walt Whitman surely thought, that within 
the areas of our limitations there is a "spontaneous 
you” in you and a "spontaneous me” in me. We prefer 
to agree with Win Durant in his claim that man is a 
creature composed of heredity and enviroxnnent plus a 
strange, progressive, remolding force which we call life 
and that this life-force can take the initiative for a 
new and better character. Against. Spinosa’s rejection 
of any cosmic purpose we prefer to side with Plato and 
Aristotle and with Leoomte du Nouy in bis Human 
De$iiny in their clainls that throughout history the 
evolution of the universe and the evolution of man, 
biologically and spirituidly, move with perfect purpose. 
Of eouna our philosopher would say that the im- 
mutable order of the universe is altogether indifferent 
to our personal preferences, and we suppose that this 
is so. And yet the Ohristisn doctrine of the worth of 
man and the Qiristiah claim that there are spiritual 
powers that man can call upon and use for great 
^eavors support those philosophera who claim that 
when life is creative it gives a' measure of freedom to 
^ will. 

Yet even though we cannot go aU the way with 
Spinosa, still we canaot deny that he is right to a 
large eoctent and that there are great values in bis 
teachings, WiOt himvwe must acknowledge that ve 
uaderstand nattire only imperfectly and that she^ not 
bdU tOMthm hw km saaoted bv JuiBu^ 


k dbvioua thait the univeise does not eadst for l^e 
sake ^ any <me ua or for the sake of the race as a 
whole, sad that often she destroys our most cherished 
hopes, and best laid plans. Not only are we all limited' 
and restrict^ by political and economic and social' 
ebnditiona, by our associates, by our physical health 
and strength, and by weather and climate, but also by 
our innate abilities and by our inexplainabie dis- 
pbsitiona and tendencies. Through the very nature of 
things we all fail to get many things we wish and seek. 

Do not all of us know people who are held in certain, 
ordinary occupations and stations in life and other 
people who climb into better occupations and stations 
in life, more by the abilities and personality-traits given 
to ^em than by anything else 7 Do not all of us know 
people who have certain tastes and interests, hold 
certain views, follow certain courses of action, become 
missionaries or ministers or reformers or writers or 
scientists, because, it seems, they can hardly help themu. 
selves against certain inexplainabie drives and com- 
pulsions within them 7 It does seem that to a l&rge 
degree, if not to the same degree that Rpinosa claimed, 
men have certain necessities laid upon them by the 
nature of the universe of which man is a part, and that 
their lives are determined by causes unknown to thera 
and uncontrolled by them. ^ 

And surely we arc helped to acquire sensible and 
healthy attitudes towards "the heavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world” by our philoso- 
pher’s claim, thattj belief in determinism serves to 
fortify us to expect and to bear both faces of fortune 
with an equal mind and a contented heart.. Such a 
belief dbes help us to apci»pt the laws of nature and our 
limitations without complaint, and at the same time 
moves us to make the best of our lives within the areas 
lof the limitations placed upon us. Buch a belief tcacdies 
us that God is no capricious personality absorbed iu 
tlie^ private affairs of His devotees, but rather the in- 
variable sustaining order of the universe. To know God 
as such an eternal order of nature helps us to adapt 
ourselves to what is unchangeable, and to find through 
this adaptation support and confidence, and content- 
ment and happiness of spirit which is true blessedness, 
Bginosa said. 

Increasingly since his day, Spinosa’s teachings have 
become an intimate part of philosophy, of relimon, and 
of the daily thinking and living of men. This Jewish 
philosopher has made his strongest appeal to the great 
philosophical poets such as Coleridge, Wordkrorth, and 
Goethe. 

From Spinosa. Goethe learned that we must bear 
the limitations that nature placea upon us. From 
breathing the calm air of this serene and happy • 
philosopher, Germany’s greatest poet was influen ced to 
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‘tinuUl to rid himself of the wild romanticism 

his early po^ms such as ^*Got»” and "Werther” and 
to asoidre the classic poise of his later life and writing:- 
' There is still another oDcouragenient to bs found 
In Sidispsa's determiiiiaoi,' an encouragement to live 
I9M the positive virtues of love, justice, and active 
usefulness. Our philoisopher was positive when he 
el<|dtticd that ipetythiim in the universe that enlarges 
•nud enriches life as well as that which limits and con- 
fiofsS us, is -Ood. George Eliot who was greatly in- 
fimineed by Spinosa, made Adam Bf^le caress this 
bdtef in these words, 'Tor what have we got either 
jl^de or outside of us^i but what comes from Qod ? If 
Wve, got » resolution to do rig^it, He gave it ua, 1 
reckon, first or last*’ 

Such a positive phUoaophy then, such a healthy 
;beKef jn a determinism supplies us, as it supplied 
fitpiaoia and Goethe, with positive virtues, and moti- 
imies positive living on our part by prompting us to 
bdieve that our best impuWs are G<^*given and 
snthetttio. 

One IviJcNstiw of WiU Cum 

' Pneumonia ^ 

TT. S. scientists have developed a new penicillin 
'f£mduct» vdfidb increases manyfold the 

a^’ing ability of penicillin in the Idood. Flo-cillin 
. vnmaina in the blooq of the patient for three or fotir 
4^$f, whereas xion^reipforoed penicillin is expelled 
trithin a matter of hours, necessitating several injeo- 
tions daily. !(Vom a practical point, scieoftetB declare 
fio^ciUin to be the most odtsl^u^lh^ aehievenient in 
petkiciUin rcwarch since th^ origilial disbovery, in that 
a single injection is expected to cum pneumonia and 
Cow as fiw iujectioos to destroy the eaunktive agents 
of syphilis. 

. The powerful gcrmrkiller penicillin wiH^not stay 
of 'mo neift?. Early this year, ' iUs ant^mtic' una 
n^e more i^wmul by the admixture of pain- 
OiliKiliig^r aiwdi forens pettfepte to stay longer 


within a patient's body, thus vastly increasing its germ- 
killing activity. A few weeks later success was reported 
in making penicillin radio-active, more recently in using 
it as a spray for clearing up sinusitia. 

Now, sdentists have announced a new pemcilHn 
product which may make it posaiMe ► to reduce the 
frequency of injections from one or mons daily ''to one 
every three or four days. From a practical point, scient- 
ists^ declared ^"flo-cillin" to be the •most outstanding 
achievement in penicillin research since the original 
d^eovep^. For example, it is seen as posniblc thgt & 
single injection would cure pneumonia,^ or th’at^ five 
injections would destroy the causative agents of syibhilis 
without resort to heavy-metal medicdnala which us^ to 
be indispensable. Current penicillin tspatment for 
flyphilis calls for 10 d^y injections. 

In essence, flo-cillin is an improvement of the 
procain-reinforced form of penicillin, announced ’^rlier 
this year. It was developed in the Bristol Laboratories 
Inc., and already has undergone telling cHnieal tests. 

Flo-cillin is the procain salt of penicilHxi susp^ded 
in peanut old and a water repellant knowia as 
aluminium, -monostearate. This eompomid- rethains 
drieetable in the blcMid for three gf left sq.lpjec* 

tion-^n unheard of staying sbili^. Dosage is ' ' 
as with previous penicillin types, nam^, 


per riiot. In some instances, flo-cUlixi< i 
blood fiw as long as four dnya th 
the doW< 
iiri remslns 


all instances beh% due 
medium. Bmckiti 



iunu 


inti 

alu 

, , . , _ ona'td two. j 

gron^remfoircBd penicillin Js ca^ielled 

What happens is that ^the addition of the 
medium riows the absorption of flo-cillin 1^ the' blood : 
2^, flocxl|^entdnB tho blood at a more ux^fcM/rate. 
The eiitatm dose if maintained np to 6^ days-rA 
markdd i m provnment over pievitttfv methodl|& Maintain-' 
ing fCMDiflled penkallin blood.lev^ f or aS^eaiibtd imii^ 
has been the ke|^toblem of penjisiilm:!^^ sinee 


Its discovei^jr^J 

^ Vfm, CdnW*' 
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India and World Affairs 

The «ye8 of the world are focusaed on the tragic 
drama that is being enacted in Central Europe. Amidst 
the storm of charges and counter-charges, accusations 
and denials, it is a wise man indeed who can determine 
the truth about the situation. The real victims are 
voiceless pawns in this grim game of Power-politics. 
But the basic fact is clearly discernible, and that is 
that the Soviets are initiating all the moves, the 
democratic powers being busily engaged in devifdng 
counter-moves which are mostly late and inadequate. 
The Soviets are playing for high stances— as are the 
Democracies— and arc willing, at least* to all outer 
appearances to risk all they possess in every throw. The 
English-speaking democracies have always been exceed- 
ingly cautious about costs until very late in the day 
and at the present day their reactions have been 
correct to patton. Further their plans in the sphere of 
reai-pedities become exceedingly complex, being 
vitiated at every step by racial bias and motives lor 
economic domination. Any country asking for aid 
from them has to settle the price and provide the 
^^seouritM* to the satisfaction of iht diplomatic 
Shyloeks. It is true that neither side has ever been 
actuated, eitfasor at the present or in the pest, by 
altruistie moliveB. But the Democracies bargain at the 
stait ||Bd prefer to deal with whoever that promises 
to piiy the irigber price. The Soviets deal with all 
takeie ond^ ntr on their own strength and ability to 
diampt and liquidate oppoaiii<m for the exaction of 
the IttH price when the time is opportune. It wps so 
with the Axis imd H is tfawt'^witii tbrir suecemoks in 
^ ToUditarianism; rold-war in Euiope, tfaecelore, 
rcAmia a cold^as u&tS.siirii time m the Democracies 
dad all the stakes hetnl drawn hsto liie Bovietn oridt. 
& tim Urn Sosiets have initiated .maior 

' Y’-* 


China of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has met with 
catastrophe. For some time past the English<eqpeakiiig 
world. has been busy in besmirching the Kuomhitsng 
Government -of Nationalist China. At the beginning 
there was a campaign of innuendos and covert references. 
Of late there has been a spate of open accusation 
inclusive of charges of large-scale corruption and gml!’, 
administration. The latest is the theory that most of 
the Chinese Communists are not all tinted with the 
Soviets brurii. Both might be true for all we knqw, 
though to our mind it seems strange that the Chioese 
Communists are receiving large^ale aid from, the 
Soviets if the latter statement be true. For the astute 
Russian is not likely to aid so lavishly apyone who is 
not of his own deep red colour, and igitlmut largwj 
scale aid from- the Soviets the Chinese Communists 
could not have . possibly defeated t))e Americaii<i 
equipped Chinese Nationalist forces and stormed fmo 
great fortified city after another. As**' regards the. 
Kuomintapg we must not forget that it has jmver had 
a fair deal and therefore the accuseqi of • Marshalt 
Chiang Kat-ahek .have to admit the pogtibilify of his 
being a victim of circumstances to a large extent. Jn. 
the beginning of the Japanese aggression, dmerba 
offered the Chinese lip-sympathy and sold to 
the sinews of war on a large scale. The British iw" 
China openly advocated the Japanese cause su{^ 
plied the Japanese with hundreds, of thousands of 
of chartered shipping for transpprt purposes besid^' 
selling whatever t^ Japanese wanted. Even alter .tit- 
hed been ditilluaioned by the etrong-axpi methods 
gross insults , of the Japanese, they doe^ the 
Road at a time when China was at its lest sw. 
hfsoism diaplayed. by China of Marshal Chiang . 
shek in that eriti^ period of appiffNl veveraes 
now be Itid^tiy discnipMd by the time-seiyefs of;.ihf, 
West .but histoiy u^jL , rmid Jit in lettem ftiA" 
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when the true hietorjr of the World Wnr H I« 
written. I 

■ . * h 4: 

In oMe the whole of Am will be in tunhoit if 
Natioaaiiflt China collapses. With the collapse oi 
China severe repercussionB will follow in Indochina, 
riiw, Buram, Malay and Ind^eaia. Mere wishful 
thinking will not prevent major action of the Com- 
munists in those areas, and whatever bo the shade of 
colour of those Communists, stable governments will 
not function in those areas until World Communisn) 
has either conquered or been defeated. 

Spain was on the outer marches of Europe and 
therefore the democracies of that period attached little 
importance to the "direct action" of the Axis in thal 
part of the world. China wn.« at the end of the world 
and therefore Japanese a'^srussion in that far-off 
area resulted in mere academic interest. Britain 
only began t-o think about the possibility of extension 
of trade and industiy into the hitherto inaccessible 
hintierland of China after the Japanese had "stabilised" 
conditions. America, th<? traditional friend of China, 
became vociferous in lip-sympathy — and trebled her 
sales of war materials to Japan. And thus came World 
War U| and thus will come World War III unless the 
Democracies of the West and the East can. get together 
in time. 

The Westernmost tip of Asia is smouldering too, 
despite the attempts of the United Nations to mediate 
in the Arab-lsruil Conflict. It does not seem likely at 
the moment that a major war may develop in that 
area, but one never knows when a world power might 
start flslung in the troubled water there. 

We, in India, have not yet found our bearings, oi 
a truth, in world-politics. Having lost it centuries 
back, we have barely started looking for it, when the 
skies have darkened all round and dangers appear at 
eveiy quarter. Nearer home we have aggression by 
Pakistan in Kashmir on our north-west frontier and 
attrition on a; vast scale on our eastern frontier, 
through the systematic driving out of the East Bengal 
Hindus by the million under co>'er of a amoke-soieen 
of malafido denials and loud jirotestations of **genoeide'\ 
"unfriendly action," etc., in true Goebeleaian style' 
This last move is assuming a serious aq>eot«and unless 
the Indian Union intends sinking under the load in 
iame fashion, it will have to tell Pakietan in most, un^ 
ambiguous terms that retoliation bill foUow, either 
by a demaiNl of space to setUe the tefugeso or by the 
more repugnant movM for a total exchange of popu- 
lation. At home we have disrupitomste who are 
attempting to bring chaos in the state in sympathy 
with their prototypes* further oast. The haiaseed 
government does not seem to have Amde up its mind 
regarding them as yet. 

We witnessed the memorial celebrations of the 
PathfU' of the Nation this past month. Never was the 
want of hill odiiM Mt so pdignantbr aa today, with 
emergency crowdhMt on euergenoy frm all iddes. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 19 tt 
0 

The New Congress President 

We cannot say that we understand the reasons 
that led to the election contest between Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon and Dr. Pattabhi Sc^turamiyya. 
All the same, we congratulate the latter on his election 
as Presidenir of the 55th Session of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Jaipur, the capital of the State 
of that name, sometime in December next. This is 
the first time the Congress bolds a sciSsion in an Indian 
State — an event that symbolizes the removal * 0 ! the 
artificial division of the counliy into British India ffnd 
"Indian India" .maintained by Britsh policy. We will 
continue to hope that the new unity forged by Ihe 
States* Ministry under the dynamic drive of Sardar 
Vailabhbhai Patel will consolidate into a heart unity 
all the unite of the Indian Union. 

The position of the Congress has undergone a 
vast change since August 15, 1047. The rulers of the 
Indian Union — the vast majority of them — have been 
recruited from the ranks of Congress leaders. But this 
has not stood in the way of their differing and differ- 
ing violently from the leadership of the organization 
as has been proved by tlie untimely resignation of 
Aobarya Kripalani of his position as Congress Presi- 
dent, The regime of Babu Rajendra Prasad, who 
resigned from the Central Ministry to fill up the gap 
has not shown that the differences have btjcn bridged 
over. Though belonging to the elUe of the organisa- 
tion, Babu Rajendra Pra^ has simply marked time. 
And he leaves to Dr, Pattabhi, his successor in office 
and honour, the difficult task of adjustment between 
the exigencies of the State and the demands of the 
sore-pressed people. Though we may not envy him 
this position, we hope that Dr. Pattabhi will be able 
to throw a bridge over these apparently incompatible 
problems. In his Madras speech, de]i\ered in a meet- 
ing held to congratulate him on his success, he recog- 
nii^ this conflict. And we will watch with no little 
anxiety the progress of his efforts in this direction. 

Dr. Pkttabbi hopes to restore the Congress "High 
Command" to its status as the "Brain Trust" of the 
Union. While wishing him all success, we doubt 
whether the objective conditions of the country will 
make this thing easy. Since August 16, 1947, iacieasing 
numbeiB of politica11y*miaded people in India have 
ceased to regard the Congress as the National Oiga- 
nitation par exeeUenee competent by its authority 
and prestige to dominate life in the country. This 
oome-dowB has been caused by the failure of Congress 
leaderc^p, represented in the Central Government^ to 
enlist the people to the support of their measures : 
by the mutual ixnparienee of the nileie and the ruled 
over what is and what ifliould have been in the light 
of Congress iirtmitions and declarations. And the 
former, nibjected to ever^inoreaaiB^ criticism^ have 
developed a supeiHMoiBlivenesB that ie unhealthy for 
all eoneemed. Dr, Pattahhi has it laid upon him to 
reeoneile the two-— '**the idealistic and eartiaioagant 
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public on the one hand and the practical Ministry on 
the other/* And in doing eo, he should not forget that 
nationalist India is not identical today with Congress 
India. In the presence of the **Third Party" both of 
these two did combine their forces. But with their 
removal, the natural forces of political and social 
development will throw up competing ideologies and 
parties to challenge the pre-eminence of the organisa- 
tion to the leadership of which Dr. Pattabhi has been 
called by the bare majority-vote of its members. 

Dr. Pattabhi has won this honour by service to his 
province and to India for a period extending over 
forty-two years. Starting public life under inspiration 
of the anti-Partition and Swadeshi movement symbol- 
ised by three personalities— lial-Bal-Pal (Lala Lajpat 
Eai, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak and Bipin Chandra 
Piil — this (medical man developed into a publicist and 
public man of outstanding gifts that have carried him 
to the forefront of the country's all-round activities for 
reform and reconstruction. 

The Home licague Movement, organised by Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, found Dr. Patta- 
bhi ready to respond to the- challenge of the; new times. 
And since the Non-co-operation days he has been 
steadfast in loyalty to the way of life and thought that 
gave a new meaning and significance to our struggle 
for Swaraj. He has been an interpreter of Gandhism 
and a follower of it bringing a facile pen to the propa- 
gation of the new truth as old as the hilli. As an 
organiser and leader of the States* peoples movement 
his habit of steady work has been of inestimable 
value ; and it has been said that his success in the 
Congress election contest he owed to his devoted 
service to their emancipation from feudal exploitation. 
Today when the States have found their fitting place 
in the economy of the Indian Union, we should hope 
that Dr. Pattabhi will be able to make the trans- 
formation easy by his knowledge of their 'particular 
problems added to what he has gained as a leader of 
the Congress during the last 90 years. He inherits a 
tadc that is more difficult than the single-pointed fight 
against British impeiialiami. 

IndO’Pakistan Relations 

"Apart from Kashmir there is no obstacle to the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between 
India and her younger sister, " declared on October la.<ti 
Cbakravarti Rajagopalachari, the Govemoi^General <>f 
the Indian Union. His opposite number in Pakistan, 
Khwaja Naximuddin, later echoed the same sentiments 
in course of a q>eech. The Defence Minister of the 
Indian Union, fiaidar Bakiev Singh has, however, 
etnick a different note in replying to the Pakistani 
plea that they could not live without Kashmir he 
said, *‘If Pakistan collapses because it eaiiaot get 
Kashmir, we cannot Mp it either" We do not know 
how our GovemorrOen^ proposes to help resolve 
^ Kashmir deadlock; ti^e reference to the United 
Nations OiBsmsation and the way ip wUch the 


Pakistani delegates conducted their pless before it, 
have demonstrated that without a military decision, 
pe^ in Kashmir cannot return and the drain on 
Indian exchequer cannot stop. We are not concerned 
with the devices by which the Jinnah realm has been 
financing its Kashmir adventure. But we are concerned 
with ours ; and we would like to be assured that a 
period would be put to the ding-dong tactics adopted 
to fight the Pakistani hordes let loose by the Paki- 
stan Government on Kashmir. There is no suggestion 
of criticism on the military chiefs of the Kashmir 
cxpe<lition ; wc know that they are limited by the 
policy of defensive war pursued by the Indian 
Government for reasons that, have yet to be explained 
to the tax-payers of India. 

We are not of those who believe that the tension 
l)etwoen India and Pakistan is being prolonged by the 
Kashmir imbroglio alone. The malignant spirit that 
has given birth to Pakistan has other sources of 
nomishment, and the leadership of the Indian Union 
should day and night keep watch over its various 
manifestations. It may be a philosophic temper or 
pose that forgets so soon or reconciles itself to the 
•meaning and edgnificance Of the uprooting of millions 
of Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan. The 
resifience of human nature may enable them to create 
new values of life richer than those left behind in the 
fertile lands of West Punjab and Sind. But the 
memory of that original injustice encouraged by the 
Muslim League crescentadors, the creators of the 
Pakistan State, will rankle in Indian hearts and 
poison relations between the two States. This is t^n 
element in the general picture of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tions that the rulers of the Indian State can forget 
only at peril to themselves and to the integrity of 
their Satte. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari has been able to 
show himself so philosophic because he has refused 
to recognise the portents of the happenings that have 
been taking place in East Bengal forming pgrt of the 
Pakistan State. Though he was Governor of Bengal 
just before he was elevated to his present position, his 
recent remarks show that he has not cared to apply 
his mind to understand the causes and consequences 
of the mass exodus of Hindus from their centuries-old 
homes in East Bengal, as tragic an experience as 
suffered by Hindus and Sikhs in Western Pakistan. 
One cause of this insenritiveness may be that the 
savage gangsterism that characterised the latteris 
conduct is not so prominent in Eastern India. But the 
sufferings and demoTalisation are the same, and it 
would be a folly to turn the blind eye on these. 

It must have been some such ehort-siid^tedness 
that led India's Governor-General to forget East 
Bengal. We hope the recent flight to Delhi of the 
West Bengal Vernier, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, to 
tly to seeure the help of the Central Government to 
meet the problem created by the exodus from East* 
Beogal win be able to diive some sense of reality a9d 
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proportion into ibe minds of the rulers, Chakravart^ 
Rajagopalachari not excepting. The short-range view 
that it has been endangering the economy of West 
Bengal is no longer valid today. The Indian Union is 
being confronted with a bigger problem than what 
August. -Dec., 1947, precipitated— bigger owing to the 
number of people involved in the tragedy. Six millions 
of Sikhs and Hindus were driven out of their homes 
in panic flight ; double this number will be leaving 
fheir homes in East Bengal as a result of the cold, 
calculated policy of a State dominaUxl over by the 
spirit that invented the “two-nations’* theory and was 
helped to its fruition by British policy. The inspiration 
at tke back of this spirit was reminiscent of the days 
when the sword had bc^en plied to prove the superiority 
of a creed. This spirit of intolerance is in the ascen- 
dant in Pakistan, and there cannot be any compromise 
with it as there could not be with the Government of 
Hyderabad dominated by Kasim Rasvi, his dupes and 
patrons. 

This is the situation that East Bengal has been 
creating for us. And it is time that we woke up to its 
real nature and proportion. The one and a half million 
Hindus that have already been forced out of their 
homes sanctified by centuries of life’s manifestations 
are the fore-runners of eight times that number.* They 
cannot bt' kept back by exhorlatiout’ inspired by the 
best of motives. The sorrowful eyes of these proces- 
tdous of men, women aiid children are a torture to 
look into, a mt'mory that robs one of peace of mind 
for days on end till h<* grows callous by repetition of 
tills harrowing experience. The rulers of the Indian 
Union will feel the same if they took care to be present 
at the Seuldah Station at Calcutta any of these days. 
They will he unable to continue with that philosophic 
mood that preps through the words that have been 
<|iioled in the opening lines of this article. And wc arc 
1>eii}g driven to ask them — ^what do you propose to 
do to halt this exodus or to give shelter to these 
millions 7, Is there any place for negotiations with the 
Pakistan Government in this matter ? A Minister in 
the East Bengal Government, Mr. Hamidul Huq 
Chowdhury, has simply denied that there hue been any 
exodus of “non-Muslims*' from East Bengal. If his 
fellow-ministers suffer from the same myopia,* then 
farewell to a solution of the problem by string round 
a table 1 

But the question still remains. Is the Indian Union 
U> be allowed to betray millions into the tender 
mercies of intolerance characteristic of a dark age, of 
the re-barbarisation of the human spirit as has pre- 
sided over the birth of Pakistan ? We hope and trust 
not. The inspiration that has moved us to struggle 
for freedom and win through will stand in the way of 
such a betrayal. A State which has been reared on 
false pretences cannot expect to receive consideration 
unless it behaves properly, unless it maintains tradi- 
tions of civilised life. Pakistan docs not fulfil any of 
these conditions. Bar treatment of minorities ctee^s 


a precedent that is a danger to her neighbours who 
cannot foUow her example of discrimination. This has 
created a situation that is fraught with danger- 
danger of clash between the two neighbour States. 
There has already been a year-old conflict on the 
western frontier of the Indian Union, Is it destined 
that there should be another on the eastern frontier 7 

How Pakistan was Born 

Dr. Sachhidananda Sinha of Patna has written an 
article under Uie above heading on the circumstances 
which hastened the arrival of Pakistan as a separate 
State carved out of India. This he has been enabled 
to do by the help of a speech made by Lord Ismay 
at a **lunch-iime*' meeting of the Royal Empire 
Society of London. As Chief of Staff of Lord Mount- 
batten Lord dismay was in a position to know all the 
facts that forced on the leadership of the Congress to 
weaken in its determination to maintain India's unity 
and integrity. But tlie speech, as quoted in Dr. Sinha’s 
article, docs not tell us anything new. India’s publicists 
knew that under Lord Wavcll's distinguished patronage 
the Muslim League nominees in the Interim Govern- 
ment made administration almost impossible, and this 
soldier Govemor-Gcncrid, either deliberately or 
ihrougli incapacity, failed to pull these saboteurs up. 
Lord Ismay said nothing about this betrayal. 

Wheg Uie statement of February 20, 1047, an- 
nouncing the decision of the British Government to 
hand over State power to “responsible** Indian 
administrators by June, 1048, was made. Lord Ismay 
felt that it was “far too early a date.** But on arrival 
at New Delhi he changed his opinion ; be felt it to 
be **too late,*’ for the following amongst other reasons: 
“I found that communal bitterness was far more 
intense both at headquarters in Delhi and in the 
provinces* than anything I cojuld have imagined.’* The 
administrative machine “was lalmuring under an 
immense and almost intolerable strain.** The Secretory 
of State for India, Lord Pethic Lawrence, had said as 
much in his House of Lords speech made during the 
last week of February, 1947 : he bad talked of it 
being impossible to maintain “British Raj” under the 
then arrangements ; the choice lay between quitting 
or restoring “British Raj*’ and continuing it for 15 to 
20 years more. 

But the most important of Uic reasons was the 
following : 

“When we got to India there was in power an 
Interim Government, and it was difficult to see how 
that Government could cemtinue in <Ace for very 
long. It was a Coalition Government consisting of 
fourteen Executive Councillors, of whom nine were 
Congressmen and five were Muslim LeMuers ; and 
1 do not suppose that in the history m the world 
there has ever been a Coalition so detemtoed net 
to eo-operate with each other. They were all un- 
animous, that this QTstem could not continue for 
much longer, without the greatest injury to the 
oountiy, ai'g whole,** 
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The Muslim Ijeague leader had promised co* 
operation with the Ihterim Government. But hia 
nomlnoea RtarlGd mischief as soon as they were let 
in during the last week of October, 1M7, and they 
found in Lord Wavell a benevolent and pliant patron, 
lliough he had been tricked by the Muslim Leaguers 
with a promise that they would withdraw their Council 
resolution of non-co-operation with the Cabinet 
Delegation’s plans of May 10 and June 10, 1946. Why 
Lord Wave! I had allowed them to break their promise 
we liav4* not been told, and, today this curiosity htu» 
no signiiicauce to us. 

We know it as a fact that the entrance, of the 
Muslim J.icague nominee into the Interim Govern- 
ment prepared the ground for the announcement of 
June 3, 1947, dividing India into two separate Stales. 
Mohammad AM Jinnah came to realise that “a moth- 
«uten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan’* (Jinnah’s 
own words), an<i Congress leadership accepted the 
logic of its fattil concession of 1942, when on the 
occasion of the Cripps’ Mission they had elaborat<*d 
the thesis that the Congress had no desire to keep in 
the Indian State any area that desired to secede from 
it. Dr. Sinha appeared to feel that Congress loadershij) 
should have been as bold as Abraham Lincoln when tie 
preferred a civil war to accepting the demands of the 
Slave States.' Here we think he has missed the signi- 
ficance of Indian conditions under ’’British Raj." 
Congress leadership was not the master of the Indian 
State under I^ord Wavell ; the arson, loot, and murder 
that had prevailed during hut regime might have had 
certain characteristics of wars, but there was nothing 
heroic in these. Congress leadershiyi since August 15, 
1917, lias demonstrated that its idealistic declaration 
of 1942, does not wear well in the conduct of a free 
State. "Civil War** under "British Raj** would have 
prolonged its life. The leadership of the Congress pre- 
fen-cd a cruel openition to the continuance of the 
regime that had encouraged conditions of enmity 
between Hindu, Muslim and Sikh in India. Any price 
was better than the Wavell regime. 

New Kashmir 

Since the beginning of October, 1947, Pakistan had 
been helping the organisation of marauders ou 
Kashmir's western borders. In the confusion of those 
days it is not possible to fix on a particular day during 
the days succeeding when the Pakistani-organized 
tribals were within the State territory. But we know 
it for a fact that on the 24th of October, the D^merah 
day, they had penetrated within 45 miles from Srini^^r 
and wrecked the Power-Station at Mahora bringing 
darkness into the celebrations being held at Chand- 
mari in the outskirts of the capital. On the 27th of 
October, Indian troops landed from the air to render 
help to Kashmir as abr had sought accession to the 
Indian Union whicti had ' been granted. This blooeiv 
episode need not have happened if Maharaja Harl 
Bingh of Kashmir had acceded to the Indian Union 


Imfore the Mountbatlcn plan had been formulated as hia 
brother Princes had done in an overwhelming number. 
Another victim of procrastination, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, has met with a fate that he, his adviseia 
and dupes had not imagined possible. Maharaja Hari 
Singh would have shared the fate if he had followed the 
advice of his Dewan Ram Chandra Kak and succumbed 
to the wiles of Pakistan. 

Since October 27, 1947, ludiati troops and air force 
liavc been battling for the freedom and integrity of 
Kashmir, aided by the fervent good will of the people 
led by the Prime Minister of Kashmir, Sheikh Mohiun- 
mad Abdulla and Ghulam Mohammad Bakshi, his 
Deputy and his other colleagues, who soon organised 
the people of Kashmir disiliusionod by Pakistani mur- 
der, loot, arson and rape. All this story is recalled to 
us in a small bookJt't wherein the author, Prof. N. 8. 
Phadko of Kholapur, gives a clear picture within 24 
pages of this miracle of recrovery and new morale of a 
people who had been voted *‘uon-martial during the 
centuries.’* The gallantry of Maqbool Sherwani of Bara- 
mulla high-lights it. We will allow the writer to tell 
it. Maqbool had been a staunch worker of the All- 
Jammu-Kashmir National Oonference. He had dared 
to challenge • the Mnshm League’s Qaid-e-Azani when 
in 1944 he hod called ;Sheikh Abdulla a goonda and hia 
followers a "band of gangsters"; he had confronted 
Mr. Jinnah with this iasult to his leader and Ida 
national organisation, titid tlie latter had to be escorted 
out of the meeting under military protection. True to 
the traditions of liis own life Maqbool Ahmed 
organized resistance when the raiders marched into his 
native town. Unfortunately he was captured, and the 
captors took their characteristic revenge. He was 
asked to cry, "Long Live Pakistan”; he threw at them 
the cry, ’’J.H3ng Live National Conference,’* "Long 
Leave Sheikh Abdullah.** 

"He was then tied to a cro:ss ; nails were driven 
into bis arms and le^. He wa.s repeatedly asked to 
say "Long Live Pakistan," and Maqbool kept on 
saying "Long Live the National Conference.’* And 
with each shout a fresh nail was driven into his 
body. At last thirteen rounds were fired at him, 
and he died on the cross." 

The character of tho manhood symboliied by 
Maqbool Ahmed’s blood that haa developed in 
Kashmir confirms our faith that a bright future is 
ahead of her a.s an equal partner with all other units 
in the Indian Union. This cannot come unless we dan 
defeat ibo Pakistani conspirators and their inter- 
national backers. The nature of this oonspirai^ we can 
realisb from what the Leader (Allahabad) quotes from 
the Geneva correspondent of the New York Timeit 
w'ho reported that 

* "All tlHi members of the United Nations- Com- 
mission say that they can see almost no case for 
^ India’s retaining Kashmir, and that the personal 
stubbornness of Pandit Nehru is ’the only oluitacle 
to a settlement’." 

We hope that Sheikh Mohammad AbdtiUa knew 
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these Qencva clevelopmenta when iie pledged afreeh 
the A)]-Jammu*Kii8lnnir National Conference to the 
cauao of composite nationalism recovering from the 
blow struck by the “two-nations” theory of the 
Muslim League. The vow will require of Kashmiris 
more sacrifice anti suffering ho that the New Kashmir 
of his dreams may emerge into reality. 

Commonwealth Conference 

The mobl imjairlaiii ScHhioij of the Commonwealth 
Prime Minisirr.**’ Confereiire was held on October 20 
where tieftmee and maintenance of tlie world peace was 
disouHiied. A siaienifinf i-fucd afterwards said lliat there was 
agieeinent ihiti the danger of war nnisl be nitM )i> build* 
ing up arnuMl iorei-s in order lo deter an> would-be 
aggressor and that freedom iiiuvi be safeguarded not only 
by military deieiisive lueaHures ))ui abo by advancing social 
and ecuiiouiic welfare. The Times, London, gives a com- 
prehensive summary of the proceedings of the Conference. 
Mr, Attlee opened the discussion at this full Session and 
all the Defenec Ministers and the Chiefs of Stall were 
presenti including Lord Tedder, who spoke as Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, and Lord Montgomery, 
who attended as C. 1. G. S., u post which he will give up 
at the end of October in ord« r to devote himself to the 
Western Union Commaiidcrs-in-Cliief ConimiUec. 

After the meeting, the following offieiul conununique 
was iasiird from 10, Downing Street: 

“Defence and the maintenance of world peace were 
the subjects of discussion at Prime Ministers* meetings 
this morning and afternoon. 

“The dibciiBsion was openeil with Surveys by the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Chief of Air Staff as Chairman of the 
Chief i> of Staff Committee, 

“In the di8Cu«s]on there was agreement that the 
danger of war must he met by building up armed force*) 
711 oriler to deter any would-be aggressor, and that freedom 
must be safeguarded not only by military' defensive 
measures but also bv advancing social and economic 
welfare.^ 

The deliberate association of sticinl and economic 
advancement with defensive measures, in the statement, 
says Times, is in keeping with llie emphasis placed during 
the discussions on foreign affairs on the need for the 
constructive approach in eomhating Communism. Improved 
conditions, development of Trade Un*iona, and the granting 
of greater responsihi1ilie« wherever possible were men- 
tioned ns examples of this approach. They are considered 
in Britain as of paramount importance in Asia and the 
Fjist and have their counterpart in the furtherance of 
Kuropean recovery in relation to Western Union. 

Although the suhieet of the Conference made secrecy 
recessary. reports the Times, the main developments of 
Commonwe.'ilth defem-e policy diirina and as a result of 
the wmr are clear. Briefly they amotint to the growth 
,of '‘Tegionalism’*—- that is Increased responsibility of each 
Dominion in it^ ow^n sector pf ibe globe. Co-operation 
gmong all of them, pariteularly in matters of administration. 


supply and research, is as strong as, if not stronger lliata 
ever. But strategically Commonwealth and Impoxiat 
defence can no longer be thought of in terms of a “thin, 
red line.*’ Each Commonwealth member now takes the 
lead for regional defence, taking as allies other peace- 
loving neighbours in the same region. The neighbours 
principally involved are, in the opinion of Times, the 
United States and the Western European democracieh. 

Thus in 1940 Canada led the way by undertaking, 
regional commitments in the Western hemisphere through 
adherence to the North American Defence Pact. By tho 
renewal and extension of it in 1947 she made tltis a 
permanent feature of her policy. .Mr. Mackenzie King 
explained this at the time hy saying that with the coming 
of Polar warfare Canada had to look noi only, as hilherto.. 
to the east and the west but also to the north; and there^ 
her interests and those of the United .^latCH coincided. 
Yet the PHseiitial and flexible co-operation within the Com- 
monwealth remained, and was insiunccd by the fact that 
.*>0 per cent of the motor trans)>iirt used hy the United 
Kingdom, Australian, and Indian troops at Alamiii was 
manufactured in Canada. 

To Australia and New Zealand the need for planning 
on a regional basis was brought home when Japan entered 
the war and threatened to sever Australia altogether from 
the rt‘bt of the Commonwealth, and that at a time wbeu 
many of her troops were away fighting in other theatres. 
Since then, Australia is being developed as the main 
Commonwealth support area in the Pacific. This is being 
done partly through a five-year plan, now in its second 
year, for the expansion of the armed forces at a cost of 
£250 million, partly by strengthening the Australian. 
economy and increasing the population. To these ends 
the Australian Government has been concentrating on 
immigration and the attraction of oversea capital to develop 
the country’s expanding secondary industries. 

Yet co-operation with other Commonwealth members 
has never been closer. Through the joint service machinery. 
Great Britain and New Zealand have service representatives 
and staffs accredited to the Australian Defence Depart- 
ment. while they in turn have reciprocal arrangements* 
In addition, through the provision of the huge guided 
projectile range in lier desert areas, Australia plays a 
leading part in the scientific defence research of the 
whole Commonwealth. 

Til the case of the United Kingdom, this tendency 
tovv'ards regional organi.satlon it!> of course clearly s^en in 
the military linking of the five signatories to the Brussels 
Pact. Already Canada, apart from her Commonwealth 
defence ties with the United Kingdom, is associated with 
this pact, together with the United States, by means of 
the liaison officers on the Western Union Military Com- 
miuee and through the ambassadors’ defence meetingB^iiir 
Washington. When and if the United States decides 
enter into more direct commitments with the Westevn 
Union Powers, Canada will be in full partnership. Indeed^ 
in many ways she has given the lead. 

In Africa and Asia similar regional problems exist. 
In the former it i« a problem of co-operation betweom 
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British oolotiial teiTitoricn and the Union of South |[|irica; 
in Asia, of co-operation between the three new Dominions 
'wi)o have until recently formed a single defense unit and 
will now have the task of readjusting so as to produce an 
fMfuaily effective regional strength through mutual co- 
4>peratioii as equals. 

Observer on Commonwealth Conference 

In the above context, the following editorial comment 
of Observer, London, is significant: 

'The fundamental question before the Imperial Con- 
feience is how far the real links of common interest are 
recognised by the various partners, and whether the visible 
link of the Crown can be made to cover and symbolise all 
ihcse different relationships. With Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand the real links are sufficiently slrotig to make 
it certain that so long as London and Washington arc in 
liarmony these Dominions will stand by our side in 
economic crises or in war. We should not forget, how- 
*eM'r, that these ties would weaken and might break under 
;lic strain of Anglo-American disagreement. 

‘'South Xfrioa under its new Government, seems to be 
|)iii suing an isolationist course, but is not. like Lire, 
•tit'tnandiug nominal independence. 

**l‘he crucial problem India, which seems likely to 
’fxpress a desire to sever her link with the Ciown, but 
't<« establish special lelatioiis, perhaps by treaty, With the 
I'jjiled Kingdom. ... In matters of defence India might 
-uy that Britain cannot afford to remain indifferent to 
ItidiaV fate and is therefore bound to defend her whether 
1 licit is any formal ubJigalicm or nut. But such defence 
is inipossibJe if there is no co-ordination oi services, and 
Jio previous preparations for the use of bases. 

^■Jn the present very disturbed slate of South-East 
.Asia it seems clearly to India's advantage to have firni 
military arrangements with (yrcat Britain; and through 
Great Britain, with Britain's powerful partners. The 
Commonwealth today is defensible only if the linilcd 
^>lates has an unwritten alliance with it: ilnd if India is 
to enjoy the great benefits of this arrangcinem, she 
must maintain a link with the Common w^ealtli. 

‘India has the possibility of a great future as the 
leaiting country of Asia. It is to India's and Britain’s 
mutual advantage that this should happen, but it is unlikely 
•lo happen unless there are the mohi friendly relations 
between us, whether they are covered hy the symbol of 
the Grown or by some more formal arrangements. In 
aiming at Asian leadership, India has great need of close 
lelations with non-Asian countries, particularly Britain, for 
her rival in this ambition is Soviet Russia, with all the 
tweight of the European half of her far-flung territories. 

*Tfae unique advantage of the Commonwealth con- 
fiection is that it enables thi» Commonwealth countries to 
enter into close relations with other regions of the world. 
Tltrough Canada, the Commonwealth is firmly anchored to 
ihe great North American region; through the United 
Kingdom, other members o£ the Commonwealth are now 
being linhed to the evolving entity of Western Ebrope. 
The Pacific region is represented by Australia and New 


Zealand; and it must be hoped that Asia will be linked to 
this world community through the adherence of India,” 

Daily Herald on the Conference 

The Daily Herald, London, writes editorially: 

"‘The Prime Ministers have agreed that there must' 
be the fullest possible co-operation between the nations of 
Western Europe and the Commonwealth in general; and 
with Britain in particular 

‘‘Such a relationship is essential to world economic 
recovery and to world peace. A witlidrawal of Britain and 
the Cummonwealtli from active participation in European 
affairs would greatly assist those forces which are working 
for the destruction of democracy. It is madness to 
believe that our scattered Commonwealth could pursue 
its ideals happily and prosperously in isolation, or even 
in association with America, if European democratic 
civilisation collapsed. 

‘‘The decision of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference confirms the view expressed in the Labour 
Parly's pamphlet. Feet on the Ground, 

“Britain's strength as a World Power, says the pamph- 
let, and consequently her value to the Western Union, 
depend above all on the close link between herself and 
other members of the Commonwealth. It is vital that her 
role in a Western Union should not conflict with her 
Commonwealth relations. On the other hand, it is also 
clear that all the Dominions could benefit greatly from 
the economic recovery of Europe. 

‘*Tlie demands of Western Union can be reconciled 
with those of the Commonwealhi. *But\ the pamphlet 
emphasises, ‘such a reconciliation is by no means 
aiilomalic, and the countries of Europe must recognize the 
sijpremr import ance of building a friendly association 
between the Commonwealth and Western Union.* The 
attitude of the Comniim wealth representatives iiowl'ltt 
London shows that they are eager to play their part in 
the great task." 

Indians in South Africa 

Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, President of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, told a press conference in Londoo 
that South Africa was '^n the grip of a violent race 
hysteria apd was likely to eaq)erience the most terrible 
race convulsions in the near future if the present drift 
to totalitarianism continues.*’ He was repl 3 ang to a 
speech by Mr. Eric Louw, the South African delegate 
to U. N. 0. at a foreign press association in London 
in which he gave a false picture of what was actually 
going on in his countxy. In Britain without his pass- 
port, which was denied by the South African Govern- 
ment, Dr. Dadoo said he was still tiying to reach 
Paris where he was to have acted as adviser to the 
Indian delegation on the South African Didian ques- 
tion. Dr. Dadoo, who> had several interviews with 
Pandit Nehru during his stay in London, said that 
representations to secure a French visa was stiU being 
made on his behalf. 

Commenting on Mr. Louw's statement that large 
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tracts of the most fertile parts of South Africa hud 
been set aside as native reserves. Dr. Dadoo said that 
only 13 per cent the land waj< reserved for four- 
fifths of the population. If a seurch were made throui?h- 
oul South Africa, it would hardly discover an African 
engineer or technician of any kind, he added. 

jiffk Mr. Louw, is it not u fact that Ihcrt* an* 
actual laws on the Statute Bock which prevent a va^t 
majority of its black folk from doing skilh'd work, 
like the Colour Bar Act of 1023. 

"Mr. Louw says that tilic Union of South Africa 
is an outpost of European civilisation and solicit^ 
support fur its ra(‘ial policies on this ground. 

''I say that if it is European civilisation or wcsUtu 
democracy to deny elementary* rights and opportunities 
on the basis of the colour of a person's skin, to di-*- 
rogaTtl ii man’.s worth and his ability, to slop him 
from nciiuiriiig skill, to spurn him and treat him as a 
ehattel^aml pariah in the land of his birth, then tlnd. 
civilisaliuii is .i menace to mankind and we will hu\o 
no truck with it. 

"Politics, commerce, jndm<tr>', labour, culture and 
education an; all steepe<l with the mast cruel mani- 
fesUtiuii of colour despositiam," Dr. Dadoo said. 

“Segregation hfis made South Africa a vast prison 
house fur its non>whiie population. The country now 
enjoys a reputation of having the largest jail-going 
population in the world in relation to \U African 
population. 

“It i« difficult in South Africa to find an African 
who has readied I he ag(. of 25. who lias not seen the 
^scr>' of a prison wall. 

"Expenditure on I he police force and pri.sons was 
£3,000.0(X) II year wliile £2.500, (KK) W'as spent for the 
ecluc'itiou of four-fifths of the population which re- 
presents the non-Europeans/' ho continued. 

“Every African a! th<' age of 18 must luv 12 
diffraeiit to conlrol Ids movements. One was for 

Jottving .nul going in school, another for paying taxes 
and still another for vi.*<iting a friend between the 
iMirfew hours of 10 p in. and 4 a.ni. 100,000 Africans a 
year were convictotl and sent to jail for not having 
H sjH'cifud pass in their possession. ^ 

"Wo are not askiiiir for privilege.** in South Africa, 
but we are fighting for our rights to live as decent 
human beings in the land of our birth," Dr. Dadoo 
•aid. 

“We claim citisenship rights for every human 
being regardless of his race or colour and there no 
power on earth to atop us from attaining our birth- 
right. 

"Let me warn Mr. Louw and those who think like’ 
him Uiat they are building up a vast rescTvoir of halt; 
for the white man if they continue their present mad 
career of violations of human rights. 

“Is not racial discrimination a fundamental and 
gross violation of the United Nations Charter, western 
democracy and European civilisation T” 

India has prepared for the debate on. South Africa 


by circulating booklets outlining the events in 
Union to all dclegatiotl^, including the South African. 
So far three documents have buon issued. Two arc 
printed booklets called Spollight on South Africa and 
Treatment of Indiana in South Afiica. The third is a 
cyolostyled supplomi nl. The first booklet recalls’ the 
f'arly history of llio Indian problem and publishes 
photographs comparing n “segregated area reserved for 
Indians" with a ‘‘niunicipal flat reserved for white 
workers." The duplicated statement brings the “posi- 
Son regarding Hk? treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and diuiiul of fundamental human rights to non- 
European ))ooplc" up-to-date. The second booklet, 
Treatment of Indians in South Africa is the most 
important of tlu* three Regarding recent developments 
n says : 

"The policy of the Nationalist Party, whicli w 
now the party in power in South Africa, is better 
understood by a reference Lo a secret organisarion 
<‘.ulJed Broederbond, of which the Prime Minister of 
South Africfi and .<*evcral Ministers of his Cabinet are 
members. 

"This organisation, members of which were de- 
barred fiorn entry into the Civil Services by the 
Government of Smuts, has a supreme council who are 
‘the twelve; apostles.* Sixty out of 293 candidates of 
the Nationalii»t Party in the general election of 1248 
were drawn from tlii.^* secret organisation, which pro- 
vides the inspinitiori to the present Government of ibe 
party led by Dr. Malan." 

The document, then, (juotes a report, published 
in the Cape Times of May 22, 12*18, of extracts from 
a "soer(‘i eireular of this organisation." 

It says ; “The Nationalist Party was carried to 
viclor>’ in the general election on a wave of hatred 
against non-E\iropeans. 

“It lias roused th(‘ pasHon.-^ and emotions oi whi’e 
peoi»le by .Statements made by Dr, Donges .and Dr 
MaJan." 

MinisU.»r of the Interior Dr. kHmgos i? quoted 
follows : “If South Africa accepted the United Party 
policy, the white South African would eventually hive 
to quit as the Britisli liad done in India, or ela' suffer 
the fate of Soutli American Republics and become ft 
i*oimtiy of mixed breeds." 

The report adds, “The changeov(‘r of Government 
in South Africa marked a further triumph of racialism 
and led to further deterioration of the condition of 
non-Kuropcan peoples in South Africa." 

The document, then deals with 'apartheid* in itft 
relation to Indians, coloured people and natives. 

“It is reported in the Press that the South African 
Government is working on a scheme to repatriate all 
Indians from South Africa," added the document. 

“The only fitting reply to this can be one given 
by Dr. V. M. Dadoo, President of the *!Vaii 0 vaal 
Indian Congress, *We are bom and bred here and we 
are sooa of the soil as much as Malans, .\frik.'indei>. 
or .\frican people.’ 
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'‘No one dare 'get us out We, South Africans, will 
slay here to play our part in making South Africa a 
domocratic State.” 

Summing up, the booklet says, ‘‘The treatment of 
Indians in South Africa thus continues to be a serious 
violation ui' the purposes and principles of the Charter 
on which the United Nations is founded. Cuntinualioii 
by the South African Government of a policy of racial 
discrimination against Asians and other non-whites is 
clearly the result of an assumption by that Govern- 
ment that- the failure of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to adopt an effective resolution on this 
subject last year constitutes tacit approval by the 
United Nations of that policy. 

“The Goveriinieiit of the Union of South Afric* 
has mad» no clumgc whatever either in its dis- 
criminatorj’ laws or in the practice of racial dis- 
criminution against iUs nationals of Indian origin. The 
present Government in South Africa stands commi'tCNl 
1o a policy of ‘apartheid’ or racial segregation and 
domination of all non-white peoples by Europeans. 

“It has prociaiiued its intention of taking away 
whatever restricted political richts am at present 
ej^joyed by Induina and other Asians and of extending 
the policy of an<l commercial segregation 

to Cape Province, the only part of the Union of South 
Africa, which has been comparatively free from lacial 
segiegution and political discrimination.*' • 

Dr. Malan has opened the offensive in full 
strength against Indiana in that Dominion by intro- 
ducing the Bill to amend the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Hepre.senlalion Act providing for the 
rei>rescntation of Indians in tluj South African Assem- 
bly and Senate and the Natal Pr«)vincial (‘ouitciL 
Indians protested against Uie original Bill on two 
grounds, namely, that the Noting was on eommunal 
basis, and that, they could be represented only by 
Europeans. Dr. Malan’s amendment takes away even 
these two limited rights. The JJindustan Times pointed 
out that “the intention of the Union Govcrnmcnl i-J 
to deny Indiams even the limited franchise which the 
Act conceded while retaining the segregation rlausc?s.” 
This is the Union Government’s reply to the a; peal 
of ilie United Nations Assembly to the two Govern- 
ment to gel together to settle the dispute. Asia, 
specially India, is anxious to see in what light ihe 
present session of the U. N. Assembly views the 
conduct of th^ South African Government which 
clearly amounts to an insult to the United Nations 
of the world and wduit st-eps it tak<*s to rcjm?dy this 
j;rosB affront. 

Government Measures on Inflation 

The Government of India, in a press communique, 
has announced the measures it ba.s decided to adopt 
for the purpose of combating inflation. It has b;en 
decided that (t) the budgetary gap between revenue 
and expenditure this year should be ngluced as far ai 
possible, both by the Provinces and by the Centre, 


and that, for the next ye.AV, evvvy effort should be 
made to provide surplus budgets ; UO that all avoid- 
al))e expenditure, especially all unproductive expendi- 
ture, should be postponed forthwith, while, at the 
same time, effecting all economics consistent witb 
efficient adniinistration (a Cabinet (Committee has 
been set up to carry out an urgent revicNv of ftU 
development plans, both Central and Provincial, with 
a view to determining the relative priority of accepted 
schemes) ; (At) that the Centre should not extend any 
limuicial assistance to the provinces, in particular to 
implement such yirogrammes as prohibition and sainin- 
dari abolition, nor allow the provinces to tiy and 
finance these schemes in a way that would adversely 
affect the Centre’s boriwing ])rogramme ; and 
(mj) that the progress of the Estate Duty Bill should 
be expedited. It has also been decided to curtail the 
purchasing power in the hands of the community and 
to prevent any addition therito. 11. accordingly pro- 
poses (t) to intensify the small savings campaign, 
(it) to afford wider facilities fur investments by the 
small investor in Post Offices, as, for instance, by 
raising lh(} maximiiin possible limit for investments 
in National Savings Certificates from Rs. 15,000 to 
lis. 25,000 ; (in) to issue Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
as m U. K., on favourable terms (what these are have 
not been indicated) for 6, 9 and 12 months tu eater 
for institutional investors in search of short-term 
investments ; and (iv) to limit dividends of public 
companies to the average of the amount distributed 
as dividend during the. two years ended March 31. 
1948, or to C per cent on paid-up capital, whichever 
is higher. In regard to tl»e question of bringing down 
price's, a reimpositiou of control on foodgrains and 
textiU's has been decided and the tiovernmeiit have 
under consideration the question uf se(‘uring a reduc- 
tion in the prices of .sugar and a scheme for better 
dislribution of other esaential commodities like 
kero.seiK*, iron, steel and c.einent, which would be 
announced sliortly. The following is the full text of 
the communique : 

“The Government of Iiidi.i have had under Hctivf 
cuiisidcTation for .some lime the measures to be taken: 
to combat the threat of growing infhition, the most, 
significant indication of which has been the continuous 
rise ill prices during recent months. They have had 
the benefit of consultation with Provincial and StaU'S 
Ministers, economists and representatives of indusir.v 
and labour. After a careful consideration of the pro- 
blem in all ite aspects, they have decided to take 
certain immediate steps to improve the position. 

"The Government’s policy in dealing with tbi.'s 
problem is dictated by certain broad eonsideralions. 
The first is to take all possible steps to keep the 
Government expenditure as low as possible consistent 
with efiicicncy, and tu increase revenue by all available 
means. The second is to make a concerted effort 
immediately to ensure that there is no further rise in 
prices and the cost of living.* The third is to order 
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future policy aa to secure, io the shortest possible 
luiie, progresrive reduction in prices to reasonable 
levels and the supply of an increasiag volume of 
l^oods and services. Lastly, wherever* possible, every 
^‘ndcavour should be made to curtail the purchasing 
power in the hands of the community and to prevent 
^iiiiy addition thereto. 

‘•in tlie field of Cio\ernmeiit oxiumdiluro it ha^ 
been decided that the budgetary gap between revenue 
and expenditure goiug.^ this year should be reduced as 
fur as possible both by tlie Provinces and the Centre 
.’ind that for the next year (‘vi'iy effort should be made 
to {irovide surplus budgets. All avoidable expenditure 
will forthwith be postponed and all ceononiies consis- 
tent with the maintenance of efficient administration 
will be enforced. It is not the Government’s intention 
to hold lip development but in the prc.^ent crisis it is 
absolutely vital to avoid all unproductive expenditure. 
A ( of the Cabinet has been set up to carry 
out an urgent review of all development plans both 
(.V ntntl and Provincial with n view to determining the 
relative priority of accepted schemes a.s that expenditure 
on such of them as are not productive or could be 
po>(ponod or slowed down, without detriment to the 
Ti iiionul welfare, might be deferred or curtailed. 

‘'Provincial Governments havo also been warned 
ihal in present eircunistancos they can expect no 
tvmncial assistance from the Centre in the implc- 
nicntatiou of their plans for the abolilion of xeniindari 
or for prohibition, and that in trying to finance the 
cost of these Bchcrnos they should M'e that the Centres 
i't»rrowing programme is not affected. 

“Provincial Governments are also being advised to 
^tif'ngthen their finances by the levy of an agricullnrul 
ii» 'orncUx where it is not now levied. 

“The progress of the bill for levying an Estate 
Duly, the entire proceeds of which will go to the 
Pnudnces and which is now before the Central Legis- 
lature, will also be expedited. 

“As regards prices, the public are aware Ihai the 
Ntdicy of decontrol adopted last December has recently 
been reviewed, and the revised policy regarding con- 
trol of foodgrains and textiles has been announced. 
< government hope to secure by the revised policy an 
equitable distribution of foodgrains and cloth at 
reasonable prices well below the existing levels. When 
till' revised policy comes into full operation there 
?ihould be a marked decline in the present level of 
j ‘rices. Government have also under consideratibn the 
^picstion of securing a reduction in the price of sugar 
and a better distribution of other easential commodities 
bki' kerosene, iron, steel and cement and they hope 
10 be in a position shortly to announce their policy. 

"One of the main causes of the present crisis is 
Mic existence in the bands of large sections of the 
rommunily of purchasing power far in excess of the 
:t\Hilable supply of goods resulting in a progressive 
mewase in prices. The position will naturally improve 
if the public invest more in Government loons and in 


savings schemes. In order to stimulate invesbmenta 
Government propose, in co«operatioxi with the Provin- 
cial Governments and States, to intensify the cam- 
paign for small 8a\ings. They have also decided to 
afford wider facilities for investments by the small 
investor in Post Offices. The maximum permissible 
limit for investments in Postal Savings Banks will be 
raised from Hs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and in National 
Savings Certificates from Hs. 15,000 to Rs. 25,000. 
Government have also decided to issue treasury 
deposit receipts on favourable terms for 6, 9 and 12 
months to eater for institutional investors seeking 
short-term investments and details will be announced 
shortly by the Reserve Bank. 

“in the field of industrial production Government 
have come to the conclusion that in the present 
circumstances some special steps should be taken to 
stimulate production, and they have therefore decided 
to grunt the following concession : 

“Firstly, the present rules regulating allowance ot 
depreciation on plant and machinery for income-tax 
purposes will be liberalised. Secondly, new industrial 
undertakings will be exempted from income-tax for a 
specified period. Thirdly, raw materials and plant and 
machinery imported into the country for industrial 
purposes will be granted a relief in respect of customs 
duty, to the extent that this may be practicable with- 
out injury to Indian manufacturers of similar good'<. 
Details* of the concessions will be published shortly. 

“Government attach the utmost importance to 
increasing the financial resources available for indii.'^- 
trial development and at the same time preventing any 
addition to existing purcha:fiiig power, as an essential 
preliminary to further meaMires to check inflation. As 
a first step in this direction some form of limitation 
of dividends is necessary, and it has been decided that 
for public companies the amount distributed as divi* 
dend should not exceed the a>crugc of the two yeai> 
ending with the Slst March, 1948, or 6 per cent on 
paid-up capital whichever is higher. It has also been 
decided to postpone the repayment of the Exce^s 
Profits Tax deposits and of refundable E. P. T. for a 
further period of three years. Refunds will however be 
allowed for financing purchases of capital equipment. 

“Government also propose to take action to 
secure in consultation with the Reserve Bank that the 
pow'cr recently conferred on the Reserve Bank to 
regulate the grant of advances by banks should be 
utilised to prevent speculation in commodities. 

“The Central Government are convinced of the 
imperative need for uniformity in legislation regarding 
industrial disputes and its application. Divergent policy 
and unco-ordinated action in this matter can result 
embarrassing repercussions on the economy of the 
country at the present juncture. Alongside, therefore, 
of Government's declared policy in this matter, they 
intend to take measure by legislation and otherwise to 
ensure that uniform principles will be adopted, under 
the overall control of the Central Government, in the 
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Tpferenco o£ disputes to adjudication, and the provision 
for the review of awards by a statutory authority. 

'The Govern nj^ent of India trust that the measures 
now announced will reassure the public and restore a 
spirit of confidence in all sections of the community. 
They have under consideration certain other meastirc^ 
on which they hope to arrive at an early decision and 
which it is expected will go far toward non&crving this 
spirit.” 

The Government's antiwinflation policy has b« eii 
well received by the richer section of the coinmuii'>y 
tint i 1 - ha.s produced no enthusiasm in the minds of the 
common man. The official approach to the problem 
*=.tpms to have been wrong. It has started from the 
idea that money has flown into the hands of the com- 
mon man and this is the factor which lies at the root 
of the problem. There might have been an elemcnl o.f 
tiTilh in this notion but it docs not deserve the 
emphasis that it has received. The real danger lies 
r-lsewhere. During the past few years, some money has 
no doubt percolated into the villages but the bulk of 
IT. has found ita way in the hands of war-contractors 
jind black-marketeers. This poweifui section of the 
community have enough liquid cash in their hands to 
lake advantage of the scarcity of goods and to raise 
their pricen through cornering. Controls, although good 
in principle, have worked most disastrously in this 
(0110117 because its administration has been entrusted 
io persons whose efficiency .and integrity have never 
bc'cn above suspicion. Distribution of permit^ and 
Wjigons liaA'c both been worked in such a way as to 
foster black-market and push up prices still higher. 
Controls in Ihi^ country have meant unlimited distress 
and great hardship for the common man with a free 
scope for blackmarkeiing. A reimposition of controls, 
therefore, spocially under the same set of coempt and 
inefficient officials who are hand in glove with the 
blackmarketecrs, has faile<l to produce enthtisiasm in 
the hearts of the common man while it has immediately 
won the blessings of the millionaires. The Govern- 
ment of India would have struck at the root of high 
prices if they had announced the policy of immediate 
liquidation of the Managing Agency system. On 
several ])revious occasions we have shown that this 
system of industrial finance, devised by the British 
merchants, constitutes the most perfect machinery for 
the earning of illicit and undue profits and is tolerated 
in no civilised countiy of the world. Instead o£ break- 
ing it, the Government have further strengthened it 
by the lax imposition of controls and limitation of 
dividends. The grant of open general licenses for the 
import of consumer goods is, however, a silver linins; 
.on the dark horison ; if it succeeds in seciirfng more 
goods in the market, the prices are bound to come 
down. In the interest of the nation, the Swadeshi 
sentiment should be held in abeyance for some time. 
In the present set-up, purchase of Indian manu- 
fartured goods does not necessarily mean the retention 
of money within the countiy ; in fact most of it is 


sent out in the form of purchase of luxury goods and 
luxury travels abroad by the millionaires. « 

l^he present anti-inflation policy will not solve the 
problem ; it may only add to the existing complexities. 
The whole economic structure aud Uie entire adminis« 
tmtivc machinery, specially tliat part of it which deals 
with economic matters, should be thoroughly studied 
from the purely . Indian viewpoint of decentralised 
(?eonomy which ensures full employment and prevents 
concentration of money in fewer hands. Production, 
credit, commerce, transport, and administration all 
form parts of one; integrated structure and should be 
studied together if a lasting .solution is io be desired. 
The Anglo-Saxon political and economit; institutions 
have .solved none of our national problems ; rather 
th(\v hav(' added to our complexities. It is time that 
w(^ npprocahed the problem from the Indian stcuid- 
point, strengthened by a study of Manu, Kautilya. 
Parasura, Sukra and a host of other Indian seers who 
ga\e us an economic structure that lasted in fact, 
through millenniums and ensured happiness to the 
masses. It is high time now that knowledge of Indian 
economy was knocked into the heads of our adminis- 
trators .and economists charged with Keynesian theories 
of political economy. “Inflation” for us is a catchword, 
our real problem is to rebuild our deva.stated economic 
structure. This cannot be done under the leadership 
of Anglo-Saxon political and economic institutions. 

Provincial Finance Ministers 
Conference 

The C^ouference of Provincial Finance Ministers, 
culhxi by the Finance Minister of the Government of 
India, has concluded its session after discussing ques- 
tions relating to cq-ordination of the financial policies 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. Among 
the iioms discussed were the distribution of Income 
lax, the financing of post-war development schemes, 
co-ordinution of Central and Provincial borrowing, the 
need for a uniform policy in the matter of provincial 
excise, specially with regard to medicinal and toilet 
preparations containing spirit, the need for popularis- 
ing the small savings movement, co-ordination of 
provincial sales tax, and the need for organising an 
efficient machinery, Central and Provincial, for collect- 
ing up-to-date statistics. 

Ilie major part of the discussion centred round 
the subjects of the financing of the provincial post- 
war development schemes and the distribution of 
Income Tax. Regarding post-war development sohemes. 
the provincial ministers explained their special diffi- 
cu 1 tie.s, but there was a general realisation on the part 
of the provinces that in implementing their develop- 
ment schemes they should co-operate with the Centre 
in seeing that the inflationary position was not. 
worsened. 

•We do not know how far BengaPs claim for a Just 
share of the Income Tax has been pressed in the 
Conference. The Press report of the Conference only 
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saya that the Fiaaoce Minister of the Government of 
India haa given an aasuninoe that the whole question 
arould be re-examined. About a year ago wo had 
pointed out in these columns the degree of injustice 
done to West Bengal in respect of her share of In- 
come Tax. After partition, the drop in the collection 
of Income Tax from this province bad been negligible 
but share of the tax for West Bengal was drastically 
cut down practically in proportion to her loss of 
territoty without taking into account the actual re- 
duction in the collections due to partition. This 
legitimate grievance of W>st Bengal ought to bo 
remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

An official committee was appointwi on the first 
day of tilt? Conference to consider the extent to which 
uniformity could be secured in the Sales Tax lc^ied 
by the provinces. The Committee submitted its report 
to tile Conference on the second day. The main points 
in the report which, it is believed, have been approved 
bv the Conference, are : 

(1) No Sales duty should bo levied on the export 
from one province to another of grains, pulses an»l 
cerlaiu other similar commodities. 

(2) A ceiling of three pie** in the rupee shoidd bi 
fixed for Sales Tax on industrial raw material-i ex- 
ported from one province to another. The maieriuls 
included are : coal, cemiont, steel, cotton, cotton yarn, 
hides and skins, oil-seeds, rubber, minerals and jute. 

(3) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
fixed on the export of t(*xti1es plant machinery, 
vegetable oil products and .sugar. It will be open to 
a province, however, to levy further tgx on in ter ''at 
fonsiimption of these goods. 

(4) A uniform tax of one? anna in the rupee on ihe 
export of luxury goods including refrigerators, jewel- 
lery, radios, gramophones and motor vehicles. 

(Bf) No province should charge any Sales Tax on 
a commcKlity exported by it, if on that commodity i* 
does not levy tax in the case of internal consumption. 

(6) No Sales Tax .should be levied on agricultural 
inq^Iements used by hand. 

It is regrettable to find that this Conference has 
not thought it fit to take into consideration the wry 
basis of Sales Tax in this countiy where most of the 
retailers are exceedingly .<)mn11 units and do not keep 
accounts on any wicntific method. The last item in 
the foregoing list may be an indication thal tht? 
provinces will be free to levy Sale.'' Tax on^the other 
articles of consumption needed by the cultivator. 
How does Government propose to bring to the 
Exchequer the huge amount of Sales s Tax that will be 
paid by the raasses to retail traders? In Bengal, we 
know, .“i very large proportion of the tax actually paid 
by the buyers do not find their way to the Govern- 
ment Treasury but inflates the bank balances of the 
traders. The Sales Tax has meant an additional 
income for the dishonest trader. 

The Government <rf India in its Finance Depart- 
ment would do well to tell the provinces that com- 


modities for the levy of Sales Tkx ^'ould be aehcled 
in such a manner that they fall within the field of 
organised business so that it would not be necessary 
to harass the petty illiterate retailers for the collection 
of the tax. The Madras method may serve as a model 
in this respect where the quantum of tax is the lowest 
while the yield is more than four times the similar tax 
in other provinces. 

West B<?ngal can easily afford to confine its Sales 
Tax to a very sTnnll number of items sufficient to yield 
a \'ery largo revenue. These are the items that have 
enjoyed immunity under the past governments ; for 
example, he.'^.aian and other jute products, shipping 
purchases, .stocks and shares, and the disposal goods 
sold here by the Government of India. Tliesc items, 
together with the luxury goods, are likely to yield 
several times the present revenue collected under 
Sales Tax, even by de-scheduling the daily necessities. 
The omnibus inclusion of every conceivable item in 
the schedule will further push up prices, «nd mean 
greater hardship for the masses. 

Another vital omi{<aioii has been made in the list. 
Education must be made tax free and this should have 
been included in the exemptions included in the fore- 
going list.. Pakistan has taken cure to (*xclude education 
from its S.ilcs Tax while in India we are paying thrice 
upon it ; firstly, to paper dealers while buying paper, 
pocondly, to the press w'hile taking delivery of the 
printed forms and thirdly, on printed books. Thii- is 
the most pernicious feature of the Sales Tax which 
.vhonld be eliminatod at the eiu’licst, possible moment. 

Foreign Assets in India 

A Census of * foreign assets . and liabilities of 
individuals and institutions in the Dominion of India 
and States which hav(> acceded to the Indian TTnion 
ha.s at last been undertaken by I he Reserve Bank of 
India. This has long been overdue and should have 
been undertaken much earlier. For a long time, 
information on balanro of payments is being compiled 
with great care in such progressive countries like 
U.S.A., Canada and Argentina for the study of 
movements in trade and investment position and 
.allied matters. In India, however, up to now no such 
compilation in an organised manner has been attempted 
with the consequence that there has been a serious 
statistical lacunae. Vciy little definite knowledge iB 
available at present as regards the debtor-creditor 
position if one takes into account not only public 
debts but. also private investments. 8uch is also the 
case with regard to the movement of capital in and 
out of the country, receipts and remittances of funds 
in the form of profits, interest payments, shipping, 
insurance services and tourist services. Detailed infor- 
mation on all these is necessary for mab'ng an aocuratc 
assessment of the position of this country in regard 
1o any of them. The Reserve Bank has made only a 
beginning in this direction with a survey oU foreign 
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invoatmeiitfi which is the most important because it 
coveni. a wide field and is u prelude to the carrying 
out of other surveys for the construction .of an accurate 
picture of OUT international accounts. The inquiry has 
been undertaken to satisfy certain requirements of the ‘ 
International Monotaxy Fund. 

The U. B. and Canada have been the pioneers in 
the field of conducting surveys of international invest- 
ments, and the experiiment of the XT. S. is the most 
comprehensive and thorough. During the inter-war ' 
period, the U. 8. Department of Commerce conducted 
the. survey through the issue .of questionnaires. After 
the Japanese aggression, legislation was undertaken by 
tlie U. S. Government for a compulsory furnishing of 
iiiforrnation regarding all types of foreign-owned 
tissets by individuals and institutions in the U. 8. 
owning property on behalf of foreign countries or 
nationals thereof. Illuminating details have been com- 
piled and published. The method followed by Canada 
resembles that of India in securing infoiftnation of the 
type in question, in that its estimate of balance ui* 
payments, particularly its international investment 
positions, would appear to have been based on secur- 
ing information with the co-operation of the business 
community through the issue of questionnaires. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics maintains individual 
cards for all firms with foreign ramifications and the 
latest infonmation is posted in such cards as when the 
rfjtums flow in from year to year. The results of such 
statistics are published by the Board of Statistics with 
exhaustive comments on ilie methods followed, as also 
the trends indicated. We have doubts, however, about 
the success of the Canadian method in this country. 
Here most of the foreign firms are British and their 
spheres of investment are widely varied. Tea, jute, 
coal, mica, manganese, engineering industries and 
similar important interests are still almost completely 
in the hands of Britons. All of them are organised on 
strong monopolistic lines and have so far baffled all 
efforts by the Government to elicit informations from 
them even of a minor character regarding their work- 
ing. The British firms in India have not yet been able 
to adjust themselves to the altered condition. We have 
doubts about the Keserve Bank’s success in securing 
true and adequate information through questionnaires ; 
we are afraid, legislation will ultimately be necessaiy. 

Industrial Policy of Pakistan 

The industrial policy bi Pakistan Government has 
recently been explained in a press conference at 
Karachi by its Minister for Commerce. He expiewed 
the hope that within the next sue or seven years the 
Dominion would be reasonably industrialised. There is 
still some confusion in regard to participation of 
foreign capital in Pakistan’s industrialisation. Elucidat- 
ing this particular point, the Minister stated that by 
allowing “a reasonable proportion of profit** lor the 
imrpose of lemittanoe almad, the OovenunenVe inten- 
tioD was to place no reitiietion on such remittanesa 


other than those of genera] application arising from 
foreign exchange limitations and policy to which such 
remittances were subject everywhere. 

Pakistan’s total production of jute, the Minister 
said, was between 60 and 70 lakh bales, but there waC 
no jute mill. The Government had, therefore, concen- 
trated its first effort mainly on the expansion of the 
Dominion’s jute-baling capacity. Orders had been 
placed for eight presses wilh Anns in U. K. and five in 
IT. S, A. The U. K. presses were expected to be in 
operation by the end of June 1049, while those from 
the U. S. A. were expected to reach earlier still. It 
was further stated that the Government was financing 
tho initial purchase of presses from America. When all 
the 13 presses had been set up, the baling capacity 
would increase by 20 lakh bales over the present 
capacity of 27 la]^. As re^rds establishment of jute 
mills, the Minister stated that the. Government was 
actively considering the . question of setting up two 
mills, to begin with at an early date. One mill has 
already been established in Chittagong but it is not 
expected to start working before 1950. 

Pakistan’s estimated annual raw cotton production 
was about 12,00,000 bales. There were 12 mills in 
Pakistan, which, working double sliift, were capable of 
producing 5,000 bales of cloth and 7A0O bales of y^m 
per month. But this represented only about 10 per cent 
of Pakistan’s total cloth requirement. Two mills, one 
with a capacity of 31,000 spindles and another 25,000 
spindles, were nearing completion at Rahimyarkhan in 
Bhawalpore State and Karachi respectively. Two mills 
in East Bengal had also placed orders for additional 
spindles to the extent of 17,000. By the end of next 
year, the Minister said, tlie number of spindles 
installed in Pakistan would have doubled itself from 
166,000 to 332,000. 

The third most important fibre in Pakistan was 
wool, which, the Minister said, was in great demand 
in the world market. The Government had decided to 
assist in the establishment of five yam spinneries with 
a total spindleage of 26,000. It was also proposed to 
assist in the opening of finishing centres, each centre 
comprising two sets of raising and finishing machines. 
Besides, permission had been granted to two parties 
to set up woollen and worsted mills at Karachi and 
in West Punjab. The Karachi mill was, according to 
the Minister, expected to be in production by June, 
1949. 

Negotiations with representatives of well-esta- 
blished foreign firms on the starting of a rubber tyre 
factory in or near Karachi were making satisfactory 
progress. Leather and pharmaceutical industries were 
also receiving attention. 

The Pakistan Government, said the Minister, 
attached the highest importance to the establishment 
of an up-to-date paper factory, preferably in East 
Bengal where the raw materials refquired for manu- 
facturing paper were available in abundance. In this 
connection he revealed that it rras proposed to utilise 
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the services of well-known consultants for the pl&nning 
of a sulphide paper mill, estimated to cost between 
one and one and a half crores of rupees. The devolop- 
jneni of sugar and other allied industries were also 
receiving govemnicnt attention. A 50, 000-ton sugar 
factory in Mardan wai- expected to bo in production 
next year. Existing •sug-vr faclorios in East Bengal wcr(‘ 
being expanded. 

He gave details of cor I am hydro-electric projoits 
under consideration. Tin* present conditions of 
thermal plants sc-sitcred throughout Pakistan were 
being surveyed. 

Stressing the need ior jil.iniied economy, lh<* 
Minister rerriiirked that, excri)ting the manufacture of 
ann.s and anuniinition, generation of hydro-electric 
power, and th(^ manufacture of rolling stock an<l tele- 
com municatioii equipment, which would be Stilt e 
monopoly, the entire field had been left for priv.ite 
enterprise and initiative*, the Government re.sorving for 
however, the right, when suck enterprise was 
not forthcoiniug in adequate measure, to undertake 
the development of industries of national importance. 
Participation of foreign capital has been invited iu 
order to step up the Dominion's industrialisation taking 
good (uin* to 8('e that, it.s import did not bring with it 
foreign pfjliti<'ftl influence. How Pakistan, a distressed 
borrower of foreign capital and enterprise keeps 
foreign investment free from foreign politieal influence 
remoiiiN to lie seen, .specially with the examples of Iran 
.Slid Iniq before us. 

Pakistan Itnys Steel from AhroaA 

It is n'l'ably undersiood, .srty.-» the Pakistan corres- 
pondent- of thf* CommvrcA’., that about one lakh tons 
of steeJ from Belgium ha.s been ordered by Pakistan 
Government against sterling. The steel will cevst in 
Paki.stan eurreney Jiboul one and a half cror«* of 
rupees. Further it is learnt that orders for the purchase 
of over a thousand itiiMiis of various rapacities of goods 
and .««teel reqiiirement.s of the Pakistan railways, valued 
at about one and a half crore of rupees, have been 
plaeed by the Railw.iy Pureh.ise Mission on varioiU'- 
firm's in S. A., F. K. -and other European countries. 
Prompt deliveries of the urgently required .storce have 
been arnuiged and some of tlu. items are stated to be 
already on their way to Pakistan. We wonder wliy, 
with such acute .shortage of steel and railway materials, 
our Government Is unable to utilise the huge* amounts 
of idle sterlings for the proeurement of these e.««ential 
commodities against sterling i.<! bedng done by 
Pakistan 

W. H. 0. R 0 gional Committee 

Inaugurating ihe Regional Committee of the XK'orld 
Health Organisation for SoutieEast Asia — the first »»f the 
five eoiQ]iuue.m to Ite set up in different region^ of the 
world— Pandit Nehru stated thm the future of national 
and world pfjaee la> in gi eater and greater international 
eo^operolido in all po«4iibh- sphere'^. 


In the political and economic spherea, unfortunately, 
there were conflicts, but iii mattera like public health there 
was no room for any ('X>nflicL 'If we have more and more 
international co-operation on health and other matters, 
jrdirectly we are really consolidating the other major 
political and economic problems of the world, because we 
create an atmosphere of international co-operation,'* 
Pandit Nehru said. 

India, he added, attaciied the greatest importance to 
«thc work of the World Health Organisation, more 
(■specially from the point of view of South-East Asia, 
which was very backward in health conditions. If the 
organisation could acliicve its objective of physical, mental 
and social wellbeing — that was how they had defined 
healtli — most of the problems of the world would have 
been solved. Perhaps progress would be slow and this 
result would not he achieved as fpiickly as they wanted. 

He recalled how Asia and South-East Asia hail been 
iitgletneil in the past in the sense that world organisations 
directed their aclivitics more iowards the problems of 
Europe oi America. \et if one looked ut qiiesiions of 
iicalth, one found that coiiniries of Asia needed attention 
first. Tl was well-known today ihai one could not isolate 
any part of the world and make one part of it healthy and 
leave the other part unhealthy, ber‘.ause the infection 
spreads. The world must be tackled as a whole and in 
lining 80 , hack wot d areas must he tackled first. 

Problems of Aeia were partirularb important. He 
was therefore* happy that the ri'gional system wai? being 
develoiied by the World lletiUh Orgurii'^ilion so tliui more 
attention might lie paid lc» the prohlenis of u particular 
legion. So far as the Governmeni of India were eoncerned 
they would do their utmost, as^^ured Pundit Nehru, to 
help the organisation and to cany out its decisions. 

India's Health Mini.sier Raikiimari Amrit Kaur. slated 
that the most important item before Ihe Committee was 
the programme for 1W>. It was necessary to give the 
Director-Ceneral a consolidated programme of the assist- 
ance required by the regional countries from the World 
Health OrgoniHation in respect of the technical actirities 
which had been approved by the Health Assembly. The 
most Important of these, she said, were the control of 
malaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, maternity and 
child welfare., environmental hygiene and nutrition. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the W.H.O., 
nlieJided the Conference and stated that at the very begin- 
ning it had been decided that the activities of the W'.H.O. 
should bt* decentralised, and that it should not be an 
arademir organisation. It wa.*- significant that the first 
regional organi.8ation was being established in Asia; 

The urgency of improving health ednditions in this 
country as well as in other South-East Asian countries can 
not he over-emphasised. Tlie activities of the W.H.O. 
which are directed towards this end are., therefore,, of 
'Special significance to this country. The W.H.O. is 
one of the specialised agencies of the U. N. devoted to 
the cause of inrproving the health conditions of the world. 
It is noteworthy that the first of the six Regional Health 
Organisations is to be opened for South-East Asia with 
headquarters in India. Representatives from Siam, Bntraa* 
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Nepal, Ceylon and Afghanistan att^ndefl the Conference. 
Pakistan chose to align itscU with the \fic1dlc 
countries. 

Linguistic Provinces 

The question of linguistic provinces is being liandled 
by the Government of India and the Congress Working 
Committee differently for different areas and this is bound 
to cause discontent. The Congress stands committed to 
the formation of provinces on a linguistic basis but as 
siMin Qf* it hah comr to a position n* do so the problem is 
being evaded specially in respect of Bengali-speaking 
arcus in Eastern India. BengaFs just claim for the re- 
inclusion of her ceded districts has been resisted by the 
(^oiigrc!?3 Working Comniiilhe and the present President 
of the Congress, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, has definitely and 
imuinhigiiuiisly expressed himself against it. This has teen 
u clear departure of the accepted policy of the Congress 
in regard to the re-druwing of the provincial maps in Free 
India. The claim of the Bengali-«ipcukirig people of 
Assam lor the fortnalior. of u Purbachal Province is also 
iidliiig on deaf cars. Provincial autonomy can be a 
suaebs only -when that province is able to conduct its 
entire eduintinn sysiem Including [inivertity education 
liiruugh the medium of tlie proviiieiul language. This is 
p<»»sible onh wlicji the province is formed strictly on a 
linguistic province and ilh extra- teiri tor ial right to estaldish 
irisliiniioiiL- for its own pcoph^ iu other provinces is 
admitted. All complaints of cnUural genocide can be 
eliminated only under sneli conditions. Mahatma Gandhi 
had also emphatically said on occasions that the genius 
o( a province c(»uld not attain a high level unlebs it were 
j)o^.si(l)iJe to ijiipaiH I'liiversii) ceVucation tlirough the 
medium of the provincial language. A consolidated fedral 
policy can be a siicccs.s only when the proyinces are con- 
tented units of a contented State system. The Linguistic 
Provinces Commission set up by the President of the 
Cojibtitution Assembly ol India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad who 
is foUowitig a dual role in respect of this fundamental 
issue, is not expected to solve the problem because its 
scope has been very, narrowly superscribed by its terms 
of reference. The letter of Dr. Lanka Sundaraxn, published 
in the Statesman dated October 27, deserves special atten- 
tion in this connection. Wc do not know whether the 
cItTlion of Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayyu, the Andlira leader, as 
President of the Congress for 194^^, will mark any appre- 
ciable departure in the present linguistic policy of the 
Working Committee, or whether he is going to barter away 
the rights of other provinces to gain recognition for his 
own province, remains to lie seen. Mis silence over this 
important question, of wlii<'h he himself had besn on® 
of the principal champions, before and after his election, 
ban raised some amount of apprehension. 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram writes : 

1 have read with interest your Editorial of October 
2B-21 on linguistic provinces, with special reference to 
the recent Bombay conference of Maharashtrians. 

We in Andhra Desfa have been, since 1913, coositt- 
ently clamouring for an Andlira province. I regret to 
say that by branding the demand for lingnietfc provinces 


as provincialism you have not faced llie question at all, 
much less soh'cd ii. lu give a had name to a dog and 
to hang is not the method cx[>ecied from a reputed 
forum of public opinion like yours. 

1 wiU state my facts and arguments, particularly with 
reference to Andhra, in the most straightforward fashion 
possible. What is the necessity for the postponement of 
this question? Obviously, dangers in the country, real 
and imagined. India, however, had not postponed the 
merger of some 500 Indian States, because of these 
dangers. Some of these States have merged with Indian 
provinces. e.g., the Eastern Stale.s Agency units with 
Orissa. No revolution or chaos attended these mergers. 
Tf there were tough problems like those of Patiala, we had 
Uie stratagem, obviously open to objection, of calling the 
group ooncernecl *‘Putia1a and East Punjab States Dniun.” 
Jn other words, if we have a will, there certainly will be a 
way out of I he lingiiisiic provinces controversy. 1 stake 
my claim to the city of Madras and am willing to abide 
by the decisions of a properly held plebiscite. Even if 
this altitude of compromise is not satisfying to other 
claimants, then transform the city into a province like the 
•present Delhi Province. This may smooth difficulties. 

The problem of Andhra is simple. We, Andhras, do 
not want a i^uklstun of our own. We want the right to 
order our affuirs. uk self-respecting partners in the free 
India of today and tomorrow. There are two crores of 
Andhrus in ilte eleven Andhra districts of the Madras 
Presidency, with a revenue of Rs. 25 crores a year. We 
have aDotlier two m>res uL Andhras h(;attered about in 
Orissa, Bastar ami (.ilianda, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Tamilnad, and even in distant Bombay and Burma. We 
do not, however, want areas containing Andhras which are 
not contiguous to the main body of Andhra territory, to be 
forcibly attached to the proposed province. You have the 
assurance that the 70,000 Andhras of Kharagpur, W. Bengal, 
for c,xampl(;, would not bo ordered to imclertake an exodus 
to Andhra Desh, just as much a.s Onmbatore and Tan- 
jore in the south would not be clitfUicd and joined to the 
propo.scd province I by a corridor. 

What is desired is tlmt tlic existing Andhra districts, 
which are self-sufficient and possess the ingredients of a 
robust future, should he constituted into a province, and 
that such of the contiguous areas in which Aiuihrus ore . 
predominant should be added to them, so tliat a reconsti- 
tuted Andhra Desh becomes a State integral to free India. 

A Gommission of the Government of Madras recently 
investigated a complaint that the mother tongue of the 
Andhras was suppressed in the curriculum of the schools 
of the city. Andhras of the Korapul and Ganjam tracts 
of Orissa (these were lopped off from Andhra Desh in 
1937 and given to Orissa to make the latter a siseabla 
State) are denied the right to use their mother tongue 
in schools and law-courts, and a domiciUary test was 
iinposed under the Congress Government of the Province 
whicli denies vast numbers of Andhras in these areas 
their right to franchise and gainful employment- 

Tlie Andhras want an opportunity to regroup thenv 
selves, and hecome contented partners of free India* 
Let there be no ground for complaint that vested {nterests* 
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«ided by purpolelesB historicsal aiiteoedent», have made 
for diaintograthm, for if miHiona of people continue to 
grumble againat injuaticOf the State cannot become proa- 
f)en>ua. Re-draw tl^ map of India on a linguistic basis — 
a Imsis to which Congress stands solemnly pledged for 
90 years--«nd thgn you have the ingredients of a consoli- 
dated federal policy for the rouiitry, 

Furbadud Pradesh 

On the 8th of September laet the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, the auprenie 
executive of ilie organization, recommended tha 
constitution of a new Congress Provinr.c — the Purbfi- 
chal Pradesh. The Congress President, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, has since then countermanded the recom- 
mendation and stayed its implementation. A repre- 
eemtaiivo Conference of Cachar, Manipur and Tripura 
States was to have been held on the 17th of October, 
1048, with Achaiya Jugal Kishore, Joint General 
Secertary of the Congress, as its president, l^e inter- 
vention of the Congress President has halted all this. 
Tlie reason for it is no longer a seeret. The Congress 
Ministry of Aasam and the Governor have appeared 
on the scene to sabotage this plan which is the onb’ 
way that wo con think of to neutralize the racial policy 
of the Assam Administration. Sir Akbar Hydari, tlie 
Governor of Assam, reflected its mind when he called 
the Bengalis native to Assam and resident therein 
“strangers" in the province’s body-politic in course 
his speech to the Assam Legislature voiy soon ftftei 
the Sylhet Referendum. Lately he has been to Silchar 
trying to persuade leaders of public o]uiiiuii there to 
withdraw support from the proposal of a new Congrcjss 
Province. What his Iocur siandi is in the intrrn*il 
affairs of the Congress wc cannot say. We are of 
opinion that he has stepped beyond his constitutional 
powers. 

We can well understand the miud of the Assam 
i’royincial Congress Committee and the Ministry. They 
cannot like the idea that about 21,000 sq. miles may be 
withdrawn from their jurisdiction. At present they 
exercise direct and indirect influence over Cachar, 
Lushai Hills and the Manipur State. The constitution 
of a new Congress Province with the addition of the 
Tripura State into it may from certain points be 
regarded as the forerunner of the establishment of a 
new administrative unit in the Indian Union separate 
from Assam. At present the Assamese-speaking people 
are a minority of 25 lakhs in the Province’s 70 lakhs 
total population. But they have been exercising domi- 
nant influence over the Assam Administration creating 
dwcontent and disgust amongst other elements of the 
population. By their policy oi quickly Assamising 
them they have driven them to the verge of revolt. 
Hie rrcommendation by the Congress Working Coni- 
oiittee of a new Congress Province is a recognition 
of this growing tension of^feeling. But Babu Raiendra 
Prasad has not cured to take tiie public into confidence 
with regard to tiu' reasons of his stay-on order. He ha^ 


spoken obliquely of opposition to the Working Com- 
mittee’s recommendation from other groups of the 
population in Cachar and the Manipur State. 

The Assam Provincial Congress Committee and 
the Assam Ministry have co-operated in manufacturing 
tliese groups which more often than not are the 
remnants of the pro-British elements in the population. 
'Fheae want to make amends for their past betrayala 
by doing the dirty work of the Assamese chauvinists. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad may not know all the intricacic.«< 
of the situation. In course of a speech as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Minority Co- 
ordination Conference of Assam held at Silchar on the 
26th and 27th September last, Shree Vidyapathi Singh, 
Congress M. L. A. of Assam, described these groups 
as agents provocateurs who “in the past had aligned 
themselves with the Imperial bureaucracy and betrayed 
the interests of the people.” He also described the 
narrow policy of the Assam Administration discri- 
minatory of the minorities. “We know that a strong 
move is going on to adopt Assfimeso as the State 
language of Assam, and the language of the minorities 
recognized by the Calcutta University are not having 
any nympathetic consideiation from the Assamese 
leaders.” In the matter of appointments and contracts 
under the patronage of the Assam Administration there 
has been shameloss discrimination as related in an 
article in The Modem Review, August, 1948, entitled 
“Story of a Great Betrayal.” 

These instances »iak»» it necessary that for the 
peace of India’s eastern frontier ureas the Assam)is<'- 
speaking people should be freed from the temptation 
of powcr-riolitics. The administration of the Province 
under their influence is proof enough that they are 
unfit to exercise power over non- Assamese pooph^.s 
Tilt! constitution of a Purbachal Congress Province i** 
the nearest step towards the solution of this problem 
ultimately leading to the setting up of a separate 
administrative province in the Indian Union, By its 
area of 25,530 square miles including Lushai Hill's 8,142 
square miles and its population strength of 22,04,029, 
the new Congress Province can compare favourably 
with other provincial units. 

“Basic Education' in Bihar 

So far us we are aware the province of Bihar 
appears to have set itself enthusiastically to make the 
iE^ic Education programme a success. The doubts that 
characterise the conduct of Bengal’s Education 
Ministry appear to be absent from Bihar. The Bihar 
Basic Education Board, recently appointed by the 
Ministry, have drawn up and propose to give shape 
to a scheme whereby about 1,600 graduates will be 
trained for Basic Education. A considerable number 
will be sent to Sevagram, Delhi Jamia Millia and 
Santiniketan for the requisite training. It JUw been 
decided to open 86 Basio "Training Schools, and 60 
multi-lateral schools, each having two or three depart- 
ments, such as of textile, agriculture, technology, home 
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omft, public health and teaching. Beeidei^ about IjOOO 
Baaio Schools for children between 6 and 14 yean will 
be started. The Board aims at the annual supply of 
lO^QOO non-graduate, teachers and 60D graduate teachers 
in Basic Education by 1968 and onwards. 

This scheme does not remoye the impression that 
progress in this new field has been ^'deplorably 
meagre"; the results of the experiments in Basic 
Education "are not encouraging." Apart from "the 
inefficient administration of the Provincial Education 
Department" there must be other causes for failure. 
The summaiy of the report that we have seen appears 
to put the blame on the paucity of financial help. But 
the question remains un-answered why the public 
mind shcjuld not have been sufficiently awakened to 
the possibilities of Basic Education. If wc rightly 
understand it, as visioned forth by Gandhiji, the 
Jichemc should be self-paying, the* products of the 
crufts taught Lite aludenU should be able to fiuaui c'' it, 
imposing no or very little financial burden on the 
general resources of the State. History has told us that 
during the twenties of the 19th century it was uon- 
ofificial agencies that pionecre<l English education in 
the country, the State always lagging far beliind. 
Why on the present occasion the same noD-official 
initiative should be lacking has got to be explained. 

Orissa Governments Khadi Scheme 

The Government of Orissa have prepared a new 
scheme for this province under which various provi- 
sions liave been made for the encouragement of spin- 
ning and weaving of Khadi. It has been put into 
operation since 16th June last.. This scheme provides 
for the opening of a number of centres with 600 spin- 
ners and 50 weavers in the first year of its operation. 
In addition to this there is provision under the scheme 
for the grant of Government assistance for individual 
enterprise. A provision of Rs. 30,000 has been made for 
payment as subsidies to the spinners. 

The scheme was put into operation from June 16, 
1948. But from June 15, 1948 till July 29, 1948 much 
work could not be done except the location of centres, 
collection of spinning and weaving implements aud 
purchase of cotton. In the first instance, the work com- 
menced by purchasing 14 bales of cotton from Wardha 
and also bringing 22 bales of cotton on loan basis 
from the All-India Spinners’ Association. Subsequently 
through lot of difficulties 160 bales of cotton from 
Wardha were received on September 16, 1948. These 
have been purchased at a very high price. 

Up till now 14 'centres in all have been opened in 
the diifltricts of Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and Balasore 
out of which six centres are in Puri, three in Cuttack, 
one in Balasore and four in Ganjam. 

During the short period of three months and a 
half since the date of execution of the echmne the 
number of spinners and weavers working in the 
different centres have increased to 2;998 and 146 ns* 
peetively although in the scheme provision has been 


made for 600 spinners and a few weavers for the first 

year. 

In order to encourage the spinners, the scheme 
provides for grant of financial assistance by Govem- 
'ment. As a result of this grant enthusiasm is noticed 
among the people for hand-spinning with oharkha. If 
20 people combine and spin, they will be provided 
witli Rs. 120 to start work after a due enquiry. Out of 
this sum they will be able to purchase the working 
materials of charkhas and cotton. Rs. 120 will be given 
as a help for every multiple of 20 charkhas. 

After tliat if they begin to work by forming co- 
operative societies and if each man will spin one seer 
of yam, then each will bo given a help of one rupee 
at the end of the month and eight annas if they apiu 
half seer of yam. 

A workshop) for the manufacture of spinning and 
weaving implements, has been under contemplation, 
but owing to the absence of suitable workers it ('ould 
not be given shape to. 

Other provinces have had similar plans. But we are 
not assured that they have made much headway. We 
had expected that tlie Oriyas, a less sophisticated people 
than others, would be able to make a better success of 
Khadi work. Let us hope, however, that with their 
Bdpiratiou for greater Utkal almost realised, their 
political frustration got over, they will be able to 
devote undivided attention to constructive national- 
ism. ^ 

Sugar 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee held 
meetings at New Delhi on and from October 8 
The Bombay Chronicle's correspondent sent certain 
informations in connection therewith which we propose 
to share with our readers. The meetings considered 
the question of protection which the industry has been 
enjoying for about 16 years and which expires on 
March 21 next. The basic reason for protection to any 
industry is to make the country self-sufficient. This 
the .sugar industry seems to have done, and as the 
industry has been allowed to export, the need for 
protection ends. But what the sugar industry has been 
trying to seem^ is to have the beat of both the worlds 
—to have protection and the permission to export. We 
will allow the New Delhi correspondent of our con- 
temporary to describe their goings-on. 

The sugar industry Would like to retain pro- 
tection and also export sugar even at rates lower 
than those fixed by it for the home market. A 
representative ox the Sugar Merchants Association 
recently told the Committee that India could ex- 
port sugar to the tune of two-lakh tons to Gulf 
ports, Turkey, etc., at Rs. 26 per maund or Rs. 10 
per maund cheaper than the rate fixed for the 
Indian consumer. He added that thouth suw from 
other countries at lower prices was available, these 
maricete were anxious to have Indian sugar on 
account of dollar scarcity. It is also learned that 
•uyar was recently e]Q>orted to Pakistan at rates 
which were lower than Indian rates by Rs. 6. 
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Thfiaka to U. P. Govemzileni, a sugar mono- 
poly hsuB been created. Imports are banned on 
account of dollar scarcity. Side by side Government 
hi|s become party in fixing present rules for home 
consumption which are lowered for pun)oaes ol 
export. 

A fleet jon of the Committee, therefore, holds 
that with itB recent record, the sugar indualry has 
forfeited iU elaini for prot(?ction and Government 
should not pertiiil sugar (}X])orts till the homo 
market needs were completely met. 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee has 
BO much expanded that it Is having a tussle with 
the Governmenl to secure for itself four annas per 
hundreilwdght from sugar excise duty, as against 
one annu per JiuiKiredwcight granted to it by 
Government. The (!oriiriiitt/(se had a balance of 
nearly lifl>-four laklis on April 1 this year and 
expected to receive' firun the Centre tweJve-and- 
half lakhs nt the rate of one anna per hundred- 
weiglit from Central Sugar Excise duly. The Com- 
riiitlee lias been lequi'sted by its Secretariat to urge 
•hi; Government of India to increase its share to 
four .Hiinjbs per luindredweight. 

It has also been put up to the Committee to 
<lerri.Hnd money from Government to aub-sidise the 
sugarcane industry. It is pointed out that sugar 
production was not sufficient to mcvl Ute deinand 
of the <;oui)tr.v and that the pvisilion was deteriorate 
ing every year, hence the need to subsidise the 
industry. 

This plea was advanced to secure the whole pro- 
ceeds of Sugarcane T(»mporary Excise Fund. The 
Govern in out of India, howevcM', werf^^tally oppo.s('d 
to Iiypolhocation of specific items of revenue for 
.sj)('cific purposes and therefore regretted it>< in- 
ability to tranefer tlui whole amount of the fund 
to the Committee. I'lic Govenmieiit rcali^’cd rupee.s 
lliree. crore forty lakhs froni Temporary Excise 
Duty levied in HM.'MO, Out of this it allocated <5 
lakhs for five years' provincial sugar industry 
develoiunent scheme, fifty lakhs for esUblishment 
of new Sugar Technology Inalitute at Lucknow and 
103 lakhs for sub.si(li.sing sugar indiistrv’ in U.P. and 
Bihnr to romponsnte for additional cost involved 
in certain concessions to labour. It kept with itself 
70 lakhs to enmpemsate sugar industry in falling 
m.arket 

The above quotations pnive what has long been 
suspected and protested against, that as between tin* 
(lovernment. and this capitalist combine there has 
been formulated an unholy arrangemen4b^by which the 
consumer is being exploited. When will this intolerable 
.state of thingfl end 7 

* 

Prohibition 

The Congress 11.041 been \ owi?d to tote! prohibition 
since it came under Gandhiji’s dominating influence. 
When under ita auspices Ministries were formed in 
provinces in 1937, attempts to give shape to this policy 
were made iu Madras and Bombay. In the latter, the 
Khrr Ministi'j- by introducing prohibition incurred the 
vehement optiosition of Uie liquor trade iu which the 
Paraia had been predominantly represented. In Madras, 
the 1lajfag<q[>alachar Ministry limited its experiments 
to difltiicts lilse Salem, and met the deficit canseil by 
the loss of excise duty on wine by the Sales Tax ; 


opposition to this tax on the part, of traders was aa 
intense as that caused in the slater Presidency. 

Since August 15, 1947, it has become a live issue. 
Madnuii again has been going ahead with her prohibi- 
tion campaign extending the number of districts to 
which prohibition would apply. Other provinces, all 
under CongrcBB Ministry, have been trying to follow 
her when comes the declaration ^from the Central 
Government of the Indian Union that in the financial 
connequences of prohibition and Zemindari Aholitiou 
the provinces flhould not expect any subsidy from the 
roBOurci'B of the C^entre. This has brought, to the fore 
the question of defioit budgets that prohibition would 
create. “Experhi" have bc»en trying to prove .that 
ZemindaVi Abolition even after paying compeusation 
to Zemindars would leave a margin in the hands of 
the provincial finance minister. But about prohibition 
nohody has as yet gone into its economic and financial 
i triplications. 

W(* liave road of an organization set up by the 
Central Government to tap the resources of the palm 
and dale trees of the country with a view to increase 
wraith. Those two trees are the chief sources which 
supply intoxicating beverage to the masses of the 
)>eoplp. Millions of them are engaged as tappers, sb 
nuikor.-^ of crude wine. Prohibitions would throw them 
out of employment, and it i.s the State's duty to find 
thorn other avenues of income. Here comes the utility 
of tlie Outral organization to whicJi we have referred. 
'rhe.si» millions can tap as well for producing sugar as 
they do now for producing int-oxicating beverages. We 
li.sve .«een an estimate which say^ that a palrn-trrc 
yii’kN juice within a season sufficient to produce a 
niMiuid of sugar which at. the current rate of price 
comes lo above Us. 35. There are said to be 4 crores, 
10 mjllion.*^. of palni-trets in India. Add to this date 
trees. And the vast possibilitie-s of wealth production 
from thest' two frees alone are illimitable. .They oelv 
w*;dt for the researcher and the practical man of 
affairs to prove the truth suggested in the figure above. 
At Si'vagnim under Gandhiji's inspiration they have 
been experimenting the results whereof h.ave to be 
bi'tfer publicised. 

How War Created ^"Commercial” 

Classes 

New is a weekly published from Bombay. As 
its name signifies, the editor, Jairam Thakurdas 
Aguani, has been striving to make it the organ of 
the four lakh Sindhis congregated in the Bombay 
Presidency who hope to build a newer and better Sind 
iu areas which are watered by rivers other than the 
Indus. In an article in the 16th number of the paper 
Mr. Nsgazani, ;ui eminent Sindhi lawyer and a noted 
writer, has, in course of the first article of the series, 
entitled 'The Unhappy Valley” traced the history of 
the communal tension in Sind which has ultimately 
led to the dispersal of Sind Hindus from their ances- 
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tral homes built in times beyond historic memoiy* 
Jealou$y of Hindu success in son'ices, professionSj in 
trade and commerc-e, sUrted the misohief. The separa- 
tion of Sind from l^inbay won the Muslims **their 
first victoiy.” Government services came to be 
increasinjrly filled by them leading to a fall in effi- 
ciency. The Hindus did not worry much ; they had 
their trades, factories and international commerce 
where they found compensation for loss of Govein- 
mont appointments. The eyes of the Muslims wore 
ouf iied to Ihose opportunities. 

Tlie second World War came, and “u mnv 
f'ommercial class” w«is sought to be created by 
“Muslim officials who while grunting license.s and 
permits wanted 50 per cent of these to be given to 
Muslims Mon who W(Me ignorant of oommorciul 
usages suddenly found themsolvof (jperating 
various inonopolisl concerns.” 

The same thing happened in Bengal, where duiiug 
the Fszhil Huq and N.izirmiddiii Ministries, Muslims 
were pitch-forked into businesses simply because they 
were Muslims. This hR])pened in Delhi also. And from 
this development we can trace the bcginuiiig of the 
jobbeiy and corruption that have boen strangling life 
out of society in India and Pakistan. The new “coni- 
niercial” classes, Hindu and Muslim, have imhib.*fl a 
new morality that luis become a curse to us all. 

The Battle Over Berlin 

The Paris session of the U. N, U. has been 
engaged since its opening about four weeks back in 
“wrangling,” to use the word used by a neutral 
observer from India. The centre of this wordy duel is 
Berlin under Soviet blockade now. The three Western 
occupying Powen3 — the United States, Britain and 
France — ^have brought Berlin s <;use befon; the Security 
Council as “a threat to world peace.” The Soviet 
contention in opposition is that the Security Council 
is not entitled to take cognisance of the Berlin dispute, 
that there is really no “blockade” of Berlin. The first 
point of the Soviet argument is a multor of inter- 
pretation of Article 107 of Ihr U. N. 0. Charter ; it is 
argued by Vyiahinsky that no complaint can be with 
the Security* Council that involved “a former enemy 
country.” This legal hair-splitting in countered by 
contention that the Berlin “blockade” is really directed 
against the three Western owupying Power.*!, the 
Soviet Union’s partners in tlu; common victory over 
Germany. About the complaint of “blockade,” it is a 
question of fact which is easily* ascertainable. Ruifi.sian 
denial can be tested by any neutral observer if there 
be a neutral observer to be found anywhere in the 
world today. The latest position is that a compromise 
proposal suggesting withdrawal of blockade and the 
introduction of Soviet currency to follow it has been 
rejected by the Soviet because there was no simul- 
taneity of these two steps. There is power-po1itic« 
involved as the following from the Worldover PresB 
.illustrates : 

When Russia cut off the milk supply, it caused 
more indignation than anjiihing hitherto. This was 


playing politics with babies, and the people will not 
easily forget. But .soon the city’s Communist Party 
publi.shod the news that it would a.sk the Soviet 
authorities to relent. They had undoubtedly beiUi 
tipped off that a favorable answer would be given, 
and their pi-estige thus enhanced. Whc*n the 
RusHi.anfl ga\e in, the Americans njfused to accept 
the milk, saying they had arranged for powdered 
milk in sufficient quantities by air. This seemed 
politics Loo, for powdered milk is considered 
inferior to cow’s milk by the city’s mothers. 

Use of Atomic Power Dispute 

Another dispute that high-lights the widening 
gulf between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
is contri'd round the use of atomic weapons in future 
wais and their interdict under international sanction. 
A United Nations Atomic Energy Commission has 
bt^en engaged since 1940 with creating an institution 
under it that can control and regulate the abuse and 
use of this most devastating of scientific discoveries. 
An interim report .submitted by it j^roposed in. 9 |r)ectiou 
under TT. N. 0. auspices of research stations that were 
concerntMl with atomic research and of factories and 
mines, devoting attention to its application to human 
needs. Th** rcjprcaentat.ives of the Soviet Union to this 
Commi.ssion demurred to this proposal for inspection 
specially ; .since then the (!)onimission has been in 
abiyaiUM? owing to thi.s opj>osi(.ion. The Paris 8es.sion 
of the U. N. 0. General Asjwmbly has been freshly 
.confronted with the dilemma of finding a solution lo 
it ; it appoinU'd an ll-Menibcr Committee of which 
the Indian Union was one 1o thresh the matter out. 
Though they are no nearw* solution, the Assembly’s 
session wa.s quickeri('d into expectancy of succcs.*) b.v ft 
Soviet propo.sal for “the drafting of a convention for 
the ouMawing and destruction of atomic weapons and 
a convention establishing a control agency — both to go 
into force simultaneously.” 

The reaction of Western opinion to the Soviet 
proposal can bo understood from tlu* following extract 
from a New York Times article : 

“Quite aside from the fact that it would take 
only a f(j\v hours to destroy all American atomic 
weapons, while it would take months and possibly 
.veurs to create an effective control agency, Vyishin- 
sk.v contiijuos to rei)Hdi!ite all the other control 
features of the Atomic Commission’s plan, includ- 
ing the elimination of a Ru-ssian veto by means of 
wliich Russia couldf always prevent any control of 
Russian atomic activities behind the Iron Ourtnin. 
And that reduces his Voncession’ to a propaganda 
manoeuver designed not only to mislead the world 
but also to disanii the United State.? and eliminate 
the main factor which heH^a keep Russian force in 
chock.” 

The leader of the U. S. A. di'legation to the 
V. N O., Warren Austm, dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t’s of this objection to the Soviet proposal. A summary 
of his speech stressed on the necessity of “effective 
and enforceable international control of atomic energy 
in the beginning and all the time”; he appears to have 
tried to raise a laugh over the Soviet proposal by 
sa^'ing that "U ft referred to the destruction of the 
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bomb oaeings only, nny machine-cihop could make 
them in a short time, but if referred to the njuolear 
fuel inside, no one would advocate the destruction of 
that ; . . . the production of nuclear fuel for benr- 
fieial purpose is similar to its manufacture for destruc- 
tive purposes up to the very late stage, and would, 
therefore, require thorough and unhampered control 
from the very beginning." 

China^s Travail 

On the lOtli of October, 1911, the Chinese revolu- 
tionaries under the inspiring lead of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
overthrow the Manehu regime. The day has since then 
been celebrated by our Chinese neighbours as a day oi 
re-dedication to the cause of Chinese freedom, of 
dignity as one of significant events of the modem 
age. lliis is a day apart from the Republic's founda- 
tion day which fell on January 1, 1912. 

Since then our Chinese fri€!nds have been passing 
through an experience of internal conflict and foreign 
intervention and attack under which a less tough race 
would have succumbed. This period coincided with the 
Japanese attack on their integrity and their grim fight 
against it for eight years, 1937-45. A New York weekly, 
Time, described in glowing words this ci)isodc in 
<*hiiui*s millenial life, sur^mssing in glory anything 
even in her own history or of any other people. 

“His (Chiang' Kai-shek's) people has been beaten 
and battered from one end of China to the other. 
Their cities have been bombed ; their soldiers 
gassed, their women raped. From Valley Forgo (a 
reference to the U. S. A. Civil War) through Valley 
Forgo h«* has fought and gone on fighting. The aid 
that the Democracies promised him was never 
enough. But he kept on. In earlier years he had 
fought a retiring battle. But in 1941, he fought the 
Japanese to a standstill. That was an achievement 
neither British nor American have yet (19441 
iiccompUshed." 

This epic of endurance deserved a better sequel. 
But fate? has decreed otherwise. And we have been 
witnesses to a fight between Chinese and Chinese sinee 
the defeat of Japan. Communism and nationalism are 
in death-grip, and the world can only look on in mute 
helplessness at this fnistration of hopes, at this tragedy 
in the life of one-fourth of the world's population. 

. Khurshed Nariman 

Bombay mourns the death of Khurshed Nariman 
HO jsoon after his return to the leadership of the civic 
administration of the city. Todaiy it is hard to resist 
the regret that a good man and true should have been 
kept under the shadow and deprived of legitimate 
opportunity to serve the people in the way he was 
moat, capable of doing. We on this side of India, away 
from the heat of the controversy that raged round 
him in the middle thirties, can take a detached new 
of the personal factors Involved in the matter. We 
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deplore now as we did then that the High Command 
of the Congress dbould have ^een led to put a ban on 
the activities of a public man who by his services was 
marked out as the leader of the Congress jiarty when 
it chose to undertake ministcriaf responsibility in 
Indian provinces under the Act of 1035. 

He came in line with the pioneers of political 
reform in India represented by such doughty figures 
as Dadabhai Naoroji, Pheroseshah Mehta, Edulji 
Wacha and other leaders of the Parsi community in 
India. He carried their traditions <o a new altitude 
by his lone fight against the Back Bay Reclamation 
scandals when Lord Lloyd was Governor of Bombay. 
He was a young lawyer then unknown to the public;, 
but the way in which he threw himself itito the fight 
against corruption in high places put the sea] of 
leadership on his brow. He identified himself with and 
led the Youth Movement in Bombay which brought 
him into intimate tnuclt with Subhas Chandra Bose. 
This camaraderie made him one of the leaders of r&dical 
opinion within the Congress. Then came the eclipse- 
And by his dignified attitude under injustice Khurshed 
Nariman retained the esteem of disinterested Bombay. 
And just before his death — ^a month or two before — 
Congress leadership in the province did the decent 
thing in calling back the old warrior to his post of 
<liity, and we have been looking forward to the fuller 
recognition of his worth in the expansive days of free 
India. Instead, death has come to rob us of this hope. 

Benjamin Guy Horniman 

Death has been busy robbing India and more 
particularly Bombay, of the fighters for her freedom. 
Benjamin Guy Horniman has been taken away from 
us, with whom he made common cause against the 
imperialism of his own people. Horniman came 
to Calcutta 42 years ago during the hey-day of the 
anti-partition and Swadeshi Movement when the 
Calcutta SiaUman under Ratcliffc’s editorship had a 
spell of sincere friendship for Indian aspirations for a 
fuller life of dignity among nations. From Calcutta he 
was invited to Bombay when Pheroseshah Mehta 
planned the start of an English daily in Bombay 
vowed to the popular cause. Horniman organised the 
BVfnbay Chronicle and set it cn the road to leadership 
of public opinion in Western India. He was a leader of 
the Home Rule League Movement during the second 
decade of the present country ; for this crime of his he 
was extemed from India by the British bureaucracy 
and kept in England. But his heart remained in 
Bombay into which he almost gate-crashed after seven 
years, ' 

He lived to see the end of imperialist exploitation 
in India. To the memory of this sincere friend 
of India we pay our homage. 
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Now that ^ India has achieved her independence, it may 
not be inappropriate to attempt a historical review of 
the iaflueuce of British rule on our cultural heiitage. 
Free India must necessarily take stock of the cultural 
legacy of Britisli rule so as to bo able to formulate her 
immediate outlook and future goal. 

The pehod when Bi'ilii-:h rule got itself entrenched 
in this country during the middle of the eighteenth 
century may be designated the dark age of modern 
India, for the old order lay prostrate with the va?- 
appearanof- of the Mughal Empire and the resuldng 
vacuum was leading to a kind of cultural anarchy which 
reacted advers(‘ly on the pt'Oplc's morale and self- 
iionsciousncs.-*. The Company’s early administration only 
aggra\ated the chaos, for being suddenly uplifted from* 
the uuromantic and dull memotohy of factory accounts 
to the dizzy heights of political power, the Company's 
servants naturally got too much engrossed in personal 
uggrandiseincnl to be able to think of cultural pursuits. 
They were out for ^shaking the pagoda tree, and they 
had no time or inclination for anything else. The out* 
look in Ihosi' early days of British power was indeed 
gloom}' fur India, and a feeling of frustration seemed 
to weigh on the minds of thoughtful people every wh re. 
Indian vernacular literature of this period, for example, 
betra\s the utter de.spuii and esicapiom that had enpt 
over the country's inner soul, and ita passionately 
devotional or morbidly erotic notes revealed the tem- 
per of an age that was crumbling in the midst of the 
tinsel artificiality of a dying order. 

But India's national culture has been a continuum 
always, and even iu tlie politically decomposed and 
culturally disintegrated India of the ^iglitcenth century 
a complete break with the past was not possible. 
Besides, the John Company could count amongst its 
sen ants a few who did not blindly follow the principle 
of *'get^nch^quiokly<^Tul-‘Clear^out'^o]-the»eomtrV/* These 
rare individuals in the Company’s service had the 
healthy zeal and determination to study India's reli- 
gious and secular literature. Warren Hastinga, the first 
Gofemor-Gcfieral, was the most influential among 
those early European students of Indian culture, and 
his paU'onage was of vital importance to the growth of 
Indological studies in that age. 

In fadt, Hastings's interest in oriental learning had 
a potent influence on the cultural life of British India. 
JWith his innate sympathy for Indian learning, he 
became, unofficially, of course, the chief patron of 
India's old learning. He took am unusual interest in 
Indian law, Hindu and Muslim, and got it systematised 
at his own expense. This pioneer work prepared the 
ground for its uljdmate eoditotion, and modem adapta* 
tion and simplification. A number of Indian irorb 


which wore mostly in Peman or Sanskrit came to 'be 
produced utder the direct patronage of the Governor* 
General to whom these were dedicated bv the authors. 
Sayyid Ghulam Husain's Siynr-^ul-M ulnukhhhirin is R 
well-known example of this kind. The Calcutta Matlrasa 
was founded by Warren Hastings himself, a d the 
establishment of the great A:$iatic Society of Bcrgd 
was in no a.Tall measure due" to hi.s encouragement nnd 
patronage. Warren Hustings was such a warm admirer 
of oriental classics that he even proposed tlic inclusion 
of their study in the courses of the University of 
Oxford. He took a keen interest in p anting and other 
fine arts, and his patronage was responsible for the 
success of a number of European painters who camo to 
India at this time. 

Hastings’s exf-mple was naturally a source ut 
cmcouragemenl to other Europeans who wanted to study 
oriental languages and institutions. The most distin- 
guished trio among these contemporaries pf Warren 
lla.stirigs were Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Brassey 
l9alhc<l, and William Jones. These three scholare may 
be regarded as the pioneers among European oriental- 
ists, and their historic contribiitiou to Indian learning 
is of permanent v^lue tq modern India. Mr. W^ilkins 
who was wcll-rcad in PerstRlii, Bengali and Sanskrit was 
the father of Indian printing, for the Persian and 
Bengali printing types cast by him made printing in 
these languages for the first time possible in India. In 
order to achieve success in a country so remote from 
Europe, he had to play the role of a motallur:iat, 
engraver, founder and printcr^ll in one. Apart from 
printing, be acquired such mastery of Indian classics 
that ho produced the first English translation of the 
BhtiQwad Gila which was published in London (in 1785) 
under the patronage of the Directors of the East India 
Company. His translation of the Niiopadesha appeared 
a couple of years later. But, Wilkins's,, achievement m 
•the field of Indian epigraphy was no leas profound and 
inspiring. His work, in short, marked the real beginning 
of Indological studies among Europeans in India. Mr. 
Halhed was*an equally distinguished orientally, and bis 
Bengali Grammar is a pioneer work of immense value^ 

Sir William Jones was, however, the most brilliant 
of the trio, and his place among the European students 
of oriental learning is memorable in the history of 
Modem India. He had proficiency in nearly every. one 
of tlie many European languages, and, what is indeed 
remarkable, he was master of Hebrew, Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit. His linguistic and also scientific attain- 
ments were a veritable marvel of that age, and k is 
indeed surprisiDg how in the miibt of his arduous duties, 
as a Judge of the Calcutta Supreme Court be could 
£nd time ior >iiis oriental studies. His most Ustprio 
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irork vraa tb6 foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for the study of the history,^ antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literatures of Asia. He" became its first 
President as Warren Hastings gracefully declined the 
honour in his favour. Hia scholarship as also his expert 
guidance of scientific and literaiy studies under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Society produced results of a 
high order, and laid the foundations of oriental 
research in India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal soon 
became the prototype of similar learned societies in 
other Presidencies. Through these societies the portals 
of oriental learning were thrown open to the West, atd 
Europe and America begin to draw some inspiration 
from the East — a fact which was testified to by such 
great writers of the la.st century Goethe, Schlegci, 
Emerson and Thorcau. The Indian people's self-estecin 
which liad reached almost the vanishing point under 
the onslaughts of Western culture had a new and un- 
expected stimulus in the European appreciation of 
Indian culture. Thus, "Asiatic'* Jones, and his colla- 
borators may well be regarded as the pioneers of Indian 
renaissance itself. 

The work begun by these early pioneers was conti- 
nued with equal seal and persistence by Henry Thomas 
Colebrooko — an eminent civilian in the Company's 
service in Bengal. His studies in Sanskrit were as pro- 
found as they were extensive, and his researches 
Indian philosotihy, Vodic literature, mathematics and 
astronomy entitled him to be ranked as the foremost 
oTicutalist of the early ninc^anth century. The Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain which owed its incep- 
tion to his personal efforts is one of hia lasting 
contributions to oriental studies in Europe. 

This enthusiasm for oriental culture was, however, 
confined to a select few. The Company's government 
officially took little or no interest in the promotion of 
oril^ntal scholarship. The Calcutta Madrasa owed ib) 
origin to the personal interest of Warren Hastings, and 
Its counterpart — the Sanskrit College of Benares— was 
likewise* ostablished through the efforts of ibj Idfeal 
British Resident. The Fort William College for the 
Company*.s ec‘n’’ants w'aa similarly founded by Wellesley 
on his own initiative. These Colleges, however, made 
little progress, for while on the one hand the Govern- 
ment provided insufficient funds, very few IndiaT^s on 
the other hand availed themselves of thg instruction 
provided those institutions. Things came to such a 
pass that there were often more teachers than students 
in tbo oriental colleges. The Fort William College 
meant for the Company's junior ciiilians did cncoumge 
vernacular studies for a few years, but Ibis institution 
was closed down under the orders of the Company not 
long after its inception. This failure of oriental educa- 
tion w*as due, firstly, to want of adequate financial 
support, secondly, to missionary opposition and propa- 
ganda. thirdly, to the new-born erase for English 
^ueation among the enligtitcned Indians, fourthly, to 
the recruitment of only English-knowing Indians to the 

f-'jsearvioea, and, lastly, to the niireprese&taUon 
Fwmon c 


of the Anglicists who had no knowledge of oriental 
learning and who ridiculed the oriental classics as 
less value than the paper on which they are' printed 
woe when it was blank,*" 

While classical studies languished modem Indian 
literatures, however, received powerful stimulus from 
European missionary enterprise in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The Serampore missionaries, for 
example, did valuable pioneering work in the develop- 
ment of modern Bengali literature, Bengali joumriian 
and Bengali printing through their translations of the 
Bible and oilier original works of a useful nature. Of 
these misSionrirics, William Carey, J. C. Marshman, 
and William Ward formed an illustrious trio who.se 
educational, cultural and journalLstic activities are of 
vital importance to the hi.?tory of modern India. The 
Anglo-Indian Press which brgnn its long and historic 
career with the first English newspaper founded by 
James Hicky in 1780 made a profound impression on 
the mind of the. educated Indians who along with their 
Chri.stian missionary collaborator.? finally laid the 
foundations of a popular press in India. 

One of the noteworthy contributions of the British- 
ers in the days of John Company was their momentous 
decision to make the new learning the foundation ol 
Indian education and that through the medium of 
English. The uninformed criticisms of oriental learning 
in Macaulay'.? historic minute would sound ridiculous at 
the present day, and Macaulay's arrogant sarcasm about 
"seas of treacle and scan of butler/* or bis impudent 
boast that a shelf of a good European library was 
worth the entire trc.asureH of oriental literatures may 
not matter anything to us now, but the fact remains 
that the foundations of India's present-day revival as 
a nation w'cre laid in the cultural movements which 
issued directly from the fountainhead of English edu- 
cation, or indirectly as an inevitable reaction against 
the excess of Anglicisatiou. That English education 
deeply stirred the depths of the Indian mind and broke 
up its inertness is an undeniable historical fact. E.'en 
the reaction which came against the fast-moving tide of 
Westernisation assumed an expression which was 
fundamentally based on a deep study of the Western 
civilisation. The educationol policy of the Government 
was neither progressive, nor comprehensive, yet it 
helped to create a large and progressive educated middle 
class which became the maimstay of India's cultural 
revival and political awakening. 

Secularisation thiough liberalisation was, however, 
the main contribution of British rule to Indian culture. 
The new wine of Western thought produced \ natural 
ferment in India, and it resulted in the growth of ft 
secular outlook on all aspects of life. Even in the 
sphere of Indian religion, European rationalism had a 
deep influence, and prepared the ground for a new re- 
birth. Ram Mohun Roy, who is justly regarded as the 
father of modern India was, in spite of his unrivalled 
oriental learning, essentially a rationaU humanist who 
was deeply influenced by Westera liberalism ftod 
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Chriflitiaiiity. His teal for refomt aa well .aa revival in 
the spheres of society and religion was much too 
rational and mucb too impregnated irith Western 
liberalism, to have any direct appeal for the common 
man. But it gave the ncwly-cdueatcd middle class a 
spiritual balm in the midst of the destruction of old 
values and the old way of life. Ram Mohun Roy was 
a great reformer, but he was more distinguished as the 
foundrr of various secular movements in India. He was, 
in fact, the first modern man in India. But, all his 
mo\ cinents— social, educational, cultural .or political — 
owed their prime inspiration to the fount of English 
education. The movement of social reform and female 
emancipation was, for instance, a direct offshoot of 
Western humanism. The abolition of sali and slavery, 
or the legal recognition of widow remarriages reflected 
a lil>erali;;m which came along with the introduction of 
blnglish education. Even Indian nationalism was the 
child of Western influences in more ways than one. The 
wave of cultural reaciiou which was marked by the 
Kobollion of 18f7 failed to stem the tide of secularisa- 
tion, and in the ideological conflict that came in its 
wake, West^'m liberalism won the day, and finally 
broke India's cultural isolation as also her intellectual 
stagnation. The ''Hcbellion” virtually maiked the end 
of the old order and the old way of thinking. 

The complete ascendancy of IhtI New Learning was 
the key-note of India's cultural history after 1857. But, 
it was Uirough the New Learning that India redeemed 
Its lost soul. The first phase of this revival was religious 
and the mighty minds like Ram Mohun Roy, Viveka- 
nanda, Dayauundu and Koshav Chandra Sen formed 
(iie motive force of this awakening. That this religious 
revival is closely interlinked with India's freedom 
movement needs no elaboration. In short, a new India 
had arisen with the impact of Western culture, and tho 
varied religious developments of the post-RebeJlion 
period, such os the re-uppearance of orthodoxy among 
a section of the educated Hindus, the growth of 
synthetic eclecticism in the Brahmo movement, the 
ihtcnsification of the Muslim reaction associated with 
the Gadiani and the Aligarh movements,^ the birth of 
the nco-Vcdantic order of Sri Raniakrisbna and Viveka. 
nanda, the inception of the aggressive revivalism of the 
Arya Samaj, or Uie pliilosophic and spiritual lalitudina. 
riunism of the Theosophical moA'ement fostered the 
forces which all served to strengthen and inspire the 
Indian national movement of our times. European 
ihouglit wielded a potent influence on the mind of 
Young India. The democratic faith of the Victorian age, 
no less tlian its positivism and humanism moulded the 
thought-currents of modem India ; and Comte, Mill, 
Carlyle, Massini, Kant and Fichte inspired new trends 
in Indian literature and political life. Even Western 
unbelief led to repercusnons in Indian society in the 
fomn of intellectual agnosticism and mural epicureanism. 
Both the orthodox reaction and the modernist rational- 
ism of modern India were thus a product ^ 
edueation and British cula. 


The post-Rebellion period witnessed cultural deve- 
lopments through official agencies in various othsr 
directions as well. The Archaeological Department pre- 
pared the ground for a renewed Indian interest in the 
country’s art, architecture and epigraphy. The Education 
Department sought to revive oriental research on 
modern scientific lines. European scholam in India and 
abroad patiently reconstructed the missing linlra of 
Indian history, and made the Indians conscious of their 
glorious past. European savants gave a powerful impetus 
to the study of oriental philosophy and classics. The 
remarkable cffioresccnce of the modem Indian verna- 
cular literatures was inspired and shaped by the Euro- 
pean cultural influences of this period. Indian poeiry. 
drama, and fiction underwent a process of modernisa- 
tion, and found a new triontation as a result of the 
impact of Europe on the Indian mind. The growth of 
the scientific spirit was also a consequence of the new 
education that opened the way to the sciences and 
technologies of the West. This many-sided cultural 
awakening .stimulated progress in all spherej of life- 
economics, induFtrica, society, art, science, literature 
and philditophy. In abort, British rule, despite its in- 
herently conservative and mundane character, set io 
motion new crcLtive forces in every domain of our 
national life. It may thus well be likened to the in- 
dispensable burning of the stubble as a prelude to the 
next crop. 

Tills bird’s-eye view of the cultural influences of 
British rule shows the steady re-orientation of Indian 
life and thought under the prqasure of alien ideas. 
These influonces were both positive and negative, and 
they operated both in the imoral and material fields 
The story of these diverse influences sums up the basic 
trends of Modern Indian history. This history has its 
lights and shades, for India has been moulded in 
different ways in different periods of British rule. The 
Indians entered the arena of the modem world in a 
mood of frustration. They began by aping the West. 
The early prod(icts®of English education, in their first 
flush of enthusiasm for Western culture, paid almost 
fetish worship to all that was glittering in the Western 
way of life, and this erase for imitation assumed at 
timan ludicrous proportions. The so-called Babu re- 
presents tills phase of cultural mimior3>’ and intellectual 
slavery. A reaction against this slavish imitation of. tho 
West was not long in coming, for Modem India soon 
tired of this new Babu culture, and realised the futility 
of merely copying the West. Young India began to 
chafe under the weight of the new shackles of cultural 
bondage, and gradually sought emancipation therefrom. 
This feeling of self-consciousness gave birth to aggres- 
$i\'e Hindu and Muslim revivalist movements. India 
then began to denounce the materialism of the West, 
and became conscious of its ancient spiritual legacy. 
Political and economic discontent accentuated this 
cleavage between India and the West, and deepened 
the cultural conflict between the two. 

Diveifsiit aentiments» however, eoon 


dominiated 
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thfi cultural outlook of modem India. One waa repre* has neeesaaijly created a crisia in Indian culture whitb 
aented above all by Rabindrauatb Tagore according to we can resolve in the light of our own traditions and 
whom tbo problem of Indian culture is in fact the ideals alone. Free India will after all have to stand ou 
problem of the work! culture in miniature. The Jndia her own legs, politically aa well as culturally, 
that Tagore envisaged is one which cannot be restricted Xhe Indian mind which auccesafully stood the 
by the fetters of nationalism or any other inm. This challenge of Western culture in the last century is now 
India is said to be marcliing in quest of a higher ideal called upon to bridge the gulf between the old village 
of universal brotherhood, which shall be for the gain of fqrslcm and the new technocracy, add between the 
all humanity. The other school of thought represented ancient spirituality and the modem cults of force and 
by Vivekananda and Dayananda strove for the self- real politics. British rule introduced to India the 
expression of India’s own spirilual voice and genins for industrial (uvilisation and commercial culture of the 
the salvation of the whole world. This spiritual revival- West with all the attendant evils thereof, but it 
iam has steadily developed since the latter 7 )art of the ^ attempted no harmonious fusion of the Indian and the 
last century, and, re-vivificd by the ' intellectual and W'astern wa 3*5 of life. The inevitable consequence of 
philosophic asceticism of Sri Aurohindo Ghose in our this failure wa.« a maladjustiiient of these two, whic.h 
own times, forms the basis “Of an intensely patriotic causod all the ills of scr^iaralism, reactionism and corn- 
conception of Indian culture and India's spiri ual munaliam. India today is on the threshold of a new 
mission. Yet anoUicr school of thought was represented rc-birlh. The cultural problems that lie ahead of her 
by Mahatma Gandhi through his gospel of peace, moral niay not be oa^y of sqlulion. but free India, we all hope 
force and ahimm. Though he was the culmination of and pray, will evcntuiilly adjust her age-old culture to 
India's spiritual re-awakouing, he was not communal, modern conditions of industrialism and nationalism, 
parochial or intolerant. His insistence on spiritual faith and evolve a synthetic culture which will be her dis- 
and moral regeneration marks a way of tlfbught which tinctive contribution to world-thought and world- 
free India and the world have yet to digest and assi- culture, 
niilate. The clash of these conflicting ways of thinking 
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l^ET 118 now sec what is the preseni position with regard 
to the conditions governing citizenship at the commence- 
men! of the t^onsiiiiiiion and how far tiu* miuirtinenis 
have been simplified with a vi<vw to accominodaic the 
refugee? from Kast Bengal. With regard to the first clause 
in the Draft Ck>nstitution regarding citizenship qualificution 
no moclifiiTation is called for, iior Has any boetv- made, as 
Si concerns persons born in whut is now Indian Uninn 
and those born of parents or grand- pareiitB bom therein. 
All such persons aiitomafically herome citizens of India 
at the commencement of the constitution unless they suffer 
fmm any of the disqualifications. Buch as btpng below 
£1 yearB of age. iMir.krupt, insane or making a foreign state 
their permanent aliocle before 1st day of April. 191^7 and 
.so on. It is with regard to the domicile qpalifii ationB set 
forth in the second clause that some simplification has 
been niarfe. The present position as explained by Dr. 
n. C Roy, the Premier of West Bengal at a Press Com 
feience on the £6ih of July last, is os follows:— 

The domicile requirement would be deemed to be 
s;u«sfied if a person fulfils cither of the two following 
eirnditions 

<1> if lie makes a declaration before an enumerator 
eppointed in cCnne.uion with the preparation of electoral^ 
roll ( and cot the District Maginrate or any other high 
officiakij that he had been tesidiRg in the Indian L'nion 


and nJ.«io desired to do so in future — not at ail a difficult 
or complicated procedure beyond the reach of common men. 

(2) If before rlin commencement of the constitution be 
dt’posiled in the office of the District Magistrate a declara- 
tion in writing of his desire to acquire such domicile and 
il he had resided in Indian territory for at Ifsast one 
month liefore such declaration. The prooess has since 
been further simplified and cmlaidied in Part 11, un^cr 
head "Explanation of domicile'*, of tlic "Questions for the 
giiidance of Enumerators" issued by the Goveminent of 
West Bengal, ft runs as follows;— 

Part II — Explanation of Domicile 

(a) person may acquire domicile in India by 
taking up f.xcd habitation in this country as provided 
by Clause 10 of Appendix IV to memorandum No. 
634(2) A. R. dated 22nd May, 1948. The taking up of 
fixed habitation is itself a fact which gives the 
domicile. A'o declaration is necessary in suck cases,** 

Fixed habitation in the Indian Union is a phrase which 
includes staying at different places in the Indian Union 
at different timee. The emphasis is on inhabiting the 
country, not on residing in a fixed place. In other words 
anybody who has taken up fixed habitation in India it 
ipso facto a citizen of Indian Union without the formality 
of having to make a declaration os required by the explain- 
ation of 'domicile' in Article 5 (b) of the Oratt CoaMitutioii 
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It should be noted, however, that to acquire citlzendiip 
is not to acquire voting righ^. To be a voter a person 
lias to satisfy more, stringent residence qualification.' In 
his statement before a Press Conference referred to above 
Dr. Roy described the position as defined by the instruction® 
of the Government of India as follows : 

**A person shall not bo qualified to be included 
in the electoral roll for any electoral unit uFi/ess he has 
a place of residence in that unit and has resided in such 
place for a period of not less than ISO days in the 
fyiandal year endiup on March 31, 1941L For the 
purpose of fills parugj'aph u person shall be tU'cnied 
to have resided in h plate if lie somclitric;s uses it as 
a sleepinff plai c and a person slull not be tleemed to 
cease to reside in u place merely because he is absent 
from it or has aruilhoff dvsrllinj? in wliieh he resides, if 
he is a; liberty lo relnrii to the place at time anti 
li*i!- not abandoned iiis intentjun of returning.’* 

For the piiii»o-c tif rt;gisiration in the eleclora] roll in 
terms of the alKive instrucLinns it would be enough if a 
person matle a declaration before the cniimeratur that he 
hatl lieen staving in the ^electoral unit for the required 
ptriiitl of 180 days and desired to resitle thero in future 
a:'d also if ii refugee made a deeJaraiion before the 
enumcTaior tlial he hat! conic over to the Indian Thiion 
and desired Iti n^iitain there in future. The rt-^idenee 
qualiricatitrii has laen uiado sufficiently loose, so as to 
rope in the largest nundicr of persons. The requirement 
as 10 180 days' stay did not mean that it sliould be a 
continuous one. The provision regarding the place of 
residence did not mean that the house must be owned. A 
hired house, a hotel or even a refugee camp would fulfil 
the requirement. The only thing that was necessary was 
that the residence must be available for him at any time 
that he wants lo use it during the period of 180 days. 
As regal ds refugees still further relaxation in the proce- 
dure has hevn made. On the suliject of the enrolment 
of refugees as voters in the preliminary rolls, in connection 
with the first genera) election lo lie held under the new 
constitution India Government’s instructions as quoted by 
Ih-. Roy ut the some Press Conference are as, follows; — 

*Tt has been decided that for the present refugees 
should be registered in the electoral roll on a mere 
declaration by tliem of their intention to reside peima- 
neatly in the town or village concerned irrespective of 
the actual pc/iod of llieir ri^idcncc. Sticli enrolment is 
liable to revision in due lime. in accordance with the 
deetoral law when enacted.” 

These instructions have practically been incorporated 
in ^Questions lor the guidance of Enumerators” under 
head ^Enrolment of Refugees*’ which runs as followa:— 

Paat llh^Enrolment o/ Refugees 
^ ’‘Refugees should l>e registered in Uie electoral roll 
on a mere declaration by them, of their intention to 
reside permanently in the town or village concerned 
irrespective of the actual period of residence.” 
According to the direction given by the office of the 
Constituent Assembly this declaration is to be given by 
a refugee in writing and before a responsible officer 
specified in this behalf by the Provincial Government. To 
make it easy for the refugees to make the declaration 
the West Bengal Government have specified for this pur- 
pose all Etettmeratm^ Ptesidento of Unioa Boordhi Presi* 


dents-Panchayel, Sub-Registrars, Sub-Divisional Officers 
and District Magistrates as the prisons amborised to 
receive the declaration. 

It will be seen that a distinction has been made between 
citizenship qualification and voters* qualification. But 
ample concci^sions have been made in favour of refugees 
from Pakistan so that they may not be debarred from 
voting right on the ground of stringent domicile require- 
ments. At the same time a ‘domicile’ qualification has 
lieen insisted on and wc think rightly to guard against 
’spurious voters’ from across the Iwrders influencing the 
elections fron^ ulterior motives. To be a voter a person 
niu.st give itincluiuve proof of his desire to make West 
Reiigal their permanent iionu'. Although there may be 
some justification for the relaxation in this direction that 
has bt'cn made in favour of rtdugeos under the rules as 
.stated altove in view of the peculiar conditions of the 
refiig€*cs. when things get stnliilised. we think, the domicile 
qtiaHncation should be rigidly enforced. Wc do not agree 
with the view' that even those who are now habitually 
resident in Pakistan hiil who simidv make a declaration 
of willingness to become Indian citizens should be enrolled 
a<^ voters. Voting right is a very Important right which 
should be given with due caution. It may spell incalculable 
injury lo the State if the door is left, open for its abase 
by interested parlies. Wlien the present abnormal condi- 
tions pass away the relaxation now made in the rides about 
domicile qualifications to accoiuinodtite the refugees from 
East Bengal should be done away with and those who want 
to be enrolled as voters must not only be able lo giv'e 
evidence of being habitual residents of Indian Union, but 
also of having a permanent habitat therein. On the 16th 
of September last the West Bengal Assembly adopted a 
reroliition ntcommending an mnendment to Article 5 of 
the Draft Constitution regarding citizenship in the follow- 
ing terms: — 

“A person may acffuirc his dornu.'i]e if: — (1) he 
has a fixed hahiution in the territory of India as defined 
in the Gmstitution or (2) he bus made and deposited in 
some office or with ^on^p ofticcvs in the territory of India 
as defined in tlu^ Gonslituiion appointed in this behalf 
by the Pnivincial Govern meiu a declaration in writing 
under his hand of his desire to acquire such a domicile 
[iTOvidcd that he has heen a rcsidem of the territory oi 
India for at least one month before the date of 
declaration.” 

As West Bengal is mainly and vitally affected by the 
provision of the article in question the Constituent Assembly 
ol India should give serious consideration lo 4the amend- 
ment suggested above and adopt it. The amendment is 
conceived in a spirit of compromise, attempting in its 
second part to make lilieral concession in favour of refugees 
while guarding against faked voters. It may appear to 
he a little irksome to refugees to have to make a declaration 
before an officer and produce evidence of at least one 
month’s residence before the declaration although the 
tfgour of the procedure may be softened by nominating an 
dfficer who may be readily accessible to common people, say, 
the fhresidem of a Union Board, or the Chainnan Of a 
Municipality, but the difficulty is unavoidable to jprevem 
the greater lunn conieqttent on ilmiwiiig the privilege 
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(Oipen indineriinimitely to all. Aa we have aaid thove We may be content uritlr either residence ior a eertaln 
when things settle down the procedure should be stiffened prescribed period, say one^year or sta nonths, within the 
and both the provisions in the amendment should be territory of the Union or birth or dosoent from parents or 
iLfisted upon instead of making them alternative. Tite grand parents bom within the territory of Indian Union, in 
term *fixed habitation’ in the first clause of the amend- the long run this distinction between citizenship qualifi- 
ment should be preci.ely defined. It sliould include cation and electoral qualification may perhaps be removed 
lented houses, quarters occupied by virtue of holding an provided there is a return to peaceful conditions in the 
office, rooms in lodging houses ot hotels provided they are wirld, but for the present, situated as we are, we have to 
oi;cupied habJluully liesidc^s houses owned by person. As lie cautious in the matter of admitting persons to 
regards citizenship qualifications we may be more lilieral. franchise. {To be continued) 
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FRANCE'S DILEMMA 

•Between the Left and the Right 


By KAMALESII 

Dimrcfi Ihe lapt Great War Field Mir^hall Smuts, 
whoso political prophecies hfnc very often turned out 
to be bitterly true, said that France would cease to be 
a great Power aflcPf Ihc' war. It cauHcU .much uproar 
and great resentment in .Francre. Today, three years 
after tlic conclusion of tiic ivar and nflcr a do en 
impotent Go\crti:r.cnt.s have been foimed and over- 
thrown, it secin.s Ftancfc really has ceased to be a Great 
Poi\cr. 

Covernmentjs of the Fourth Kepublic which set to 
work 4vith the laudable determination of avoiding the 
politici^l futility of the Tliir<l. have now surpassed the 
latter in its political instability. While the poli ical 
leaders of France go on experimenting with new 
Cabinets, the people are faced with a grave economic 
crisis. Taking the indf'X figure for 1938 to be 103, the 
cotfl-oMiving index figure for January is 1,437, for July 
1,560, for August 1,716. But then France is not the only 
couxilry which has been adversely affected by inllation ; 
inflationary trends arc uow visible, though in var>in3 
degrees, in almost all the counlrie.^ of the world. But 
when all other countries arc making vigorous efforts, 
and some successfully, to deal with the situa ion, 
France is lagging behind. What is fundamentally wrong 
with her 7 

Both economic and political factors are responsible 
for this. The report of M. Joan Mounet’s Planning 
Cammiasanat on the state of French economy, pub- 
lished recently, is worth botiiig here. Although its 
tables cany the story only up to the end of 1017 (f.rst 
year of ihe Five-'li'ear Monnet Plan), iu coucludoiui 
about thy present and future trends of Frfiuch economy 
and analytis of the obstacles to rcco\cr>' arc illuminat- 
ing. The planners maintain that tl^ugh French indu9*ry 
is today ]>roducing up to 115 per cent of its 103S Kvcl 
(this DO doubt roiimscnls a strenuous effort on llie part 
of an exhausted and under-nourished working popiiU- 
lion working increased hours per week with worn-out 
inachinciy), the increased production has been used 
largely for rceonstniction and rereciiiipment. On the 
other hand, the total amount of goods and services 
(ropreseniiog homo produeiion plus exports) U below 
the pre-wur level, causing great hardship to the com- 
mon man. Moreover, the obiect of the Monnet Finn 
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to increase French productive capacity has not yet been 
realised. Labour productivity i? still about 20 per cent 
lower than il was in 1038. Allowing for strikes, lock-outs, 
war-wcarincFS, Ehorlage of trained .-epecia lists, the* special 
reason for I his, they soy, Ts the worn-out and anli- 
quatid induslrinl and ngiiculiural equipment. 

•The imperative and urgent ln.sk is to bring French 
economy up to date. The difficulty is hovr to finmce 
it. The French private investor is not expected to 
meet tlii^ deficiency in the eswcnli.ij sectors of indjs'ry 
and agricultnie, which either have been or might be 
nationalised. Wealth uccuiiiulatcd during the war and 
post-war periods is in the hands of vested interests 
who prefer to raise their own standard of living and 
wale of comforts rather than invest their money with 
a view to ret urns in some distant future. The situation 
has woi'SeDod as the old-fashioned investor is himself 
unable to live today on the returns of capital invested 
yesterday. Jn short, the planners believe that ij an 
adequate flow oj investments is to be maintained o^d 
directed into right channels— xoilhoul which economy 
will continue to stagnate— ihe state mml resign ilsel) 
to financing it. The conclusion evidently suggests in- 
creased state enterprise in 'the national economy as 
the only remedy. But the trouble arises from the fact 
that once you drag in the government, you introduce 
political, and more specifically electoral factors 
which arc hardly compatible with ]ong-tci\:D planning. 
And some governments aimed at budgetary eq iili- 
brium by cutting expenditure rather than by raLsing 
taxation. 

If the immediate problem of achieving monetary 
stabilisation can be solved, the long-term plan of 
modernisation of industry and agriculture can be 
undertaken with the arrival of Marshall aid. Such a 
programme can be financed by allocating to il tho, 
entire resources accruing to the government from the 
tale of commoditiet provided under M.irsha]l aid. The 
equipment and machincTy can be largely manufactured 
in France and paid for in francs. 

But internal stabilisation must be achieved fint. 
Prices as well as wages must be kept under controL 
But here the govommeots recently formed have 
miaerabiy failed. The oueceetive govemmenU of the 
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Fourth Republic have failed to cany out, in order to Austerity, which should be the keyword of the day, 
achieve dnonetaiy stabilisation, any bold financial -onust be shared by all, not by the poor wage-earners 
reforms. This can be ascribed to the inherent weak- alone who are most, hard hit by thii inflation. A 
ness of a coalition government. The futile attempt to thorough reform of the fiscal system to make it more 
form ^ government- of a middle-of-the-road policy, equitable and moie remunerative is required, while on 
avoiding the extreme right-wingers— the de Gaullists. the retrenchment side, the present heavy miUtaiy 
and the extreme left-wingers— the Communists, is expenditure should be reduced, 
mainly responsible for this. As the Communists form All these suggest a bold socialist programme. A 
the largest single party and the de Gaullists also enjoy Government of action and not of coalition is the only 
great popular support, the slinky coalitions of the remedy and that cannot be formed by a\oiding the 
Socialists, Popular Republicans and the Radicals, largest single workers' party. The present coalition of 
(Blum's Third Force), which from time to time the parties of Centre and Right, with a shaky Socialist 
manage to secure a majority of the National Assembly, support lias nothing more to offer. I do not think 
hardly represent the French majority sentiment. that the present Government of France will enjoy a 
This Third Force, an imaginaiy middle between very long lease of life, as the equipment of the new 
riapitalihin and communism, between Washington and Cabinet to solve France's crisis is no better than that 
Moscow, has in actual practice proved to be, only of its predecessors. If* the Socialist party cannot shake 
negatively, a frontline defence against communism, off its indecision, there is destined to be a marked fall 
lacking any positive economic programme of its own. in its support among the workers, as the rank and file 
Very much to the disappointment of the Socialists, is already discontented with its present policy of 
the Third Force Coalition, with a precarious parlia- hobnobbing with the Right, which is making the 
menlary backing, have to depend for its support on ground clear for the establishment, not of Socialism ^ 
the parties of the Right including, up to a limit, the but of Fascism. 

de Gaullists. Hence the vacillation of the Socialists A renewed understanding with the workers' party 
and the consequent Cabinet crises in France. is certainly preferable to the growing pressure of 

Wherein lies the remedy ? Can a de GaulUst reaction and incipient dictatorship that is bound to 
regime bring stability? No doubt, repeated Calinet accompany the political instability of the present 
crises and the resultant political instability have phase. A Socialist economic and financial policy 
greatly increased the popularity of General de Gaulle, alone can help France stand on its legs ag:im, in which . 
but whst can the General do without subverting the the co-operation of the workers is an essential 
whole slnicturc of French life ? The peasants might requisite. A Government of a progressive coalition^ 
under certain circumstances co-operate, but the work- between the Socialists, Communists and other Leftists 
ers, faced with a drastic deflationary policy of wage is the need of the hour. The French Com.muDists also 
restriction, which is the mineral’s only possible pro- should .change their present attitude to the Marshall' 
gramme, will resist the formation of such a govern- aid as in her present stale of economic affairs France* 
cDcnt, and resistance may mean repression and civil can hardly go ^vithout As the state of emotional', 
war. ' tension and panic subsides, second thoughts should! 

Xhc fact is that price racketeer.** and peasants urge them to think less of dogmatic jmrty ideologies ^ 

who are doing their best to destroy the Fourth -and more of the long-suffering people. Lately, the^t 

Republic must be dealt with strongly. The ves'cd Communists have also expressed Ihur eagerness to* 
interests in agriculture and industry have badly let create a Democratic Front to form a stable Govem- 
down the goveinments. (The diss?olulioa of Paul menl. Many good Republicans among the (ienlro- 
Ramadier's Cabinet was cau-cd last November on Partins would also rally to such a cull. Then only' 
uccoiftit of an inflati.'in for which the commcrciil Fiance can becc-me a Great Power again. The wretched 
classes, that is, the electors of the Right and Centre proce.*® of degenerating compromise of llic prcsetit* 
parties, were largely responsible). Stern financial and Governments holds no prospect of relieving tbcN 
economic measures must be taken and the burden sufferings of the French people, 
must fall equally on all elements of the nation. 
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A PLEA FOR INDO-AFGHAN UNDERSTANDING ^ I 

By H. K. SONDHI, Mac. 

A giant statue of Gautatn Buddha, the prince of peace, gulfed that part of the world and she began to loo!^ to 
looks across the mountains at Baraian, a small town i^ the Caliphs of Baghdad for inspiration. She became a 
Afghanistan. It is an eloquent reminder of the days part of Khawrisimia Empire and experienced the fuli 

when India and Afghanistan were bound to each other fury of Mongol jnvaaions. Later, under the great 

by ties of a common religkn and culture. Moghuls some kind of unity was restored, but it was^ 

More than a thousand years liack, AYianistan cut only superficial and even that was lost whqp tbs* 
herself adrift from India. The rising tide ol Islam ea- Xmpeiial power at Delhi began to decay. 
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With the coming of the British, the relationship, 
between the two counirios underwent a radical change. 
The foreign policy^ of India was decided at WhiichJl), 
thousands of miles away/ and th^ beautiful land of 
Afghans came to be regarded as a buller which clfoc- 
tively screened off brightest jewel of the British 
Empire from the envious gaze of Czarist Russia. 
Afghans themselves became unwilling pawns in the 
game of power-politics^ whilst India was forced to 
the Whiteman's wars. The natural result was that fear 
and mutual distrust took, tlie place of peace and good- 
will which wcu'tt once prevailing among the two peoples. 

After decades of arduous struggle India has achieved 
independence and is now able to formulate h^r foreign 
policy, unhindered. Having cast off the shackles of 
western domination, she Ls now free to renew contacts 
with lior Asiatic brethren, and to the oppressed oriental 
peoples she sends a inea.sttgc of good chcor. Sh^is now 
ready to take her rightful place among the nations of 
the East and is also willing to champion their cause 
against occidental economic exploitation and political 
overlordship. 

Witli freedom hua also come lacmiiKn of «nir 
country and a uevr-born state, whose very foundations 
are laid in religious exclusiveness and mutual hat(% now 
strides between India and AfghanUtau. The leaders ol 
this new state as also the foVeign vested interesta which 
are strongly entnmehod in it and find it a welcenic 
refuge from the rising tide of Indian nationalism, feel 
that it is to their interest to kcc]* our two countries 
always apart. 

However, it is left to the Indians and the Afghans 
think and to rculi.'^o to how their best interests 
would be served. The new set-up h.aa ended llie various 
uauaea of friction existing between them for all times. 
Both have chosen the democratic way of hfc and have 
common problems to face. Om their heads hangs a 
potential sword of Damocles and the bonds of common 
interest should serve -as a great cementing force 
between the two nations. Lt^t them come to a mutual 
understanding. 

When the Indian Ministry of Externa! Affairs asked 
Wing Commander Hoop Chand to be their representa- 
tive at Kabul, they made a very wise choice. W. C. 
sa Roop Ohnnd combinevQ n proved bu.siness ariiinen, in- 
herited from his father. K. B. late Lala Ramsaran Das, 
akng with an intensive luilitaiy' experience. A happy 
synthesis of these two admirable qualities would no 
doubt make an appeal to Afghan heart. * He is also 
fortunate in having with him a very able assistant in 
the person of I^ila Girdhari Lai, a former M.L.A. of 
N.-W. F. P. The latter has made a special study of 
Afghan history and is thorouglily conversant with the 
present tnmd of thought in that part of the world. 

How'ever, His ‘Excellency Roop Chand will need all 
his enthusiasm and discretion if he is to make his 
mission a success. He will have to endeavour ceaselessly 
if India and Afghanistan are to be made friends. 

Afg^mns have thoir* aspirations. Which nation 
hasn’t 7 A million of their kinsmen living across the 
borders of Afi^niitan fervently long for the day when 
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they will again be united with the mother country and 
be delivered from ilie tyranny of the hated jawant of 
the West Punjab. I'he failure of the misaion of Sardar 
Najibullah Khan to the newly set'^up court of Qaid-e- 
Azam at Karachi cost a gloom o\er the beautiful valleys 
of the Suleiman range. On the occasion of the opening of 
Shorai Mali, the Afghan Parliament, H. M. King Zahir 
Shah feelingly referred to "our AJghnn brothers on the 
other side* of Durand line" and pleaded that tliey be 
allowed to determine their own destiny. 

Afghans admire strength and the task of our re- 
{•roseiilativca at Kabul would be rendered very much 
easier if tlie military prestige of India is maintained 
at a high level. Kaj-hmir gave us a splendid oppor^ 
timity to to.st our armed strength and now that wc are 
in mid-summer the Afghan statesmen have natur:ill>* 
begun wondering as to what is keeping the- gre.itly 
publicized Indian army back from clearing away tlie 
raiders to the la-st .man. In this conflict Afghanistan has 
maintained a strictly correct ntliludc and has shown no 
sympathy w'iih the misguided tribesmen, whose ignor- 
ance is being exploited by another power to achieve its 
own ends. A speed}' and a total victory in Kashmir 
would raise India's stock very high in the whole of the 
Middle East. 

Cultural relations between the two eauTitrie.s should 
also be cultivated. For a number of years, Afglian 
students have been coining over to India for advanced 
studies. Tliey are found to be refreshingly free from 
the virus of communulisdb and are proud of our com* 
raon ancient heritage. Let more of Afghan’ j'oungmcsii 
be. encouraged to come to India and learn not only the 
various sciences and the different branches of technology 
but also something about our Indian civilisation. An 
exchange of cultural missions between the two coun- 
tries would also be a factor towards increased mutual 
understanding. 

A few w'ords* of advice, might here btj given to the 
non-Muslims living in Afghanistan. They owe. tkeir 
'loyalty to H. M. King Zahir Shah and they must learn 
to identify them-sclvea completely with the sons of the 
soil. Forsaking big buvsincss and its huge profits, they 
should take to agriculture, industry and the army and 
should try to beoojme valuable and trusted citizens oi 
the state. V 

In the so-called tribal areas, India's case should not be 
allowed to suffer by default. The tribesmen have been 
pretty badly licked by the Indian army and it must 
have put them both in reflective as well as in receptive 
frames of mind and if they are approached along the 
right lines, there is no* reason why they should not be 
made to distinguish between their real friends and foes. 
They must begin to realise that in India's friendship and 
not in her enmity lies their welfare. 

It is a herculean task which faces His Excellency 
Hoop Chand. India and Afghanistan must be made 
friends. Good work done on the banks of the river 
Kabul would bear fruit on the Ravi— the same old 
Ravi, on the banks of which he used to* play while youjig 
and where Indian independence was fM idedisd. 
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Bosk in U8SI m the village of Keotkali, not far from 
the city of Dacca, Bengal, Sudhindra Bose spent his 
Imppy boyhood under the watchful supervision of a 
stern father and an ador^pg mother. He was full of life 
and mischief and he often puzsled his eldeta as to the 
outcome of such a disposition. He loved to listen to 
stories told in the quiet of the evening by bis mother 
or some friends who visited the house Ac'counts of 
' travels fa^inated him. The books in the Dacca 
Library inspired the mind pf the cight-y car-old boy 
with awe, but the missionarits could never satisfy him 
with their stories of foreign laiuls and especially ol 
America. Some day he would crass the variou .<9 waters 
separating the East from the West and which his 
mother called “the black watcis." Someone said : “If 
you wish a thing hard enough, you will get it.’* The 
scant, little, home-made diary ' which Sudhindra kept 
has the following entry, dated Tuesday, April 2jth, 
1904 : “1 am going to America on board the Tioga 
a working passenger. We left Calcutta on the 8i.h of 
March and hope to get to Piiiladelphia next Saturday. 
We passed this morning the city of Delaware and 
anchored at noon off Point Bridge near the dockyard- 
1 was dejected, l)Ut 1 soon screwed up my counigo.” 
On the 2nd of -May he writes, “God be blessed. 1 set 
my foot on the free soil of America this cveiii -g.“ 
May 4th he writes, “The Reverend Janvier took me 
to the .store of John Wanumokcr. It i'. a very big 
store. . . . When I first saw the place I felt a little 
dizzy.” John Wanamuker was a kindly m.m and gave 
Sudhindra a job at tlio “veiy big store” at $5.00 a week. 
That was not a brilliant salary and the work-day w.-s 
long, beginning at 7-30 a.m. and ending at 6 o’clock 
p.m. He found a room in one of the old streets called 
V'’ine Street. It was a mode.st.rooni up in the garret of 
an old house but the rent was cheap and good enough 
for the summer. His first pay-day came on the 16th 
of May and Sudhindra spent part of his wage 4 on an 
English dictionary. An abccss in the arm-pit trouilod 
Ngn greatly for the next two weeks and he longed for 
home and tlie comforting care of his mother. Then 
came the 4th of July. “The P'ourth is the most 
glorious day in the history of America, for, it js the 
birth of the United StiUes of America. One hundred 
and twenty-eight years^ago it was on this day and in 
this city that the 'Representatives of the thirteen 
colonies proclaimed that the United Coldnies are and 
of right ought to be free and independent states. Early 
this morning the stars and stripes flew from every 
public building . . . the band played the national 
anthem and school girls dressed in white were waving 
small American FIhgs and sang with a band and the 
United Singem of the town,** 

September 0th, 1004, Sudhindra Bose is enioUed 
in Park College, Farki^e, Mo^ a eo^ueatiml 


inetitution. This is a college where the students work 
half time and study half time. The work varies from 
manual labor in the dormitories and fields to clerieal 
work in the offieejs of the college. Sudhindra was 
assigned to the potato field where he dug potatoes 
until his back ached. The atmosphere of this college 
was essentially religious. Morning devotion was com- 
pulsory and on Sundays none was excused from the 
morning and Vesper scrvioe-s, and the Bible study was 
part of the curriculum. Tills course also was obli- 
gatorj'. Sudhindra hated it ; still it was a hope and 
an ambition of some of the grey beards to mike out 
this young Hindu a convert, a Christian. In this they 
were very mutdi disappointed, for Sudliindra appa- 
rently was immune to the doctrine of Christianity. 
Two years later he was ciille<l to the President’s office 
and told that his at tendance in the college was 
terminated because of his lack of interest in the reli- 
gion for which the school stood. 



Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
^ 1883-1946 

Reading through the dog-eared pages of bis diary, 
one perceives neither a startling inteOect nor 
staunch defender of his motherland of later yesM. 
Sudhindra Bose was just another Indian student nte 
had to accustom himself to wearing Western drM 
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with the celluloid collar— for gloai^, well*ironed, liflcu 
coUan were not in his budget— and the bow-tie with 
ite rubier band that never held the tie in its proper 
poeition and which caused a great deal of merriment 
when that little bit of superfluous wearing apparel 
slipped to the side of his neck or even to the back. 
The student parties were invariably a source of 
• pleasure to him. The freedom between the boys and 
girls embarrassed him at first but by and by he was 
amused, for the girls had many queer questions to ask 
of this young Indian. But the part of college life 
which meant much to liim was the annual inter- 
collegia Ic onttoriral coulosl. To got to the platform 
and to d('bate and match wits with the best of the 
contcHtunis, that fired Sudliindra's soul and made 
tensi; every nerve in his body. 

The little diary next carrie.s the date of Octolw^r 21, 
1906, Champaign, Illinois. “Illinois IJuiverrity u big 
place. President James gave a reception to the senior 
class. It is a large class, there must be four hundred 
seniors on the roll. The Prcflideiit is very i^cjalde and 
interesting, full hf cheer and sympathy. There is a ring 
in his voice that inspires confidence. He has^ the rare 
gift of entering your life with synniathetic interest'^ 
Stidhindra Bose entered the University of Illinois as 
a senior student and, studied English literature and 
journalism. But again as in Parkvillc, the lack of 
funds troubled him and liad it not been fur the kind* 
ness of some friends, Sudhind^ might have had to quit 
school and seek employment “Where there is a will 
these is a way” and Sudhindra bad the will and found 
the way. He had Saturday jobs and did odds and ends 
to bring in a bit of money for his sustenance. He 
. waited on table in the Men's Common in the morning 
and evening and worked in the Library at night. The 
summer vacation was hey-day for him, for then he 
went on the road and going from door to door he 
sold the '*Volume Librar}'” and made good money, 
la doing this, he became acquainted with the rural 
population of America. In later years be often si}oke 
about the adventures when he was a “peddler.” 

In June, 1907, hc‘ proudly enters in hi.n diaiy that 
his year as an undergraduate is u]), but at the same 
time a feeling of whither now comes over him and ho 
realises with sadness iliat he must leave Champaign 
and seek another school for the furtheraqpc of his 
advanced studies. He turned to the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, for that school was well- 
known for its school of journalism, for its studies of 
sociology. He worked as a mportcr on the Maroon, 
(the Chicago University student paper). In connection 
with his social study classes, ho visited Hull House, 
the ChicafiEo lodging houses which are the supefrision 
of the police, the Juvenile Court and the Mary Cr.*mc 
Nwser 3 \ These trips brought a release from the mono- 
xt in la ana ‘ ♦anl woric and at the sjune time he 
. ? 'UJh life bad favored him compared with 

“*”^.^hes who oftentimes, through no fault 
bordms of Afghani^ ^ jppj. ^ 


in the face. Their utter wretchedness and helpldtfttM 
touched him to the quick and on one of these trips 
he writes in his little booklet : ”I must do somethi^ 
to relieve the suffering of humanity.” 

Sudhindra's great ambition was to be a journalist. 
He liked the work, reported faithfully and diligently. 
He studied all the courses pertaining to that subject ; 
still lus progress was not what he had hoped for. Was 
it because of the medium of a sccondaiy language and 
its diflicuHies or just a natural slowness ? He could 
never wi-ite jis fa^t as his fellow-journalists. That fact 
be noted veiy .^adly, “I shall never be able to write 
as fast as a journalist should. There is no use to moke 
myself believe that I can ; perhaps with years of 
training I shall be able to w'ritc as fust as one should, 
but have 1 the time for it ? I shall have to turn to 
the field of magazine writing rather than to the 
new.spapers.” 

In the summer of 1909, the degree of Muster of 
Arha was conferred upon him at the University of 
Chicago. Tlion' suddenly, without any explanation, we 
find that Sudhindra is in ^Birmingham, Alabama, sell- 
ing steroplicol views and the “Volume Libraiy.” His 
journal is silent on the reason for this odd choice of 
locality. 1 have a suspicion that he was sent there by 
the company he represented without having anything 
to say about it. His expericDce was dismal. He was 
disappointed both in the peo'i>lo and in the country. 
The color-bar distressed him greatly and tlu,* arrogance 
of the poor whites was repulsive to him. He applied 
for the position of reporter on the Hmnmrjham Ledger, 
but expectations and joy of being at last a newspaper- 
man WTre knocked into a cocked hat when the* interview 
with the editor-in-chief wa.s over. “The world seemed 
in a scH’ond like a dismal, dreary, dark blank." Tlie 
only bright .spot during his .«lay in Alabama was a trip 
to Havana with its pleasant climate and its deoj) blue 
waters. 

On the 23rd of Sepfeinber, 1910, the entry in the 
diary reads as follows : “Sunday, 10 p.m., 213 East 
Market Street, Iowa City, Iowa. After a week’s 
aifj)rentice.'-hip in journalism at the office of the 
Chicago Daily Sifcialist, I came to Iowa City, lom, 
and entered the State University for the studies of 
the Ph.D. de\greo. For a long time I w'os undecided 
w'hetbfU' to make my major work in English or iu 
Political Science. Prof. Ansley was anxious to have 
me in his English Departmenf. On introducing me to 
his assistant he said, ‘Profe.ssor -Thomipson, this is Mr. 
Bose. You know that we have never allowed any 
student so fur in our English department to take the 
doctor’s degree. I have made up my mind to admit 
Mr. Bose to our department. He has already done 
some advanced work in English. Will you please talk 
the matter o\or with Mr. Bose and arrange a mibject 
for his thesis.' 1 felt proud of aucl) a compliment, but 
I knew my shortcomings so well that I finally derided 
to give up Engiirii and to choose Political Scianoe.** 
It must have been the oocrect ohoieei for he in 
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his little booklet aRain : **I am very much pleased 
with my >^ork. My tenchnrs are all reasonable and 
sympathetic. Tlicy ore constantly imiuiring alter the 
progress of my studies.” 

November 4th, 1910, brought a high light in 
Sudhindra’s simple stu<lont life, Ex-President Theodore 
lloo»ev(?lL came tlirough Iowa City and slopped at the 
small station for ten minutes. **The entire town turned 
out to greet the ‘world citizen* wht) spoke l.o the crowd 
from the platform of the roar parlor car. I too "went 
to gel a glimpse of the man. He ia strong and vigorous; 
he has a round face, keen, piercing oye^ and firm 
8t|uare jaws. His voice is excellent and he can pitch it 
high or low. He is all enthnsiusm and earnestness. 
About six or seven thousand pooj^le turned out to 
meet the colonel. They climbed the railroad on 
the roofs of the nearby houses, telephone poles and 
tree-top.s, so eager wore they to see the greatest con- 
temporary American.” 

On the 3rd of December, 1910, he confides again 
to his booklet, this time with wann ieelings : ”1 am 
glad I came to school hero. The teachers* arc intei-ested 
in me.” Among these.*fricndly teachers is Dr. Benjamin 
E. Sbambaugh, the Head of the Political Science 
Department. To this excellent scholar and great man, 
Sudhiiklra was drawn right from the start. Dr. Sham^ 
bangh was not only his teacher but also the best friend 
a man over had. It was he who discovered the ability 
to teach and to lecture in the young gtudent 


and it was he who gave him the opportunity to teach 
a cla^s at the University of Iowa. This was not only 
a bof>si for Sucthindra, but it was a sign-al and generous 
gesture, for until then, no Asian had ever been given 
such a chnncc. And Dr. Benjamin I. Shambaugh 
reinnined his slauncli friend throughout their relalion- 
shij) which only ended with Dr. Shanibaiigh*s death in 
April, 1940. 

Evt?n a bear becomes friendly at the sight of 
good fooifr and even the most intellectual individual 
comes out of his sliell and can be gay when invited 
to a delicious dinner. Siidhindra was no exception to 
this. Now and then he had the good fortune to bo 
invited to a good meal and good company. So he 
betrays his feelings to liis journal when he writes : I 
had a good dinner indeed and good company too. 
By the end of 1910, Sudhindra seems less gloomy, less 
isolated than ever before since his coming to America. 
Here on the Iowa campus, he met young instructors 
like himself and faculty members of high rank who 
took a liking to him’. This association was responsible 
in the change of attitude toward existing conditions. 
He felt that he had made a beginning and a faint 
feeling came over him that he could do what he 
wauled to do if he persisted »ind even more than that, 
that be was not altogether an outsider, here in this 
great Mid-Western University. His New Year’s reso- 
lution was heartening. **Ab 1 am about to enter the 
New Year, I resolve to live a life of hope, qt |^q4 
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cheer and of hap|iy oiktiooem. I befiere that a pontive 
attitude of mind iowaxda €beae qualities win euable 
me to win success quicker than a negative one. It is 
of little use going through life bemoaning. Let me 
make the best of what I have and strive for what I 
have not. Past experience tells me that that is the 
only way of attaining my goal. I have discovered that 
noting in the world will make me happy till 1 learn 
well the art of writing. The object may be hard to 
attain, but attab it 1 must. Let nothing in the world 
stand between me and my object in life. Id all my 
studies, in all my work I resolve not to lose sight of 
the main thing which has been haunting me in all 
these years. I therefore take fresh heart and renew 
•my plrilg£! to keep ijracticirig writing until I learn it.” 

In 1912, Sudiundra Bose received the degree of 
Doctor of JMiilo^ophy at the State Univer^'ity oi lowii. 
His thesis, “Some Aspects of British Rule in India” 
wfiK conMderrd a splendid contribution on the subject. 
At the sarnr' lime Dr. Benjainiu F. Shambiingli, Chief 
of tlie Politicvl* Science Department, appointed 1 i:n as 
lecturer in his department at a salury of ^CO.OO per 
annum. The position was a half-time position. At th»:t 
time, the following notice appeared in the Iowa City 
Dcttli/ Prt ss, dated August 19, 1912 : 

“A Hindu fromi Calcutta, Sudhindra Bose, has 
been engaginl by the University of Iowa, to fill the 
first ffL'uity cluiir ever occupied by an East Indian 
in this state. He will bo prohjs-ror of “Oriental 
Polities and Civilisation ” and ho will treat the 
relations between the United SUics and the Orient. 
Prof. Bose has won his degree at Iowa and has 
established his reputation as a man of scholarly 
attainments here.” 

In 1915, the little journal contains thi^ cheerful 
entry ; “1 am finally in the Chautauqua (pronounv-'cd 
ahatakua). I tried for ton years and have at last landed 
a job as lecturer in the Chautauqua circuit.” The 
Chautauqua used to be veiy popular before the in;, en- 
tiopi of the radio. During the summer months, a good 
many towns held Chautauqua for a week. This 
ChattUuqua nuiy lu? described as an assembly for 
educational purposfjs, combining lectures of various 
types, entertainmt nts, such as phiys, vocal and instru- 
menial music, 'i'he porforiiijince was always given in 
a tent. The audience was usually made up of farmers 
and small townspeople. They enjoyed a popular 
lecture far more than they did a learned one. 
Budhbdra liked this type of work. It threw him in 
contact with the common people and kept him on the 
move. He saw a lot of America and had m^ny 
experiences. His lectures on India were well-liked and 
they secured hiio> contracts with the Chautauqua 
circuit for quite a few 8ue(!esrive summers. 

If Sudhindra was going up and down the country 
givbg summer lectures, he picked up with all the 
more seal tlie broken threads during the school year. 
His half-time teaching permitted him to practice the 
art of newspaper writing. He contributed regularly to 
Thf Afpdvm Xeiieip, Indian Xeview, Hindustan 


Review, and the East and West id Caktttta. He slao 
found time to organise the Hindustan Association 
America, which elected' him as the national President 
of the National Board of Counsellors of the Association, 
and he was also very active in the organisation of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. It waa his constant endeavour to 
bring East and West nearer to each other and to bring 
co-operation and understanding among the different 
students representing the various lands on American 
campuses. The Hindustan Association established 
branches m every important center where Indians, 
students and non-KU7dent.s, desired to meet with one 
another. Their program was ambitious ; the ultimate 
goal was to form a world federation. Among the 
officers of the local chapter in Iowa City, we fi'‘.d the 
name of Sudhindra’s life-long friend. Dr. Riiidin 
Ahmed, Calcutta, India. He acted os Vice-Chairman 
of the association. 

His activities incivused and sliaped thejnsulvcs in 
rapid succession, and Sudhindra was working out his 
destiny. In 1914, the Hindu Exclusion Law Bill, or 
better known as the Raker Bill, was pending the U. B. 
Congress. Sudhindra w'as sent to Washington, D. C. 
by the Indian Defense Association of the Pacific coast 
and the Hindustan Association of America of which 
he was the Pre.sident at that time, to present the 
Indian point of view before the committee in charge 
of the Riiker Bill. The men with whom he conferred 
were W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State, and the British 
Ambassador, Sir Arthur Cecil Spring'Rice. He secured 
a hearing before the House Committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalisation which was in charge of the 
Exclusion Bill. They had given him an hour to present 
his case, but so eloquent was the argument of this 
oaniest defender that those busy men in Washington, 
forgot the lime and listened to him for three hours 
more, then tiny cross-examined him on various points. 
Here are some of the most outstanding points 
Sudhindra made in the defense of his cause : 

“The British Government in India does not 
favor thq idea of Indian engiiicM'riug students going 
to America, because Americiin-t rained engiueem 
import American macliinery. He firmly believed 
that America would violate its timtvhonored demo- 
cratic traditions, if it wore to bir from* the gates of 
its institutions of learning, students with limited 
means.” 

He then suggested that the * Raker Bill slmuld 
provide for a minimum income of not more than 
$200.00, a year from such prospective students. In 
regard to the Hindu laborers at the Bacific coast, 
Sudhindra contended that they did not undersell the 
native American laborers and he pointed out that 
their literacy was not below the level of those immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe, Southern Italy, Mexieo, 
Syria and Turkey. 

"There is no reason to fear the iffindu. There 
are at the present time only 4,784 Indians in conti- 
nental Aqiierica and these people are sober, law- 
abiding e?ld conscientious workers.” 
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finally, he aogsasted. to the legblatore in 
Wadiinii^on, that 

“If the Govenuncnt thought it necessary to 
exclude or restrict the Indians from the United 
States, then it slioiild be brought about by dipio- 
cnacy and throiigli legidation. A special law ex- 
cluding Indians would humiliate us in the eyes of 
the world. That is not necessary." 

He furfhcnr pointed out, that the wording of the 
Raker Bill should at be altered in order to avoid 
the iu.\tH]iosition of tlie “Hiulu laborer*' with “idiots, 
imbeciles/* e;c. ... As the Bill .stood til tliMt time, 
it eminuTiited the classes of excluded persons in the 
following fashion : “All Hindu Jjiborerft, idiots, imbe- 
ciles, paupciv, etc.*’ SudhindiM stayed about one week 
in Wa.‘>liiiig‘on, D. C. defemliug llie Iiidiaii cause. His 
expenses were paul by Ihe Sikh? at the Pacific coast. 

Vcr>’ notable Asians visited tlie Stub? University 
of Iowa ill rapid successiou l^udliindra, iviuesenting 
both the University and A-«iji, played official host to 
all of them. The first on the list was the poet laureate 
and Nobel Prize winner, RabindiMmiih Tagore. The 
aecorid was the dLstinguished orator from Northera 
India, l*ala Lajpat Rai ; then cume the noted physicist. 
Prof. Jagudish Chandra Base, “who makes pLints Wll 
their feelings." These were followed by many nioi-e 
distinguished A-^iaus from many lands. Siidhindra was 
always at the station to meet I hem and to extend the 
hand of welcome. 

In November, 1910, the "Volume Library/* a 
condensed encyclopcdi. 1 , 'for school children, invited 
him to the editorial siaf! for the Oriental section of 
the book. In this work he was rr.sponsible for all the 
editing of political, economic, historical, li'c'ary, 
religious and philo.sophical items concerning tlie 
nations of the Orient. 

Tuesday, February 20th, 1917, was a momentous 
day for Sudhindra Bose. On that day, he became a 
naturalised citizen of the United States of America. 
But owing to Budhindra's dark skin, very black hair 
and black eyes,., his admittance to citizenship was 
opjiosed by a United States immigration official on the 
grounds that he was not a 'Svhitc person/' Conse- 
quently, the question arose as to the definition of a 
"white person." Judge R. G. Pophain<, of the District 
Court, in Iowa City, Iowa, differed with the view of the 
immigration official, saying that a "white person" was 
a member of the Caucasian race irrespective of the 
color of the skin, hair and eyes. He contended that 
Sudhindra Bose had been declared a "white person," 
that he had taken his oath of allegiance and had been 
admitted to citizenship. That Judge R. G. Pophum's 
decision in this matter would have widespread dU- 
cussionfl was to be expected and this case had also 
definite bearing on several other cases of similar nature 
throughout the countiy. We shall see directly what the 
outcome of the granting of this citizenship really was. 

Sudhindra taui^t during the seholaetie year and 
lectured on the (Tbautauqua circqjt duri^ the summer 


months until 1020. His lectures were weli-Uked and he 
had a good platform personality. His remunerations 
also became more and more attractive so that they 
supplemented nicely bis very low income at the 
University. He had tried many tiinis through Dr. B. 
P. Shambaugh to get an increase in his salary since 
the enrollment of his classes had grown each year. But 
the Board of Fidueation did not see it that way. Be it 
said veiy frankly, their opinion was, that an Oriental 
shiuild consider it a privilege to be on the tisaching 
.staff of an Aieerican institution of learning the size of 
tills University. Kudliindra knew well, tliat Dr. Sham- 
baugli vv'jo was hib tr ipled friend, had tried earnestly 



Bose's faithful uollie dog, Rani 

and sincerely to help him, but to no avail. He was not 
to be daunted in this either. Since he taught only half 
time, he sturtid to give lectures during the scholastic 
year in different colleges and High Schools as well as 
to clubs and organisations. His articles appeared io a 
number of newspapers and magazines. Sudhindra 
worked iind studied with all his strength. In spite of 
all these activities, he was dejected and lonely. In this 
mood, he confided again in his diary : “I have been 
teaching here for four years for five hundred doUats 
per annum. They say, and the Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Dr. Shambaugh, con* 
firms it, that my work is entirely satisfactory. But 
what is my reward ? None whatever. Those who began 
to teach in the Department long after I did, have 
been promot(?d over my head. Can I aHord to stay 
here the rest of my life on fi\c hundred dollars a 
year ? It cheapens me, it lowers me, it humiliates me 
in the eyes of my friends us 'well as in any own eyes." 
At the time Sudlundra wrote these lines in his diary, 
he was 3^ years old, an age when a man is full of 
vigor' and life promises lair. But life did not pfomiaa 
fair to him and be was despondent and lonely^ Afsin 
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He writes ; **I am sick and tired of this awful lonely 
life in America. 1 feel that my position Jii this country 
is precit^ly like? that of the ostracised man. I have no 
socitil standims in this benighted, caste-ridden land. 
Thry Ray that I a:n now a free American citizen, but 
I am looked down up<in ^)et:MU^e of my rju-o and the 
color of my skin. I am hoiiU'd like a pariah. Far, far 
better it were that I had never taken out my natural- 
ization y»apcrs/' 

Thy; coruj'lote de^t)f)nd(’nry was of course not due 
altogether to horn* :*ii'knes.'^ and oslrje-i^m. S’ldliindra 
wauled a iejine of hi- own. Neil her did romance pii^s 
him l)y, of llwit the uiuiurnus .snap-siiol.’i of veiy 
preltj', young Amcriran girls are lesiimony enough. 
And why hliould he not have Ix-eii pupidir with young 
l.'uJies ? Sudbindra liad a .v])liaidld jierAonaHly, lo be 
fiurC he was rather small of slaliire. but he \voll- 
built and hml a fin» I\ .dioued liead. 11 is forehe;id v.:-.s 
higli, hi' nose .digl.'lly aquiline ami his eyes glorious 
and tJis whole jicr-on Iirealhrd neatiU'ss ^nd 

eteaijlijii-.' ■, in fa-'t, he vv.js always wa ll-groomed and 
cur(\V}I> .il tired, though n<»t elegant. He liail an air 
of didinction and w.j.s scuuevvhjjl haughty, but not 
olI(Misiv'<dy HO. Wf.dl. lie was*; popular wilh the yamg 
ladies, f<»r there was real glamour about him. 'Fhere 
was Li'^a with the eurls ; Florence, the chemist who 
was Very friendly, but (liat was all. SvuilimcnlM in 
Flonove >4('om lo have no place in her makf*-up. I 
also read atmui Susie in tlui little diary. Susie was very 
young and her mother was proud of her musical 

acccimplishinenls. Then eamu Marjorie witli whom he 
likinl to go hiking across country and build bonfire.'^ 
in tJie u]jen. Kathrine loo did not lack charm in 
Sudhindra’s eyes. Riiili di.'^uppointed him the most, for 
she was fickle. Then came blondt*, little Mar>s but him 
was loo deioully calholic to fall in line wdth Ilindu- 
ism. Indeed, tlic photograph album contains a veritable 
coilertioD of pretty girls, which must liave made a 
selection rather difficult . Hovvever, Florence ruled 
zupnimely in the heart of the young Indian. Indeed, 
she eaiu^cd almost a cahimity for Sudhindra, for 
according lo the diary, Florence really ciiplivated his 
heart. Blie wa.^ pretty — liie writer can voucli for that — , 
exact, gifted in her line as chemist. At homo she 
combined tlie rltanning ho.steHi; and the careful home- 
maker. She could cook, pres<?rvc, sew'. SJic w’as neat 
and very clean in all her hibils and duties. She was 
also loyal and her sense of integrity was much above 
the common concc‘ption of it. She was not much of a 
conversAtionuli.st to b<* .•^ure, but what of tliat, sIki was 
a good li.stener, Ho^idc-i, Sudliindra could talk for both 
of them. Carefully he weighed all thcHe essential mid 
good qnftlitieH against that one groat virtue, Une, but 
the HCi»h\s dipived loo much and love was found want- 
ing. Florence was loo pnictical. No doubt, she too 
weighed all the pros and cona in regard to a marriage 
with thiH Indian who w*as at txlds wilh his Qovern- 
raent, who, living in a foreign land found it difficult 
to i)Bakc a living for himself and who, in the eyes of 


American society wm a mraber of the barred fone 
not even eligible to citizenship. The fact of the matter 
was, that Florence was afraid of such a marriage. She 
preferred economic and social security to “a loaf of 
bread, a jug of wine and thou*’ marriage with the man 
whom hIio greatly admired, but did not love, Qid 
Sudhindra propo.sc* formally to thi.s unusual girl ? The 
little journal is silent on this score. Well he knew that 
he could not NUjiport a wife on his pruseni salary'. Ho 
also knew that conditions for him would not substan- 
tially improve. Thai rankled in his bosom and oin- 
bilterod liiin, for ho did w.int a home and' a normal 
life lo whicli r'\'ory human being i.s entitled. 

Septr-intior 1920, we find Sudhindra Bose in Lon- 
don, England. He had askid for a year's leave of 
ab.Miice from the University to travel and to study 
atu-oad. that is in Euroijo and Asia. In America, he 
laid recei\(nl a viea lo visit India, but in London this 
vise wuH conle!?N‘(l and after IW'o months* stay in 
London, (.biring whi(‘h he \amly attempted to Sucun; 
the ]»(iniit to ))roci'ed lo India, he left without it for 
France and sMileil Ivorii Maiwilles for the Orient. Why 
the otqtclion lo Ills to his 1101110-1.11141 at the hands 
of the British is not clearly ntalod and all we can do 
i.s lo suriui>e and guess. Said Mr. Montagu : 

“I have had thorough inquiry made into this 
cii.-<e. This Indian gentleman is now a citizen of the 
United States, having applied to renounce his 
Briti.'h Imlian nationality a few weeks before tlie 
outbri'Mk of the war Dr. Bose's original application 
for a \i:a to travel made no menliou of hia 
molhor's hi'alth, and 1 am not prepared to facilitate 
his red urn lo India.” 

. This wa;? the first ominous obstacle of his trip, 
on wdiirh he >viHh(‘d to .study political and social 
conditions in the Orient. The following three publica- 
tions among his po.'aseasions brought him into’ direct 
ronflict with tliu Hongkong Police. They were : (1) a 
copy of The Open Court, for August, 1920, containing 
an article by Sudhindra himself, entitled, “Home Rule 
for India”; (2) a publication entitled, The Labor 
livvolt in India, by Basanta Koomar Roy ; (3) a 
compilation published by tbc' Indian National Party, 
entitled British Rule in India In Hongkong his trunk 
was searched. The above-mentioned three publications 
were taken from his possessions by zealous officials 
whose language was saeers, jeers and taunts. There 
was not much that he could do about this. All three 
publications were considered by the police as seditious, 
hostile and couched iu “extreme and violent lang^uagc.'* 
The purpose of his visit was of course clear to them. 
In the eyes of the Hongkong police, Sudhindra was a 
renegade who sought the protection of another flag to 
cover up his evil intentions and to attack with all the 
more viciousness the regime of tbe country of bia 
former allegiance. The police was determined to keep, 
him out of India and from the areaa adjacent to 
India. He protested through the United States Con* 
sulate, but to no avail. The British remained adamant 
in their decision ; he did not enter India in 1921. 
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Aaldb itbm these unhal^py incidents, Sudhindra’s 
trip to the Orient was a great miooess. He came in 
contact with many of the leading figures in Asia, 
among them, Dr.*Sun Yat Sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic, Dr, Rabindranath Tagore and many 
other notable Asians. The fresh contact with the 
Orient, its peoples, .their philosophy, their i)olkical 
aspirations, their point of view, showed him dearly 
that Asia was on the march. This gave him renewed 
courage to carry on the fight for freedom. Ho returned 
to the Unitcyl States in the .early part of September, 
1921, and was again at his post at the University of 
Iowa when the fall term opened. Throughout his Asian 
trip, Sudhindra was correspondent for the Desmoines 
Rey inter f one of Iowa's leading newspapers. 

Life seemed rather uneventful to him for about 
two years. Hi.s experience on the trip liad sharpened 
his w’its and opened his eyes still more to the evils of 
imperialism. Now he applied himself vigorously to 
denounce it by word of mouth and with his pen. Some 
of tlio anglophilcs did not like these attudes upon 
their so-called "motherland,” and thus they demanded 
IJHis dismissal from tiio University teaching &taf!. But 
as usual, Dr. Benjamin F. Shumbaiigh stood by him 
and tendered his resignation in case “this drastic step 
should be taken against Dr. Bose.” 

In the spring of 1923, the naluraiissation question 
loomed again on the horizon. Bhagwut Singh Thind, 
a man who had served for six months in the United 
States army and who had received an honorable di'^- 
charge, was refused the cilizouship by the United 
States Supreme Court, This man was not a common 
laborer, but u graduate from the University of 
Punjab, India, and a former student of the University 
of California. Sudhindra Bose promptly took up his 
pen in defense of his countryman. His was a valiant 
fight, but a futile one, foi* the Supreme Court ruled 
that the words, “free, while pcr.?on” were not to be 
taken in the ethnological meaning of the term, but 
in the popular sense. Thind was, accordingly, not a 
“white person” and therefore not eligible to the 
American citisenship. Furthermore," the derision of the 
United States Supreme Court was retroactive and held 
that, since the Hindus W'cre not of the Caucasian race, 
the lower courts, which had granted them their 
naturalisation, were in error and their grants were null 
and void. Consequently, those affected by this regu- 
lation, found themselves to be men without a country. 
Sudliindrti felt this blow keenly. In his opinion, India 
and her people were humiliated, since the best of 
them could not cope with the poorest of Eastern 
Europe’s immigrant. There w.as uoUung that could be 
done about it, for when the highest tribunal in the 
labd makes such a final decision, there is no court of 
appeal to turn to. 

It is understood that there were at this time about 
one hundred Indians who had received their natural- 
itation papers prior to 1023. Of these, about half 
sioved el^herOi but those who still reniakied in the 


United States, banded togethot etbeidied to reopen ths 
case with the United States Supieme Court. It was 
not until the spring of 1927 that a decision was agreed 
upon by the law-makers of this land, that those, who 
had been deprived of their citizenship were to' be 
reinstated. In Sudhindra’s files, there is a letter from 
the State Department in Wasliington, D. C. confirm- 
ing the reinstatement to cilizea^hip. It is dated May 19, 
1927, and reads in part : 

"Tlie Depurl-mont refers to your letter of 
May 5, 1927, in which you request a copy of a 
ruling, which you have boon informed has been 
made, permitting Iliudui^ who were naturalized 
before 1923 to retujn their • American citizenship.” 
Thus closed the chapter which brought so many 
anxious moments and the feeling that Indians were 
definitely discriminaled against by the Governmemt 
of the gieatest republic in the world. 

August 13, 1927, Sudhindra Bose married Anne 
Zimmerman, a graduate student in the Romanee 
Language Dcparloiout of the State University of Iowa* 
But even here the sailing of the event was not a 
smooth one. The Justice of the Peace who was to 
unite them in holy matrimony, had a stroke while he 
was reading the service. Helped by the members of the 
household, Sudhindra and Anne carried the stricken 
man to a couch. He passed away the next day. The 
ceremony begun by the Justice of the Peace was 
terminated by a protestant minitiier. When the news 
of Sudhindra’s marriage reached the Political Science 
Department, there wa.s con.sterniition, but Dr. Sham- 
baugh said humorously, "Tliese Hindus ivoo and win 
our best, and prettiest girls. Dr. Bost) how did you do 
it ?” He rai.stxl his salary by $300.00 a year. But even 
that was not sufiicieul fur Sudhindra to establish a 
liome, for with that incTease, his salary was only 
$1500.00 a year* Anne look up a position in Linden- 
wood College, ot. Charles, Mo. 

hi March 1928, Smlhindrt, occompanied by Anne, 
abtrted nut again to go to India. Hi.s mother was still 
living but very feeble and aged. But Sudhindra’s joy 
of seeing his native land and hia kin once more was, 
however, mingled with misgivings. Would the British 
again annoy him and not let him enter India os they 
had dune in 1921 7 It was not until the permit to land 
was granted by the British police in Karachi, that 
Sudhindra breathed a sigh of relief and rejoiced while 
deeply inhaling the fresh momiug air. All the globtni 
had disappeared. He was glad to be alive and among 
the people he loved. Four wonderful montlis followed. 
Every day was crammed full witli interviews, talks, 
gatlierings, visits. India rc'veaicd herself to him worn 
and poor, but full of dignity and her people poverty- 
stricken but not discouraged. It was at the ittne when 
Catharine Mayo’s Mother India was first out .of the 
press. This book sold like hot chestnuts on a cold 
winter night while Dr. Sunderland’s Ind&a in Bondage 
was proscribed: The vociferous ind^ation of the 
Indians against the vicious attadc.by sewei* inspetitoir 
Mayo rang out gemune and atnemi. Tbie faariasa 
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of iho Btxdoli pOMaoti fired and Msured Sudhindra 
cf the ardor and hidden atrength of hia people. Every- 
where he wenti he fotmd the people dissatisfied end 
trying to find a way to throw off the foreign yoke that 
bound them ao firmly to the wheels of bondage. 
Sudhindra had secretly hoped to secure the permia- 
aion to remaiu in India. With that intent, he went to 
Simla to see the Viceroy. He had ali'cady sounded the 
possibility of obtaining a position in some educational 
institution, if not at that particular time, then at least 
at some later date. Hut without the co-operation of 
the British, a definite arrangement was futile. He was 
not encouraged by the Viceroy to stay in India, and 
80 Budhindra returned again to the United States ac- 
companied by Anne ready to teach at the fall session. 

The visit to India proved to be invaluable to him. 
It had given him n shot in the arm ; he had a new 
approach, a new outlook. India's problems were his 
problems, her struggle his struggle. He lectured and 
wrote. His attitude toward imperialism in India and 
elsewhere was unshakable. The slights he received at 
tlie hands of the "pure Aryans" troubled him little 
now, for he had a much groafer cause tu defend. 
Altogether, iSudhindra seemed to have ii clearer vision, 
a wider horison, a greater activity. HLs classes were 
larger than ever and more thou once did Dr. Sham- 
baugh commend him for hu clear thinking and his 
brilliant presentation of hi» subject. He was fricmllior 
than ever in his contacts and students sought his 
company and his advice. Life really smiled at him and 
he smiled at life. His contributions to the various 
newspapers and magazine.s wt;re regular and numerous. 
He never feared to attack au opponent, who, either 
through poor judgment or willful misn^)resentatioii, 
jeopardized the real issue regarding India and her 
people. His language wa.s direct, terse and forcerul. 
He never left anyone in doubt u» to 'the question in 
hia mind. To bombast he answea^d with caustic 
sarcasm. Often he answered a question by asking 
another one. In regard to imperialism, his stand was 
uncompromising. Anglophiles and imperialists view<Kl 
him with anger' and openly accustnl him of subversive 
activities. The United States F. B. 1. agents frequently 
attended hia lectures and found th<*m delightful. Many 
admired him 'for the courage of hL convictions, for he 
was ever ready to defend them to the end. 

Aa a teacher, he was a succejss. In the words of Dr. 
Bhambaugh, his good friend and Chief, "Dr. Bose has 
become one of the most outstanding teachers ip this 
University.*' He was patience itself when it was a 
matter of bringing a difficult point acrass to the 
atudenta. He never discouraged anyone as long sut he 
rincerely tried to achieve his goal. Often groups of 
you^g students gathered around his fireplace in his 
library and while they sipped coffee and munched 
cooloM, he would diseun world problems with them 
until the late ''hours of the ' night. In the summer, he 
would aak aenne well-informed person to join them and 
under the bright moon and in hie eeeluded giudvft 


they would talk over oumnt events ami pioblema of 
the day. Untiringly he strove to dieaeminate knowledge 
about the East, its philosophy, its reUgiona, the social 
and political life of the people. The freedom of India 
was hia great dream ; he never thought that Pakistan 
could ever become a reality. Be firmly believed in the 
goodwill of his countrymen toward one another and 
in their true love for their motherland. "Let us be 
Indians first and foremost, and then only, Muslims or 
Hindus," he would say to visiting Indians. He thought 
of a free India, united^ strong and great as of old, 
stepping into the ranks of the leading nations and the 
lef^dcr in Asia. 

Sudhindra Bose had a number of hobbias. He 
loved books. He bought them regularly but with care. 
He was fond of good pai)er, good binding and he was 
vciy fussy about the general set-up of the book such 
as : printing, type, margin. In reading a book, he took 
time to digest all important points. He' was not 
interested in telling people how fast lie could read or 
how many books he read over tin; week-end. Every 
i>oint of inipoitanee, he underlined and indexed on the 
empty ily-lraves of the book. The margins too served 
him for annotations. He would explain that thft 
method enabled him to go back to the book and use 
it for quick references. His bonks were neatly kept in 
closed book-cases in his cheerful library. His yard or 
lawn, which resembled a green curi)et, received almost 
as much of his attention as did his books. He kept it 
woodless and well cut. It was a standing joke in the 
neighbourhood that Dr. Bose brushed and combed his 
lawn ovciy morning before breakfast. Evenings, he and 
his faithful collie dog, Rani, loved to sit under the 
spreading weeping willow near the house. There he 
would read and medicate and enjoy the peace of the 
dt'^sconding night. Smlhindra loved his modest home 
on that short side street, near a small wood with all 
his heart. He had wondered the world long enough to 
appreciate this little haven of a storm-tossed traveller. 
PJach Friday, on returning from his last class of the 
week, he would enter the house and symbolically shut 
the door behind him and say : "1 am shutting out the 
world and its people for a moment. If anyone wishes 
to sec me, I shall be glad to sec him, but he must 
come here to my refuge, and he sliall be welcome." 

"Man proposes and God disposes.*' Bpdhindra'a 
longing for India became ever greater and he hoiked 
that the time would come when he could return once 
more to the land of his birth and to his d^r brother 
Jotindra Nath Bose. It was not to be. A skin disease 
had troubled him for years, a disease for which moidern 
science has not as yet discovered a remedy, scarcely 
a check. He had consulted every medical authority on 
dermatology he heard off, but there was no cure. 
They told him that the disease was not "killing" but 
that it weakened the system in general. The doctor 
4&over spoke a truer word. Sudhindra’a leaistanea 
weakened visibly. He closed hia book earlier a^ 
stayed in bed longer. The care of the him becaau .too 
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iiiiieli for him. Be who never r^eted ^ ihe day-time, and meditation. Strangely, he felt that the land is the 
now pulled the ahadea at the windows and reclined hour , glaaa was running fast. StiU he insisted on g(^ 

for a while. His quick step riackened. The Umvetaity io C^umbua, Ohio, to give a radio ducusaion on Dr. 

lectures, which he religiously attended, held no interest Rabindranath Tagores poetry. This was his lart 
for him any longer. He refused to make calls. More lecture. A week later he succumbed to the third attack 
and more he found solace in reading the OUa, medita- of pneumonia. This time there were complicatioM of 
tion, in tuning the beads. He sought earnest advice the heart and on the Hdth of May, 1W6, Sudhindra 

from Swami Nikhilananda and c\en arranged for a breathed his last. A valiant son of Mother India had 

visit with him in order to learn more about prayer at last gone home.- 

; 0 : 


INDIAN JOURNAUSM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

( The fini Phase ) 

Hy JOGESH C. RAGAL 


Twe Btory of the growth and ilevclopmciu of journaliani 
ill India is, an ini«?rostiug and in-atruotivc btudy. News- 
paper is railed the fourth elati* in a dfinorralic country* 
wherea-s in the case o! a dependency it proves a veritable 
tliorn in the way of its rulers. The reason is not far to 
beck. In one case tin? country is ruled by the will of the 
people, while in the other the ruler never cares for it in 
the governance of the land. Similar was the case witb 
India. Since the battle of Plassey this country became 
a dependency of Britain though it was under the aegis of 
the East India Company. Any protest against the vagaries 
of the rulers was not to be tolerated. Thp press is the 
principal medium of public protest against any govern- 
mental misdeeds, and it became the ftrsi victim., Hiis 
is writ large on the pages of the history of Indian 
journalism. 

Tlie first newspaper in India was the weekly Bengal 
Gazette started in Calcutta on 29ih January* 1780. It was 
edited by James Augustus Hickey. After two years of its 
existence the paper was suppressed by the Government as 
it slandered the wife of Warren Hastings as well as some 
highly placed officials, 

' More newspapers were started in the wake of the 
Bengal Gazette: The India Gazette, The Calcutta Gazette, 
The Bengal Hurkaru were the principal of them. It should 
be noted here that the editors of these journals were ail non. 
official Englishmen. At this lime no love was lost between 
the servants of the Company, lliat is, the actual rolers of 
the country, and these non-official Britons. The latter had 
to Ukc licences in order to live and move in the land. 
Any offence committed by them against the Slate was 
punishable by deportation to England at Government 
expense. Indians were not organised, they had no organ, 
their views remained unheard. It was these non-official 
Britons nurtured in the ideas of democracy who expressed 
ibfdr indignation through newspapers against the actbns 
of the government whi<ffi were too much dospo^, The 
annexations of Lord Wellesley were severely criticfeied by 
them, and the result was the order' of pre-denso rAlp of 
news, views and evan advertisementa by the Gpyeramoiit in 
1799, Nawspapem oftendoos came mil ^th Wf 


ast cricks in their columns, as the editors could not make 
time to fill up the gaps caused by the deletion of words by the 
official censor. Our freedom struggle, so far as the 
cxpiession of free opinion through newspapers was con- 
cerned, dated from 1799 and this was done on behalf of 
the mute millions by the generous-hearted non-official 
Britons. 



Rammohun Roy 


The cehsoTship contlniied till 1818. Ixtfd Haitlogs 
govtaiwMft iumi tbM dw Wdleder tegultUoiM M 
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aorship we not ptoving eS^vo. Angto^IndUna had by however esiential to tl^ native oi a free State, it not tt 
now become editors. Indiabelngtheirhomeland. they could my Jodgement, consistebt with the character of onr instltu* 
not be punished by deportation for the breach of the Regu^ > tions in this country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
htions. The Govemment then had no other alternative their interests.'* The Government of Lord Hastings forged 
but to withdraw them. But this they did temporarily, only new shackles for the Press in 1822. And it was left for 
to pass fresh Regulations in 1823 for shackling the Press. John Adam, the acting Governor-General, to issue the new 
But mere of this later. Press Regulations on March 4 , 1823. 

The Piress Regulations of Wdlesley were directed 
against English journals (as there were none 

were directed against both English 
vernacular Needless to add, the 

journalism was hard hit by the latter Regu- 
lations. Rammokun Roy thought it 

publish his any longer under these servile Regu- 

lations. His to Government is a 
men of the first public expression of our love of freedom. 

It should be mentioned here that, amongst ike 
Europeans. James Silk Buckingham, the erudite scholar 
and editor of The Calcutta Journal, was the first victim 
of the Press Regulations of 1823. A friend of Ram- 
mohun, Buckingham fought bravely for our cause. He 
liad already earned the opprobrium of tiie Government. 
The latter lost no opportunity of resorting to the law 
and deported him to Ekigloiid on a frivolous charge. 




James Silk Buckingham 

Meanwhile in 1818 even before the nvithdrawal 
of the P^sa Regulations two Bengali newspapers were 
almost simultaneously published, Bengal Gazette by Gangs 
Kishore Bhattacharya in Calcutta and Samachar Darpan by 
the Serampore Missionaries at Serampore. The latter took 
COK from its very Inception not to offend the authorities 
In any way. Bengal Casette was a progressive journal and 
supported the reforms sought to be introduced by Raja 
Rammohun Roy in the Hindu Society. The paper was how- 
ever short-lived. Sambad Caumudi followed Bengal 
Gosette. It came to light on the 4th December, 1821. The 
principal inspirer and writer of this weekly was Rammohun 
himseli Not only the need of social reforms was broached 
in the journal, but all news both Indian and foreign found 
space ^ in it. To improve social economy the value of 
insurance and banking was stressed for the fint time in 
this paper. Bhawanicharan Banerjee who was a coUabo- 
ratew of Rammohun in conducting and editing Sambad 
Caumudi, severed connection with the jountai pnd started 
Samachar Chandrika which soon became the exponent of 
the orthodox sdhool. The liberal and orthodox schools thus 
parted ways as early as 1823. Rsmmohun Roy was 
himself the editor of the Persian paper iHiroMil-dAAber. 

During the four years 1818-1823, the Government were 
busy finding out ways and . means to put new shackles 
on nempapera, both English and vernaenlor. The 
Government view regarding the freedom of the Ptess was 
Ipdy put in thene few liaea, ^Tbe liberty of the Pteie, 



Dd>eiKlra Nath Tagore 


Our strug^e lor freedom really started from cesiation 
of publication of Mirat-ul-Akhber hy Rammohun. In this 
respect Rammohun may be caUed the first non-co-operator 
in India. He did not rest content with this. He at fiiet 
sent an appeal to the Supreme Court, and when it proved 
unavailing, he preferred a memorial to the British Crown. 
Among the signatofies to the appeal, besides Rammohun, 
were Dwaikanath Tagore, Prawna Kumar Tagore and 
three others. The matneriil is legerded it the ffmi 
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ekiitir of «iir frt^dom mormeiuL During the libgril 
ragime o{ Lord WiUuun Bentinck, hcrwmr, the Reguladoot 
rere not stringently applied. Some new journals belonging 
to the progressive school made their appearance in the early 
thirties. The Reformer of Prasanna Kumar Tagore, The En- 
quirer of Krishna Mohan Banerjee and Jnananwesan (a 
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diglot paper) of Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee and, later of 
Rasik Krishna Mallik, kept the torch of free expression alight. 
These journals discussed politics from a n^w angle of vision. 
Bengali journalism also flourished in early thirties. *Samhad 
Pravahar appeared as a weekly in 1831 under the editorship 
of Iswar Chandra Gupta, the famous Bengali poet. The 
movement started against the Press Regulations by Ram- 
niohun bore fruit after a decade. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
then acting Governor-General, appreciated the importance 
of the movement against the Regulations and withdrew it 
on 15th September. 1835. From that year newspapers in 
India enjoyed freedom for another twenty-two years, tiU it 
was again disturbed during the Sepoy Mutiny. 

After the Press had been set free, Indian journalism 
began to rise to its fuU stature. In Bengal many Bengali 
weeklies were started. Sambad Purnachandrodaya (1835) 
and Sambad Bhaskar (1839) became the leading Bengali 
weeklies. Sambad Prabhakar which had stopped for 
sometime, reappeared as a tri-weekly in 1836 and three 
years later became a full-fledged daily, the flrst of its 
kind in Bengali language. Sambad Prabhakar was 
not aggressively orthodox, and it represented what was 
Best in our religion, culture and society. The Bengal 
5pectfitor founded in 1842 as a monthly and edited hy such 
stalwarts of the Hindu College as Tarachand Chslvavarty, 
Ram Gopal (^se, Peary Chand Mitra and the Reverend 
Krishnamohan Banerjea, appeared with a new ideal 
of service of the motherland. In the prospectus it was 
declared that the conductors of the paper would not seek 
any monetary gain from it. Over and above providing 
news both Indian and foreign, they would do everything 
in thrir power to serve their country. When George 
'Hiompson arrived in India late in 1843, and with his help 
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the Bengal Britirii India Society was fetmded, Tha Bangd 
Spficuoar became tMr mouthpiece and was turned into 
a wedtly. It propagSed the views held by the progressive 
school. The paper was a diglot one. and the ruling race 
could grasp its contents easily. The views expressed in 
this journal made the Anglo-Indian papers like The 5iur, 
The Englishman and The Friend of Mia fly into a great rage. 
They criticised George Thompson severely for helping 
Indians to be politically conscious. The Young Bengal, 
promoters of the Bengal British India Society, were 
criticised no less severely, and were nicknamed **Chucker-> 
butty Faction** after the name of their leader Tarachaqd 
Ghakravarty. Tattutabodhini Patrika of which Maliarshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore was the founder, and Akshoy Kumar 
Datta, the flrst editor, supplied what was wanting in The 
Spectator. The Bengali life and culture found a ready 
exponent in this Bengali monthly. It foo(dtt vehemently 
against the Christian Missionaries while the latter were 
engaged in proselytising activities in this province. Thie 
gave no less impetus to our future freedom movement. 

The struggle for Indian freedom had up till then 
been mostly on the plane of idea, but henceforward it began 
to take a practical shape, so far as political agitation was 
concerned. Political societies had hitherto been established 
more or less for sectional ends. But this time the Bengal 
British India Society commenced striving for the weU- 
being of the whole of India, and for all classes of people. 



Ram Gk>pal Ghose 

The Bengal Spectator conld not continue long. The 
Hifida IntMgencer of Kasiprasad Chose was started in 
1845 and took up the cause advocated hy the Spectator^ 
But much water had flown hy this time under the bridge 
of the Hugli. The Charter Act of 1833 had removed ifl 
the restrictions against the Europeans settling and oanying 
on .business in the country. The latter became self-con- 
scious, and instead of brooefiing the cause of the Indians, 
pleadM for their separate entity as <yitinet from the 
ehildiea of the aoil. The official BiUa of 1849 to put en 
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mti to tUo MoiB of Mparttiaai could aot'be i^e^ad 
^li oivitig to Eitfopcaa ymnoTo. Tht tmm of cobfllet 
lietwoen the official and son-offidal Britona hairiiig been 
removed, they beeame alliea to one enodier, Thit vae 
more than aufficieatly proved during the Sepoy Mutiny and 
the Indigo Disturhancea. The Hindoo Patriot (atorted in 
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1853) under the editorship of Harischaudra Mukherjcc 
iva$ perliapa the first paper lo draw attention to the race- 
conaciousneaa of the Europeans. The racial animosity as 
a corollary to this race-consciousncsa would prove fatal both 
to the Indians and Europeans. But its voice was then 
like crying in the wilderness. When the Sepoy mutiny 
actur^V broke out early in 1857, the Europeans were up in 
arms against the Bengalees and induced the Government to 
punish them as they were also complicated in it. The 
Bengalees were an eye-sore to the Europeans. While decry- 
ing die Mutiny in uncertain termt>\ The Patriot proved 
to the htU the hollowness of the above charge. The 
Government, too, paid no heed to this outcry. The Patriot 
was then a poww, and Lord Canning, the then Governor- 
General, was in most cases guided by the views expressed 
in it so far as the Mutiny was concerned. The Indigo 
Disturbances came in the wake of the Mutiny. Tins time 
The Patriot championed the cause ‘ of the Indigo ryots. 
Accounts of the tyrannical and, aometimes, murderous acts 
of the Indigo-planters appeared in The Hindoo Patriot. 
Tlie ryots were goaded to rise in t^mbmation against this 
brutish class of exploiters. The Hindoo Patriot appointed 
oomspondents in the mofiissil to give authentic accounts 
of this rising. The Government could not sit idle. They 
appointed a Gommissioii, late known as Indigo Commission, 
to enquire and report on the Indigo question. They did 
not pass any laws on the IhMlings of the Commission, hut 
tliq edoMstnUye arringemeiits made by thorn proved 


eSeetive. The Indigo-planters' vaiiouji forma ei opproasioA 
and torture came to they became disgraced before 
the public eye. The Hindoo Patmt*o services in this 
regard wore unique. Sornprakash^ the Bengali weekly, of 
Pandit Dworkanath Vidyabhusan, was started in November, 
3858. It did yeoman’s service at that time for the political 
education of our countrymen. 

Racial animosity of the European community could not 
but react on the mind of the educated Bengafeea. The 
Bengalee of Grischandra Ghose, The Indian Mirror started 
under the auspices of Maltarshi Debendra Nath, Mcokher fee's 
Magazine of Sanibhu Chandra Mukherjcc, both old and 
new series, took up the cause of their countrymen and 
criticised the conduct of the Whites and their official hench- 
men whenever occasion arose, without the fear of frown 
or favour. In Sihshadlarpan Bliiideb Mukhcirjee com- 
menced discussing political, educational and social ques- 
tions in pithy. Bengali. His line of approach was 
altogether new. By tke^ mid-sixties Rujanarain Bose issued a 
prospectus from Midnapore adv^uting to the necessity of 
a Society for the all-round improvement of the nation. 
Our language, literature, art, system of medicine, costume, 
customs, traditions -in a word our own culiiire must be 
revived and improved. Dependence on foreigners in this 
respect was proposed to be discarded and self-reliance 



Siahir Kumar Obose 

encouraged. Nabagopal Mitra gave shape to this idea of 
Rajanarain by starting Hindu Mela (or, ‘National Gather, 
irtg’ as it was called in English) in April, 1867, He had 
already started The ^iational Papery a weekly financed by 
Mahandu Debendra Nath Tagore on August, 1865. Now 
this paper began lo espouse the cause of the Hindu Mela 
and naturally became its spokesman. The cause of the 
Hindu Mela was taken up by other Indian journals also, 
la thia ponnec^n, the aernces of Madhyasdim of Maqo* 




INDIAI4 jcmuxum AND OUR fREEDOM MOVEMENT Vtl 


mokuk .Bom and AmrtUi Bazar Patribat o{ vliieli nor« 
lireieiitly, ahoold be epeeiilly meotibnod. 

The publication of Amrita Bazar Patrika from a remote* 
village in Jessore oo February 20, 1868 is a landmark in 
the history of Indian journalism. Our freedom movement 
is closely* interlinked with (his journal. It was at first 
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Butikim Chandra Chatter joe 

a Bengali weekly. From the second year some Emglish 
eriiclcs were inserted in it. From 1872 it became a regular 
bilingual paper. But it had to forego its Bengali portion 
altogetiier owing to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The 
English and the Bengalei;s, or for the matter of that, the 
Indians, are two distinct races. Their interests are different, 
and diametrically opposite to each other. These two races 
could never meet to solve the country's problem. Hence 
we, the Indians, must stand on our own legs and strive 
for our own progress. One thing the Patrika used to 
emphasise even in those days. That is, political dopendencf* 
is the root of our misery. Removal of this is the panacea 
of all our evils. The sooner it is achieved the better for all 
concerned. While advocating this, the Patrika was not 
unmindful of the then progressive movements of the 
country. It advocated reform in society and religion, 
espoused the causes of the Hindu Mela and all its off* 
shoots. National and scientific education, physical cul- 
ture, Bengali literature. National theatre— «11 these nation, 
building activities of the time, and most of which were 
affiliated to the Hindu Mela, found a ready exponent in 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Needless to add, Patrika'g politics 
was very much disliked by the officials, and wUhin a 
few month of its start Pam'iba found itself involved in a lihd 
case. The officialdom stood as one man against Patrika, 
god though the Printer and the contributor of the article 
far which the libel case was hisUtuted, were faoad 
guilty and punkbed, the editor oeme out nnacathed 


to the. great chagrin of the offieiali. Baagadarzkan ^ 
Bankim Chandra Cbatterjee, a Bengali monthly started in 
1872, served to rouse the educated people from the state 
of stupor. It unravelled to them the immense imssibilities 
of our language, literature, arts and culture. Sadharani of 
Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, a.. Bengali weekly, did not lag 
behind in educating tlie p(x>ple in the affairs of the State. 
But Amrita Bazar Patrika alone claimed the honour 
of virulently attacking the Govfrnmental measures which 
it deemed anti'nalional, harmful or notorious. Various 
regulations restricting the freedom of expression, apathy 
of the Government to employ Indians to responsible posi- 
tions, educational policy of Sir John Campbell, deposition 
of the Gackwar. European onslaught against natives, the 
famine in the southern provinces, the Afghan war, the 
Delhi Durbar — these were only a few of the topics that 
pgitated the public mind during the seventies, and to 
each one of them the Patrika did not fail to pay adequate 
attention. It was ntainly due to the fearless discussion 
and vehement criticism of these measures in the Patrika 
that Iiord Lyiton's Government thought it fit to pass the 
obnoxious Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The authorities 
of the Patrika saw through the rnuchipatlons of the powers 
that be and turned it into an exclusively English weekly 
almost overnight. 'Fliis was not only a great relief but 
also a source of groat encouragement for the man in tha 



Sureudra Nath Banerjae 


street. The intentions of the Government were brought 
to light and the people, especially the educated seetion 
who were idmre dependent on the States resolved mm 
thad ever to rely on their own selves, Aryadarshaa of 
Jogosdri Nath VidynhhiiMn took up iho one from* tho 
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Patfika and ancouraged* throngh iu artielag on Maadni, 
Garibaldi and other beroea of luly'a liberation movement, 
the intranugent apirit of the educated Bengali youtbs* 
Sulabh Samachar of Keahub Chunder Sen, one pice Bengali 
i^eekly, did much for the propagation of progressive ideas 
amongst our countrymen. 

The services of The Bengalee of Surendra Nath 
Banerjee in the first phase of our national struggle should 
bo mentioned. The Indian Association was founded 
in July, 1876. It took up the Civil Service question just 
after its inception. It conducted the agitation against the 
Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. Agitation against 
' the former met with success when the Act was repealed in 
1882. Reform of the tenancy laws, introduction of local 
self-government and similar other things also were attended 
to by the Association, Surendra Nath Banerjee, the main- 
spring of the Asscjibiation, purchased the proprietary 
rights of The Bengalee in 1879, became its editor and 
began to express the cause the Indian Association stood 
for. The Bengalee also did not spare to criticise the 
Government whenever the occasion arose. It was involved 
in a contempt of court case in 1883 in which editor 
Suiendra Nath was imprisoned. Surendra Nath was at 
that lime at the hey-day of his glory and his imprisonment 
was deemed a national insult hy his countrymen. The 
Bengabasi and Sanjihani also came into being in tlie oarly 
eighties and served our cause vigorously in the days of 
the Ubert Bill Agitation. 


To sum up, the servioei rendered by Indiga JouruaUsm 
to bring about political conscioosnesa cannot be oter- 
estimated. During tbe late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth century non-official Britons championed our cause. 
The Wellesley Regulations of 1799 and tbe Adam Regu- 
lations of 1823 were mainly directed against them, though 
the vernacular papers and local editors also came under 
the lotter^s purview. Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed these 
Regulations in 1835. The fireedom, thus conferred on the 
Press, gave a fillip to the cause of Indian journalism. More 
and varied types of newspapers appeared and continued 
political discussion. The Government of Lord Canning 
was constrained temporarily to check the venomous effu- 
sions of the Anglo-Indian Press during the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Partly for the governmental measures and partly for the 
racial animosity of the new class of Britons, Indians Were 
gradually estranged from the ruling race. Journals, mostly 
those in vernacular, became their spokesman and opened 
their columna for continuing agitation, political and other- 
wise. This was not tolerated by the Authorities, and the 
sinister Vernacular Press Act of 1878 put tremendous 
shackles on it. Our journals also did splendidly on the 
occasion of the Ubert Bill Agitation in 1883. Among 
the factors that contributed to the foundation of Indian 
National Congress in 1885, growth and devdopment of 
Indian journalism can be fairly counted as one. Con- 
tribution of our journals to the canse of freedom move- 
ment in the pre-Congress days must not be forgotten. 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
One of the Scenic Wonders of the United States 

By JOSEPH LANDAU 


Ths apectacular grandeur of Yosemite National Park, 
one of the most scenic in the United States, has 
brought gasps of admiration and astonishment from 
everyone who has ever seen it in the short tame it has 
been khown to the white man. Here is Nature in her 
most rugged and grandest dress. In Yosemite are 
gigantic granite monolitlis-Hsinglc blocks of stone that 
roar up out of the valley floor and tower many thou- 
sand feet. Here are waterfalls, one of which plunges 
more than 2,000 feet. Here are lak^ and streams ; 
cloud"Scraping mountain summits and spectacular water, 
falls ; Nature in her rawest— and most pleSoing aspect. 
Yosemite National Park is a l,180-8quare-mile area 
about 200 miles east of San Trancisco, ’’Califomia, The 
scenic grandeur that annually attracts thousands to this 
park is compressed into a valley about seven miles long 
and a mile wide— a valley walled in by nearly perpendu 
oular cliffs surrounded by breath-taking vistas of giant 
rocks and lovely waterfalls. Around this vtUey lie the 
ridges and peaks of tbe rugged Sierra Nevada Moun*^ 
tains. 


Here are to be seen those great single granite rocks, 
Half Dome and £1 Capitan. £1. Capitan is the largest 
exposed single block of granite in the world. Its cliff 
rises in a sheer line more than 3,000 feet above the 
valley floor. Half Dome, next only to El Capitan in 
aise, has one sheer cliff reaching almost half a mile in 
height. Yosemite Falls tumbles in three steps il,425 ibot 
from the valley of Yosemite Creek down to the floor 
of the valley. Bridalveil .Falls is never entirely diy, and 
drops 620 feet. Nevada and Vernal Falls give an un- 
paralleled display of water aerobatics. 

Yosemite is a scenic playground. There are miles 
of auto-roads leading to the many sights ; additional 
miles of bridle paths and trails for hiking. There axe 
comping facilities and fine hotels complete with golf 
courses and swimming pools. And there are 300 lakes 
and many miles of mountain streams stocked with 
trout to tempt the fisherman. Saddle horses and bicycles 
can be rented. And it is not only a spot to vi«t in 
summer ; there is an all-weather load leading into the, 
park, end in the winter there is skiing, ioa dcatiag, 
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toi>QgganiQg a&d ^ter votts ivailablei include - waterfalls. Later glaelets came, in some plaoee 100 feet 
ing a aid lift. thick ; but thick as they were, they never covered such 

Yosemite Vallejr first entered the white man's eminences as Half Dome. Even then Half Dome and 
histoiy in 1776, the same year the 13 American colonies £1 Capitan towered above the sea of ice that covered 
3,000 miles to the east were starting their war of inde- the valley floor. The ice was responsible for many of 



The gates of Yosemite Valley showing famed El Capitan on the 
left. Clouds* Rest and Half Dome in the distant centre, and on 
the left Bridalveil Falls which, drops 620 ft. 

pendence. A Spanish explorer, looldng 


the vertical rocks that make Yosemite 
so spectacular. 

In Yosemite are to be found some 
groves of tlie Giant Sequoia, the oldest 
and biggest living things. Some of these 
giant trees tower almost 300 feet. They 
are not so tall as the Redwoods along 
the California Coast, but they surpass 
those Pacific Coast trees in girth. In 
the park, too, are many kinds of wild 
life. There are black bears, many 
standing as high as 40 inches at the 
shoulder. Visitors have to be warned 
constantly that these animals are dan- 
gerous. However, the griszjy bear has 
been practically extinct in this region 
many years. There are also deer, moun- 
tain lions, wildcats and coyotes, as well 
as smaller animals, such as ground 
squirrels, chipmunks, gophers and por- 
cupines. There are many varieties of 
birds, and quite a collection of reptiles, 
of which only the. rattlesnake is 
poisonous. 


across the great valley of Central 
California noted **a great, snowy range” 
which he marked on his map. But 
while the American Indians knew of 
this area, no white man is known to 
have entered it until 1851. Prospectors 
worked through the valley in tbe 
1850*8, but apparc!itly did not find 
enough to make it a mining center. By 
the 1860's, surveys were being under- 
taken, and a few brave parties of 
sightseers made the trip into the valley. 
In 1864, the valley was set up as a 
state recreation area. Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, surrounding the California 
area, was established in 1800, and the 
United States Government took over 
the entire area in 1906 as a national 
park. 

Yosemite Valley once was ocean bot- 



tom, covered by an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean. Geologists figure this 
was about 200/XK),000 years ago. The 
land generally rose, eroded, and 


^ginners at Chinquapin Ski School try out tlieir skis on the 
heavy snows in Yosemite National Park in westem state 
of California 


then rose again. The Merced River cut the Every tSovt has been made to keep Yosemite 
^^alley itself ; the other etreams in 4fae area Katibnal Park as nearly natural as possible. Anyone 
not able to cut so fast, thus causo^ these wife eares to can leave the road or trail and in a few 

diSmneei of dmtioB tl»t apki tfa* BMiniAttaV hik ka a-Ybda vildenMik Ths UaitadSbitM KatiOBal 
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Psrk Service provides nncer service ; these men eott* on s gigantic scale. Single rocks tower tkousends 
duct auto-caravaiui, abort Sftture walka, and even longer feet ; atreama drop in falls by libe amounts \ the trees 
itripB through the beauties of wonderland. Nightly are among the ‘biggest in the world. Yosemite Valley 
programs are provided at many camps. Yosemite Lodge is but a small part of Yosemite National Park. Around 
is open all year around. Other hotels are open only in the valley lie other attractions ; Wawona Basin, Hetch 
the spring, summer and autumn months. Water,, gar- Hetehy Vall^, with its dam that stores San Francisco’s 
bage facilities, comfort stations and lavatories are pro- drinking water supply ; Tuolumne Meadows, and many 
vided. There is a charge of $2 for entering the park. gorges and canyons. And towering over all is the High 



The upper Ya^emite Falls of Yosemite, one of 
the highest sheer falls in the world, plunges 
1,430 ft. in its first drop. The lower Yosemite 
Falla, immediately below has a drop of 320 ft. 

Here in the park is Yosemite Valley, one of the 
scenic wonders of North America. Around a little 
stretch of land about seven miles long and a mile wid.e 
are 'eight of the most beautiful waterfalls in the world, 
towering rooks that rise above the clouds, streams and 
scenes of grandeur. The visitor is not long left in doubt 
as to what awaits him. His first view of the valley is 
through the gateway formed by El Capitan on the left 
and Cathedral Rocks on the right. £ver>'thing here is 


Yosemite National Park in the western state of 
California is famous for its giant sequots 

Sierra. Nor is this just a summer playground ; there are 
winter sports here as well. 

Yosemite got its name from the Yosemite tribe of 
Aimerican Indians, a tribe of aborigines who lived iu 
this area. Their name means griszly bear-4)ut the griz- 
sly has been extinct in this region since about 1880. 
'Hie name was bestowed upon the valley by a doctor 
jvho accompanied the first white men into this country. 
“Yosemite” is pronounced in four syllables— “Yo-aemm- 
mitt-tea,” with the accent on the second syllable.— Fri)m 
The (Louisville) CouTieT^Jimmal Magatine, June 27, 
n»48. 



AS STONES ^EAK^JAmm 

By SATYA PRAKASH, 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Jaipur * 


Stones speak but they speak in symbols understood 
and grasped like words written in a book by those who 
have trained ears. Trained ear.a silently receive acTmons 
and ID usings of the country’s glorious past from stone 
or wood, which is hut an unintelligible record to the 
naked eye. 

Symbols in stones and wood are indicative of styles 
and decorations which anj largely conditionod by the 
charaiJter of the material employed in them. So far os 
the age of the city of Jaipur is concerned it is not very 
old. It is only a little over two hundred years old. Its 
look is very deceptive, for the city is more gay and 
attractive than its age. It has been very little aflFectod. 
by the ravages of time so much so that even in this 
niechanisod age artists and craftsmen of the place are 
continuing to work wonders in stone ^\ith age-old 
iu.^trumeTiUs which are Simple and materials that arc 
easily available everywhere. It is but a wonder thai 
they produce work of a very liigh quality by such 
insignificant means. 

Jaipur, the city of victory as it literally means, 
presents a good many attractions to a foreigner. One is 
simply cliarmed to see this city of extraordinary beauty 
and grandeur as one moves on its broad roads and 
straight streets. The view of the picturesciue buildingH 
in bright pink colour is soothing to the eyes and 
refreshing to the mind. Numerous sights, natural and 
archaeological, fill one with delight. Nec^dleos to say, 
the city is one of the very well-known places of India. 
It is famous not only for its romantic past but also 
for its beauty, and symmetry. 

The credit for this well-designed and regular con- 
struction of the city goes to the Maharaja Sawai Jai- 
singh II, who may well be called the father of this city* 
Tlie true glory and magnificence of the ancient east 
"i^ave been allowed to be kept up by the present ruler 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai Mansiughji 
Bahadur who has contributed much to the material* 
improvements and modernisation of the city. 

The city is surrounded on the north and east by 
^gged hiUs crowned with forts. At the end of the ridge 
overhanging the city on the north-west is the Nahar- 
garh or 'Tiger Port." The face of the ridge is scarped 
and inaccessible on the south, ».e., city side, while on the 
north, it slopes towards Amber. 

A crenellated wall with seven gateways encloses the 
city which is the pleasant healthy capital of one of the 
moat prosperous independent States of Bajputana. It is 
a very busy and Important commercial town with large 
bankc and other trading establishments. It is a centre 
of native manufactures specially those of many kinds 
of jewellery and of coloured printed cloths and muslins. 
The ensinel work done is the best in India, and the 


cutting and settkig of garnets and other stones found in 
the State is on important industry. The crowded 
streets and markets are most lively and picturesque. 
The city is remarkable for the width and regularity of 
its main streets. 

The street are laid out in rectangular blocks and 
earh of them is divided by cross* streets into six equal 
portions. The main streets are one hundred and eleven 
feet wide with paved foot-patlis on both sides. The 
city is iigliled by electric light. 



Chandra Mahal, Jaipur 


The city of Jaipur is a planned city. Its founder 
Maharajah Jaysingh and his learned Jain assistant 
Vidyudbar are said to have adopted this plan from 
ancient treatises on the art of architecture und 
planning, the Silpaiaatra, The general style of archi- 
tecture is Indo-Saracenic. Its buildings have not been 
hybridised through the western influence. The old 
traditional llajput style is manifest in majority of the 
buildings. The latticed terraces, the airy i>avilion8 and 
the vcrundalis with their slender colonnades are enough 
to enchant a visitor. The uniform colour scheme run- 
ning through all the buildings enhances the beauty of 
the city and nicknames the city of Jaipur as the 'Rose 
Pink City of India.* 

All these attractions are for all and sundry, and the 
streets, as one moves on them, present a hamogeneous 
atmosphere for all the visitors. From the high-powered 
oars and eiephants of the nobility and the State, down 
to ordinaiy eamel and oxen carts there is room for alb 
In spite of the dense trafBic pedestrians do nqt find 
themselves inconvenienced in any way. The religious- 
minded pilgrims visiting Jaipur meet their deity too on 
the way when they cross the main rood and thorough- 
fare, for gods have their shrines in the middle of the 
rosd and there is usually room for a Bo tree beside the 
ihriaie. 
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India is a land of charity. It is an object of pride 
here for x>eople to resort to acts of charity. This is 
manifest here on the roads and streets where regular 
herds of cows and bulls are seen wandering 
and also staying at some quarters in wait for the meals 
served tp them at public expense at regular intervals. 
Langurs, peacocks, kites and pigeons loo share the 
bounty of the State and its people and it is a sight to 
ace pigeons hovering on the streets and waiting to be 
fed by some one. Peacocks are in evidence everywhere, 
even in crowded streets, when? their presence is very 
pleasing to the eye, a^d their dance scon from some 
vantage ground is all the more lovely and graceful. 



The Art Museum— Albert Hall 


Everywhere in Jaipur State stones have played the 
most prominent pari in tlic field of architecture. The 
latticed terraces and purapcls of the houses and the 
verandahs with their slender coUiUnades are, no doubt, 
infiueuced by Persian art in the matter of construction, 
but the old tradition and the Rajput style of atchi^ 
lecture have not been marred in any way. The general 
iinprcssiou wiiicli one gtits from the sight of its buildings 
is of harmony in style and form but there is no 
'Uiouotony to be found anywhere. Usually the architect 
and decorator is at liberty to follow hl-s own creative 
impulses but he has also catered to the taste of the 
people whose* roquir<‘mruts have hardly suffered any 
change hm. The grandeur of the town is much 
enhanced by the sense of unity which is tn its colour- 
scheme. It IS the same rosy colour of the desert at 
sunset — the symbol of renunciation — not of the type 
of an ordinary mdhu^a robe but the dress of a chival- 
rous Rajput W'ho. after having renounced the ordimirj 
ties of love and weakness, rushes to tlic battle-^ld 
either to win laurels or io die iu glory. 

A glance at a plan of Uie walled city of Jaipur 
would lihable one to find that about one-seventh of the 
area witliin the city walls is occupied by the vast sarAod 
or palace enclosure. The first and the foremost enclosure 
is the sevon-etorcyed palace, the Chandra Mahal. The 
whole is surrounded by a high embattled wall, built by 
Maharaja 8awai Jairingh, but many of the buildings 
included in it are of a later date. 


!hie lofty and striking character of the seven- 
storeyed Chandra Mahal, the gaudily furnished modern 
buildings containing the apartments of the Maharaja, 
.1^ courtiers and the queen and their retinue, the milk- 
white structure of the Diwan-i-khas, the elaborately 
planned and constructed observatory, the beautifully 
designed and executed buildings of white and other 
kinds of stones in tHe shape of Mubarak Maha], the 
fantastic, elaborately designed and stucco-decorated 
buildings of Hawa Mahal, the extensive and massive 
structure of the Albert Hall and Museum are sufficient 
to present an onlooker some of the wonders of 
the city of Jaipur wrought in stone. This building 
of Hawa Mahal, to be more precise, is of a singularly 
vivid rose-colour, rising in the form of a pryamid 
bristling with a ninc-storcyed facade, composed of a 
hundred bell-turrets and sixty-five projecting windows 
adorned with colonnades and balconies pierced in open 
work with countless flowers cut out in stone. The palace 
is a mere mask of stucco, and it is mure fantastic than 
beautiful. The structure is not of so high an order us 
that of the Chandra Mahal. f 

The houses on its different sidcss in the main city 
with small windows and filled in with slabs of per- 
forated stone are beautiful-looking. The mud walU are 
made to look like stone-houses and are painted luuk. 
This type of beauty is perhaps responsible for the re- 
mark from the pen of u famous writer, “Jaipur U the 
India of novels and the opera, fairy-like and in- 
credible.’* But this is not all. The atone buildings of the 
place here present in them certain traces of the past, 
which find themselves expressed in style and decora- 
tion. The facade of building, Hawa Mahal, is 
formed into a broad front consisting of several storeys 
of polygonal windows with curved roofs and cupolas. 
Tlie tiny flags on its small cupolas and roofs give it a 
great charm and make it a nice blend of Indo-Baracenic 
style of structure. The frontal side of this elaborate 
construction is based on walls which are hardly six 
inches in breadth, but its ^different parts are very 
l>eautifully arranged. The distinguishing mark of this 
building as also of other heavy structures is that each 
storey finds itself more and more elevated over the 
flanks till at last the big central pavilion of the top* 
most storey assumes the form of a mountain peak 
over the small lateral forms. 

The State palaces of Jaipur, though not very 
ancient, provide great attraction, and present in them 
a good specimen of art. In the beautiful building, 
Mubarak Mahal, Jaipur marble is at its best. Other 
local stones have shared the credit of being nicely 
fitted in them so as to turn the building into s delight- 
ful example of Hindu architecture embellished as it is 
with artisticaUy cari^ed screens, balconies, arches and 
brackets. 

As we pass on we come tq a beautifully carved 
marble gate fitted with brass doors. This is also a good 
specimen of local brass work of art. On tttliet aide af 
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ihia gatb ore found fine frescoes, dnpictiag Hindu 
gods imthe fdreground and places of interest in Jaipur 
in the background. It is the entrance to the Palace 
within. The beauty of both the Halls— Diwan-i-Khas 
and Diwan-i-Am— fs delightfully charming. The former 
is a big hall open on all sides and protected against 
light and heat by nice red cotton-stuffed curtains. The 
hall is painted with colours and lighted with crystal 
chandeliers. The latter is decorated with delicate 
colours on ivory ground, which has given the edifice 
a very deliglitful appearance. There are soft tints on 
an ivory ground of the coiling, columns and walls to 
produce a very cool and invigorating effect on the 
minds of the visitors. 



Hawa Mahal, Jaipur 


The valuable and fascinating stones employed in the 
juildings tell their story in detail when one studies 
them rather closely. We learn from them that many 
of these stones are quarried in Jaipur territory. 
A little sandstone comes from Hindaun neai the 
Bharatpur and Karauli border ; valuable marbles are 
obtained from the quarries of Bussi and Raiabo in the 
northwest ; enormous slabs of mica schist used in roofs 
have ooane here from the hill of Bankn close to the 
town of Dausa. 

Jaipur is essentially a land of stone and sionc- 
carvers, and stone-buildings predominate here in their 
best, but this does not mean that the use of wood, the 
basic material for work in piimilivp India, is ignored 
here. Several rich businessmen have employed wood 
also in their buildings to advantage. Since good 
durable wood was scarce, they imported it from distant 
plaices and had it carvad into door-<framee, windows 
and balconies. Wonderfid old tmditionai designs have 


thus been preserved. Thus, in some of the buildings in 
the city cut-timbers have afforded opportunities for 
the development of that exuberant surface decoration 
in which the genius, of India has excelled. 

To the east of the Chandra Mahal is the famous 
Observatory, the largest of the five built by the cele- 
brated Royal Astronomer Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh at 
Benares, Mathura, Delhi, Jaipur and Ujjain. It is not 
under cover, but is an open courtyard full of curious 
and fantastic instruments invented and designed by 
him. It was constructed in Ihe years between 1718-1734 
A.D. The principal instruments are, first on tlie west, 
the two circular Rama Yantras for reading altitudes 
and azimuths with twelve horizontal sectors of stone 
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radiaiiiig tom a round vertical rod ; then to the east 
of these the twelve Rasiii-valayas for determining 
celcKtiai latitudes and longitudes and next, the great 
SaimiTftt Yantra, or Gnomon, 90 ft. high, situated 
between two quadrants with sextants in a chamber 
outside thei^n. The gnomon’s shadow thrown by the 
sun touches the west quadrant at 6 a.m., gradually 
descends (this at tlie rate of 13 ft. per hour) till noon 
and finally ascends the e^t quadrant. To the north of 
it is a Dakshina Bhitti Yantra or meridional wall, 
nearVhich is a large raised platform known as Maha- 
raja Sawai Jaisingh's seal and near it are two brass 
circles, one of which is a map of the celestial iStpbere. 
Between these and the Rama Yantra are a nuipber 
of other instruments known as the Kranti Yantra, the 
KappJi, the Chakra Yantra, the last being a graduated 
brass circle corresponding to the modem equatorial. 
Near the Observatoryi to the south-west of it, are 
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the Soya! slableH, built routid large couTiyards and 
beyond them towards the east is the Hall of the 
Winds— the Hawa Mahal. This is a fanUtfitir and 
elaboraW building and overlooks one of the chiei 
fitrects of the city. It was built by Maharaja Sawai 
Madhosingh L 
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GaltHf Jaipur 

III the central court of the palace are the Clock 
I'ower and the AriiKuiry, Close to it is eiituaUd the? 
old llrcord Office or the Poihikliana — place where 
I he rare paintings and records are preserved. lhi« 
palace library of ancient manuscripts is housed in a 
pavilion in th«? garden and contJiins great treasures the 
most famous and the most i»rice]esB of which is the 
illuslnited transJalion from Sanskrit into Persian of 
the Mahiibharala by Abul Paal. An amaaing collec- 
tion of cariH'ts (some of which date back to the 
limes of Jelinngir and Suhjehan and are almost worth 
their weight in gold) are housed in this pavilion. 

To the w<st. of the capital and beyond its walls 
is a Wcstonii.sed inudeni town in the making. This 
suburb lias a vast new royal palace with i\» beautiful 
and wclH»liinnpd gardens wliich nro considered to be 
the lim\st in India. The barracks of the Sawai 
Man Guard are very mucli imposing. The Lady 
WilJiiigdon Hospital and Maharaja College arc on 
the same imposing scale. The now town has streets 
with shoi-v? which are elegant in style and more modem 
in form. 

Attached to this is a fine menagerie and aviary. 
TJtore is a fine statue bf Lord Mayo in these gardens 
which are zoological in character and surround the 
Art Museum, better known as Albert Hall. It contains 
a large Darbar Hall and a beautiful museum— an 
oriental South Kensington— beautifully housed. 


The Albert Hall is a very imposing structure. It 
is also in Indo-Peraigb 6t>’le with certain modificatioBs 
that suit modem times. Nevertheless, the building 
in the details of its stone carvinip presents in them 
vivid and careful reproduction of the decorative art 
displayed in the famous historical buildings of Kai- 
pulana, Delhi, and Fatepur Sikri. The large portico is 
adorned with carc'ful reproductions in distemper of 
contemporary' portraits of the Maharajas of Jaipur 
from 150a A.D. to 1922 A.D. which remind one easily 
of the proces.sfu? through which the work of fresco and 
wall-paintings had to go through in ancient India. 
The cjopies of well-known picture^ from China, Japan, 
Aa-^yria, Chaldea and PorsopoUs as well as examples of 
ancient Kgyptiau and Ajanta Art give us an idea of 
the skill tif brush demonstrated by artists of the 
diff^Toul parts of the world. 

I’he Albert Hall contains in it u very old Persian 
carjiet bt'auLifuUy designed and worked and also some 
Indian carpets finished on Persian pattern. Till* paint- 
ings representing tho different notf's of Indian music 
Ihroiigh VLSUal aids are both instructive and interesting. 
The Museum eolleeiions, divided they arc under 
four heada— Economic, Educational, Industrial and 
Al t. present in them a ^'ast tri nsure of modern .v'orks 
of art, industry and also of nntiquitits from every 
part of India and outside. 'J'h(?se collections are ^ory' 
comiilete and highly intere.s1ing. Reside.'* the di’play 
of foreign and Indian industrial arts in Uk* museum, 
there are also splendid and beautiful models deidcting 
all formh of animal life (invertebrate and vertebrata). 
antediluvian uriMnalH, comparative anatomy and 
physiology. Here are also modrds to illustrate botany 
and geology. There are numerous collections of clay 
figures to illustrate local industries in the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. A series of figures in 
ehiy present, studies in life, such as Hindu ascetics and 
jHM’sons hohiing diffen*nt occupations. 

Of other things worth sec'ing in tlie city of Jaiimr 
is the Maharaja's Public Libryy, which is near the 
Tripolia and is a treasure of knowledge in several 
ways. On the Kishan Pole Bazar Road is stunted 
the School of Art, a handsome modern building, 
which holds lochnic.al and industrial classes for 
teaching and reviving various branches of native 
artistic iiidustry'--«uch ns mental and enamel work, 
embroidery, weaving, etc. One can also purchase fromi 
here at moderate price any product of the school boys, 
if it npfieals to him. 

The cenotaphs of the Maharajas at Qettore 
situated just outside the north-east, city wall, the 
Musimm of Archaeology at the Purana Ghat and the 
8un Temple at Galla are olao' places of great attrac- 
tions for a visitor from outside. 

Though the architecture in Jaipur city shows 
traces of Persian art in it, it need not be stated 
that it shows marked deterioration when we 
compare it with that of ^Amber. Here ere^tects 
have affected a graceful compromise between the 
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Hindu and Mohammedan atyles by combining character influenced by Muslim contemporary deco- 
Penian domes with Bengali bent-oomices anj[ Hindu rative tradition which is to be. expected because of the 
cclumns. Excellent examples of this pretiy style, as Persian and other west-Asiatic influences, 
used for both civic and religious buildings, are to be ^ It is interesting to note that we find references 
seen here. The exurf^ence of a number of Brah'manicjfil in old treatises of Indian architecture of a decorative 
and Jaina styles in the country helped^ a good deal in style known as Manisila Karma or, Manibhumika 
tlie fusion of different styles, and thus several threads Karma. It appears that 17th century Renaissance 
of earlier art tradition appear to combine themselves did revive this ancient art. 

in Jaipur stone-bipldings. Strictly speaking, Rajput Jaipur, in short, cxlubitH in perfection the plans 
architecture from the 15th centuiy to the prtisent of it« designer and founder Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh II, 
day is a continuous growth of ex1.raordinar>* grandeur who, tc; rpT>rat the remarks of Abul Fasl with regard 
and beauty, in which is to be seen the original type, to Akbar, droased the work of his mind and heart in 
of which the Moghul buildings of the lOtii and 17th the garment of si one and clay. In otlier words, il is a 
centuries wore mere imitations and Moslem adapta^ reflex of the :e: 7 id of the great Maharaja, 
tions. Thus, Jaipur buildings are Hindu and Rajput in 
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ROAD TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN 

From Chariot to Motor Car 

By RALPH STRAUS 

In the laM war Brilaurs war effort was immensely The next stej) forwards was a body swung on 
helped by her eommunicaiions. The highroads between leather braces, and t)y 1670 this was in gcuieral use. 
her big cities compare with any in the world while the Even so, these coaches with tlieir glazed windows and 
minor roads which link villages equal the principal 
Ihoroughfares, both in the smoothness of I heir surfaco 
and the skill with which they have been <lriined. 

The Romans w'ere Britain’s first roadmak('rs, and 
the lines of the highways which they drove through 
flic foiests can still be followed. quite easily. 

As one crosses England today along wide, while 
stretches of road- -some of I he finest in tiuj world- -it 
is hard to conjure up the countryside of two thousand 
years ago. 

It was strangely wild — thick forest and scrub, 
with only the roughest tracks meandering through. 

Yet, tliough a man rarely ventured far away from his 
own hamlet, unless on horseback, you would have 
seen a primitive form of cart on the tracks and, in 
time of war, the far-famed British chariot. 

The British people may not have been the actual 
inventors of this engine of war, but they adapted and 
improved iU After the Romans had shown them what 
roadmaking, could mean, a long, four-wheeled vehicle 
with a hooped body was evolved which was certainly 
British in its origin. In spite of a furnishing of thick 
tapestries it imust have been an iincomfortabie 
carriage. 

The roads throughout the Middle ages and for 
Ibdg aftefwards, remained appallingly bad. Soim<e of 
the mon]Q|. built serviceable bridges and repaired the 
worst ruts, but complaints about the *^wikked wayes” 
did not grow less. It was not so mucli the state of the 
roads as the fear of being considered effeminate that 
retarded innovation in carriage building. This form of 
travel might be all very well for the women and gaily-painted panels were incapable of any speed, 
children, but for a man to permit himself to b^, carried Very soon a new rival was moJdng its appearance : 
in a box was not to be thought of. tt>e man-drawn litter, or sedan-chair. 
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This eighteenth century road tariff is an amusing 
n*inin<lcr of Ihe vani^hctl state of ^injts 
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AU ihi* while KtUe had be«i done to ittiwre Me^diim'e inoovatton “ 
the roada. A nobleman- Betting out from hia northern one. Ijpr the nnaafiafactory be «fl)Bbi«tea » 

eaatle to attend Parliaiment might take three weeks to thin layer of stone broken into amaa 
reach London-<-«Keellent . for the inn-keepers with roo^iy the same aiie. Thpee pieoea, grading eon- 
whom he had to lodge each night, hut a source of goiidated by the traffic, would olwmat^ produce 
irritation to everybody else. , emooth surface. More important was his of 

ing the road level above that of w® 
land adjoining, and constructing drains 
on either side. His work, carried out 
over years in various parts of the 
country, surpassed ratpectations, and by 
1825 rnacadarniaaium was general 
throughout Britain. 

Real roads now connected the 
principal towns. There was a speeding- 
up of the mails. Travelling became 
safer and even reasonably comfortable. 

And then an entirely new method of 
transport came, to transform the whole 
countiyaide and give new impetus to 
commerce. In the face of the fiercest 
opposition — far greater than that whifh 
was to greet the coming of tlic' 
motor-car— the “iron-horso,” or strain 
engine, appeared in 1825. 

Landlord and farmer raised their 
This view of England's old R^mnn highway shows the ‘straight against this “stinking iniquity"; 

detennined direction whic^^^R^man^^en^^ gave to then wamingly of the 



However, transport was increasing 
rapidly, and while Ihe first public can# 
risges were -plying for hire in the 
streets of Ijondoii, the mailF were 
being despatched by huge s/ope- 
r.onehrg. Travelling post was introduced 
from France, and the pout-chaise made 
its iippearancLv The driver (postilion'^ 
was mounted, both horse and postilion 
being changed an often as was neces- 
sary. And with the lofty gigs and 
sometimes fantastic traps which the 
fashionable “sparks" of the day 
dclight/od to use, a touch of new gaiety 
was added to the countryside. 

The problem of th** roads became 
more acute when farmers fount! it 
necessary to use heavier carts to bring 
their goods to town. The resulting 
damage led to many experiments, and 
for years there was waged a fierce 
Battle of the Wheels, one faction 



These sweei>ing highways, England’s later-day achievement, 
their strips of grass and plantations of trees, are among the finest 
in the world 


advocating comparatively small, broad 

wheels (or even rollers), the other pinning its faith to 

lighhT carts with large, slender wheels. 

New stringent laws were passed 'and tolls were 
instituted to pay for repairs, t>ut there was little 
improvement. At the end of thcT eighte-enth century 
there came, however, an Ayrshire magistrate with 
revolutionary ideas, John Loudon Me Adam. 


grave danger to human lilte should railroad-travel 
be put within reach of the common people. But 
once it was realised that accidents were comparatively 
rare and investors in railroad ‘stock were rewarded for 
their boldness, opposition died, to give place to a mad 
era q( rmfroadomonw. If all the projec^ railroad 
companies had been able to cany out their proposals, 



iMbich h£ime 
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there would hardly have been an acre in all England 
without its network of “lines.*' 

As a result the jnain oounbry-roads saw less trafB^. 
Many a onoe-popular house of call became a village 
inn with eoiipty stables. Road repairs were neglected, 
and milestones and sign-posts became defaced. 

Meanwhile, traffic in the towns was also being 
transformed. Lighter carriagps were built ; landau, 
brougham, hansom, and that ugly, useful four-wheeler 
were crowding the streets. In 1829, too. a coach- 
builder. George Sbillibeer, astonished Londoners with 
the first omnibus, while more than one inventor 
produced a steam-carriage. Twenty years later, G. F- 
Train, an American adventurer, introduced the tram 
into England. 

Down to the nineties the average townsmaii knew 
little of his countiy's roads. Had he ventured on their 
exploration, he would have found little to admire. 
True, the coming of the bicycle, at first the lofty 
“penny-farthing” and flubsequcntly the more conve- 
nient “safety, ” sent him into the country. But dust 
was a protilem uobtKly attempted to conquer. At the 


beginning of the twentieth century few people would 
have thought that road transport was on the eve of 
its greatest forward step. 

The horseless carriage had come to stay. Speedily it 
turned itself into the rubber-lyred motpr-oar. As the 
engineers produced one improvement after another, 
pioneers again turned tlioir attention to the roads. 
Tarrud wotxl hud l)eoiL tried as a road^urfacc in the 
towns. 

But the country ? lunumerablo experiments were 
iiuade, but the dust showed small inclination to dis- 
appear. And then, almost overnight, it seemed, the 
metHlled road we know today appeared and the motor- 
car entered into serious compciition with the train. 

The first world war showed the need for wider, 
straightor, smoother roads. We had reached the age 
of concrete. The lesson which the old Romans had 
given us was rc-loarnt. Great by-passes were designed, 
along which the heaviest lorries could travol without 
causing damage, and today Britain might boast, if she 
chose to, of some of the fiuo.st highroads and a^^suredly 
the best bye-roads in the world. 
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HEINRICH HEINE 

The Poet and the Rebel 

By Dr, ANITA KASIIYAP 


Heinrich Heiink, the groat German lyrist, whose works 
were furhidden in Germany during the 12 years of Naau 
rule, has become very popular again in Europe to-day. 

Bom in Dusscldorf in 1791, he is a true representative 
of the era of romanticism which dates roughly from the 
Battle of Waterloo till the middle thirties of the 19ih 
century. Aftei Napoleon had been banished, reaction set 
in in the whole of Europe and especially in Germany. The 
German princes started a reactionary policy with the 
aim of suppressing all democratic tendencies. 

The literary spirit of that time was opposed to what 
we call to-day realism. The men of poetic impulse found 
their inspiration in the far away past, in distant lands, 
in the realm of the supernatural. The present was felt 
to be vulgar and depressing, poetry therefore was not to 
be an expression of the time but u relief and a flight 
from reality. The German poets of that time were 
escapists— though the word did not yet exist. 

. Heine, the most popular among them, on whose 
shdulder, as Matthew Arnold puts it, “the largest, part of 
Goethe's mantle fell ” was different from them. He was 
a romantic poet alright as far as his emotions were con- 
cerned but intellectually he was a rationalist and an 
intelligent and sharp critic. Whereas the other poets of 
this period do not reveal any discontent with life or 
revolt against established ideas in their verses, Heine 
was a true heir of the revolution. His life and a good 
port of his wqfk show him as a fighter against reaction, 


against narrowness and stupidity. His famous Travel- 
pictures show not .only ummiial wit hut an unheard-of 
audacity with which he attacks the bigwigs and solem- 
nities of his time and pokes fun at German parochiality and 
prejudice. Nothing so wicked and at the same time so 
amuring liad been written before in the German language. 

It is astonishing how Heine, a hundred years ago. 
foresaw the ultimale results of that reactionary niilitaris- 
tii: fanutisin which made Germany the curse^ of Europe. 
One of the passages in tiie. first volume of his Literary 
History written in 1834 reads like a prediction of the 
unti-rutioiialistic paganism and the war-mad megalo- 
mania of Ilith r'b Ki'icli. For instance, the following lines: 

‘"The pliilusupher of iiuturc will be lenible. because 
he will appear in alliance with the primitive powers 
of Nature, able to evoke the demouia'::^ energies of old 
Germanic Pantheisin— doing which ther! will awake in 
him that battle-madness which wc im i among the 
ancient teutonic races, who fought neitliev to kill nor 
conquer but for the very love of fighting itself. It is 
the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat miti- 
gated that brutal German ''gaudium certaminis** or joy 
in battle, but it could not destroy it. And should that 
subduing talisman, tJie Crotis, break, then will come 
crashing and roaring forth the wild madness of the old 
champions, the insane Barserker rago of which the 
Northern poets say and sing. That talisman is brittle 
and the day will come when it will pitifully break.'* 

No wonder that the reactionary Government of the 
Geiman Bund did not like Heine, especially after he had 



, ; oj the greet F^reoi^ Lile Wciime ^jlieseMy 

dffieiilt ibr Hmiie te G^grpuieT. ^^en in UNM tl)e ne^re 
«f the July vevDlii^ ii^ the of Pjins ft&obec|vMa> 

, he hailed )jt . 41 ^ begmuing of a new era of free^zn 
. aad hi IfiSi he finally aaid fiirowell to hii - faiUerlaud to 
. M to Fwiiice. 

f f' The firet few-yeara lhcre were the happiest in his life. 

. was at once acknowledged by the literary elite of 
l^ftoce and lived for the first lime in a congenial almos 
ttoere* Ho earned his living for some time as cr>rrespuii- 
.; dnnt of Gorman newspapers. In 1839, however, the 

* Government of . the Gennan Bund forbade the publication 
, of any wridngs by the members of tlie **Yoiing Germany’* 

' party and the name of Heine was the first on the list. As 
HetoeV soureea of income were greatly curtailed by this 
measure, Ae French Government, realising tliat a man of 
, ' genius had found refuge in its capital, granted him a 
' small annua] sqppori from a fund “for tlic benefit of 
political rufugcck*' In 1841 Heine married a French- 
woman. A tow years later the first attacks of the trnible 
Spinal disease appeared, which forced him for eiglit years— 
till his dead] in 1856 on liis ^’mattress grave** as he has 
called it. He bore the years of suffering with great for- 
titude and whh his nevei -failing sciiw' of humour and . 
irony. Having read all the hooks whJcii dealt with his 
malady he said once: 

“This reading will qiinlify me to give lectures 
in heaven on the ignorance of docturs on eartii about 
diseases of (he spinal marrow'* 


llif# 'iii top poems ' haye ^ by 

Sdl^ubtot, Sohumatm, Mendelsohn aii4 other famous conh 
pdsets and have become jM^pfular songs which wete sung 
all over. Gta^any, not only in oonoert halls, but to idbools 
and colleges, in homes and on the streets, by the farmers 
on the fields and tiie shippers on the rivers. **00 the 
Wings of Song,** ’The iWee Grenadiers'^ and 'The 
Loreley** ore the best known among them. German mothers 
sang these songs to their children often not knowing who 
the author of these simple and beailtiful verses was, whoso 
words were so familiar to them. Heine had reached the 
highest place a po^t can reach: his poems had become 
part of the nation’s heritage. 

Hiis was particularly the case with the ^^Loreley*^ 
song which every child knew. It is the story of the fair 
enchantress who sits on the roc^ at the Rhine combing 
her golden hair and who sings so lovely that the boats^ 
man who gaaes at her, does not heed the waves and finds 
1iis death in tlie river, if you went on the Qlitoe by boat 
or steamer, the music on board ^be it an orcheslru or 
single conccrtina--wou1(l start playing this song as soon 
as the Loreley Rock came in sight and everybody would 
join in the song and feel his heart stirred by the simple 
lw*auliful rhymes which express so perfectly and with true 
sentiment the atmosphere of an evening on the Rhine. 

For more than a hundred years Heine was ackuow- 
hdged as the most popular and with the exception of 
Goethe as the gzeatest German lyrical poet. Tlien came 
Hitler and the dark ages dawned over Germany. One 


Thew yesrs of .iiftering wliioh left his iriicUcct clew 

Md TivacioUB iw wer brongJit forth the bwt in hi. nature. "» ''“8e "f *11 

' Hi. genius grew mote end more spiritual. Tlie Iwics of “undesirable” liicrulure, which was forbidden in 

Ua last boohs Romanzero and Utest Fw:mx surpass in Germany. Heine’s works were burnt together with those of 
sincerity ennhiup he had written before. *^“1 *"‘1 I"™"! anJ.l’rousi 

Though the prose writings of Heine moke a most “”‘1 Mann, with H, G. Wells and Jack London 

inipiriog reading even to-day, berause of the clewness of *"'! Sincl«ir *•«« tens of thousands of other books 

their nnalyiua and the accuracy of their foresight, it is' *‘!*^“** ‘I** «'*« l^l^twios 

only as a rumantlc puct that Heine lias become so very Gwbbcls bidding. 

popular all over the world and his fame rcsls mainly on reawns for burning Heine e works, 

hia Book of Son4f!t which is a rit-h treasure of poetry. Here 1*®. .I’*'* 1*®" * Professing the QirisUan 

we find an abundant vwiety of subject and style, a great ®**1 1*® I***! 1’*®’* * fighter for freedom and 

depth of feeling, often mired with a subtile sense ^f Hlf*!!®®- AU over. Germany monuments and statues of 

irony and an art of eapression uupaftllclod in German H®*"® ^®® l»«ts and pictures removed from 

lUeratuie so fw. Like the other poeu of the llomaniic Universities and pnblic plauea. ilU works 

en. Heine had learnt from Goeihe, that the greatest '»«« ™ ‘® ^ menUoned. German atudenu were 

poetic effects can be produced by the simplest of means. 1*® taught what one of the greatest Gennan 

Here is an example which also io its English u-anslation "»"'!» •>“‘1 P®®“ *» *1“®!“* 

baa kept ita obann: lifetime had been forced to live outside Germany, was 

driven odt again. 


E'en aa -a lovely flower 
So faif, so pure thou an, 

T gue on thee and sadness 
Col^; stealing o'er my htoit. 
My hands 1 tain hpd folded 
tlpo^ thy aoft, brown hair 


He has come back now, becauOh Europe is free. Not 
yet free from want and fear, but at least free to enjoy 
again those treasures of her culture whidi Hitler tried 
to destroy and of which the poetry of H^nrich Heine is 
ont^ of hs most precious fiowers. 
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PiUKAESB coBBotes tht! coBct'pt af motioD. The theory 
of progress expjains the proueaa of change, evolution 
Of invohitioB, through gradual movements, upwards or 
downwards. Tlie course of change moves from one 
point to another either in a stwijdit line, in a circular 
or spiral way. It appears in succeflaions or series as 
a flux of connected or disconnected fragments, as 
flowing cufi'cnt of a rivc?r or as changing fiunu* of a 
candle or as a flying patch of clouds. It emerges as 
■a substance or as a quality totally new in form, or 
repeats and represents the past in the garb of the 
present. 

The wheel of piogress rotates from the bcginnmg- 
less past and will continue to do so througli the end- 
less eternity. There is no crying halt to the* march 
of progress. There is no rest in this ever-recurring 
rotation until it fulfils its mission, until it comw 
back to its casual sUte. Even this vast universe in 
which we Jh'e, ino\e and have our being, has been 
shaped out through the gradual process of evolution. 
As regurdii the gradual sliaping out of this universe 
i^wami Abhedaruinda mentions: 

“The basic materia) of the world goes throujd* 
various phases of transformations, such as liquid, 
gaseous and solid before a planet or a cosmic body 
becomios inbabitate, either ior vegetables or animaw. 
A large mass of the vegetable substance, or what- 
ever it may be called, passes through the apseous 
^tate, liquid state, solid slate, us it is cooled, it 
becomes the home of various planets and aiiumds o| 
different kinds. This process may take uullions o\ 
years and then, in course of time, the solid body 
begin.s to dissolve and gradually evolves into its 
■original nebulous material, or ethereal substance. 
Ascending through the process of evolution, matter 
gradually passes from one foruv lo am^Lluir until 
organic life is possible.*’^ , . xt ^ 

The process of progress may be called Nature o* 

Prakriti though practically it forms the category of 
Nature as a whole. The function of Nature is to weave 
eternally the net of events of matter and spirit. But 
its historiical development is the record of the annals 
of living beings: their races, their cultures, thmr 
societies, their births and deaths, ups and downs, and 
thus it makes a history of the world in its organic 
wholensML 

Synamicism belongs, in leality, to the ver>' stun 
of Nature, It may be called an evolving practical 
liistory tiiat ' knows devrtopment in a dialectical pro- 
cess. Well has it been said' by Sir Brajendra- 
nath Seal, the greatest Indian savant, that the 
historioal dialectical change does not know the stamp 
of finality on ahy particular stage in its way 
development, but is' left to follow freely its own 
course.* But it is a- fact that an evolution is alwayi 

1. Cf. AUuDdsMida: AttUud^ 0 / rmUnU Tomtfds 

p, 108. 

a Cf. Fr 0 f.^. N. Seal: /Veer Suafa im CriticUm (1901), 9 * 


pAiteded by an involution, growth is alwagg 
by decay, and the repeated ocettrrenees of the two-, 
opposites create a cycle in the bosom of 
Some say that this series of oimse and conso^' 
quesice is the prime factor in the process ofj* 
progi'e*. They nnke un eternal, progression Of 
marching with an ever-recurring •drcle that rotate# 
and does not know how to stop. But this cannot 
be possible. 1 l may bi* a fact in the world of 
imegination and fancy, but in the pragmatic field of 
experience, tiiis <icems to be an impossibility. Because 
what has a beginning, has also an end. The initial is 
ioJtowed by the final. When a .I)aU rofis it begins 
its start from a point and marches forward until 
it reaches the terminus. Eveiy movement pro« 
coeds with a motive behind it, it can never be blind 
and aimless. It cannot run or rotate eternally without 
any ultimate aim or goal. Every progressioii bati^ 
therefore, a beginning and an end, and it moves 
gradually towards a goal as its .finality* 

Pjogreas or development can generally be divided 
into lwr> main heads: (1) It appears without produce 
ing any qiiuliiativc and quantitative Changes, and (2) 
it appears as an emergent evolution of a different 
new element with qualitative imd quantitative changes. 
Tlie former is called iodriaha-pannama and the latter, 
mmdmha-^nnuma in Indian philosophy. In aadrkha^ 
parlnama the change goes with repeated forms without 
disturbing the primal quality and quantity, whereas 
in vui^riahfi-jHmnaitm the change appears In a quite 
ngw form. Kanada, the author ^ the Vais/iestko 
pliilOBophy, Gautama, the exponent of the Npopn 
philosophy and the Tantrikas in the East, and Llyod 
Morgan, S. Alexander, Marx, Engels and others iu 
the Wr-t, are the cxjwnents of viaadriahO'-pariiutma. 
Kapila, the author of the Samkhya , philosophy and 
tin* Vedantists in the East, and Beigson, Croce, 
Gentile, Clifford and others in the West, main- 
tain the theory of aadrisha-parinama. Hhc Greek 
phifosophers Empeducles and Heraclitus believed 
in the theory of yfutadrisha-panfiama, whereas the 
Ionian^, Plato and Aristotle maintained the tiieory 
of md liiha^ftarimma. Empedocles put. forward the , 
tlieoiy' that the existing universe vame into being 
through the gradual process of evolution. Hera-i 
ditus said that none can take bath twice in the same 
ri\'fr, and so the world-appearance ii a ''cou* ' 
tiuual and all-pervading change.'* Plato like lonians 
believed the progress to be' constant oir continue 
oils. He maintained that world of nature 
such is process, growth, change'. It is a spontaneous 
movement. It moves by itself and it is- a self-causing 
and self-existing process. Aristotle called thia pro- 
gress a movement as a process or a development, and 
not an evolution. Because "for. Aristotle the kinds of 
change and of structure", says Prof. CoHiugwood» 
"exhibited in the world of nature from jin ateiuil 
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repertorjr and the items in the repeijtoijr eie telaUrf 
logically, not temporally^ among thmsebres.*** 

It hes been mentioned that the NyayoA^oidheHka 
schools are the upholders of utsadris/ia-pannama. And 
defence of their theoiy they say that when milk is 
changed into curd, the latter becomes entirely a new 
substance wi^ its new characteristic ingredients. But 
the Samkhya-V^dania schools refute tho arguments 
of the Nyaya-Vaiaheitika schools in favour of 
its theoty of aadrishn^pannama. I'hey say that 
though different kinds of ornaments are made up 
of gold, yet the gold-element remains the constant 
factor in the midst of all changes in its forms. The 
theory of visftdriitha-parinama is also known a?* the 
production theory or pdnmmavada that reducech 
to the doctrine of dualism, and mdmhn^parimimn is 
known as the theory of superiiU'position oi* vixHiHnmda 
redu cable to tho doctrine of monism or non-dualism. 

U 

Well has it been said by Prof. Joad that 

The progrewa wliit'h ‘*wc kii' u u* ovolution 
advances by increasing the siso, not of the cell or 
of the individual, but of the unit of organization, 
Evolution, in fact, is a process by which ever more 
numerous and divcreie units are integrated into ever 
richer and more comjtreheUHive wholes.*’* 

It has already been said that progress or develop- 
ment cannot be an aimless marching. It moves to 
reach a definite end or destination. The human life 
is also meaningful and purposiie. A purpose implies 
an inclination to reach a definite goal and that is 
realized in the way of progress. Life *’is conceived 
initially as a mere blind thirst uf impulsion, a 
lo-fiue as Schopenhauer calk its eocprsMuig itself 
in a never-ending stream of impulses and de- 
sire's.'*’ In fact, the iJra of purposi venoms emerges 
**a8 one of the qualities that life acquiree in the 
process, of its own evolution” and the height of 
hope and aspiration flash on the mental horizon as 
it discovers the path to further upward progress. 
Those rays of hope and aspirations are the l^hopen- 
hauer s ‘‘first dim light of dawn” that shares ’’the 
name of sunlight with the rays of full midday”. Swami 
Abhedananda also says that in the process of gradual 
evolution in man’s life there must be “auine dcfmit(> 
purpose at ouch step; it does not evolve blindly os 
some think, but gain some definite object to fulfil the 
desire that has existed potentially in that particle of 
life from bcginningless past.”* 

Pavery thing in this world represents, as it were, a 
stage in progress or development. The concept of 
i)rogress presupposes the idea of growth. For 
example, u man has developed from an amoeba that 

S. U. Prol. E. G. Colllacwood THm Idta fiMmn (1MS)» 
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is a compvnipd of the protoplasms of homogeneous 
eharac^ A man is sinqijly an organism, that evolves 
or develops gradually from the lower to the higher 
stages, liiia growth from* the lorwer to the higher 
structure, or from 'the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, is nothing but an ever-increasing complexity 
and diversity in the character of the actions that take 
place in the process of evolution. Or it can be said 
that evolution “not only exhibits a constant process 
of differentiation and a constant increase in the diver- 
sity of parts and organs, but there goes along with 
this what migliL be called a ji^ocess of unification 
whereby the parts are brought into ever closer and 
more essential relation to one another.”^ So an evolu- 
tion does not only mean a mere assemblege of 
component parts in the structure, but also ”a real 
and orgjinie wliolt ”, and that is formed by the gradual 
process of progress or development with uecessary 
adjustment and readjustment according to the varying 
situations in the life-process. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says that 

“There is rotil temptatinn. genuine struggle 
involved in i‘\cry transcendence of the natural 
man. * * This transcendence is a phenomenon 
common to all progress. From the pursuit of ita 
pro^ by the amoeba to the spiritual struggles uf 
Die striving soul, we have a cfinLinnuusdy graded 
series of purposive efforts 
lie argues further 

A man “is never .satisfied with mere acceptance 
or adjustment. There is an urge in the breast that 
makes him go forward aud u]>ward. The ultimate 
aim of life is not simply to maintain bul id elevate 
I he plane. The individual desires to live more and 
still more and surpass himtielf iu order to reach 
identiludc of living.”" 

Truly speaking, hunger is life as it is the chief 
factor in the struggle for existence. Swami Abheda- 
nanda says that satisfaction is death and dis- 
satisfaction is life. He means to say that when 
the word satisjaction is used in a very high sense 
it denotes perfection or the achievement of the 
highest good. But, found in the ordinary UMge^ 
it signifies a suicidical halt in the way of aspiration, 
in a life, and that means the fulfilment (jf all the 
further desires. Ordinarily such satisfaction of desires 
kills the spur to further advance. Viewed in Ibis' 
light, satisfaction carries with it tho germs of death,, 
vtissatisfaction serves as the driving impulse to pro- 
gress whoso course is finished with the attainment of 
rnokaha or the highest apperception of the Absolute. 

All progress, says Prof, ^dhakr^nan, is due to 
rebels. Rebellious attitude is the logical outcome of 
one’s do<n<--^('ated discontent. Discontent in its turn give* 
momentum to life and its activities. Bo adventure iu 
the form of creative activity is neoewy in ev«T 
human life as it promises the genuine seemity 
of bringing immortal perfection to mortal man,u 
Inactivity in higher life is adorable, because it 

Vli« 
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the self-rosi^.iaticu to the cosmic wiii. Bir 
inactivity in ordinary life meana idJ^ne^Ki tliat ind'dges 
the mind and body to sink ii the dark grave of 
despair and pitiable loss. Activity' brings with it the 
inspiration and enthusiasm in every sphere of life. 
Activity brings in return a purpodve and meaningful 
progress that bestows the blessings of permanent free- 
dom. 

“Mere ac(;eptance without adventure^ mere ad- 
justment without alteration* Prof. Radha- 

krishnan, “may mean perfectiou of a kind, peace 
of a son, but it is not the perfection of a liunpin 
being or the peace of a spiritual nature.*''" 

Peace of the blessed spiritual nature breatlios the 
holy atmosphere of serene calmness that leads to God- 
realisation. Qod-rcaliiatiou is the final goal ot all 
human progress. Man aloue enjoys the peaceful bliss 
of Immortality. Man “alone has the sure. 3 t con- 
quest on tile coutiict between what he is and what 
he cau be. He is distinguished from other creatures 
by his seeking after a rule of life, a principle of 
progress.** Again it should be remembered that the 
epithet “man is choicest son of God" does not mean 
that man of all kinds or man of all grades will achiexe 
tho bliss ut Imiiiorluiity, but it .signifies that ho i-^ 
only clioaeii to grl perlVciion, who rises on the crc.-l 
of progress, who li.i.s tiiiiNlied Ills toilaome journey of 
tljF‘ dcfeui'iil aorlil, ainl wIim is willing to correct his 
'*rror or fal^o knowh dirf ihai chuiiis him and deludes 
Jiim in the world of change. 

The world of endless hecoriiing cannot ataiul as 
stable. ll is ever dyiiaiiiic. lb is uu ever-changing 
•etuality like a flux or a flowing fl.imo. It errutes the 
nreseui, past and future.*' It marches onward through 
u.i passing ^.ihuses and thus makes an eternal chum of 
changes. Change is its life, and change constitutes 
h'i stuff. So, witli the changes eternal, the world 
evolves with its races, peoples, cultures, societies, 
I'lvilizatioDs, philosophies, religions, arts, and litera- 
tures that build a history of the world. The German 
sociologist-pliilosopher Speugler's remarkable hypo- 
thesis lends also the similar conclusion. Spengler'a 
thesis submits that 

“Haces and cultures are units which iiudergc 
a rhythmically ordered sequence of birth, growLli, 
decline, and decay *. In the past, perhap;^. 
regional civilizations succeeded unu another or 
passed through the stages of infancy, youth, matu- 
rity and old age, and when they decayed, they left 
their inheritance to the younger ones which sprang 
•up alter tbem.**'^ 

' Impulse to progress lies at the very heart of 
creation. It is the vital force in the cosmic order. 
From the amoeba to man there are innumerable 
changes and developments, and through theui; the 

10. Cf. Prof. Rtdhiikrliluiaa. 

11. OmnUd Spongier definoo prevent, peat end future thua : *The 
powiblo !■ ealled the Puturt end eotueliied the Peel. The eetuelleinf 
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Imman society with iis immense wealth and beauty 
marches onward, towards its ideal penection. The 
human i^odety is not a steol-framed rill that can 
defy growth or expansion. It has un adventurous 
histoiy of (M'ogressive events and incidents. It is 
mobile and ever-sliifting. 11 marches with its aims 
and objects. Its present merges into tne depth of 
the imsL and the fntiiro appears in the hollow of 
the past. Tile cycle of present, past and future builds 
;iie I’mnieijAe Klructure of eternity. The dynaifio 
dance of Nataraja goes on all the time without cossa- 
(iou. Everything in this world will pass, nothing will 
remain as static except the immutable transcendent 
Reality. This present civilization and culture delude 
us with their pseudo-permanency, will also be 
merged into a newly shaping future, and that 
tiituro one.i) will reappear in a new aspect. The pro- 
grofiM thus moves with its phases upward and down- 
ward upon the breast of the undying Time or Maha- 
kala. To describe this ceaseless change of the world 
in tho woids of Prof. Radhakrishnan: 

. **The world is casting off its old garments. 
Standards, aims, and institutions which are gradual- 
ly accepted even a generation ago, are now 
chiillengid and changing. Old motives are weaken- 
ing and nr;w forces are springing up. Anyone who 
hOf* an insight into the mind of the age, is vividly 
fon-cioiH of iis re!<tie6!<nf‘''S und uncertainty, its 
flussrtlisfaclioD with the existing economic and 
social conditions :ind its yearnings for the new 
order whicli is not yet realized.**** 

I'lio changing or siafling phase is thus the nature 
and stuff ui progress. All progress involves the com- 
plexity of potenliality aud actuality, and potentiality, 
sayh Proi. C'ollingwood, the i^cat of a nexus W 
virtue of which it it> forcing its way towards actuality.'* 
Tins ;iciualiiv !•> anoliuT foini of the evolutionary 
progic^i?. Aldous IluxUy also, raises the question; 
wheihir thus evolutionaiy progress can be regarded 
as genuine. He says that “lower forms of life posits 
more or less unchanged; but among the higher forms 
there has been a definite trend towards greater.*' So 
he admits that the evolutionary progress can be 
divided into two heads : “general, all-round progress 
end onc-sided progross in a particular direction.** The 
last one leads, he says, ''to specialisation, and the first 
cue being ono-sided makes it impossible for itself to 
achieve generalized form.**'* 

Bui whatever may be the phases and volumes cd' 
progress, It is an undeniable fact that p.^^ogress always 
expri;:;-es the idea of change. This change is conscious 
and continuous and it knows the finality as its end. It 
moves towards eternity with an impatient longing 
aud urge to complete and not to continue its march- 
ing all through the ages. It will reach its goal where 
tlicic will be DO murcliing, no change and no concept 
of dynamicity. Then it completes its journey in the 
filial analysis of perfection which is the permanent 
solace and peace. 

13. Ibid, p. 7. 

14. Cf. Alijoua Hwiley. Ends end Meena (1946), pp. SSS'lSa 



INMANS LABOUR AT TBE CROSS-ROADS 
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The most disturbiDg features of pust-freedorn life in. 
India are Continued labour unrest and iucrcasina prices 
of necessities. Our statesmen, public men and press 
are alive to the problem, and are trying to ameliorate 
the condition of our labourers ; but still tli^y go on 
on strikes ; industrial disputes are of daily occurrence- 
TBe number of working days lost in the last few years 
is as follows : 

Year No. oj working daya lost 

1980 40,92,795 

194] 30,30,503 

' 1943 23,42,289 

1945 40,54,499 

1946 1,29,17,762 

1947 1,65,44,606 

Are they genuine eapresKiuiis of llitur grievances 7 

Or are they being Jed by some foreign-controllcd 
forces of evil out to embarntss our infant Stale. 

The Central Government is putting more and' more 
emphasis on the industrial development and production 
of wealth with the motto “Produce, or Perish.” They 
are tackling and they are out to tackle Sir William 
Beveridge’s “five evil Giants affecting Labour,” Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Unemployment, Apart 
from the udminiEtrativc actions, and changes in rules, 
the legislative output in regard to labour is enormous. 
To give a statistical idea, between 186S, when the 
Queen assumed the direct Governineut of India, and 
the beginning of tht' Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
in 1921, there were eight central legislations affecting 
labour, between 1921 and 1937 there were 37 such Acts, 
eince 1937 there were, up to the end of 1947, 41 such 
Acts ; this year thuy have already piissc?d 7 or 8 Acis. 

Since the new set-up on the 2nd September, 1946, 
when Pandit Jawuhaiial Nehru was appointed the 
Vice-President of thf' • Governor-Oenerars Executive 
Council, the Lubour DeparLinenl, or Labour Ministry, 
under Sri Jagjivan Ram has drawn up a five-year 
programme of legislative and administrative moas=ures 
to be undertaken by the Central Government for the 
•mudioraliou of Inbotir eunditiona in India. The pro- 
gramme is not a mere executive fiat, it was discussed 
and approved of at conferences with Provincial Labour 
Ministers, States* Ministers, and of representatives of 
employers* and workers* organisations. It was formu- 
lated to remove the chief defects or grievances revealed 
by the investigations of the Royal Commission of 
Labour, generally known as the Wliitley Commission, 
in 1931, and tlir Labour Investigation Committee 
(Rcge Committee) in 1946. 

The programme aims at a uniform to-ordinated 
labour policy for the entir»' country to promote social 
security and industrial peace, rnsuri fair wages snd 
satisfactory conditions of work. It embraces not only 
workers in organised industries but also workers in 
agriculture, commercial undertaking and unorganised 


industri<*H. In enacting legislative measures for giving 
effect t .0 the programme, effort will be made ta 
implement the Interaational Labour Convention. 
Tripartite Industrial committees on the model of the 
l.L.O. — ^the International Labour Organisation'-are 
going to be set up in Coal, Plantation, Jute, Cotton. 
It^xtiles and Engineering industries. The programme 
prQvidfis for the creation of a .labour Bureau for 
collection and maintenance of statistics relative, to cost 
of living and labour statistics. It has already been 
set up. Of the 13-point legislative programtoie, 6 have 
already been enacted. Of course, it would require some 
more lime to put it in force effectively. 

I seek to demonstrate below how this increase ia 
pay lias not beeu wholly beneficial, where oulpul is 
concerned. 


Absenteeism is increasing. The following data 
.speak ior themselves ; 



IN-'rcentage of 

Absenteeism 

in— 


1939 

1943 

1944 

(’otton Mills— 

Bombay 

10*5 

10-8 

11-4 

Ahmedabad 

3-3 

4*8 

5-7 

Sholapur 

10-8 

14*7 

15*4 

Miidiira 

10 * 1 

IM 

13*6 

Railways— 

Bengal 

51 

6-2 


Oil.^ 

Assam 

0-7 

3-0 

40 

The loss due 

to absenteeism 

is two-fold, first j 


iheiv IS a distinct loss to workers, because the 
irreguITinly in fittendanc'c reduce.*! their income, even 
w’hcr<‘ “no work no pay” rule is> not endorsed bJit only 
half-pay is given. The lo.ss to employers is ^tilV 
greater, as both discipline and efficiency suffer. 
Either an additional complement of men has to be 
unuintaiued throughout the year to meet this emer- 
gency ; or the industries! liave lo depend solely 
workers who present them-sclves at the gates of the 
mills ill search of onijiloyment, and who are normally 
agricultural labourer and arc not up to the mark. 

'Pile maintt.'iiunce of an extra complement of 
workers leads to serious complications and evils. In 
particular, it provides a justification to the employer 
lo provide sufficiunt work to the substitute-workers, 
and has been happening, for example, in some 
indirMries, not only cotton textiles and jute. The 
management have to ^'play off** workers and force some 
of them to take “compulsory leave.” This is resented 
by the workers’ organisations and trade unions, which 
to some extent think legitimately and JuiUy that the 
“compulsory leave” is only one (method on the part of 
rmployors to maintain *a second line of defence* in the 
event of strikes and lock-outs. On the other hand, it is 
rppre.senled by the employers that they had no option 
but to “play off** workers, in view of the serioua 
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dogreo of abKO^tGeism among them and as they rannot 
always antieipate their precise requirements of labour 
from day to day in certain departments, r.flr., reeling 
and winding departments. 

The causes of absenteeism in West Bengal for 
January and February, 1948, have been analyfled. and 
they are : 

Ppreentage. of abMonteoitm Hue to - 



Total 

SicknoM or 

Leavo other 

Social or 

Other 



aocidout 

than holiday* 

raligioita 

cauiio* 

January 

9*26 

2-.50 

4-10 

0-46 

2-11 

February 

10-02 

2-39 

4-58 

0-70 

2-35 


. 'J'hus of the total absenteeiam, more than half is 
due to what one is tempted to call “preventible 
causes.” Because the labourer earns so much pri week, 
he does not care to attend to his work. To him. the 
increased pay affords opjiortimity not for leisure, but 
for idleness. Next lot us consider the pad! ion in the 
H;iilwa3's. The importance of the railway in ti»e life of 
the coimti'y cannot be ovor-emphasised. The railway 
is the lifeline of the countTj*, carrying as it does foo<I. 
fuel, cloth and other essentials of life. If the railway 
'‘(oj)ped working, the vital industries wouhi come to « 
si and still ; in fact, the very existence of the country 
will b(; at stake. 

Today the railway is the largest nationalised 
industry in tlie country. Witli the attainment of inde- 
l>ondence, tlie railwayman must consider himself as a 
national worker if free lndia^‘i dream of progucass is to 
taj translated into reality. The prosperity of the couu- 
by depends on the efficient working of the rwlway. 

A heavy responsibility, therefore, lesls on » 
railwayman. It must be realised that he is no longtir 
serving an alien Government which is apathetic to 
lii'tn. Any slackening in efficiency on his part would 
inevitably be of great detriment to the cause of free 
India. 

Much has recently been heard of the railwayiueu’s 
grievances and there have even been occasional 
threats of strike? iinhiss the railway men’s ^'demands” 
are mot. It is necessars’’ to examine and understand 
hoAv far these demands are just and, what is more 
inijiortant, to what extent the national exchequer «an 
bear the expenses. 

The recommendations of the Pay Coinimi?sion 
liave effected considerable improvement in the structure 
of wages and allowances of the railway men. The recent 
Rajadhyaksha Award, which has been accepted by the 
Government, is a special concession to the railway 
worker. With these and various other concessions and 
amenities which railwaymen enjoy a very heavy 
burden has been put on the railway’s budget. The 
economy of the country cannot bear any mor.-i .‘^t.raiu 
on the wages and concession bill of the staff jmless 
there is a substantial increase in productivity. In 
certain circles, wage bill of the railway’s is regarded 
as being exorbitant and there have been suggestions 
that this should be reduced. It is to be noted that 


94 per cent of the total wage bill for all railways 
represents the wages of all non-guaettwl staff in 
Class III and Class IV. 

T/et us examine the figure.? avaialble from- the twa 
railway headquarters in Calcutta, namely, Eist 
Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

On the E. 1. Railway although the average c;i»ruing 
per staff fell from lis. 2,482 in 1945-46 to Rs. 1,885 in 
1046-47, the average expenditure jier staff increased 
from Rs. 505 iu the pre-war year 1938-39 to Ra. 661 
in ilip post-w.ir year 1946-47. Similarly on the B. N. 
Railway, the expenditure per staff increased 

from Rs. 519 in the pre-war year 1938-39 to Rs. 773 in 
11)0 pa?t-wai‘ year 1946-47, in sj)ito of the drop iii the 
average earning per staff from Rs. 2,200 in 1945-46 tcv 
Rs. 1,972 in 1946-47. It will thus be seen that there 
ha? been a progressive increa.se in the average cx- 
liendiiiire per filaff on both the railways. This is, 
liowevnr, pxclii.s*iv(' of the average expenditure per staff 
on account of grainshop concessions and Pay Comnii.'- 
sion Awiivd, and various nuienitioH and .staff welfare 
activities. 

The expeiidiiiire incurred in the case of inferior 
and dail.v rated and the workshop staff is specially 
nolPiNorihy. 'I'he average expendilir.f* for unskilled 
labour increased from Rs. 11 in the pre-war year 
1938-39 to us itnuch as Rs. 67 in the post-war year 
1947-48 ; that of .semi-skilled labour from Rs. 12 to- 
Hr«. 72 ; and that of the skilled labour from Rs. 13 to 
Rs. 92 taking into consideration the Pay Commission 
M’iiles us well as the grainshop concessions. 

On the E. I. Railway, the average expendilurc 
iwr head under the category of inferior and daily 
r.ate(i staff was Rs. 263 in 1938-30 and progressively 
increased to Rs. 303 in 1046-47, thus registering about 
a 50 per cent increase. On the B. N. Railway, the 
average exi)endil.ure per head was Rs. 275 in 1938-89 
and increased to Rs. 523 in 1946-47, thus showing 
nearly 100 per cent increase. 

The figures wall be substantially higher in 1917-48 
having regard to the fact that the K. I. Railway’s 
expenditure lo iiiijdciUcTil the Pay Commisaon’s 
recomineiidatious has been approximately Rs. 2,62,35,000 
and that of the B, N.- Railway approximately 
Rs. 1,77,00,000. It may be mentioned ihat the Pav 
Commission Recomonendations have benefiled specially 
the lower grade staff. 

From the Railway grainshops it is estimated that 
a railway employee derives benefit, to the extent of 
about Rs. 23 per month by obtaining at a concessional 
rate rationed and non-rationed food-stuffs which arc 
actually purchased by the railway at considerably 
higher prices. In 1047-48, the E. I. Railway incurred a 
lo.ss as high as R**. 7 crorcs and Ihe B. N. Railway a 
Joss as high as Rs. 4 crores. 

The railwaymen, their wives, children, as well as 
their dependent relatives enjoy free railway passeft 
and privilege tickets at one-third of the rail -fare. 
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There has been a progreenve increase in the ex- 
penditure of the railways to provide amenitiee for 
staff. On E. I. Railway, the expenditure increased from 
Rs. 26,47,000 in to Rs. 89,34,000 in 1946-47. On 

ihe B. N. Railway, the amount snrnt in 1988-39 was 
Bs. 20,36,116 and in 1946-47, the expenditure was 
Rs. 64,6] 343. These amenities include such items as 
^quarters for the staff, medical facilities, facilities for 
recreation, health and welfare services, schools and 
•educational help. 

Today our national xnvomment is facrd with 
eorious problems created by the foil in production and 
at the same time with the continuous demands from 
the railwa^mneti. It will be noted, from what has been 
etated above that the Oovornment has not neglected 
the railwaymen, but nevertheless the efficiency of the 
railway has been steadily deteriorating.^ Each railwav- 
TUiin must, Ihereforc, regard ii as his national duty to 


do l‘s very best in buflding this great country into 
the glorbus In/fia of our dreams. 

This inefficiency is serious. Punctuality of trains 
has suffered, though of late there has been a distinct 
improvement. 

The same is the case in coal-mines. The output 
of coal raised per man is decreasing, although the 
wages and amenities are increasing. 

May not the common man ask labour what 
services to the nation at large are they giving for the 
increasing wag^s ? For increased, wages to coal-mine 
labour mcaas ncreased price of coal to the house- 
holder ; increased pay to the railway, increase m 
railway fares and so on. We are entitled to ask op 
behalf of the 95 per cent who form the onlookers, sad 
we do ask-^will the question be answered 7 

* In the Ant lilx nnd e kuf month* of fw, •trikot and hartal* 
bv Railwayman reRultrd in a low of SO par coot of the ontpnt 
MArk>diup» ani of 433000 mandaya. 
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story OF SAKUNTAL4 AND DIJSYANTA IN HUNGARY 

Bt V. K. MATUUR, m.a. 


The story of Sakuntala and Duayanta first told in the 
Mahabharata and then in the Ahhijnan-Sakuntala by 
Kalidasa is one of the most popular stories of Indian 
literature. Being a cliaracteristic product Indian 
genius like the story of Rama and Sita or Nala and 
Damayaiiti, it has endeared itiielf to countless gene- 
rations of our peoi'le ages alter ages. But its popu- 
larity has not been confined to the country of its 
origin. Far far away in the heart of Hungary, the 
land of the romantic g>’p8ies with their songs and 
dances, a vivid echo of tills loveliest of all tales is 
heard. There i.s a popular poem by Mihaly Vorosmar- 
ty founded on an old folk song. It is a talc about the 
youth of Mathias Cor\'Lnus Hunyadi, a king of Hun- 
gaiy' (1468 A.D.). 

*'He goes to the chase and while dashing niter 
the deer in the licurt of u forest he sees a beauti- 
ful young girl wlio is chasing a butterfl>'. He imme- 
diately forgets ilie deer and begins in his lum 
chasing the girl. Just at the moment she gets her 
iiutter^v, siie piit.s tier arm round her and kisses 
her. She leads hiiri into her father’s house not 
knowing he is the king. There he stays sometime 
ftijoying in her company the beauties of the forest. 
But the king cannot tarry longer; matters of state 
hasten his departure. When he takes leave ol 
I he beautiful Llonka he invites her to come 
to Buda (Budapest), tells her and her father 
that they will be welcome at the (‘.ourt ot 
Mathias Hunyadi and he ends by saying that 
whenever they want him they will always find 
him at the court of the King. B^utiful 
l^ionka who has fallen in love with the gay and 
charming hunter urges her father to take her to the 
court of Mathias. They set out on their long jcair- 
, iiey and arrive at the stronghold of Buda. Just thfen 


Mathias comes riding along the street and every- 
body does homage to him. At that moment both 
father and daughter realise that their guo.?t, the 
gay hunter of the forest, is no other than the king. 
The old father leads his fainting daughter away 
und they go back to their quiet forest home with- 
out having been able to see the king. In the autumn 
when the leaves are falling and the birds of passage 
leaving, beautiful Llonka also leaves her horoc and 
is carried to her grave to rest under ihe great trees 
of the forest in which she loved to roam.” — ^From 
H. Tarnaidc Koner's IIuvgaTy. 

The reader will at once perceive ihal the ^tory of 
Sakuntala and the folktale of Llonka are substan- 
tially the suwnc in outline, although, but naturally 
enough, the sad ending is absent from the Indian 
tale. The poem by the Hungarian bard follows more 
the details in Kalidasa’s AhhijnanrSakuvtala than 
the crude outline in the Mahabharata. 

How did this popular tale of India reach Hungary ? 
Perhaps it was taken there by the migrating tribes of 
the gypsies who crossed the borders of India in the 
14th or 15th centuries and spread over many coun- 
tries of Eupopc. To Hungary and Rumania specially, 
these gypsies gave a good deal of their romantic wa^'s 
of life, their songs and dances, picturesque dress and 
language. No wonder that with their ever-moving 
caravans of trotting ponies and slow bullock-carts, 
also went .some of the lovely old folk-traditions of 
India and if such a study were possible, a good many 
elements of our ancient culture will be discovei^ in 
a foreign guise influencing the lives of an alien people 
with whom w'c seem to have had no relations in the 
past. 



THE FUTURE OF Tm INDUN PRESS 


Br V. B. KULKAENl 


AVith the advent qf freedom tlie PresB in India has a 
now iind constructive part to play in her natioind 
affaire. By its sustained and vigorous opposition to 
foreign rule it made histoiy. In the shifting politics of 
the country under British dominion, when the lido of 
nationalism flowed and ebbed, the national pre.ss stood 
out as a towering and massive bulwark, reminding tho 
people of their glorious destiny and urging them on 
towards their cherished goal. The Gandhian movent ui 
of non-violent mass ."Uuggle was based on sound 
j^trategy. The Mahatma, who fell the pulse of the 
people as none else could, did not believe in a conti- 
nuous fight. It was in the nature of things necessary 
that mass movements should have mass backing. And 
when this was not forthcoming, he diverted the nation’s 
energies from politics towards less spectacular social 
and economic activities. 

11 was during thebe periods of political inactivity 
when tlio nation was overcome with a feeling of 
frustration, that the nationalist press played a useful 
pari in galvanising public opinion and in sustaining 
the country’s morale. Its trenchant and unsparing 
assaults on the Government and its ruthless expo^^urc 
of bureaucratic machinations, designed to defeat and 
disrupt the forces of nationalism, gave Lope and 
courage to vacillating patriots and strength and deter- 
mination to those who had pledged themselves to fight 
freedom’s buttle to its successful conclusion But, 
despite devotion to the national cause, the Preas 
had its dilficiillie.s as well a* limitations. 

It IS obvious that it could not luuctiou freely 
under the shadow of repressive laws which a fn eiiru 
bureaucracy made no benes ♦about invoking at the 
slightest provocation. Even temperate criticism was 
condemned and punished .as sedition.^!. 1 have not ke;)b 
a count of the number of securiiies forfeited by the 
Indian newspapers and woeklie-j under the previous 
regime, but I have no doubt that the Govemmeui 
reaped a rich harvot I'rnni thoju. Journals with sniall 
niean.s hud often to clo'>e down and it is a tribute to 
tJie nationalist Proess that it. preferred death with 
honour to any surrender of its cherished phnciples. 
Tliis is one reason w-hy the expansion of newspapers 
in this couniiy has not been so rapid as it r'ould h.ive 
btam under normal conditions. 

. Another, great handicap to the Indiuu Press was 
and ’stil] is the limited reading piiblir*. A large percen- 
tage of our population is illiterate and has no use for 
newspapers which it cannot read. It ia tiue that the 
great upheavals in the world, such as the last war, 
and .the political developments in this country 
stimulated the interest of our people even in the 
countryside. But this interest, however encouraging 
and desirable, hardly affected the position of the 
newspapers. Oqg copy did service to an entire village 
and not infrequently to groups of villages. The village 


school master or some oibei literate person was help* 
lessly looked upon to unravel for his illiterate fellow- 
villagers the mysteries-^f the world through the medium 
of a solitary aewspapei*. These eouditious still persist 
and their cff\::ct on the circulation of newspapers can 
la' oai»i)y imagined. 

Even in urban ureas the scope for Indian language 
papers was most constricted. Here again they wert 
faced with the vToblom of illiteracy, thougli not on so. 
wide a ^cale as in the countryside. Moreover, news- 
papers in English were their most powerful rivals^ 
'fhe Englisli-kiiowing readei's preferred to subscribe 
lo ijHpcrb ill that language. It was not prejudice alone 
which influenced their choice. Well-established English 
dailies gu\ e more and dependable reading matter and 
enjoyed great prestige with the Governments of Hie 
countr 3 ^ The Anglo-Indian Press in particular drew 
the patronage of a considerable section of the English- 
oducated public both for its efficiency and influence. 
There was a belief that whatever appeared in Auglu- 
Indian papers must be true and authoritative. 

The priineucy which the Anglo-Indian Press won in 
llie world of Indian newqiapers was, of course, not 
entirely due to its enormous fiimncial resources or to 
the preferential treatment which it enjoyed under the 
previous regime. Lack of euten^rise and organisational 
ability on our part gave easy success to it. Great 
nationalist dailies, however, soon came into existence 
and acquired the same dominating position as their 
Anglo-Indian rixals through efficient service. Today', 
I’on igii inifM'csls in the new.spaper “industry” arc fast 
i Jiluig awuv and it nniy not be a rash prophesy to say 
that ert long the Prcs'< in India will fully 

“iialionaJised.” 

’Phe language papers, however, derived no substan- 
tial udvantage from the competition among the 
English journals. At any rate, their reading public did 
not increase. Tlu; partialily lor the former remained 
for substantially the same reasons s-ei forth before 
They huxo, however, .a great future if they can raise 
their standards, as many of them have, already done 
Two circumstances favour thcii growiJj. First, it is the 
deidared policy of the Government to reduce the 
influence of English and to fo.stcr the' development ot 
national languagob. None can cavil at Uio proposed 
reform, altliough preidpitate action would be disas- 
trous. Dopsixito the British Govrnimeni’s strenuous 
efforts to inin.sforni English into India’s lingua franca, 
It has failed to permcalie our national life. 

It is not mere prejudice which has militated 
against its progress. A.s a foreign tongue, with its 
fundamentally different idiom and grammar, it cannot 
reach the masses. Even to thv: English-educated olasser 
it is an elusive language which constriots thought and 
lures them into weaving sonorous phrases with negli- 
gible thought content in their composition. Titcre are. 
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of course, uoble exceptions and India's contribution to 
English language and literature is not iiisigmfi''aut. 
But it is a plain fact that English has no great futui*e 
in this country. 1 do not, of course, share the oxtre* 
mist view that it should be banished from our shores 
forthwith. It must remain with us. not as a <menuce 
to our own languages, but as a window on the wide 
world beyond our frontiers. 

I am, therefore, convinced that so long as we du 
not choose to sink into parochial illiberalism, there 
will remain, at least for a long time, a real need for 
English language papers in this country. But their 
influence will be less decisive and even their circula- 
tion, never too large, may suflpr considerably. This is 
an inevitable development. With the progres.s oi 
education the demand for language papers will in- 
crease. No paper in India has, 1 believe, exceeded the 
one lakh mark in circulation. This position is likely 
to be reversed with the coming up of a generation of 
educated -men and women, large in numbers and with 
« keen appetite for news about the happenings iu their 
own coutry and in foreign lands. The development of 
newspapers iu India is thus bound up with the speed 
with which the education . policy is implemented. 

The second reason why 1 envisage a bright future 
for language papers is that there has been a general 
improvement in the purchasing power of our people. 

It is true that their present prosperity is artificial and 
that when depression comes, as it is bound to come 
sooner, or later, the clock is likely to be put back. But 
against this development there is the assurance that 
the fruition of the various reconstniction plans may 
achieve for the country a stable and balanced economy 
conducive to the prosperity of the masses. If, as a 
result of these measures, there is an appreciable rise in 
the per capita income, it is possible that newspapers 
will form an indispensable item in the budget of every 
household. 1 do not know whether 1 am counting the 
eggs before they are hatched, but the rosy picture 1 
have painted here can be- transformed into reality if 
the Governments an; earnest about putting into cfft'ct 
their educational, industrial and agricultural schemes. 

It is on this hypothesis that language papers 
should, 1 suggest, make plans for the future. I do not 
think that their present standards are high enough, 
but it would be wrong to emphasise their short- 
comings by ignoring their handicaps. Maii^* of them 
have no sound financial resourccsji and no newspaper 
can be run efficiently on the basis of make-shifts. 
Secondly, English is the medium of all news agencies 
and other news services. A newspaper office is like a 
crowded railway station when the train is about to 
Steam off. It has to work at a break-neck speed. Hur- 
ried translations of news serNcd iu English must 
necessarily suffer in quality aud not infrequently even 
in acctjraey. 

Moreover, our languages are in a slate of stagna- 
tion. At a time when they could grow, adapting and 
adjusting themselves to the manifold needs of a 
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modern civilised society, the hegemony of English 
relegated them to the background. How difficult is the 
problem of adjustment is borne out by the slow pro- 
gress registered by the Osmania University in trans- 
forming Urdu into a modem language. So long as this 
hanfficap remains, I cannot envisage a high degree of 
efficiency in our language papers. It has sometimes 
orciirrrd to me thaf prosperous newspapers should 
have on their staff a small body of experts in philology 
whose main function* should be to translate and bring 
into currency difficult and techipcal words in TOngliah 
and foreign languages. How soon we will be able to 
get over the handicaps of linguistic stagnation I can- 
not say, blit if we can do it early serious consideration 
should be given to the supply of news through the 
languages of provinces, if possible. This is a consum- 
•mation to be devoutly wished for, because then and 
then alone will our language papers grow to their full 
stature. 

Another factor militating against a rajud growth 
of newspapers in India is her dependence upon 
foreign countries for her newsprint. Her average im- 
ports of newsprint before the war were 87,000 ton.s a 
year. During thr war even this small supply was 
drastically cut down and in 1943 the allotment.-, to 
individual newspapers aud journals -were reduced by 
87* per cent. The control of circulation and the 
reduction in the pages gravely affected the newspapers 
in the countiy. There has been an imjnovoment in the 
newsprint situation for sometime past, but it is futile 
to expect that this serious “bottleneck” can be over- 
emne so long ns the shortage continues to be world- 
wide. It is expected that India will soon need 100,000 
Ions of newsprint each year. We cannot improve the 
circulation of our papers or give efficient service so 
Jong w we lean heavily on foreign imports. It is stated 
that “there is not now under construction a single 
newsprint mill in the world.” Lei u.s hope that Ihe 
new lenture in India, wliidi is cxp(>cted lo produce 
newsprint by the cud of next yc?ar ut the rate of one 
hundred tons a day, will rescue us from dependimco 
on foreign soured. 

The importaupp of newaprint to t)i« dissemmation 
of information cannot be sufficiently emphasised. In 
April, tlip U. N. Conference on Freedom of Informn* 
Uon adopted a resolution inviting the attention of 
ghvcniments “to the harm ^and dangen which in- 
^equate production of newaprint, and unequal distri- 
bution thereof, have on the exercise of freedom of 
mformation." The fact that Mr. Hoffman, the BRP 
Chief, has included this commodity in his list of 
American aid to .European countries emphasises its 
importance to demooracy. There is a world rimri sF 
of newsprint which is aggravated by its increased 
consumption by America. Before the war die consumed 
« per cent of the total world output, but last vear 
the level of its consumption rose to ei per cent. 

The Indian Prete Year Book, the fint of its kind 
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piiblittliod in India this year, quotea Sir Walter Layton 
uti ti'lliiig his American friends that 

CO Ihs of newsprint per bead per year, 
whmh is the present rate of consumption in the 
UniUnl States, is neccBsaiy and needed to instil and 
maintain the democratic way of life, there is only 
sufficient newsprint in the world for 200,000,000 
democrats. The other 2.000,000,000 of the worhl''^ 
populalion must presumably all be totalitarians !” 

This is not a rhetorical poser but a vital quoslinii 
wiiich America must anf?wrr. If slio believes that 
communism is a “disease of the houl” it miwl provide 
the sinews of war to I Ik demonrucie.s m llu' world to 
light this menace. 

Pleadiiij: for an equitable distribution of newsmiui. 
the Loudon KromnniM wriloss under th** cap: ion ‘*Nol 
I|v Bread AJouc”: 

“Kvery argument that induces the American 
people lo send to Europe food and raw matcri.iN 
whic^li tliry could use al home, applies with equal 
force lo ))Mper, which also they would like to 
ul home, liuleed. in the Jong run,* it appluv^ with 
even moio fore. Fur democracy docs no! live by 
lood and r.iw materials alone.” 

'riic he l tlial India, which Iuls to keep the torch 
of dennicracy burning for her iliree liiindrcd million 
iieo)de, CHimot obtain I'Veii <i ));dlry quota of 37,00*1 
tnu^ of uewsimut in a year is a l•’veliling commennuy 
on I lie inaldi-lributiori of this vital commodity. Her 
.•'■■pir.dioti 1.) ^ell nevvs]uipers in millitui.s must remain 
a druiim unless sh<* cease<l to dr-ptud oa loifigu 
Hipidies. 

As'umiug that in >ears to come Indian newspap* » 
will overcome the pr«'«ent obstacles in their way one 
••■inno! be loo sure that then* growth will !«• alone, 
right lines. The basic function ol a u« w^papei i.«i «o 
niMi(' a fair and iiiiji.trlial ]ne?«eiila.uon of news, i»- 
iiiior<*ed bv equally fan md iijii»arti;il couiiiumt if 
ti.j> nglil w i,>-»aih d, Jiii -ji.iiii r iiom wliai. aoun * . .in* 
raison dVtre r>j n^. ■■xi''t»’m'i‘ Jost. The leur i- 

expres-Ma] in cfii.iin cpiariri- that the organs of public 
oinnion in 'India .m* fa-t cominu under tlie sway 
capitalists, lliere no doii.M that such dcvt lojinieii!" 
are uiidesiratde. hut thi- question beiiiit important 
sliould be cxaiuiiied in its true pe]‘spp(;i.ive. 

li is a plain fact »liat newspapers CMiinot 1 m ^tartetl 
in a big way, much le-s niMintaiiicd at a hign level 
oi eflicieiK'.v, without a huge capital inv< stuieui. In a 
tfcrios of Mi'iicles einiiled “The Newsptqier Industry.” 
wljiuh ap|»f‘fiie«t i*i the Etionomiat of London in 1937, 
a well-informed writer suggested that a sum of liic 
order of £2,000,000 had to be spent before the 
Daily Mail, the last comer among national news- 
paf»ers, “reached a self-supporting position." He udd'^'d 
that “there are few industries which impose an entrance 
fee as high as this.” In India initial investments need 
not be so large, but, according, to our .Klandards, the 
capital necessary to start a daily paper cannot be les'* 
than a million rupees. 

Now the point at issue is whether there are other 


means by which a paper can be started and whether 
it can sustaiu itself without •idviiriiscmente which also 
emanate from the capitalistic soufce. Some ingenious 
solution might be offered lo this problem, but it is yet 
untried. 

If it is conceded, indeed we musi, that, like 
every other cnteqcise, iicw8pai»ers «hould have a 
^ound financial support, the fact has got lo be faced 
liiat their ownersliip should be vested in those who 
finance them. The question whelher this is an idcul 
or even a dosirabJo arrangement is irrelevant, when 
no oJhcv workuhJcj alternative (suggests itself. 

Capitalistic ownership of newspapers in India 
•should, 1 suggest, bo condemned only when they arc 
interfered wilti by their owners. In conformity with 
the light of the man who pays the piper lo ca.ll the 
liiuti, interlerfiiieci may be taking jilace, but I believe 
It is not no serious or sso * widespread as to negative 
I he claims of such newspapers a.s organs of public 
fipiiiion. 1 quite £ign*e fh.it no capitalist-owned paper 
I-' iree lo odv(ic.iii' t '(>nimuiii«-]ii, |>ii( noiK •an prev'iil 
f.'lhnv-Coiiimuiiisi.v to 'heir own journals for 

propagating iheir doctrines. Tin* Labour (.lOVermiient 
ill Brif.iin i> siiiung for :i .Soiiah^i. Si;uc and ha^ the 
viiioioii.s su)))>orl of some vei*' nifi'iential dailic! and 
vv(w'k!ir*s. nil nr most oi which have Sound imaucial 
support. ^ 

The point I wish in eaipliiusisf is ih:ii ilie mcro 
f cl I lull ut'wsphper^ are own«.d bv capitfllists is not an 
•‘Vil in il.^elf. 111 rhe fu>i .sud hu"’! Hiort. niiieli depends 
upon the infegrily am! iiuh ])euHence of the journalists 
Miiujiveh IS, t| iiij.y lu' iiiM'ijihned and w«*lI-orgMJiised, 
fhry always succi'N^luIly h’si.sl eucroachuieiils on 
iheir Moviiici. I recall Ikii- thi- rtalirical line^ wliirh 
Ml. Huuioeri Wollr* wrote in his L'nvi'hsftal Vity (re- 
<t by Mr. Wickh.iiJi Sued in hj.s 77o : 

"You cannot hope 
lo bribe or twist 
j'hank God ! the 
Hritish Journalisj 
But, ,sca//f7 what 
till, man will do 
Vnhiihrd, there^s 
no occasiov toy 

It !*■ only wlien we oxjjo'-f this noble profearioD 
to .«.iu'h biting .s,alir( that llieiv will b- a real menace 
to the 'reedoia ol the Pre-> irom ihs csq italist owners. 
If we lire firm none can threaten iis integrity. Are wo 
prejiarcd to accept this challenge, if it comes ? If not, 
mere rulminations at the pre.sent ordir if things will 
i.ike us nowhere. 

There is. however, a real menace to the freedom 
•>1 the Pres.« from the State. We have borne the full 
brunt of it und»:r the former regime. That danger still 
exists, not because the nalional Oov^'rnmenl is fll’raid 
of tne press, but tlie exigencies of tlio times demand 
strict vigilance over the iiTcspon.sible section of it. On 
principle, the recent security measures ndojiled by the 
Oufriil and provincial Governments are indefensible. 
The authorities have departed from the dsmoeratic 
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pro^iure by inditing that their hand-oute should be the Press to oncourage the bijrth of a baluio^ party 
published and by reserving to themselves the right of system in the country. This is not tor suggeet that the 
preH)ensoring and even suppressing news and com- Congress should be crippled or dissolved. It only means 
inents. The Indian Preu, while critical of these that other non-Oongreas deinocratic forces in the 
moomiros, has not launched a crusade against them country should also grow. 

because it is unnecessary. It is only when there itt a These are some of the problems which the Indian 
flagrant misuse of the powers taken by the Govern- Press has to face in the coming years. I set no limit 
ments that the cause of action will arise against them, to its growth into a powerful bulwark of democracy 
But the price of freedom is eternal vigilance which if it plans its development carefully. Much depends 
cannot be relaxed just because we arc now a free upon the journalists themselves. We liave passed the 
nation. In order to make democracy safe wc have yet stage of agitation in our careen^ and our new role is 
to develop a party s^nstem in this country. One-party csonstructive. We are as yet unorganised and we are 
rule, no matter however high-minded the rulers for very individualistic. We cannot gain strength or pres- 
the time being may be, cannot conduce to the growth tige except through organisation and corporate activity, 
of <iemoeratic traditions, for power corrupts and By ourselves becoming strong, we can render better 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. It is the duty of .service to the nation. 

: 0 ; 
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Rivbrb, which comprise one of the most forceful of destroying crop, live-stock, as well a^ human life and 
nature's resources, have been utilised for the service property, and rendering navigation extremely hazar- 
of man in the form of facilitating transport, providing dous. On the other hand, the potential energy of 
irrigation and water supply, and depositing alluvial mighty streamis wliich usually gives rise to floods of a 
silt on the land. Like all other natural forces, however, serious nature, if pror^erly harnessed, may well be 
rivers as well may sometimes be potential .sources uf diverted towards generating hydro-electric power, 
trouble and unfortunately the world po-'sejsses some Hence, problems of flood and soil erosion, irrigation 
such naughty rivers as China’s “River of Sorrow.** and navigation, and power production — all go hand 
The commonest form of danger emu uu ting from in hand and r.hey can be successfully tackled only 
a liver is flood. Rivers are mainly snow-fed, and through unified river-control fighting all the evils 
partly rain-fed. It has been estimated that in a simultaneously. Herein lies the basic doctrine of 
temperate land, uu an average, one-third of the rain- “Multi-purpose River Control Schemes**— a very 
fall flows to rivers, etc., over the surface of land popular and vital aspect of present-day economic 
(technically known us “run-off*’), one-third percolates planning. 

into the ground and the rest is lo.st by evaporation ; T.V.A.-^hb Model 

in tropical latitudes the percentage of evaporation, is Established as a public Corporation in 1933 under 
higher. ‘‘Run-off” is the chief controlling factor in the ^ special statute of the U. S. Congress, the Tennessee 
occurrence of floods, because any increase in the rate Authority operates 36 huge dams over an area 

of “run-off** is sure to .swell the volume of water pour- ^^qqq ^ population of 5 million 

ing into a river to an extent more than her capacity in the Tennessee River Valley in South-East America, 
to hold, with consequent overflowing. Xts activities invoh'e flood control, re-forestatiou and 

If the vegetation of an area through which a river terracing of the erroded slopes, generation and distri- 
flows is removed, or its density reduced, there is less l)ution of electri<' energy, production of chemical 
absorption of rain-water and the proportion of “run- fertilisers, and through these, the introduction of iin- 
off” is increased. Moreover, being devoid of the pro- proved methods of agricultural and industrial pro- 
tective influence of the vegetation, the soil invariably duction. In more concrete terms, the TVA has been 
exposes itself to drastic denudation or erosion through j, reducing 12,000 million Kw.-hours of electricity 
which a substantial layer of the land surface including annually, and has developed a 9-feet navigation chan- 
tlic alluvial deposit is carried off into the river, so that nel 650 miles long as well as a 9,000-mile shoreline 
her holding raparily is gradually dimmisbptl by silting offering recreational and public-health facilities through 
Up of the river-bed, Floods are, therefiore, frequent in numerous parks, fiahmg grounds, boat^^loeks 
tiiose rivcr-valleys, where eiosion is extensive dui* to cabin-sites around a mumber of artifleial lakes. This 
thought lees deforestation. Besides, soil erosion imparts record of aohievements must be regarded as out- 
serious deterioration in fertility. standing having regard to the abort span of just over 

Floods prevent Uuirvrm irrigation, in addition to a decade, during which the TVA has struggled for 
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converting a flood-ravaged, eroded and poor region 
into an agriculturally fertile and industrially ad\anced 
one by barneaBing the unbridled flow of the Ten> 
nessoe. In fart, TVA has been the idoal and the model 
for many ' ^'multi-purpose river proieota.” Every year 
the administration receives millions of letters, thousands 
of visitors and hundreds of technicians from all 
corners of the world. 

j Thb Damodab Vallkt 
THje l5ainodar, which originates in the Chola- 
xnigpur hills in the dis.irirt of Hasaribagh from an 
elevation of 2,000 ft. above spa-icvcl, merges into the 
Hooghly, 30 miles soiilh-wcsi of Calcutta after com- 
pleting a course of 836 miles. She sf ' vcd by 13 
tributaries including the Barakar and lias «‘i drainage 
urea of 8,600 sq. miles. The upper Damodar Valley 
is widely denuded of forests and vegetation, and is 
badly erwled, whereas the lower regions have an allu- 
vial depofdt. 

The total area of the Damodar Valley is 0,780 sq. 
miles, of whicli Bengal represents 2^50 aq. miles. The 
total population of fin's Valley is 5 millions distributed 
as follows : 

No. Population 

Townb 15 3,00,000 

Villages 10268 47,00,000 


50,00,000 

The main agricultural jjroduce tin* amnn crojn 
which depend.-? on a well-dislributod and amph Fnipply 
of water. Av(THge rainfall in the Valley i.s aboid 46-5''. 
Vailiir*" of crop due to inadcHpmey of rainfall occurs 
approximately once in three years, aud this fact un- 
ambiguously indicates the importance of perennial 
irr-giition. The lower Damodar region, particularly iu 
hk>nga], is unhealthy being a frequent resort of ma! ‘irs 
and dysentery, Peoph*. being poorei, cannot '?ni»oi-f 
food. Hence, famines are frequent and In'gh death-rate 
is prevalent. 

The valley is, however, fortunate in poasessiug 
rich deposits of certain important minerals like coal, 
aluminium, limestone, mica, Are and china clays, 
molybdenum and quarts. Major industries are metal- 
lurgical and engineering establishmentjs, aluminium 
and cement factories, fire-clay and silica works and 
collieries. 

D^modab-~thb Chalubnog 

The forceful and uncontrolled Damodar has over 
been a problem to the people of the Valley. She has 
been responsible for frequent floods, violent and wide- 
spread, sweeping away crops and livestock and causing 
damage and destruction to human life and property. 
With this have joined hands other equally eerious 
maladies like soil erosion and malaria, whereby living 
in the Valley has been rendered full of 'struggle. In 
fact,' tbroughi^e Damodar, nature seems to have 
chsillenged the creative faculty in man. The naughty 
Damodar once held out a ohallenge to BengaPs illue- 


trious son, Vidyasagar (eager to meet his {nother)> 
but bad to give way to his undaunted ^irit. Inspired 
by a firm determination to belter the condition of 
their motherland, the fellow countrymen of VidySF 
sagar has also readily accepted Damodar’s challenge 
and proceeded to take suitable steps to curb that 
mighty river and force her to submit to the service 
of man. 


Tbb Fbojbot 

Thanks U> ihe foresight and initiative of the 
Dovemment of India, a plan for the multipurpose 
development of the Damodar Valley, on lines of the 
TVA with proper amendments to suit the conditions 
of India, whs adopted as an important branch of the 
Post-war Reconstruction Plans. Preliminary survey 
has been completed and a report submitted by the 
Central Technical Power Board. The primaiy object 
of the proposed scheme is flood-oonlrol, while 
secondary, but no less important, ideas are develop- 
ment of power, irrigation, navigation, water supply 
and malaria control. 

(o) Dams : The entire project would be operated 
by means of 8 dams all of which are proposed to be 
constructed in the province of Bihar, as the nature of 
soil and topography docs not permit the construction 
of heavy dams below the confl .once of the Damodar 
and the Barukar. The following dam-sites have been 
M le<‘t*‘J : 


Along the Barakar Along the Damod^n 

1. MuJthon 4. Aiyar 

2. DeoJbari 5. Konar 

3. I'ilaya C. Bokars 

7. Bermo 
8. Sanolapiir 

It i.-? e.-»timate(f that the total reservoir capacity 
impuiled by tlieso diiius would be about 2*27 milliou 
.•uMx-b'ft, and that tlicii coiihtnicUon may take about 
10 years. 

(b) Flood Control : The following table shows a 
record of D.iij»od!ir Floods during the last three 
decades ; 

Year Run-off in inches in excess 

of 1,00,000 cusecs 

1913 1*0 

1035 1*9 

1941 1*6 

1942 } *8 

1943 1*7 

l‘v is noted that the maximum flow of 6,50,000 
cusecs occurred twice, in 1913 and 1935. After a lapse of 
6 or 7 years there was again a violent flood in 1942-43, 
which specially caused a serious dislocation in train 
services by sweeping away a portion of the £. 1. Rail- 
way tracks near Burdwan. 

The 8 dams are expected to act as safety-valves by 
checking the violence of flow, storing the excess water 
and releasing requisite volumee of water during dry 
months, and thereby maintain a uniform* levil and flow 
so as to avoid chances of floods. 
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(tO Silt Control : ThoughtlM ctofor^i^Uoii of 
C'liotanaginir Uplands lias been responsible for rapid 
aod serious soil erosion and denudation of land and the 
Inevitable result has been tht» gradual silting up of the 
Damodar bed, which is one of the main factors contri- 
buting to floods. Control of flood cannot, therefore, be 
a success by cheeking the run-ofl by putting up dams, 
unless soil erosion is prevented aimultaneouriy. Control 
of erosion through planned re-forestation, rc-grassing as 
well as patching up and terracing of land forms an 
iniportauf. auxiliary to flood control. 

(d) Irrigation and Wnlor Supply : Existing irri- 
gation facilities controlled by the Eden and Damodar 
Canal Systems cuter to .ui area of 1,86,000 acres, and 
tlie Damod.*ir Valley projtM:t is calculated to increase 
the area to .'i total of 7,63,800 acres, for which about 
1*5 million acre-feet of water will be required, leaving 
for olhtT purposes a balance of *77 uiilliou acre-feet out 
of the total storage* capacity of the darns. Availability 
of perennial irrigation over such a large tract of land, 
cHJupled w'ith a pn'veuhon t»i‘ the denudation of the 
fertile upper layer of soil, is estimated to raise the 
yield per acre by 60 per cent and to contribute addi- 
tional rice output of 4 uiilliou muund<i besides 4 lakhs 
nuiinuls of rnbi < roi».«. would be an adequate provi- 
bioii against famines. 

Lack of w'aUr supply \< a serious ]»rcbloo:i for 
mauy small towns and \illagea> and the use of impure 
drinking water must have coniributed largely to the 
-predominance of diseases like malaria and dysentery. 
Tlie surpln.« halanco of *77 milTion acre-feet uiay W’oll 
be utiliseil in pr<»per form for domestic as well as 
industrial purposes. This, logether with itr^Jper Ui’uinage 
of swamps and clearing of shor*'1ine, would go a long 
way towards alleviating the distress caused by malaria, 
etc. 

1 \itrigailfjn : The i)rovi.sion of imiforni flow at 
a proper level controlled by the rlani.s, would makt* the 
Damodar navigable throughout the year right uj* <t» 
the Ranigunj coal-fields, 120 miles from Calcutta. The 
port of Calcutta will thus be directly linked with Rani- 
gunj and that would facilitate cheap lr3n>port of coal 
and agricultural i»rodiice to Calcutta, :\a well return 
traffic to the hinterland. Specially, llii.s new arrange- 
ment would largely solve the problem of coal supply 
to the Calcutta industrial area by relieving a good de;d 
of pressniv on railway transport. 

(/) Power Genfration ; Th? scheme envUagc‘.'*i 
erection of 8 new hydro-electric plants with a genera- 
tion capacity of 860 million Kw.-liours annually at *24 
anna per unit. This compares very favourably with the 
exi.sting thermal electric installations wlych produce 
only 284 million Kw.-bours of power at a cost of *62 
atiiift per unit. 8oppl> of such increased volume of 
electricity at almost one-third the present cost, is sure 
to accelerate, industrialisalion of not only the Damodar 
Valley, but also of the adjoining region- arouud Cal- 
cutta This would further promote cottage industries 
and also encourage domestic consumption of electricity. 


Initial Pbomjsms 

While procei'diug with the deliberations on the 
siubjeci the promoters wei-e confronted with certain 
grave problems, which they were called upon to solve. 

(0 AdminMrativc : The primaiy' difficulty was a 
teclinjcal one arissing out of the neceswity of participa- 
tion in the acheoic of the Central Government and tw'> 
l*rovincial govommi'iite of Bengal and Bihar, which 
was found none too easy, under the existing conslitu- 
lionaJ ^et-up as it, stood. After a number tripartite 
ctmferenccs umuugsl the representatives of the three 
Clovernment^, it w'a.-? finally decided to establish, by. 
\iriut; of u ^l• >ial legislation, the Ddmodar Valley 
Corporation, a p’.iblic body, with wide statutory powers 
similar to Governmental authority, for adminislralh'U 
of I he scheme. The Corporation would consist of thw'€* 
members, one of wlumi will be selected as a Chairmaii. 
by the Union Go; (?rnnient in coiisullatiou with thf 
Ihovincial Governments. 

(n) Displaced Populotloiir li i- anli< iputed lh:il 
more than 1,00,006 acn^s of land will be submerged bv 
construction of dams and substantial population will bo 
di.*»j>lMced, It would milurally be a moral and soi ial 
•obligation of the Government or the proposed Cor- 
poration to provide for adequate compup;«a tioii in the 
shape of money, allotment of alternative laud, instruc- 
tion as well as apjdiunces for earning livelihood. At a 
i*'<»nieiei\ie lield in New Dellii early this year, the three 
Governments concorned agreed on the principle of 
compensating di?posse.s&ed people and helping in their 
reM'ttlemeut by allotiiig land aud providing looms hs 
\ v(4l as electric power for cottage indivstries at. the co-il 
ef the Corporation or the Government. 

(m) Financial : Mr, C. H. Bhuba, the then Mem- 
ber for Works, Mines and Power, presiding o\cr the 
aforesaid Conference, rightly observed, “Finance has 
been, in the past, the major stumbling block in the 
way of any scheme for the harnessing of the watw of 
the Damodar.” The problem of finance has becKune 
even more acute at present, in view of the critical time.*:* 
througli which the country is passing. It must be appre- 
ciated that the Government, Central or Provincial, with 
their pre-occupation with many urgent and vital mat- 
ters, arc not in a position to spare the huge finam c 
necessary tio execute the Damodar Valley Scheme in as 
short .3 period as it deserves. It would, therefore, be 
appropriate to draw out finance from private soun^e^ 
which haw generally swelled, thanks to the war boom, 
and which are seeking sound channels of investment. 

The financial needs of the Project are tw>o-fold-— 
long-term and current. It has been estimated that the 
construction work will take 15 to 20 years at a capital 
cost of Rs. 55 crores. Besides, the amount necessary for 
slfording compensation would also be veiy big, although 
no proper estimate has yet been possible. Such huge 
sums must 6e available at the disposal of the proposed 
Corporation, but the nature of its eoostitiitiOB and 
financial structure is yet a matter of guess and specula- 
tion. At this etage, however, it may be suggested that 
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the capital of the Corporation may be raised by selling 
shares to ihe^tnenibersi of the publiOf and at the -same 
time, a fair percentage may be contributed by the three 
Oovernuu'iits ueeordlng lo li^ome agreed proportions, 
which, beside- enabling the Government tt> exert con- 
trol (jver the oi-gaiiL-atiom wcuild also encourage private 
investment by inspiring a sense of sreurity. Furtliei 
long-term capital may be raised by issue of debenture^ 
with Governmept giuiranter in respect of pavineiP ■^f 
iri‘en"!t Hs well h« repaymenf of capital. 

As to current revenue, more than one source wt n' 
r/'r*omiTu'n(ied at the last conference* : 

(1) Sale-pn><*eecls of electric power to public 

utility concerns, industrial utKlcr^akiuu:-. a.- 
well as hoiiK*hfjlds. 

(2) (iiarges f« r supply oi wvler for :ig»‘ic4iilur.it, 

industrial and :lr;v.vftiic ]>nrposes. 

<3) Toll charges on navigation. 

(4) Terminal laxe.« on pa-ssengeri^ and good^ arii\- 
iug in Calcutta by E. I. lliiilway and ‘»n 
registered tonnage of all ocean-going ships 
( iilering the p«»rt of Caleutla as well a- toll 
•ou vehicular traffic entering Caleutla. 

Priority No. 1 

The importance and urgency oi the Dainodav 
Valley Project can never be over-eniphiisUed. \ suc- 
cessful exociiiion thereof would biing ab‘ui\ all- 
round development of the area in ipiesLioii. vvhii 'p at 
pri'seiit is agricultuviiily dcficieni and industrially b.sok- 
ward. The i)ossibilit,ies of an increase iti food-prc^^lo - 
tion, cheap siipidy of pow'er to the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Hihar, jute, paper. M»tton and 
other large-sc.ale indu-trie.s .'^iround Calcutta and lo 


growing cottage industries. improved navigation 
facilities and eradication of malaria have been fully 
(ii>ciL«secl above. Tlu\v will all go to build up a well- 
knit. ei'onoinicriliy well-balanced region, with a high 
.'^tatniurd of living and public health. The plan us a 
whole i- culcuh'ited t'* In'iiefit a total populatiou of 7 
•million, /.r., in addition to the 5 million in the Dumodur 
Valley ii<t*lf, I'ujther 2 million in adjoining regions. 

The .^'hoiue ha.- assumed much greater significau**: 
aiiiM* the of Bengal. On the newly cons'iluted 

tuoxiuce >f We.-t JSenga), with it*; compuratixely small 
area and existing limited vesourcivs. has been thru.st tht 
Ki'avc re-poiwljility of maintaining a gradually ri^iug 
popiihitioji, coniributt'd by rai>id exodus from Ea-t 
Hengul. Th(* targets mentioned in the ]*rcviaus p.tra- 
ar.i]»h- are xil.il pre-’*c:i..i>iies for .ab.-orbing and '»m*- 
porting tin* lucreasetl popiil Hion. As such tlie Dain'‘ dur 
.'xcliiMiie >houId be .accorded highest piiorily amongst 
:4ll devi‘lo|)iiieMt [ilrm-'. Tt gratifying to note that the 
Union Government liaa fully recognised this fanl, md 
that preliminary work has alreadv started. Whole oi 
India now xvi.-i lully h'oks forward to the dnr when the 
Dainodar ^'alley will be Inrned by the proposed pla*'^ 
into pro.Npereu..s lar)d, oconoiuicnlly. socially and 
ciilluraJly. 

Rcjt renrrh ; 

(a) Preliiuinarv KoptuM oi the Central Technical 
PowiT Board (1945). 
ih) T.VA . — David K. Lilicnihal. 

(r) Tin* Tennessee Valley Authunly-^j'a Sochil 
Experiment — Aitiele by Mr-. Kanialadevi 
Chattop.adhvriv (7V/,c MorUrn Bnieiv . Auk.. 
1947). 

(//> Gtoiiitm m thr firmcf of Mnu — Fe.irnsiiJe und 
Bulmuii (Ch. VI). 

(r) Belcv.anl Pie.-s Reports 
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PRODUCTION AND UTILISATION OF GROUNDNUTS IN MADRAS 

Bv C. RBbVANAYAKl, m.a 


MAni(.A8 wa> the first Province in India l(» cultivate 
groundnuts and even as early a.s 18S9, tlu^ area under 
tl.R crop w.as 70,000 acres. In course* of time her share 
in the total of India’s groimduut acreage di'clined with 
the increase in acreage in other provinces and states, 
but even to-day slie accounts for more than 50 per cent 
of the total all-India production of groundnuts. 

The two main centres of groundnut production in 
the province are firstly the. ceded districts ^ Ivurnool, 
Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah accounting lor -over 
34 per cent of the Province’s groundnut acreage and 
secondly the central districts of Chiltoor, North Arcot, 
Salem, South Arcot, Trichy and Coimbatore coiitribut- 
ing over 36 per cent of the Province’s total. 

Groundnut is mainly rain-fed. The area under irri- 
gated groundnuts varied between 86.060 and 218,000 
Acres during the last two decades that is between 3*3 


per cent and 4'7 per fcul of the tnlal i under EC'^uud- 
nul.'5 in the province. 

The urea undfr groundnut- varies fnm year to 
ye:ir di'pending on a number of fHCtor.*^ like tiie price 
of groundnuts relative !o price" of otlier competing 
commercial crop-, etc., but Ilu*re no denying the fnu 
llial the crop lia«{ niadc rapi«l stride.-- both in acreage 
and production. During tho inter-war period (1919-20— 
1938^9) there was an increase of more than 160 per cent 
in acreage and production. Tin* war piiriod (1989-40— 
1944-45) saw an incre.ise of 6S1.600 acres in groundnut 
acreage and an increase of 173,630 tons in production. 
Because of it? liicrativenosp, and because it is com- 
paratively ea.sier to cultivate than the other commer- 
cial crops, the ryoi has always shown a partiality for 
the crop. The "Grow More Food” campaign that was 
launched in the province in 1940 did not offer much 
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itimuhii to hfl expanidcni. But groundnut being treated 
ae a £o6d crop, it eaeaped all restriotions that were 
placed on the cultivation of other eommcrciai crope 
like cotton. 

Though there are variations in the yield per acre 
from year to year due largely to a number o{ local 
factors, the standard yield per acre has always remained 
1120 te. If there has been an increase of nearly 200 
per cant in production during the past two elecades, it 
must be attributed mainly to increased acreage and not 
to any appreciable improvement in yield per acre 
though a larger area under irrigation might have pro- 
portionally increased the srields. 

Table 1 

EHimatod Production oj Gnntndnvl Kernch* 
in Madras 


Year 

ProdiiPliOTi 
in tons 


Year 

Production 

in tons 

1019-20 

398,300 


1983-34 


192021 

518,000 


1934-35 

644,000 

1921-22 

474,600 


1935-36 

841,400 

1922-23 

576,100 


1986-37 

1,159,900 

1,441300 

1923-24 

520,800 


1937-38 

1924-25 

663,000 


1038-39 

1,129,100 

1925-20 

884,800 


( 1939-40 

1,192,100 

1920-27 

844,000 


( 1940-41 

1346,800 

1927-28 

1,160,700 


( 1941-42 

828,100 

1928-29 

1,281,000 

War 

( 1942-43 

912.800 

1929-30 

1.065,400 

period 

( 1943-44 

. . • • 

1930-81 

1.235,500 

( 19-14-45 

1.865.700 

1931-32 

763,800 


( 1945-46 

1,166,700 

1932-33 

1,210,300 


t 1946-4^r 

1.145.600 


The above tuWe shows that the production of 
groundnut kernels within the province has been 
gradually increasing from 398,300 tons to 1,120,100 tons 
during the inter-war period and on the average Madras- 
produces about a million tons of kernel which aftn- 
nif'Cting the requirements of the export trade will be 
available for utilisation witliin the province. 

Tlic trade in groundnut kernel constitules the 
major part of the total trade in oilseeds by sea aud 
rail from the Madras Tresideney. Groundnuts exporte t 
to foreign countriefl from Madras are almost used for 
oil extraction and the demand thcteforc depends on the. 
demand for groundnut oil in Europe both for edible 
and industrial purposes. The. demand for this oil and 
consequently for groundnuts is inOuenced uol only by 
the prices of groundnuts in relation to other oil-seeds, 
but also by the availability of supplies and relativt^ 
prices of a number of vegetable oils, uuima] fats, 
marine oils, etc. Since 1919-20 export of kernels Bhow.*< 
an upward tvend due to increased consumption in 
European countries. United Kingdom wlticb took less 
than 1 per cent of the province’s total groundnut 
exports before the last war increased - her share and 
after the Ottawa Agreement which granted 10 per cent 
preference to imports on grooudnuta front ^Tmpire” 
coimtriea large quantitioa of Indian grOundnut$i were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. Puring the depicaaion 
period when the. exchange position of, Germiny 

** A(i«r dedqcting iov* tiqq lo ttidUnil i* SO ptT'rml. 


deteriorated she reatrieted importa of all kinds of raw 
materiaia. Further since 1988, France^ one of 
principal markets for our groundnuts, p^aased a decree 
imposing an import duty on grdundnuta other than 
those grown in French Colomea. Even in ’^Empire” 
markets groundnuts bad to jkce a serious competition 
from South Africa. During the war period 1989-40— 
1944-45) especially during the latter half of the period 
^xport of groundnuts from the province was severely 
restricted in view of the aeriohs food shortage. The 
future prospects of trade in groundnuts do not seem to 
be bright. Foreign exports of groundnuts will decline 
firstly, due to decline in demand for groundnut oil from 
\egctablo oil industries in European countries and 
secondly, due to the restriction on the exports of oil- 
•^ceds whicli will coulinue for some time in the interests 
of the industrial growth of the country. 


TABUt 11 

Percentage oJ Foreign Exports to Internal 
Production 


Year 

i’erceuiage 

Year Percentage 

1919-20 

17*6 

1932-33 

289 

1920-21 

16-6 

1933-34 

36 6 

1921-22 

44-0 

1934-35 

67-6 

1922-23 

390 

1935-36 

391 

1923-24 

430 

1936-37 

550 

1024-25 

49*7 

1937-38 

391 

1925-26 

41*8 

1038-39 

67 9 

1926-27 

37-6 

1939-40 

39 0 

1927-28 

40 0 

1940-41 

• • • • 

1928-29 . 45-6 

1941-42 

• ■ • e 

1929-30 
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demand and seed requirements, is being diverted for 
crui^lung. The groundnut crushing industry is, so to say, 
a 'rf sidual claimant’ to the total production of ground- 
nuts in the province. The groundnut has easentially 
been u *'Money Crop)” the demand for the crushing 
iudustiy playing little or no part in the disposal of the 
crop. From the fact that only u veiy small percentage 
of total production is used for crushing, one cannot 
conclude that the groundnut cruoliing industry is not a 
profitable one, for it is true that “even in the days, of 
a great slump in prices the oil industiy will be a profit- 
able concern unless there is a heavy decline in the 
demand for cake.” When crushed, 10 maunds of kernel 
yield about 4 maunds of oil and 8 maunds of cake and 
norma]ly«^4he miller*a margin including crushing charges 
varies from annas four to Ra. 2 per maund of oil 
crushed. The general runaway prices of wartime has 
made the groundnut H^ruahing induatiy a highly lucra- 
tive one, the margin of profit for the aoiller (including 
the crushing charges) rising as high as Re. 9 per maund, 
of oil crushed. 

The development of groundnut crushing is closely 
linked up with the consumption of cake as a feed for 
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animald and here it it* pertinent to point out the state- 
ment made by the oilseeds speciahst of the Govern- 
ment of Madras atressiag. the imT>ortBuce and value of 
groundnut cake as a. feed for auimulB. Madras was 
estimated to^ consume about 53^000 tons of groundnut 
cake for feeding cattle during the quinquruniiun 1933 
to 1937, a very low figure especially in view of the fact 
that the quantitieB of other feeding stuffs available are 
inadequate for maintaining the huge livestock popula- 
tion of the province. Partl\ tiriie-wurn prejiuJiffs uiid 
partly the high prices of tiie c^xke have stood in llie way 
of tapping this rich source of fodder supply. Dr. 
tVi'ight has stated that if the large export of cuke- niid 
oilseeds could be maintained in India, it would mean 
a considerable increase in the available quantity of 
protein rich concentrates, which are the most important 
j'ources of nutrients for milk production. At. ijresent, 
the bulk of production is exported abroad, United 
iuugdom being the principal consumer. 

Furthei*, groundnut cake serves as a valuable 
manure for such crops as sugarcane and coffee and the 
(liimtities utilised for this purpose have increased with 
the expansion in sugarcane acreage in several area^. 
Hinct: the development of groundnut crushing Ls closely 
linked up with the consumption of cake, it is desirable 
that the cunsumptiou of cake as cattle fodder aud 
manure should be encouraged. The problem of greater 
utilisation of oilcakes reduces itself to one of educating 
tSc farmers as to the advisability of using oilcakes 
especially groundnut cake as a feeding material and as 
manures. 

Further, the future prospects of the crualiing 
industry depend on the relative demand for groundnut 
oil, firstly, for consumpliion and, secondly, for industrial 
uses. The demand for edible purposes of groundnut oil 
is likeJy. to increase if people take to it as an effective 
substitute for gingily oil whose prohibitive price render 
it beyond the means of the bulk of population. Further, 
the prohibitive price of the other competing oils in- 
creases the demand for groundnut oil for adulteration 
purposes. On the industrial .side the stimulus to ground- 
nut oil production would be given mainly by the 
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Vauaspati indu-stry. If the province speeds up its scheme 
of VanattiHtli production on a largr scale, the demand 
for groundnut oil— though in course of time other 
cheaper substitute oils could be found— will take an 
uj>ward Ireiid in the near future. Thus considering its 
(Ifumud for ('dibit; purr)' «<ns and for industrial uses o^d 
for adulturntioD, the production of groundnut oil will 
increase largely. Ultimaccly the quantity of groimdnula 
that will be used for crushing will be dependent on the 
pnn' of groundnut oil relative to other oils. 

This increased demand for groundnut oil for 
in!f'rn;i] consumption, coupled with the fact that peorde 
I ne.ouraged through propaganda, niiglit make more use 
of the nuii^ for edible purposes, will tend to increu.se 
tlx' demand for oilseed-i and the acreage is more likely 
1o increase rather than decline in future. 

The tccliiiique of groundnut producUou us 
provalftiit today cannot be called efficient. Premature 
harvesting, ]>rimitive mclhoda of decortication, ineffi- 
cient storage* and lac^k of control over the supply of 
seeds to the cultivator — these are the four important 
factois that call for sp»*ody improvement. Until scme 
years ago the universal method of decorticating was 
to dump tin; nuts and beat them with sticks to 
a<*parufe the brittle nhe4ls froju. kernels, a method 
damaging to thi^ kernels. Onco ^he kernels have been 
wetted, they are liabh^ to disc^ ration and fermenta- 
tion end the oil pxtracU>d from them is ranisid. Though 
the use of machineB for decortication has grown in 
7)roporlioii, it canoot be said that the position has 
improved muqh. The poor quality that is attributed 
to Indian groundnutR is not a factor inherent in them. 
The Ciiustv uH’ more d(}(!p-rooted and they can be 
eradicated only by (educating the cultivators. The 
Jack of (jontrol over supply of seeds to the cultivators 
militates against the production of pure varieties and 
affects not only the quality of the produce but also 
the yield per acre. IL is therefore^ desirable that 
apart from vesoarch mon* sttonlion should be paid 
to methods of cultivation and harvesting the crops, 
i,v. in educating the cultivators. 
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Atomic energy and the atomic bomb cauglii the 
imagination of the world for a pretty long lime till 
recently. The newapapevs were full of them ; they 
aerved the seheationaliam of the i^ress quite admirably. 
Nt'}W that it is no longer senaatioual the press is natural- 
ly paying scanty attention to it. Besides, the scientist 
—in particular those that were direetly involved in the 
pi^oduction of the bomb—were anxious to calm the 
qualm of their conseieDre for having been instrumental 
in producing the demoniac weaiion of dcstrucliott by 
making the public realise the devastating polenlialitios 
of the atoraie bomb. That being thought to be over, 
the scientist said to hini'scrlf. ahsolvi meam animnm. 

There were a series of talks by a number of 
Woientists, engineers and philosopheiv in the first week 
tof March, 1947, arranged by the British Broadcast in« 
Corporation. Profs. J. "D. Cocroft, M. L. E. Oliphant. 
P. M. B. Blackett, Sir (\. P. Thomsen, Sir H^mry Hale 
and Sir John Anders^on were among them. As reg.irds 
the technical aspect of the utomic bomb nothinu: ne^'* 
has been given out that was not nlrrady given in the 
Smyth Reporf. But very significant views have 

bo* ri. expreissed by the speakers. 

.Sir G. P. Tliomsoii, along with others, pleaded for 
a Miumr and oompreheuaivc .\ystem of control and 
ins-ppfiion of tlic atomic re.-rMn*h and armament**. Pi**'!- 
Blackett pointed out that the alojnic energy find- an 
immense use for peaceful purpose.* ; bul we can li.ive 
atomic energy eitlier for peai-e or for war and no' f«)r 
both. He says : 

"If I lie ni.iiur ]‘.irt i»l' tin .-srijuitilie and iechiiical 
i‘ffort aivail.i})le f<»i atouiii- <'n<’rgy continues to 
directed to\tar<ls the production ol more and beiiei 
bniulis. ilieu- will be lUMiffinent raw material avail- 
able to allow the r:i)'id di’velopineni <ii (he in^lu^l^•ll 
;«)wer.** 

Bert rand Uns.M'11 wa.'- also etivasiiig the need for nii 
iiut-nuiiiniuil control of the atomic energy, and .^ug- 
gesttnl that, the slej' in tliat direotion would bo (he 
iira^iir* limiiation of the nalional sovereignty. 

All sensible people for a few dec.4d(’j= p,i.-t h.'ivc 
been talking about the federal w*‘orld conuol of the air. 
of the world police. All of tiiem agreed on the 
point of drastic limiiation of the national sovereignty. 
Bin. the whole que.Hlion ii, ‘how are we to g^'t them 7’ 
The answer that ha.s wry ofien been suggested is, ‘by 
educating the jniblir opinion.* Alas ! the public is voiy 
slow at learning. The race of atomic armament.s 
appears to be on the full swing and the public opinion 
is still far from crystallising in the needed direction 
in spite of the very gallant, efforts oiade.by so many 
eminent men. The proverbial politician has an infinite 
capacity to change sides but not to have a riohange of 
heart. History shows, if at all it shows anything con- 
clusively, that there is an immense jneeistance offered to 
any drastic changes, in behaviour, particularly in. a 
benign direction. The facile hope that the idea of the 


enormity of dealruotion that would anaue as a eouac- 
qucnce of atomic warfare would make the nations 
suddenly develop a friendly feeling for bne another 
haa already proved to be unreal by the impasse which 
is being created by the power-mongering nations. The 
miructo may still happen, but we cannot rely on the- 
miracles to happen. 

Then again, certain scientists feel that science not 
only brings in the material advantages but also brings 
alv>ng with it a spirit, its own guiding spirit, the spirit 
that ennobles and enriches life. Bui, science, instead 
of infusing it- own spirit into the actions of men is 
getting doapirited and denatured at llu? hands of the 
ideologist!!, and the politicians. We are well aware of 
the fart that there is a wide talk about the Soviet 
‘wience, the American sci(‘iice, the British .science, and 
on. \\\‘ have Bourge«iii«! science and the Marxist 
science as well. There is no reason to believe that tlu" 
m.agic words of “atomic energy” will fill the world with 
the spirit of s(M>nce ; at least, it has not done so far. 

Lei us look at the problem in terms of realities' 
tlial exist to'J.iy iustoad of the miracles that may 
hflf»uen tomornuv. The one very glaring fact js tb.at 
So\irt ,iTi(| Anifiir.i ar«' the two nii(si.;judine 

<•(*111111 irs loday in the world ; thA't the two great 
powr'i*-- are •-irivifur f»«>r «npreiriarv on»' oNer tlu other 
:iud that all coiuitries of ilv woild ar^ alinosi getlm-r 
:iliftn»'<l btdiiiul one or the other of thest' powers Th*' 
war of nerves i* iifoot and it i« fell that the war »' 
arm.- i.- a (pif\s(ion of time. 

i)lj the ''>ue liaud. Ani»-*rjra*'i.s evidentlv piling '!(• 
Ill*' atomic bonib.s : on the other, the Bnssians claim 1o 
Ii:i\e already expeiimented with their atomic bomb* 
.'omi'wliere in Biboria. It may be a bluff ; it (an as wi ll 
be a reality. If Rusd.a h:!- not .ilri-arly made fiv 
atomic bomb, there is nothing to .ghow that it. cannot 
do ft’ in a sliort time. Th:it lf.id> us to the eoiichision 
that if another war is to iM):ue. the aiomic bomb wiB 
definitely play iin itnp(*ri :n: role eillior being direfU' 
used ov being kei>t it adv for usage. 

Even though v('ry little is known about <h* 
e(*nstnietion eif the atomic bom'n, we can arrive at 
<'(Ml:iiii teiil!itiv(' conclusions' about the atomic w.ii’f.ire 
from tlie known f«cN. It ie t,j })r remembered fh.'it the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima com’pletoly pulverised a® 
area of which the radius from th(» point of doUmaiion 
was about one and one quarter miles ; every thing to 
•I radius of two miles was .blasted with some burning 
and between two and thnn' miles Uie building* were 
about half destroyed. Thus the area of total dest, ruction 
covered about four square -miles, and the area of des- 
truetion and substantial damage covered about twenty- 
seven square milcjs. The bomb on Nitgasaki was sup- 
posed to be more powerful and would have pulverised 
ten square miles— on the authority of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimev — bul, b caused less damugr^ because ot 
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ike itkintoai ekmeietlsttoe of Hie eiQr. Ae t matter of 
fact; there were no ten equare milee to be taken oat. 

Oan this deetruetive radius be still further in* 
oreased 7 It is said that the destiuetii^ jadhis of the 
individual bomb of any type inmases with the eube* 
root of the explosive energy. That means in order to 
increase the destructive radius ten times the weight 
has to increase a thousand times and the problem of the 
carrier becomes much more dif&pult, piarticularly for 
long ranges. In the last war, Germans were using 
rockets capable of 220 miles range and carrying 
approximately one ton of T.N.T. There is a probability 
of increasing this .range to thousands of miles but the 
increased weight will be a serious handicap. 

Let us also remember that there is no effective 
defence against atoniic bomb. The scientists who could 
predict the utilisation of atomic energy for warfare are 
definitely pessimistic about the development of any 
such defence in the near future. Again, Prof. Robert 
Oppenheimei says : 

*‘The pattern of the use of the atomic bomb was 
set at Hiroshima. They arc weapons of aggression, 
of surprise, and of Uin-or . . . The dements ol 
surprise and of terror arc as intrinsic to it as are the 
fissionable nuclei.’’ 

The element of terror cannot be removed at 
present, but the element of surprise can be reduced 
only one way, and that is by arming oneself to the 
teeth for retaliation. It is only by the cap.acity for 
retaliation that a country can slop the usa^ of atomic 
bombs against itself. 

The position of the countries that cannot produce 
the atomic bombs will be quite unenviable in the 
atomic warfare. If they are involved in the war between 
Soviet Russia and America there is a possibility of & 
clean sweep not only of th(jir cities but also of their 
major population particularly because of the increasing 
tendency for urbanisation. It is highly probable that 
both Russia and America will try to enlist as many 
countries as possible for their support so that the 
enemy attack may have to be divided over a bigger 
area and thus their own striking power onay be saved. 
Blit, from another point of view, there appears to bo 
a greater possibility for countries like India to keep out 
of war firstly, because the belligerents can attack one 
another from their own countries without overriding 
the intervening countries ; and, secondly, because they 
will not be willing to use their weapons against the 
•maUijr countries when an all-out effort is required to 
face the major enemy. 

In view of Hie facts given above, the floreign policy 
of India as pursued under the able leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is definitely in. the best interests of 
the country. Fortunately or unfortunately, India can 
start with a clean slate in her intemationsl idealings* 
It is absolutely unnecessaiy at this stage to join one 
comp or the other. There are a set ol idealogues end 
fifth columnistik who insist that we should join either 
this camp or the other ; the less they are allowed to 
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influence the public opinion the better for ike eountry. 
The story of the dwarf and the giant given by Oliver 
Goldsmith is perfectly pertinent in this ocmnsotioitf 
**Ibeqttal eomblnfiHons are always disadvantageous tb 
the weaker sule^^ 

Then again, the atomic resSai^h should be 
encouraged in our. country. We have good deposits of 
thorium. The Sifiyth Report does not say much about 
thorium excepting, that thorium has *'no apparent 
advantages over uranium.” It does not speak ol any 
disadvantages, but it is known that thorium is being 
utilised iu Canada for atomic energy. There is an * 
immense use for the atomic energy during peacetime. 
If humanity develops the requisite goodwill in 
lime and the world is saved from the impending 
catastrophe, we will have ample choice to use the 
enormous energy available to us for industrial purposes. 
If we are unfortunately plunged into tlie war, the only 
deterrent for atomic bomb is lour capacity to use it ia 
return, and for that purpose also the sooner we initiate 
our work in that direction the better for ua. 

From, the defence point of view, our industrial 
planning shiould be such as not to concentrate all the 
industries iu the major cities. In America today there 
appears to be a serious contemplation of decentralisa- 
tion of the industries. For, if all the industries are 
concentrated in a few cities and the majority of the 
population swarms round them, it is very easy for the 
aggressor to dislocate the entire morale and produoUon 
of the country simply by ^attacking the major cities. 
Plans, it appears^ are being made for ’linear* or ’ribbon’ 
cities and 'cellular’ cities. Since we are just in the plan* 
ning state and it docs not mean undoing something 
that has been already done, it behoves us to take 
these facts into consideration. 

The linear or ribbon city is a city that is veiy long 
and of small width, with its industries and services 
distributed evenly. The cellular city is the city dispersed 
into a number of units each separated by four or five 
miles from the other but having well-knit communica* 
lions. Considering the enormous cost of the atomic 
bomb, the enemy cannot afford to use a huge number 
of bombs required to destnoy a cellular or ribbon city ; 
for in that case, the cost they put in for the bombs will 
far excel the loss they inflict. 

The encouragement of cottage indusuries, the dis^ 
persioD of the heavy industries, limiting the growth of 
the existing cities are needed for a defence in the 
atomic warfare much more than in the ordinary war- 
fare because of the enormous concentration of the des* 
truotive power in the atomic bomb. It appears from 
the press reports that the Qovemmeut is planning the 
expansion of cities like Delhi. From what has been said 
above, it appears to be a move fraught with dangera. 
Before rooking plans for any future constructions and 
industries we should bear in mind that we have 
entered the atomic age and its full implications are to 
be foreseen as realisticfiUy aa poaaibls. 
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^ SDNm KCTMAE CHATTfiBJI, ujl. (Cal.), »jutt. (Lpndoa), fmAa 

in English, with trvnshtions of 'typicld paSfEges and a 


fitltttic this first Vjait <>f mine to Manipiir (Imphal), which 
1 to form contactl with scholars and literary men 

to the Hdthm <Manipuri) language and to see Manipur as 
a ooatfo of at least one great form of art, namely, that of 
Ac dlnioek what impressed me most was the literary 
imk that has been done and is being done by two emi- 
adnt aons of Manipur, the late Hijam Anganghal Sing^ 
poet and literary man, and Pandit Sree Atomhapu Yidya- 
ratna, Sandcrh scholar and writer in Manipuri. Pandit 
VidyOraina fortunately is still with us, but poet Anganghal 
passed away in IMd aged only 49. Pandit X^dyaratna 
fatt enriched and is still enriching Manipuri hy his 
translations from Sanskrit and his editions in Manipuri 
of aome of the most important Sanskrit scriptures, as 
well u by his learned historical and other essays, con- 
deyed, no doubt, in the orthodox Hindu spint but con- 
veying nevertheless valuable information about the old 
Hindu culture of Manipur; his work is of first-rate 
snportanee in inducing thc‘^historic and philosophic out- 
look among Manipuri readers, and this should be better 
known outside the limits of Manipur. 

It would appear that the late Anganghal Singh (1 
apeA aubjecc to correction, not knowing Manipuri myself) 
Is Ae greatest writer Manipur so far has produced: the 
extent of hia compositions is astounding for a modem 
writer. He can, through his great work the Khambth 
ThoiHShcireng, be described as the national Poet of the 
Mdthei (Manipuri) -speaking people. This great poem, 
niiming up to over 39.000 lines (his MS. runs up to 
over 1300 pages with 30 lines in each page) embodies 
the most romantic story, about the love of Khamba 
and Thofbl, which this Eastern Frontier of India has 
producedk Ballads about Khamba and Thoibi are etill 
widely sung in Manipur, but our poet has taken up the 
eld story and has composed a new poem (in long lines 
of 14 syllables, with a pause after the 7th, <— a metre 
which is eminently suitable for epic narration) which 
is true bi, both spirit and diction and in story-content to 
Ae old ballads on Ae subject I have heard Ae poem 
eaAuBlaiticaUy praised by young Mmsipitris. So for, the 
poet’s son has l^ught out about one^hth of the poem, 
but I Aink the entire work should be puUiAed without 
delay, and Aat will at cnee raise Ae prestige and dig* 
nity of Manipuri Hteratitre: and an abitriet of Ae poem 


critical study of it will be a t^deratum in Indian 
literature bringing home to Ae rest of India and to the 
world what imporunt things— important from Ae point of 
view of vo||ing the aspirations, the ideals and Ae social 
and cultural milieu of a whole people— are being done In 
this distant comer of Iiidia. 

The late Anganghal Singh's other romantic poem, 
named SingtUndu wiA its 8,000 lines, has already 
been exhausted in its first edition of 1000, and this 
Is quite remarkable considering that the Manipuri read- 
ing public is not large and only two years were needed 
to make a second edition necessary. The poet has left 
two volumes of Aort poems, and he also wrote one 
social novel and three dramas, which have been widely 
read and appreciated in MS. and are waiting publica- 
tion. A volume of literary essays, which are quite charm- 
ing in their thought and style (so ISe my Manipuri 
friends assure me), has also seen the light of Ae day. 

I would not insist upon a comparison, as I do not 
know the Manipuri language and am not in a position 
to judge either the aubject and thought-content or Ae 
beauty of language and expression in the original writ* 
ings of the late Anganghal Singh; but it would appear 
from the views of certain of my Manipuri friends that Ae 
position of our poet is comparable to that of Rabindra- 
naA Tagore in Bengali and Modern Indo-Aryan 
literature. 

When I think of the extent and comprehensive 
character of the Khamba^ThoibiShoireng, 1 am remind- 
ed of the Shah-nama, the national epic of Persia by 
Firdausi, and the KtdeviJa, the national epic of Finland 
which was woven out of songs ahd ballads about Ae 
ancient heroes current among the Finnish people by Eliaa 
l4>envrot who collected them, on the one hand, and oC, 
artistic epics like the Latin Aeneid of Virgil and Ae 
English Sigurd the Volsang by William Morris on the 
other. 1 km convinced this single work wi^ considerably 
raise the value of Manipuri among the languages of IndU^ 
and the world. 1 hope that those who are in a positioB 
ttf do so will exert themselves to the utmost to get the 
entire works of the late Angapghal Singh in print, for 
the glory of Manipuri and In^an literature. 

Ihh Dmmber, 1941 , 
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rim gives the occasion for H. Qoets's elaborate and 
learned essay on the cult o/ this deity (and her 


^BUU-ETIN OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM ™ 

r if ^ iconography is represented by H. Goets*8 paper on a 

tSq Statuette of the Gandhara school belonging to the end 

STh’ I of the second centuiy A.p. according to ite author and 


■knd n \ ^ t. ft ^ « i *»»e secona cemury a.u. aL'vuriunK lu ira auuiur 

-Edited by H, Goetz, Baroda. ^ Bhattacharyya’s well-documented paper on Dhyani 


Buddha Imagee in the Baroda Museum, In the former 


Though belated in their publication, these succes- paper we are told that the statuette in question may 
aive issues of the BuUcLins oj the Baroda Slate Museum be regarded “as an exceptional form of (the BuddhiA 
amd IHclure GaUery .maintain the high standard ol • deity) Panchika,” but more probably it “represents the 
scbolaitdiip that we have learnt to associate with the Sun-god Mihira in a transitional iconographic aspect 
able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, the accomplished intermediate between that of the Kushana coins on the 
Curator of the Museum. The first issue opens with a one side and that of the Bamiyan frescoes and of the 
highly thought-provoking essay (accompanied with a European St. Mu‘hael and 8t. George figures on the 

map) from the pen of H. Goetz, entitled The Role of other." In another paper H. Goetz gives us a hif^orioal 

Gujarat in Indian Art History » “Guiarat," he eon- and critical account of “Hindu renaissances" in the 
eludes, “has been the link between the Middle Ages Muslim period (matching the Italian renaissance) as a 
before the chaos of the Muslim invasions and the prelude to his study of a l»te 18th century ima^gc in 

Indian renaissance following on them. She has been the Baroda Museum. On the subject of M^iaeyal 

the mother of three styles of later India, the revivalist Hindu painting we have instructive papers on A Jedna 
Hindu Renaissance, the early Rajput and Gujarati Vijnaptipatra by T^. P. Shah as well as A Muslim 
folk styles ; one of the parents of Mughal Art under Painting of the Kattgra School and The Modem Indian 
Akbar and Jahai^ir, of the Basohli School of Hima- Picture Gallery by H. Goetz. In the branch of numis- 
layan Rajput painting and of Maratha house archi- matics wc have a paper on Gold Cmns in the Baroda 
teoturc ; and she has influenced the textile art of the Slate Museum by R. L. Mankad, while that of Anthro- 
Muslim countries beyond the sea.” The other papers pology is represented by « too short account of a 
are likewise the work of speciahsts. An Early Indo- predatory tribe called the Vaghers, written by V. L. 


Scythian Monument by H. Goetz and A Uidque Bronze Devkar. 
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Figurine by O. C. Gaugoly are of great interest to 


We have noticed a few inaccuracies. In Vol. Ill, 


students of Indo-Scythian history. The former deals Part I. p. 1, the well-known art-critic's name is wron^ 
with a small stela representing a tree flanked on either printed a.s A. C. Coomaraswamy. In Vol. HI, Part U, 
side by a fantastic animal, wluch the author believes p. 55, the mentidb of references to “Karshapanas, 
to be “the earliest so ^ar known monument of the Nishkas, etc.” in ‘‘the Puranas, Jatakas, etc." as 
Indo-Scythians." The latter describes a small bronze “very old” cannot but be regarded as a most iin- 


figurine of a girl holding with upturned arms the ends fortunate slip. 

ox pieces of foliage falling down from a vase, which is U. N. GHOfiHaL 

taken by its author to be a work of the Kushan period 

from Mathura. Iconography is well represented by the _ „ mn wt . h^i n r Jain PubUtdied 

ptpea Siddha Chakra by U. P. Shah and A Cvnda , ON TO DELm . by O^Jatn.rwh^ 

Imkye in the Baroda Mueeum by B. Bhattachaiyya. ^ iK « Joyuoara, Nn man. 

Aw B(My MuyKai Portrait of Sultan ’AbduUah Qvtb- J>eOn, Pp. 1§6. Pnee R». S-«. „ . „ „ 

•hak of ChAeanda and Ai» Ea^ BaeohUA^harnba NETAJI SPEAKS ; Compiled by Salt Kumar Nay. 
Jtutadi by S. Goeta form a pair of important oontri- Chayanika Pid>luhi^ Houee, Ifl Sitaram Ohoee wwat, 
botions to ttie study of Mughal and Rajput paintinga Calcutta, Pint edition. 1848. Pp, 80. Price nt. a-d. 
Napeetivoly. An iutereatiog general accenint of Euro* got], the booka ate a collection of Netaji Subhaa 
pean tapestry weaving is the prelude to H. Goeta’« Clhandra Bose’s writings and speeches deUvere^ from 
paper on Some French TapeeMee w the Collection of abroad diineg the second World War. The speeches are 
H. H. the Maharaja Oaekw<a of Baroda. The account inspiring and reveal the true state of afhim 

of a Speeui ExhibUion of Paintinoe by Ekkolaa and tlwt prevailed then in East Asia and tiie indomiUble 
Bvetodav Roeridi held at Baroda in January, 19*16, » ^rit m«tw which he organised the I. N. A. and carried 
pieoeded fav. a critical appreoiatim.of the utrt o| both 23teifct. These relleot. alsb the fore, 

these wdkknown painters writtw Iqr E. Goets. Bight of s sinrifed political thinker. Couched in chiselled 

la the second issue the aeeount of a smaU broase. „ords and embalmed with finer sentiment and flourishes 
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yis^v jp ^ <M to iWm $n 

Nabatav Ohamoba Cha^tda 

.f ?P? PAIIBANS: Bp Ghaai Khm. PuUkhtd 6y 
If. i., J»., fiorntwy. 19ff. Pp. 68. Price Re. 8^. 

Shu, aob of the Froatiar Oandhi. is an 
afttariAitufig atoiy-teller, and here he gives us by 
ffiMUSS of a few anecdotes an iutoresiing peep into 
mne aspects of Pathan life. He speaks of the Pathan’s 
i^e 'Of freedom and addiction to feud, his Spartan 
hardihood and simplicityi his erase for the rife and 
the Altar and of hts keen sensitiveueas to feminine 
moe and beauty. For the general notion of the 
PatriaBs , instinct for violence and lawlessnessi Qhani 
Khan does not offer any plea, but his narrative is so 
woven and designed that in the setting of the rugged 
and mountainous countiy they become a necessary 
part of the Patlian's living. The Paihan*s great sport 
18 nghting 'aiid sensuous enjoyment of the woman, who 
is a pretty toy, a phantom of delight with him made 
for has gratification. 

monograph concludes with a sketch of Abdul 
Ghaffur Khan and a few words on the ‘'Red Shirts." 
The author uses a facile pen and we look forward to 
an account of the Red Shirt movement from him in 
the hear future. 

^ N. B. Rot 

..r OP AYODHYA ; By B. S. Sarma, 

MJL Fvhlkhtd by Bn Rmnkmhna Math, Mylaporre, 
Madtaa. Pp. d8$. Price, board JBs. 4$ odiico Re. €. 

Ttte learned author, who is an emeritus professor 
and the prmnt pnncinal of the Vivekananda College, 
Madm needs no introduction to the reading public. His 
popular manuals on ^ Hinduism, and particularly his 
magnum opu^ HenaUsanoe of Hinduiem, an outstand- 
mg ^bheations of the Benares Hindu University, have 
broupit him all-India reputation. In the book under 
mmw, he makes a purely literaiy approach to the 
iUmayana and mvea a fairly comprehensive summary 
of ito stpiy for the benefit of the youikg, 

®*or convenience of narration the author has divided 
m whole etonr into three parts mid calls them respec- 
tively a tragedy, a romance and an epic. The first part, 
eov^ing the Bida**Kanda and the Ayodhsra-Kanda, is 
an inimiwbr human tragedy full of pathetic situations 
TOt rend our hearts. The second part dealing with the 
Arai^a^Xanda, the Kishkindha-Kanda and the Sundara- 
romance The third part summarising 
the Yuddha-Kanda is an epic that deAoribes a coloasal 
inflict ..between Rama and Bavana, the two greatest 
Fowevs of the then world. The description is so vivid, 
and me atyle so flpwety that the book reads a 
novel from beginning to end. The stoxy of the 
wema to have never been better told than 
thia m — 



to and «ba«i^ tka* tha oonfliot 

WdPpn RaoM and Bavana is tu^. 00 nuiea..beiwean 
b«tiwean.too aviliaaltona,. betoeto tiro 
idwb of life. AoootditiK to tiie aatoor. tbe 

^ of Vaffiki'aioeffkn&S to 

^ ^ Ptoime of httmMid^ rijauiuRf in noral 


toat ai 
hut, 

. J nay 
than ' a 

— ........ ah^litttw 

tlnoui^ a radio-set to the music of the Antipodes. The 
book deaervei tp be perused by the young men and 
women nf Free India. 

SWAHS jAGAinSWABANAHDA 

^ INDIA IN REVOLT (1M3), Vol. 1. (Bengal and^ 
Assam) : RdUed by Tarini Sankiar Chakrayaxty. U Joy 
Mitter^e Street, Cokutta. Pp. IJO. Price Re. S. 

This was tbe first book in English that was pub*, 
^ed in India in 1946 on the Revolt against Britiah. 
imperialism that burst over the country on the wake 
of Ckinmess resolution passed on the 8th August, 1942. 
The call to "do or , die" had gone from Gandhiji but 
the British bureaucracy tried to forestal him by arrest- 
. mg him and other top leaders of the ^ngrom in all the 
Indian provinces and putting them behind prison bars 
and keeping them thoxe for about three years. The 
writer had an ambitious project to collect and ocllate 
all the reports of the activities that symbolised this 
mass awakening robbed of Congress leadership. In the 
present volume (reprint, 1947) he has. tried to give a 
history of this movement as it developed in Bex^al and 
Assam. And though there are many links missing, the 
book is certainly Helf-sufficient considering the time 
when the Muslim Lesfue held the reins of power in 
Bengal under the superintendence of the Britii^ bureau- 
cracy. A fuller all-India history of this Revolt has yet 
to appear. And though "British control" has been with- 
drawn from India, the story of this unplanned Revolt 
occupies a distinct place in the last of the outbursts 
that precipitated the developments of June 3, 1M7. 

We hope the author will be able to divert hia 
attention to this woric. 

D. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF IQBAL: By Dr. 
lehrat Hasan Enver. Published by Muhammad 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Baear, Lahore. 1044. Pp. ^f* 

Re. S. 

In tbe Foreward to the book, Dr. 8. Z. Hasan hu 
rightly observed, "Iqbal has been^a great force in India 
for the last quarter of a century and the mind of the 
present-day Indian Muslim can not be grasped withf* 
out a deep study of Iqbal." Iqbal was a poet, a philo- 
sopher and a patriot. He loved India as any patriotic 
Indian and he loved Islam too. At one time he, no 
doubt, inclined towards Pan-Islamism ; but it can noit 
be said that he gave up India -of his birth. We may 
remember in tthis connection his famous song, "In this 
whole world, our Hindusthan," etc. But I<$a 1 was a 
philosopher also. All great poets gltimatiriy leach 
philosophy. So did GoetliD, so did l^agore. And we 
have an account of Iqbal’s philosophy in this Imok. 
Iqbal , was an • Intuitiomst and'^so has many points in 
common with Bergson. He alao believed in the leaJfitF 
of the self, tbe world and ,Qod. 

The summary of iqbid’s philosophical thous^t 
attempted in this book has been a good one. Iqw 
property uadetstood may yet be a oementhm fom 
between the warriiui cmminunities-^Mudim a^ non- 
Mu8lim*-in India. We wA the author sueceik. But 
we also wish that Iqbal be presented to the Indian 
reader {n Jancttages othier than Urdu and BntfiAb ao 
tbat In<iia may wpreciate bim. A.m»atj 


VABSHAPHAL OR THE EOtm PROCUSSKB 
BORQHGOPE (Fourth Editioo): By Bi Kmm. 

Hmnm PubUcathga^ P. O, MaUMwarm, 
jRoBfohNV. Price Re, 5. 

Mk, Raman, the efficient editor of the AiK»dogical 
Magaaine, has been rendering valuable services to the cause 
of Hindu Astrology for some decades. His organ has 
been intrumental in popularising and raising the standard 
of Hindu Astrology not only all over India but also in 
Western countries. He is the author of a good many 
astrological works which will, it is' «ure, stand the 
test of time. His present work is a new venture in the 
realm of ^Hindu* Astrology because the long-neglected 
TajaJta system bae, for the first time, been 
explained in this book in a most rational and 
scientific manner, 'fherc are three main Hystems of 
Hindu Astrology, i.e. (1) Parasara, (2) Jaimini, (3) Tajaka. 
The last-mentioned system, which is a distinct departure 
from the other'two systems is of later origin, li was pursued 
by many astrologers amongst whom the works of Nilkan- 
tha and Kesava arc regarded to be authentic. One who 
masters this system rati predict annual results from a 
subject horoscope with wonderful accuracy. It should be 
remembered that ^Varshaphar nr annual results cannot be 
for^ast with the help of any other method except the 
Tajaka system which is being popularised through Mr* 
Raman's present work that has passed through several 
editbns within a decade. 

Nauni Kumar Bhadra 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY ON NATIONAL 
AND LOCAL riNAN(,^E : By Bimakt Kanta Barkar. 
Published by the author from 80-B Bakulbagan Road, 
Calcutta. Pages I 40 . Price Rs. 2^. 

the name implies tlii.s is a treatise on taxation as 
studied from the local and national points of view. The 
problem is of special significance now when the Indian 
union shall have to revise the entire schedule to give 
maximum benefit to the masses. The author xnakes a 
comparative study of conditions prevailing in England, 
Germany, France and U.S.A, College students will bud 
this book useful as the author has made a comparison 
and analysis of various opinions of the European and 
American authorities on the subject. The book abounds 
in mistakes in printing, wliich the author regrets and 
promises to* rectify in a future edition. 

A. B. Dutta 

I 

RURAL PROBLEMS IN MADRAS : Monograph 
by 8. y, Krishnaswami, OBJE., I.CB. Government 
Press, Madras. Wit. Pp. W. Price Rs. 6. 

This is an exceedingly well-written monograph on 
the rural problems of Madras. It is rarely that a 
reviewer has the pleasure of unreservedly commending 
a Govemment publication. Sii Krishnaswami has 
treated his subject in thirteen chapters oovoring 'General 
aspects, Population Land tenure, Irrigation, Agriculture 
axid its technological improvements, Livestock, Rural 
industries. Marketing of the products. Development ol 
cp*operativeB, Education, Health and Hygiene.' It ends 
vrith oonolunoDs drawn from subjective and objective 
analyst of /the village problems in Madras. There aee 
maps devoted to Topography, Rainfall, Soil and 
Population and im number of illustrations too. One 
^md however wum that a map showing physical 
loatum indudiag drainage of tbe-area would be 


ICtnnVWTAt AV Virm^ IgUimr /ate. 

CimnafM, Durgahind Jtewt 'Brnt n, . rp. “ me$ 
Ml 4J2. 

The young undisti wlio is olreeAy on hie my to 
fulfilmeiit eiid feme, hw woven, with the aid (rf vivid 
imagmation and a uyle which has in it the m evem ea t and 
muaie of the wave, into a romance the Puranic tale of 
Anjana and Pavanjaya. Some of his descriptiona hove a 
haunting beauty, while hia analysis of the ever-Ruaive 
emotion of love is marked 'by a pleasing as well as pro- 
found insight. At places, however, he is submerged under 
the crescendo of his own creation I 

PRAKRTTIK CHIKITSAK: By Riamnaraa Dube. 
Prakritik Arogyashrama, Benares. Pp. 562. Price Rs, 7B. 

A handy and useful Nature-Cure physician in your 
own home! As such, the book deserves to be in every 
family. The ''prescriptions'* for the various diseases, how- 
ever, still need to be further simplified before fhe^ can 
commend themselves to the common man. 

JEEVAN-VIHAR : By Kaka Kdlelhir. Published 
by Karo and Vo., Publishers, Ltd., Bombay 2. Pp. IVi* 
Price Rs. 2. 

' The author is an orijpnal thinker as well M aU 
erudite scholar, besides being a man qt action. 'There* 
fore, his thoughts on the many face^ of literature, 
with which the present volume (whi^ is a translation 
into Hindi by Shripad Joshi from the author's original, 
in Gujarati, Jeevan-Bharati) deals, have an inqiirinS 
all-sidednesB. Literature, according to him, is a lamp a^ 
well ns a lever ; it should not be an inhabitant of the 
ivoo^-tower ; its legitimate, native place is the life of 
truth and the truth of life (which is, by the bye, a 
totally different thing from the ''eye-witness’' account 
of life). Therefore, a votaiy of literature is a well- 
wisher of humanity as well as its sign-post towards 
archetypal perfection and infinite probity. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

KAVYANGANA: By Jatil Uatilraj) KeshavUd 
Vyas, BA. Porbandar. Thtck card-board, 1945. Pp. 92, 
Price Re. IS. 

A collection of 06 poems on various subjects, ably 
handled by the young rising poet, has its value 
enhanced by the analytical introduction contributed by 
the well-known Professor of Gujarati, Mr. R. M. Joshi, 
of the Samaldos College, Bhavnagar. 

ARVACHINA: By Dhansukhlal Mehta and 

Avinask Vyas. Publish^ by N. M. Tripathi ^ 
Bombay. 19lfi. Thick cardboard. Pp. 70. Price Be. J. 

Mr. Dhansukhlal Mehta, an established writer of 
numerous works, along with Avinash Vyai^ has hit off 
a step, which is meant to present a picture of the 
modern {Arvachin) voung society of both sexes con- 
sisting of college students. How superficiality and jollity 
have worked into their hearts and how they influence 
their lives, is shown here in as clear a manner as 
possible. The idea behind the caustic humour is self- 
apparent. When being acted on the stage, it is sure to 
please, the audience at one moment and set them 
thinking at the other, as to what phase of life our 
society is undergoing. Hiere is much ^at is hidden 
behind this light play. 

Kv Mv Ja 


tUflfar is n pro^y ^0^ thw. woiH bekmis to the 
whole world, and should not be eoid-storaged within 
a Rmlled circle, ^ J 

„ • Ua C. BuanAcsaicB 


provided in the nest edRion. We congratukiite the 
;aolhor and the Government ior bringing out gosh W 
.figeeUent moBoijmpfa. 
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FDQBD DBPOSrrS ACCEPTED 
For3 f4»r8 — — IV^k 

WANTERS* SYNDICAIB I^d, 
■'* .f'l- . Mam^tasO Ajtenets,.: 



Hie Re-making of Bighl^ Sli^eg in 

Economies) Commerecs Peitties and 
Sodology^ for Dominion faidia 

Prof, Benoy Sarkar writes in- Tfce Calcutta 
Review: 

The BoB^en Freedom of India since August, kW, 
has placed in the arena of wodd-oompetitloii in t 
manner undreamt of three decades ago at the end of 
World-War I. The edocalional inatitutiong of the Indian 
people have therefore need to he re-nade with a view to 
the new demandg for competency and the new urges for 
self-assertion by the international standard. 

Dominion India* requires new branches of knowledge 
to be cultivated by her scholars. She requires also new 
methods and techniques for cultivating the arts and sciences, 
both old and new. 


4. Statiatirs be rendered an integral part in I.A. for 
the (Civics papers by the incorporatiorf of a definite number 
of pages dealing with some of the most important figures 
available in Census Reports and other. Government 
publications. 

With this object in view 20 per oent. of the marks in 
LA. Civics may lie ear-marked for questions bearing on des- 
criptive statistics. 

5. Statistics be likewise rendered an integral part 
in B.A. for the Economics papers by the prescription of a 
text-book on elementary (and somewlial non-mathematical) 
statistics. 

This object may be realized by the rule that 20 per 
cent, of the marks in fi.A. Economics be alloted to 
statistics. 

6. Insurance (life and general) be rendered compul- 
sory for every student of commerce in*M,A. 

7. Transportation (inland, maritime, and aerial) be 


A short memorandum is being placed before the 
educators of India today with n suggestions in regard 
te acme of the more important items associated with the 
higgler teaching of economics, commerce, politics and 
sociolo^. For certain purposes it may be taken to be 
a ccmtiniiation of the memo, submiued by the present 
writer twenty-two years ago in August, 1926. These sug- 
gestions are based on a hypothesis with regard to edu- 
cational, socio-philoBophical and cultural reconstruction. 
B runs to the effect that persons with prc-1947 mentalities 
andjor equipment will find themselves utterly helpless in 
regard to the management of Indian affairs from 1950 on.* 
In ord^ to render the teaching of economics, com- 
merce, political science, and sociology somewhat more 
practical, businesslike and uptodate the following resolu- 
tions may be placed before the Inter-University Sard's 
meeting as well as the Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
Universities to be held at Madras in December, 1948. 
The reiokUons have been so worded that underlying 
reasons should apnear to be obvious. 

1, Measures be adopted by every University such as 
may enable at least one teacher of economics to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of goods as well as engineering, 
productipttal and technological subjects. The deputation 
of emain membeis of the teaching staff In economics and 
cdnuneice to educational institutions like (1) the Massa- 
tmu'setta Institute of Technology (M.I.T.), Cambridge 
(U.S.A,), fiMT iamilarity with the courses in business and 
enijpeaiiM administration as well as in industrial econo- 
the New York Stale College Agriculture 
(€nnieD University, Ithaca, USJi.) for famiUority with 
the courses in form management, agricultural engineering, 
animal husbandry, rural sociology, etc., for a year or two 
it jUkely to be Upful in this regard. 

; 2,^ Meeapret'U adpiRed by every'. University such at 
nw enlKlt-it kast nne -leather of ectmomics to he equips 
peq with the latest economic (hefories as well as method 
ol eGonepic anafysit. The deputation of certain teachers, 
•trong'W nfathematica and statistics, to the University of 
vkmhFidge or to Jkmrd Unherrity (USA) for a year 
« twoii roepmni^^ for th» purpose, 

A Stitf rihk be tendeiedl oompulicdy for every M,A. 


rendered compulsory for every student of commerce 
in M.A. 

8. Measures be adopted by ever>' University for 
enabling the teachers of politkal science to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of races and tribes, mental 
traits, group morality, caste patterns, as well as economic 
development, and industrial relations. The deputation of 
certain teachers to Columbia University (New York) and 
the Universities of Paris, Cologne, Prague, Stockholm, 
Zurich, etc., for a year or two with a view to orientations 
in anthropological psychological and sociological sciences 
as well as world-economy is likely to be useful in this 
field. 

9. Measures be adopted for providing every Univer- 
sity with a teacher of diplomacy, international relations 
and consular wrvice. The deputation of certain teachers 
of political science to Indonesia, Chinu, Turkey, Egypt, 
Iian, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
U.K., France and the U.S.A. for researches and investi- 
gations is recommended for this purpose. 

^ 10. .Measures be- adopted for providing every University 
with a teacher of municipal administration and constitu- 
tional law. The deputation of certain teachers of political 
science to Sweden, Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
U'. K., France, Canada, the U.S.A., Australia, etc., bt 
researches and investigations is recommended for this 
purpose. 

11. Measures be adoipted for rendering sociology an 
independent branch of instruction and research at every 
University and placing it on the ^^'Uine level with econo- 
mics and political science, 

12. Measures be adopted for equipping the east ing 

arrangements for leaching of sociology with persons 

strong in four ^ different disciplines, e,g., anthrc^logy, 
psychology, social work, and contemporary sociological 
theories. 

13. The science of population (with public health and 
eugenics) be rendered j^piilar in all Universities by beita 
admitted as an optional subject in the department^ 
sociology, economics or palitical sdeiice. For pn»er 
mipmenl teachers may be depufod to the PoMiJadM 

Rom,, P*ri^ Munich, StocUnim, London, nnd 

New Yorko 



m 


mimm mtum, 



' 

Id a aeeetdty for the 
adequaie oouieei in criminology. 

^ , sjMeiud^ adttiitted .m an optional eii^ject In 
4l«||iirtaient of poliHcal science Or sociology.* Hie 
oepiitOtiaii of certain teachers to the Gillege of Journalism 



I acquire i 

d tetehing would be a necessity. 

16. So^ work be recognis^* an an optional subject 
of the eame level aa«other optional subjects in the depart- 
ment of political science or sociology. For experience in 
the methods of teaching and research the New York 
School of Social Work, the Smith College School of Social 
Work (Northampton), as well as the Social Welfare or 
imial Siendpe Colleges of Chicago, Western Reserve, 
Califortiia and other Universities in the U.S.A. may be 
fooominended as venues for certain teachers of political 
and social sciences. 

17. For pDBt-M.A. students at every University a 
two-year course he instituted for doctorate, and arrange- 
menta of the S^nar pattern be made for regular and 
•ystematic teaching as well as training in research under 
eompetent instructors. 

18. Every seminar in every University be provided 
with dnandal facilities for publishing a quarterly journal 
furnished mainly with papers contributed by tne teach- 
ing staff. 

19. Industrial conceriis, banks, export-import houses, 
chambers of commerce, insurance companies, railways, 
port authorities and so forth be requested to permit 
batohes of University students to visit thee: ofBcOs^ 
laboratories and workshops under proper guidance. 

20. The departments of public administration (cen- 
tral, h^al and municipal) he requested to permit batches 
of University students to get acquainted with tiie practi- 
cal wmrking of the governmental machinery under proper 
guidance. 

21* The ability^ to utilize books and journals in two 
of the following European languages, — I^ench, German, 
Italian, Russiao and Spanisli, — ^be regularly announced 
8s a desired qualification for prospective teachers of 
economics, commerce, political science and sociology. 

22. For prospective teachqrs of international law, 
diploDiMy, consular service and ooniemporary history 
the aihility to utilize books and journals in one of the 
UOoiwing Apian lajtjipiag|es,--nAll(Bbio^ Perrian, Tibetan, 
Chinese^ ^Burmese, Siamese, Malayan, Javanese, Indo- 
Chinese and Japanese,— in addition to one of the European 
huiguages mentioned above be regularly announced as a 
dosing qualification. 

2K^&veral Institutes of Modem Languages (Aslan 
iOd EkftniNsan aa wdl as Indian) be organized under the 
oiimcea of Indian Univeisities for the benefit of students, 
teasers, administraton, consular and diplomatic officiala, 
JoumaUsts and businessmen. 

Up till now .tbe word '*plan** or **plBnnmg** has been 
eareCnlly avoided. But the most important feature of a 
idan is ubiqiiitoiis in the above resoliitlonsb It is impos- 
sible to bide the reality that Rnpees-mmMdes in dtousands 
are involved in the inqilemenutieq ^ m one of these 
•Qggestioiu, if they are not to reii^ pMs t^ies. And 
so we ore finally landed in an tfyietmmd ^nning lor 
certain branches of social science. 7 
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ounm uid_pen(n«l hyttoe notAenu, MENTAI* 
AND NESV^ DIBDBD^ OwydiiMiiit'ytb 
•ad tiigK^TC thoMupnittn ander deq» hypoiMto), 
OBESIlT (pinned diek i»«lneative enraie*, elaotio* 
Tibntoiy muMKe rad aormoM vltunin ninend feed* 
lag), ACL OONSimmONAL OHBONIO DISEA- 
SES WHIOH HAVE DEFIED ALL TBEATUENTS, 
ete., era now eeoam penonal IndiTidaaUaed treatmaat 
rad eapect enidrara Lateit Isbonton eraipment to 
fuflitate enot diagnoelB •raila^ MiliUrBO* 
THEBAFY (diatiMnaj altn diort wave theniv,* 

ty, ^ r.»y 


idtn-Tiole{' and lain lad radiationB^ deotrie 1 

etc., ete.. ) wi th lateet, modem appatatnMe la a 
BFEOIAmT at onr OLlNia Ommltatioiu fm. 
Strieteat privapy ud eonfldenoe cnannteed. Oonanlt 
to^getaon ara.^ to 8^i^.^rad^4 pja. tq 
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for The Nationd Ch^tim CemcH 
Mmnew ie ipven below: 

L dbmAL Advisory Board Of Bdugation in India 

^is is the most suthofitative body im India composed^ 
as it U ol Education Ministers, Directors of labile 
Instnictioii aftd |H:oxniitem educatlekdstA Its last meeting 
Rnss at Delhi in January, 1948. This iraa the first meeting 
of the Board in free India. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
in his opening speech laid stress on the foUoiving points: 

1. Educational progress should be accellerated. We 
cannot wait for 40 years as planned fay the Sargent Report. 

2. Without religious influences people become over- 
rationalistic. The solution lies not in rejecting religious 
instruction in elementary stages, but in imparting sound 
and heal^ religious education under our direct supervision. 

S. The change of medium of instruction should be 
gradual and not sudden. So far as higher education is 
concerned, status quo may be preserved for five years. 

4b Shall we have a common language for University 
education or regional languages? 

S/ Adult education should be intensified. 

The Board was inaugurated by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who laid stress on: 

1. Education to be reorganized in relation to social 
and economic life of tomorrow. 

2. Education must be given top priority. 

3. The tepmo of reorganization must be increased. 

A. Tho Board decided that: 

1. Adult education should be promoted vigorously. 
In regard ■ to finance there should be a 50: 50 ^sis for 
provincial and central contributions. 

2. The perij^ of compulsory basic education slionld 
be reduced for the present to five years. 

3. Double shift system may be introduced to econo- 
mise on buildings. 

4. To agree with the Honhie the Minisierh view in 
regard to the medium of instruction, air., (a) that Indian 
languages should be used up to secondary schools with 
J^glish as an optional language; (6) that in Universities 
there should be status quo for next five years. 

5. Development plans of provinces should be sub- 
;4idised by the centre by a system of block grants at a 
.gwreentage which is equal to that which the expenditure 
sin education bears to the total expenditure of a province. 

6. There should be an Indian Cultural Trust with 
pnmncial cultural academies. 

7. Social Series organization and training of person- 
nel should be intensified. 

8. A National Commission of the UNESCO should be 
esipbltahecL 

9. Hi|di Crade Technological Institutes should^ be 
^lateblisbed near Calcutta and Bombay. 

... 10. ' Thare should be a secondary Schools Examinations 
4CR&eil. 

B. The Board appointed the foUawing Committeesi 

1. Adult Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Ways and Means (Finance). 

4. Medium of Instruction. 

Since this paper was written, the Government of India 
have accepted the recommendation of the Committee on 
Me<Bum of Instruetioi^ and have advised. Provincial Govem- 
metits and Universities to gradually replace English by 
the mother4(qMue as medium of instruction and introduce 
u eoaqHitsdKy^tesjt in iJm' federal . laMqage. The federal 
language is yet to be decided by the ConstUnent Assemlily, 

. U' ' 


The meeting of the Board waa followed by a confer- 
ence of Directors of Public Instruction, Miniaters of 
Education and Vlce^CbaneeUors. The decisions of tho 
Sotfd were confirmed by diis confiorence. 

II. l^ucATioN and ths IhmFT Constitution 

Dducal^on (a Jimatioiied kt articles 22, 23, 32, 36, 37 
and 298. The firai two (22 and 23) occur in Part lit 
which deala with the fundameiital rightSs while the nest 
three are in Part IV which lays down the directive policy 
of the Sute. Article 298 deals with Anglo-Indian Edu- 
cation, and states that institutions meant for Anfdo-lndiana 
will not receive state aid unless , they admit at least 40 
per cent of pupils from other communities. 

The other relevant articles are as follows: 

A. Bights relating to Religion: 

1. 'No religious instruction shall be provided by the 
State in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of State funds, provided that nothing in this clause shaR 
apply to an educational institution which is administered 
by the State, but has been established under any endow- 
ment or trust which requires that religious instruction shall 
be imparted in such institution. 

2. ^No person attending any educational institution 
recognised by the State or receiving any aid out of State 
funds shall be required to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in any institution or tOi 
attend any religious worship that may be conducted in 
such institution or in any premises attached thereto unless 
such person, or if such person is a minor, his guardian 
has given his consent thereto. 

3. ^Nothing in this article shall prevent any com- 
munity or denomination from providing religious instruc- 
tion for pupils of that community or denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours.'* 

B. Ciikural and Educatioiud Rights: 

1. '*Any section of the citizens residing in the terri- 
tory of India or any part thereof having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own shall have the right to con- 
serve the same. 

2. *No minority whether based on religion com- 
munity or language shall be discriminated against in 
regard to the admission of any person belonging to such 
minority into any educational institution maintained by 
the State. 

3. (or) **A11 minorities whether based on religion, 

community or language shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational institu- 
tions of their choice. 

(6) '*The State shall not, in granting aid to edu- 
cational institutions discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is unde;r the management of a minority wheth^ . 
based on religion, community or language.** 
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to ^ For^ Service^ iter}tog bdances, 
In tiirenty-Uiree testions iboi« 
passed on tlie TerritiMrial Artny, die 
tlMimeM of Diiplaoed Persons, the Nationalisation of 
idho Hdsam fiaAk;. the Electricity system, etc. The Hindu 
Go^ lli]| tvos hdd over as some of its clauses call for 
smUatioli; measures against infUtion were discussed but 
tfaO CklosSriUDent have not yet framed a eomprehenaive 
poUoy, 

The bin on the nationalisation of the Reserve Bank 
was passed in first reading as a malterH>f*cour8e. Such 
lefdsMtlon has becoibe fashionable. In t93S there were 
ei^en countries with a state bank; four more (Canada. 
Denmark. New*Zealand, Parimay) were a<kied before the 
war. nine more since 1945 (Brazil. Rumania, the Nether- 
Imdi^ Mmigary, Bulgaria, Cmchoslovakia, Norway. France 
and even England), Popular opinion has it that since 
a Reserve Bank Is the bank ibr all people, it should be 
managed by the people’s representatives, it being taken 
for granted that political lepresentatives really represent 
the economic man. It is to be expected that further 
measures will be brought forward for natioDaliaing the 
whole banking system. Nobody would deny dial banks 
need control and relorins. All over the world, bank* 
ooncentration has grown alsmingly. 

is patent that in our days alone is wealth accumu- 
lated but immense power and despotic economic domina- 
tion is concentrated in the bands of a lew. and that those 
few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees 
and diieciors of invested funds who administer them at 
their good pleasuie. 

^This power becomes particularly irresistible when 
exercised by those who. becuaee they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its 
allbtmeDt. for that reason supplying so to apeak the life* 
blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of production so that 
no one dare breathe against their will. This ooncentration 
of power has led to a threefold struggle for domination. 
First, there is the struggle -for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then there is the fierce batde to acquire con- 
tfdl of the state, so that iu resources and authority may 
lie abused in the economic struggle. Finally, there is the 
clash between states themselves.” 

The above is an exetsrpt from an Encyclical of Pope 
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Magneaimn when subatituted fbr/iron and steel saves 
75 per ceitf dead weight. The two light metalji, alumir 
nium and magnesium, in coUabosation are proving how 
far engiiiaering design can be eaitied without rfMmurse 
to heavy metals. The development of magnesium idloys 
in Germany, Britain, and United Stotes began only some 
25 years ago, but intense research has resuBed in remark* 
able progress, furdier stimulated by Woiid War 11. 

SoimcBs or Magnesium 

Although the metal magnesium, in its different com* 
pounds, is widely distributed thioui^out the earth’s orast. 
the raw materials of commercial importance are thrive, sir., 
magnesite, dolomite and carnalllte. Magnesite, the carbo* 
nate of magnesium, is the most important source of metal^ 
and has the advantage that pure magnesia (magnesium 
oxide) can be prepared from it by a *’dry” process with 
the minimum chemical treatment. Dolomite has idi 
advanti^es of magnesite exempt for the necessitar of 
separating tlie lime. Isolation of magnerium from sea or 
salt Water has been practised for the past 25 years^ 
Magnesium occuzb as chloride dissolved in sea-water 
together with salts of sodium, potassium, and bromine. 
About 770 lbs. of brine produce 1 lb. of^metal. 

Extraction of Magnesium 

Now-a-days the production of magnesium on an 
industrial scale is bas^ almost exclusively on the electro- 
lytic process, which consists in the electrolysis of fused 
magnesium salts, .particularly magnesium cU^de, This 
process bears some resemblance to the electrolytic extrac- 
tion of aluminium from alumina, but the cdl design is a^ 
little different. The electrodes axe arrpiiged verticidly and 
opposite to each other in the cell, the cathode cpnsistini; 
of iron and the anode of carbon or graphite. The eleocro* 
lyte consists of a salt mixture of auitable conduetivity. 
viscosity, and specific gravity. Power consumption of 9 
K.W.H. per pound of magnerium is necessary In pfeaent 
practice. _ 


. Pius XI who stresses the extreme dangers of economic 
liberalism. Yet one should be careful not to rush omy 
from one danger into another and entrust the whole credit 
system of $ country to a bureaucracy subservient to 
pediridans. Economic power riiould nut be monopolised 
by any caucus, abd is most beneficent when widely dis- 
tribute. The vfrel problem of credit cqiitrd would be 
best solved^llmig the Unes indicated by the Hungarian law 
of 1916. ‘ ' 
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Hm tensile strencth of pure ^sm msfiieiiuiD is only 
7 per sq. inch* while in the extruded condition It is 
ehoiit 13 tons per sq. inch. But if stiiuble alloying 
detnents are added thne values can be trebled for cast 
and doubled lor wrought alloyo^ Aluminium is the metal 
most oonunooly added to increase the strength of indus- 
trial alloys. Z^nc is also used in many alloys, and manga- 
nese is useful for increasing resistance to conosion. In 
standard casting alloys, alumininm is added from 6 to 11 
per cent, zinc from 0 to 3.5 per cent, and manganese from 
0.,5 to 2.5 per cent. Alloys with cadmium, calcium, 
ceiium^ nickel, etc. are in course of development and wood 
help to open up new fidds of applications of magnesium 
alloys. 

Meltinc and Casting 

Magnesium alloy melting recraires a specialized, 
technique. This is made necessary hy (a) the extremely 
low density of the alloys, ib) the strong affinity for 
oxygen causing '^burning*’ and necessitating use of suitable 
fluxes, (c) the explosive reaction of molten alloy with 
water, necessitating use of inhibitors in mounding sand. 
Mostly sled crucihle furnaces are used for melting, fired 
hy gas or oil. The successful handling of magnesium 
depends upon the proper use of fluxes which have magne- 
oium chloride base. Grain-refining by .super-heating is 
Another phenomenon peculiar to magnesium mdting. 
Moisture in moulding sand must be kept to a niinimam 
and oven this minimum must be {^evented from reacting. 
To this end, chemicals such as sulphur, boric acid, or 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride are mixed with the sand 
which must be of an *‘open'’ nature. Die casting is also 
applicable. 

Hot Working 

Magnesium and its alloys may be extruded, press- 
forged, and rolled if the temperature is kept high enough 
and the rate of working is slow. The best workhig range 
of temperature is between 260 degrees and 360 degrecaC. 
By extmsion the relatively coarse-grained cast structnre 
of die billet is changed into a fine-grained fibrous structure 
and both the tensile strength and elongation values ore 
thereby improved. Ma^esium alloys are extenidvely 
rolled into ^eets and strm in mills essentially similar to 
those used for sImI rolling. Commonly, the initial 
material used in rolling is extruded slobs, but cast slabs 
ore also employed. The hexagonal crystal siructure of 
may»^*iim does not permit cold rollhig to any great 
oxtont but by frequent process annealing some cold work- 
ing is not impojgdble. 

COBOOSION 

-'^fhese is perhaps, mote misunderstondbg about the 
ooiTOSion sUbuity. of magnesimn than any other property. 
It 6an be. agreed that magnesium is chemically, active imt 
its pupitfoil at the active end of the electro-chemkal eedes 
, hae; tfRdtily pTejadiiDed the minds of engineers; In ihe 
average rm and jndtaslrialA atmosphere, magneifium is 
very stable. However, eontdet with other metak, either 
oxbo^ly or Imenially os impurities, gives rise to serious 
tlpubie. . .^m^dern hMAr^Punty magnesium and rdloys , 
0% aiir^ attack after 6, years in. 3 per cent 


'sClmka^.J|WdtMve'w^^ been developed jfbr 
iMilllig'llie aOrlitoe mattfeshuh aBoyii hy wldch atams- 
phsateea^fiiifcidMfriaa^ 


'•f rf* ' Uses ■ 

la the years prior to 1939, maipmsittm d|oys iMe 
extensively used in die construction of afrdeslt and 
iero*engine, for ooeh parts as crank-cases, laiuUng wheels, 
CQwlhthil, ond airfrEiiia parts. The maximum possible use 
of magnesium oltrd-Hjht alloys in aircraft is now the 
geOml policy in Eaoropo and Amerioa. Applications in 
thjbf heavy vehicflo industry have been expanding. Other 
suocesahil ap^eations have been lor hinoeulats, book 
covers, scientiDc instruments, driUs, road rammers, and in 
reciprocating and rotating machines, sneh as compteasora, 
pumps, textile machines, etc. World War 11 has brought 
about^ important changes in the production position and 
plenty of magnesium is now available. It is obvious that 
there is a very great field for increased magnesium alloy 
applications based on the wider and mm imaginative use 
of the existing alloys. It is hoped that India will soon 
be developing her own magnesium industry for which she 
possesses the necessary raw materials. 


The Culture of Mttharaehtra 

With all its provincial distinctiveness the 
culture of Maharashtra was Indian and there- 
fore truly universal. Prof, S. R. Sharnia writes 
in The Aryan Path: 

Indian culture is a product of Indian history. All 
the people and provinces of this great country have made 
it what it is. In tins brief article we shall try to oscer* 
tain the contributions made by Maharashtra to its enrich* 
mem. It is needless to point om tha^ like all other 
constituents of our country and civilization, Maharashtra 
has many things in common with tlie rest, os well as 
certain things which may be considered distinctive. It is 
for us to remember the ane without being forgetful of the 
other, because it has been the eternal quest of India to 
find Umity in the midst of diversity. The culture of 
Maharashtra with all its distinctive features is essentially 
en rapport with the spirit and trends of Indian culture 
triten as a whole. Popular impressions of Maratha history 
and culture may seem to contradict this characterization, 
inasmuch as Maratha history was a history of revolt and 
not submission. But a closer examination and acquaintance 
will show that what we have said is also true. 

The character and outlook of a people are well 
reflect^ in. their religious ideas and institutions, their 
literature and art, no less than by their political history. 

In order to appreciate the culture of Ma^- 
lashtra we have to look not only at the signifi- 
cance of its outer history, but also into the inner 
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The Merathes waged war against the Mughal ^ 

becauiie it was Muslim but because it inteneted with 


been acknowledged by the imperial bistonan Kbafi Khaa: 
^ protected tlm Quran, Mudim places %f worshift and 
Mttidim women; Muslims were also entertained in bis 
services. He fought against Aurangzeb, but fratemiied 
wih the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda lor the common 
defence of the Deccan. The Peshwas, too, co-operated 
with the Mughal emperors in their moments of crisis, and 
the latter looked to the Marathas whmiever India was 
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the Maratbaa with martial ardour. Indised, the ^Irituid 
and political spirit of Mabaroiditra may be said to, hare 
been sostatneo, respectively, by the t^hofiiOs and the 
pipvadas which were unique -and ^werful vehicles of 
popular instruction. Few other peoifies can point to so 
many and such effective media for the diseendnation of 
national ideas, sentiments, institutions, movements and 
culture as the Marathas. 


invaded by foreigners. Though Nadir Shah left before 
Baji Rao got news of his danger, the Marathas fell to 
fighting against Abdali in the defence of our common 
Motherland. In tbo^great rising of 1857 the Hindus and 
MuiJtms made common cause under the joint leader^ip 
of Mttghals and the Marathas. The Maratha struggle 
was ibereforo, political and not relifidous in the sense of 
Opposition to Islam. It was certainly religious in the 
sense of standing out for religious liberty against aggres- 
Mve interference from outside. 


la boUi reBpecto— relipouB and polltioal— 
tlie Maratha movement was a mass movement. 

There were in it people drawn from all ranks and 
classes. The saifits included farmers, tailors, gardeners, 
petty traders, maid-servants, mahars and even prostitutes 
who had repented of their evil profession. The bhajanSp 
fdrUsM, and pilgrimages en masse to Pondharpur and 
other holy places, produced a volume o£ national activity 
rarely met with in other parts of India. Reading about 


An intense cultural movement was the bed- 
rock on which the Maratha political activity 
rested. 


all this, one would imagine that the people were obsessed 
with religion and neglectful of the practical problems of 
this world. Yet, side by side with the tinkling of temple 
hells and bhajan-cymbals we witness the forging of onus 


From the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, it 
was also fundamentally a religious and social movement. 
Before its political leaders like Shivaji and his coadjutors 
and successors appeared on the scene to give it a perma^ 
nent shape and ditection, in the form of a Maratha 
Empire, its creative leadership was in the hands of the 
saints and singers of Mahorashtra. These were as often 
drawn from the masses who were ignorant of politics as 
from the classes. 

The first and the most essential service rendered to 


and armour, strenuous activity in building forts— -which 
stud the whole of Maharashtra even lo this day — and the 
creation of a fleet of fighting and trading ships. These 
do not indicate that the people were preoccupied with 
mysticism and metaphysics to the exclusion of all other 
interests. 

The spirit of synthesis is also displayed in Midia- 
rashtra in the creation of that splendid trinity of 
Dattatreya, composed of Brahma, Vishuu and Maheswora, 
which is one of the favourite deities of this province. 


popular culture in Maharashtra by the saints was to use 
the language of the people as the vehicle of the highest 
thoughts. The Mohanubbavas had done this to a certain 
extent, but the most monumental work was achieved by 
Dnaneshwar who wrote his immortal Bhavartha-Dipika-- 
popularly called the Dnaneskwari'—ia the Marathi dialect 
kpohen in hfs .time at the close of the thhAecyiUi 
century). He could not have chosen a better work to 
comment upon than the Bhdgavad^Gita which contains the 


Hence the sectarianism which tore the people of other 
parts of India into warring factions, found no foothold 
in* Maharashtra. This may have been tlie result of the 
essential rationalism which. charactetioed the teachings of 
most of the saints. 

in short, the culture of Maharashtra was activistio 
without being unspiritual, religious without being sec- 
tarian, and popular without falling from the great heights 
attained by Hindu philosophers in all ages. 


quintessence . of Indian philosophy. He did this in some- 
tMng like 10.000 ovia or verses which, like the abhangas, 
constitute a special feature of Marathi Bterature. To use 
a Marathi idiom, the result was that ^sugar was added to 
milk*’; such is the delicious effect of reading the teachings 
of the..'(itfia in the Dnaneshwari, * 

iStn iibe late Lokamanya Tllak— 4he most 
reroni' among the great Marathi oommenitators 
on the Critor-iDnaneshwar, too, laid stress on 
edition. 

Tlww tlMt .^Dowwl DnuMAbwir idio ooiqpwed in 
Mmthi, thmby nrellina the areat ttieem of popalar 
raluhtennum into « mighty 4 mi 4. NAider, Ekanath, 
Tokaram and Ramdas,inay be meiiAQMfi as tW.most out- 
stmiditig, ^oiMih the number of &3mnr lighti is legion. 
They produced a symphony whiSB Ti' uninde hi sowal 
oontrihuting p) the igreat in^val. which 
bore ShtvAli on its crest. Fj»* thi poMt^Af vi«w of 
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Forsits and Foretl Rmaiireef of bdia 

In the following paper read before The 
Royol Society of Arts, and as published in its 
jltyumal, June, 1947 Sir Herbert Howard 
observes: 

General Dssc3tii>TiON 

In any given country the vegetation*-^d that meana 
here the forests and forest resources— depends on die 
temperature and rainfall, the soil and past treatment. 
With a given temperature, moisture (and ultimately that b 
rainfall) is the main general deciding factor of the type 
of forest produced. Important though the soil is, it only 
influences the type of forest within the liniiL^ set by the 
climate, which is determined largely by temperature and 
rainfall. Whatever the general type may be in a given 
locality as determined by the interaction of temperalure, 
rainfall and soil, the past treatment will decide the actual 
state of the forest. 

India, including both British India and the Indian 
States, presents practically all variations of climate. Tem- 
peratures rise as high as 120 degrees in the shade for 
considerable periods, for example, in places like Multan or 
Jacobabad, while there arc regions of perpetual snow 
above about 16,000 ft. in the Himalayas. Rainfall varies 
from under 5 in. per annum in places in the Sind desert 
to the highest rainfall in the world at Cherrapunji, with 
an average of 450 in. per annum and a record of over 
900 in. Without going into details of all the many 
varieties of soil in India, it may be said that they include 
all types from pure sand to the stiffest clay. With such 
a wide range of conditions, the forests of India naturally 
contain a very large variety, both of types and species, 
eufficient in kind to make its forest resources capable of 
supplying all the ordinary needs of the population. 

But i^rt from the influence of altitude in lowering 
temperature, which for practical purposes means the 
mountains on the Western Border, the Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, India as a whole is mostly tropical. The result 
of all this is tliat for practical purposes the distribution of 
types of forests over most of the area of India is governed 
^ the rainfall, influenced locally by soil. 

If a rainfall map of India be examined it will be seen 
that, very roughly speaking, tho rainfall is lowest in the 
west in Sind and the Punjab, increasing as ono proceeds^ 
eastwards . towards Bengal and Assam. Beginning with 
a low rainfall of under 5 in. in Sind itself, it rises to 
oomiderably more than 100 in. tiie extreme east. On the 
west coast of Madras there is a strip of very heavy rain- 
i^t betweeh the coast and the Nilgiris with over M in., 
dbbceai^ rapidly as one proceeds eastwards till the rain- 
M1 rises again owing to the influence of the north-east 
asomoon, * 

Approximately the types of forest follow those varia- 
tiohs in. xainfaU. Thus in the extreme west in the Sind 
desert there is i^actically no vegetation scattered 

trees of Prosopis jqdcigera, Capparis aphyllst Salvadota 
oleoides, Salvador pwica, Tamarix artieulata, etc, 

, Blbhjdy to the, east ^ iMs is a belt of tropical thorn 
meat ^^th >afiQtis spades siioh at Frceopia spfeigara, 

^ Cqtpirk, aMttiBa. Balanites raxhun^, Z»B)^us 
S alwm Slmm, Aeaoiia kncopMioea, AicaoU arabica, 
CarioMi .s^dnaniii^ Adhalhdt vai3ea» efo. 


Further east asain is a Inpe area of dry deeidneua 
Inrest with such species as Anogeissus ktilolia^ Acacia 
catechu, Buchtnania latifolia, TeAninalia ^omentosa, 
Bauhinia vaiiegator, Kydia calycina, Shorae robusta (sal), 
Botwellia serrata, Phyllanthus emblica, Grewia vestita, 
Ougetiia dalbergioiodes, Dendrocalamus strictus (bamboo), 
Stereospermum suaveolens, Bombax malabaricum, Lannea 
grandis. Goruga pinnata, Stephygyne parviflora, Pterocarpns 
marsupium. Terminalia chcbnla, Daln^gia slssoo and many 
others. The sat occurs in large gregarious masses. 

East of this again is a moist deciduous forest con* 
mining principally Shores robusta in gregarious masses and 
forming the most valuable forests of North India, and 
further east again a iripical semi-evergreen and wet ever- 
green forest with such species as Dipterocaipus pilosns, 
Artocarpus chaplasha, Artocarptis iidPErifolia, Sborea 
assamica, Cinnamomum cecicodaphne, Dysoxylon hinectari- 
feruuL Ahingiu excelsa, Messua feriea, Eugenia spp., 
Sterculia alata. Michnlia champaca, AnuHira wallichli, 
Garciiiia spp.. Aquilaria agallocha, Cedrela toons, Ficus 
iqip., Phoebe haltiesiana, Vatica lanceaefolia. Dehdrocalamus 
hamiltooii. Tetnostaciiyum dullooa. Bambusa pallida Ter- 
minalia myriocarpa, Bischoflia javanica. 

The boundaries of these zones do not run north and 
south, but are roughly triangular with the apex of t^ 
triangle to the east. Thus the tropical dry deciduous 
extends as far west as longitude 72 in the south and 76 
ih the north, but between these two the tropical dry thorn 
forest extends nearly as far east as longitude 80, while 
the tropical diy deciduous itself extends in a long tongue 
right down the Ganges almost to longitude 88 and in 
another tongue below the Central Provinces as far as 
longitude 64. In other words, to repeat, the forest distri- 
bution follows the rainfall distribution. 

There are exceptions. Thus all through the Gangetic 
plain the well-defined cone brakes fringe many of the more 
sluggish streiynis. In Bombay and Hyderabad there is a 
belt of tropical dry deciduous and tropical thorn forest 
in a temperature and rainfall which would ordinarily 
produce a moister type of forest, but which is caused by 
the exceedingly dry t^e of soil which occurs there. Right 
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from* roughly, ure»t to out in n ooml^ircle, the sonlug 
depending au^y on eltitode, though lauifill ploys on 
importont poiit os ^om proceeds east.' Thus, oU wng the 
lower Htmloyas oeeur the jMiihtfopicftl pine forest of 
Fmiuo lor^foUa, above those the moist, tenmerote forests 
of deodar, Uue pine (PUius eacelio), ^er nr and spruce, 
above those are the dry temperate oak forests and above 
those again the alpine forests* In the eastern Him^yas 
the rainfall alters this so that in the lower altitude occur 
the sab*tropical wet forests and higher up the wet tem- 
perate forests* 

This description does not give any detail of the south 
Indian forests which contain many valuable species. Worth 
mentioning are the teak forests of Malabar, Bombay and 
the Centrdl Provinces, the viduable Hopea forests, the 
eucalyptus forests of the Nilc^is, the sandidwood areas and 
the peculiar dry evergreen with such species as Mimuscps, 
Diospytos Strycnos nux votnic^ etc* 

The above is u very brief description of the types of 
forests and the species which occur; but, brief thouj^ it is, 
it does bring out the fact that every type exists, from wet 
evergreen to desert and from tropical forest to alpine. 

Fohest Qrcamization and Manackmcnt 

While the forest resources of India are more than 
adequate in variety they are no longer adequate in quantity. 
Many uncultivated pans of India at present are almost 
devoid of tree growth or arc covered witli a useless 
scrub where at one time were magnificent forests. There 
are records which show that the Gangetic plain was once 
a vast forest with an equable climate* At 'the present day 
the forest is in scitterod patches and the elimate is anything 
but equable. The Emperor Babar hunted rhinoceros in sal 
forest where at present there are only the Etawab ravines* 
In the Gorakhpur district there are only patches of sal 
forest remaining. Even those patches only remain by a 
lucky chance. To open up the country, the Government 
granted lands to settlers on condition that they cleared the 
jnngle. If the jungle was not cleared by a certain time 
the area was to revert to Government. The few Riches 
of sal forest which remains in the Gorakhpur district are 
those areas which the grantees failed to convert to agri- 
cultural land* Surrounded by a dense population with an 
n^miled demand for all forest produce, they are to-day 
the most valuable foresu in India, where even the sweepings 
of the leaves which remain after a felling can be sold 
at a profit. The ruin of the forests was so extensive that 



the Govenmi^ df India, mi thd mdriee of ite eipem, 
adoptiad a foreet policy which even te-dajir stands ig;an 
cKample and -has fonned die boab «f poBdaa in edwr ' 
parts of the Emnire*, I havn no record of ezgody vdieit 
this policy was nrat reduced to Siting but, at mij nttg, 
in 18M in Circular 22 F, dated Ootobm 19, 129*, dm poBey, 
which., in fact had guided the'* Forest 4)e|iaitmeiit shice its 
inomition, was* issued formally. That policy oloMifiog 
Government forests into: 

(e) those neeessaiy on climatic or physical grounds 
(prevention of floods, erosion or desiccation) i,e^ 
protection forests; 

(6) timber forests (principally for timber supplies 
and revenue); 

(c) minor forests (principally to supply local needs), 
and 

(d) pasture forests. 

Without going into the details of the whole forest 
policy, its outstanding principles may be summed up as: 

(a) the preservation of the elimate and physied con- 
ditions of the country comes before everything 
else (even before agriculture); 

(b) the preservation of the minimum amount of forest 
necessary for the general well-being of the country 
is second only to (a) above. 

After the above two conditions are fulfilled then: 

(c) agriculture comes before, fhrestry; 

(d) the satisfaction of the wants of the local popula- 
tion free or at non-competitive rates comes before 
revenue, and 

(a) after all the above are satisfied, the realisadon 
of revenue to the greatest possible extent is 
permitted. 

Nothing is actually said in the written policy about 
the principle of the sustained annual yield, that is to say, 
that the annual amount of forest produce does not decrease 
from year to year, that it is approximately equal each year, 
and that the yearly amount rises gradually until the maxi- 
mum possible yield from the soil is obtained. But Govern- 
ment nos always recognised the principle-— for instance, in 
its F. S6-3|35-F. dated January 8, 1936, (kivemmeut 
eaid: 

^It is inadvisable to permit a departure from the 
principle of sustained annual yield which has been the 
fundamental principle of Indian forestry since the founda- 
tion of the Forest Department in India.** 
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Ae In^eiteiii 'onet wbidi-^iHiy be. nei^. $i». Aeaeia 
miUca^ HUM or Weat)^ e etrcng dttm{e^iio0d^ eery 
popular for all agncultoral iimdeine&te; Bcmkaa^ . mda- 
tmam (aemo^), . need for a large earieky of. ordinary 
C0Qde» like matcbboxea, match ss^SltjH pad^ caeca and 
jplywood for rather poor tdl iioxee;, Cedm deodara 
(diBOdar)» a fine railway eleeper wood; Ddbergia duoo 
(siaaoo}, an excellent cabinet and furniture wood and alao 
a good constructional timber; Aforas dlha (mulberry) 
excellent for sports goods; Finus longifoUa (chir pine), 
a good railway sleeper wood when treated and yielding 
a valuable resin; Shorea robusta (sal)^ the most used and 
best untreated deeper wood in lndia--also an excellmit 
constructional wood for rafters, piles, bridging, etc.; 
Tectsna grandU (teak), too well known to need descrip- 
tion, and many others. 

The woods of India cover almost every commercial 
use^ amplanes, agricultural implements» axe and tool 
handles, bentwood articles, boat and ship building, bobbins, 
bout lasts, brushes^ buildings, carts and carriages, con- 
struction and general joinery work, cooperage, electric 
transmission poles, engraving and printing blocks, floor 
blocks (parquet), furniture, cabinet* making and panelling, 
marine piles and harbour work, match splints and boxes, 
mathematical instruments, mine work and pit prop8« 
motor bodies, musical instruments, packing eases and boxes, 
pencils and penholders, picker arniB^ picture framing, ply- 
wood and landn boar^, railway carriages, railway keys 
and brake blocks, railway sleepers, rifle parts and gun 
stocks, road paving blocks, shuttles, sports goods, tent 
poles and tent pegs, turnery, umbrella handles and walking 
sticks, etc. 

Imports of timber into India were small, on the 
other hand there were practically no exports. 1 have flow 
figures, but just before the war India imported about 
]85^0(X) cubic tons of timber of which, however, 160,(X)0 ' 
tons was teak from Burma, an import which, with the 
rapid^-dncreasing teak plantations in India, will eventually 
cease. 

Despite the import figures it is not true to say that 
the forests of India supply the demands of India, but it 
is probably true to say that the forests of India supidy 
the urban and more valuable demands for timber in India. 
I mean that the towns, the big manufacturers, factories, 
railway lines, bridges, etc., in fact, all the mete valuable 


us^ pl tiiulier, were fairly adequately supplied before 
tjbe im. .Msitnrally also, the less valuable demandt of 
jn dose proxiinity lo the foiests Wffo 

enppBe^v 

Not, oi4y were all these normal demands ademtely 
supplM the lienendous demands niade on tadiaa 
foreata by the Supply Department during the. war .whte 
fully meu thoni^ not without some dttculty. The demands, 
through the Suiqily Department, ka war supplies alone 
rose 10 approxiniatdLy a nUUion tons a year, say 50 million 
cubic feet or, in other words, not very different from the 
ordinary annual yield of Indian forests. \(^hile various 
other demands were drastically cut, the fact remains that 
the last fietures which I have show an annual timber cut 
of^ nearly 90 per cent, above normal. 

So effective had been scientific forestry in the pre- 
ceding seventy-five years that this excessive demand was 
met without material damage to the forests. It is of 
course perfectly true that much of the excess fell on the 
best trees in the best areas and, from the revenue-pro- 
ducing point of view, the forests have been temporarfly 
damaged for a few years. But from the point of view of 
the general use of the land and the good of the country, 
the forests have not been damaged seriously as forests. 
Part of the excess yield c.ame from the use of inferior 
spates, not previously considered of any value, the exces- 
sive demand enabled thinnings to be made which would 
have been too expensive in normal times. Though nobody 
would pretend that the war fellings had not been harmful, 
they were not an unmitigated evil. Their harm is only 
temporary and only from the revenue-producing point cl 
view has any harm been done at all. Moreover, the final 
effects of the past eighty years of scientific management 
have not yet been fully felt. It will not be for another 
twenty years, or a little more, that the first forest regene- 
rated under the care of the Forest Department will attain 
maturity, and the increase in yield which will then take 
place will be something far greater than anything which 
has been obtained in the past. 

DlSnUBUTION 

So far this paper has shown tlie great variety of the 
timber in India’s forests, and it has indicated that the 
ultimate effective forest area, of perhaps 10 to 15 per 
cent.,** did in fact supply the general demand for timber 
in India. But those were the general demands of town, 
dwellers, for building construction, general constructional 
timber, railway sleepers, etc. Big and important thoufdt 
they are^ they all deal with the more valuable classes of 
timber. A railway sleeper, comparatively speaking, is a 
fairly expensive item, at any rate, it is expensive com- 
pared with the price ot fuel. Even fuel that is sold to 
and used by town dwellers, or by factoriep as a substitute 
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If A iBB^ of the forests of India lie osammed, it vdH 
bo fooiid ifait eieept lor . the Central jPtovinces, die Bom- 
bay Presidmiey* and the Madris Ptesfdency, roughly 
•peaking south of a Hue the Cull of Cambay to 
Gsteutta, the forests under the Forest Department con- 
•let. of a narrow strip in the north in and ^ong the foot 
of ^ Himalayasi the forests In the east of Assam, the 
Sundorbans, and a few odd patches down the Indus, in 
tb south of tho United * Provinces and in Biimr and 
OriOsa (aee Figa. t end 3). Though the date are inauffi- 
dent to deal hem with the ibresta of Indtan States in 
dataib ,11 wdi be found that a large port of them fdl 
aommmre tdthin thia area, including the immense tract of 
ftafpatani, and over those areas the foiests are small, 
soatiered sAid detodorati^ Ovmr all this immense area 
tha vast village li^lalioif cannot get sufficient wood for 
lu heeds. The villagers have no wood from which to make 
their houses, the pasture is too scanty to feed limit 
miserable cattle, the people are poor and hungry, and 
thdr standard of living is deplorable. 

It is'here that the poor distribution of the forests of 
India does so much harm. Although in the Himalayas and, 
until the war In many of the plains—forests as well, large 
quantities of good fuel and small poles were left to rot 
on the ground, the villager over aU the plains of North 
India could not get the fuel and small timber that he 
needed, because the coat of carriage, even if the quantity 
had been availaUe, would have made delivery impossible. 
In fact, if the demand had been effective, the forest area 
would have been found far too small to supply it, and die 
only reason fad was left to rot in the forests was because 

demand was not e&ctive. 

The result of this is that tho villagers, unable to obtain 
any other lorn of lud, bum cowdung, and thus deprive the 
soli of the only source of manure which is available and 
whkb they understand. It has been calculated thal in 
BrltUh India the cattle population is over 200 million and 
*the oow dung of perhaps 85 million is burnt. This probably 
repr ea e nta 60 million tons, of dry manure per year, capable 
of pEo^cing somewhere about 345,000 tons of niurogen, 
or sufficient to manure 13 per cent, of the whole of India's 
cnldvation. 

These astronomical figures mean little and no one 
would claim that they are accurate. But they are useful 
merely to show the magnitude of the destfuction involved. 
If any method could be found to avoid this deatruotioiu. it 
coida dter, the whole economy of India's dSagM, whemer 
the seal tliure npresoDts the adeqq^ manuring of 13 per 
cenhi of tSb total cultivated area or wtother Iti^repreicnts 
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** Among the makan of modem Bmgid 
Balm trill alwioi oeonpy an hoaouod 
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of her father. 

But* DM haa dom^t 'gnitt aerrioe to Bentjri a^ 
de ri o a t i mly to tin irhirie oonnt^. x x No oio eom 
ham mitten a biogmphy of Bamananda Baba aa 
baa done. It wUl oetUnly remain a ooatee boi& for 
fatoro writen and atadenta,” 

— fimhiatitaii SUmiari. 

“ An ratbrntie aitd b4^y Intceeathig Uogiaiihy 
lb' Bengali of tha brie Bamananda OhattomKuyaya. 

X X The life atory of snob a man ia aataiwly liakad 
np with tho main eorrente of oontempotaty n at i onal 
httto^ and we are glad to note that the aathor baa 
adeqnateiy eorered iSia wider baekfyonnd in driino* 
Sng the indMdnaPa life. Tbs atyle ia leatralned 
and nas a homely gtaoe, and a nnmber of dm nhp^ 
grnha bam gnatly eiAaneed wtim m tte 
Tdtnm We an am the book will be reiul with proit 
to ihoie who wieh to etodj dm entrente and eroai 
ottmtoo of Bengal’a bM^ for the hwt Kdf a Mptoy 
wMt whi ftb Baauttiiiida waa Inthnaftaly anodUML” 
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Indian Inhibitions and Pakistan 
Propaganda 

The character and quality of Pakktan propaganda, 
as spouted forth by its iiiouthpicofts, should be quite 
familiar to the World by now. Arrogant, mendacious 
and bnuen to the limit, it is scldoni based on reality, 
and in the matter of protestations of good faith and 
promise of humano equity and benevolence, the actual 
performance bears no relation to the spoken word. 
Indeed, Uic critical mind would be hard put to it to 
equate Truth and Justi(*o as practised in Pakistan 
with ita accepted values in the democratic world. For 
ob\ious reiusons such priq^agand.i paid dividends in 
the da^-s of Brilish domination and the Moslem 
League. Hut the reason, as to why such propaganda 
should still bear fruit at all after the Partition of 
India, is difficult to find, unless we .sock for it in the 
field of the political psychology of those who hold the 
helm of the State in the Indian Union. 

The puny new-born i-'tate of Israel has proved 
before the astoni.shed and unbelieving eyes of tbe 
World that a determined and ‘‘forlorn hope*’ stand by 
a mere million can set at naught all the plans and 
resolutions of the Western Democracies, More than 
that, it can defy the onslaughts of the Arab League 
successfully desjjite the latter’s thirty-fold numerical 
supremacy. The leaders of Israel never paused to think 
about “International repercussions” nor did they quake 
at the possibility of the “Big Brothers’* of the Arab 
League launching into armed intervention. Vigilance 
and action were their watchwords in justifying their 
claim to a homeland. And the biasing flame of tlieir 
patriotic seal was fiery enough to enable them to 
“damn the consequences.” Here we are three hundred 
millions and more, and there is no question about 
Truth and Justice being on our side. And yot we 
debate and waver and waver and debate, while there 
u Pakistan aggression in Kashmir and Pakistan 
attrition in East Bengal ! It is time that we got rid 
of all false hopes and figments of mind. Bealities have 


to be faced with firmness if the Union is to 
survive. 

Ambedkar on Draft Constitution 

In the Constitiienl Assembly Dr. B. R. Anibedkart 
gave an exhaustive review of the draft. 

Stating that the Draft Constitution was workable and 
flexible Dr. Ambedkar said, “It is strong enough to hold 
the country together both in peace time and in war time. 
Indeed, if I may say so, if things go wrong under the 
now ronstitution, the reason will not be that we had a 
bad constitution, what we will have to say is, that man 
was vile,” 

“India will have a iederation and ut the same time 
will have uniformity in all basic inatlerN which are cssen* 
tial to maintain the unity of the country. The means 
adopted by the constitution are three; A single judiciary, 
uniformity in fundamental laws, civil and ciimimil, and a 
common all-India (.'ivil Service to man important posts.” 

Referring to the constitutional position of the ArncrL 
can President and the President of the Indian Republic 
envisaged in the constitution, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft Constitution did not recognise the doctrine whereby 
the President and his secretaries in the U.S.A. could not 
be members of Congress. The Ministers under the Indian 
Union were nieinber« of Parliament and bad the same 
rights as other members t»f Parliament. Dr. Ambedkar 
explained that a denioeratic cxeculivc must satisfy two 
conditions, firstly, it must be a stable executive and 
secondly, it must be a responsible execuiiv.*. It was not 
pv^ssible to ensure a system which could einure both in 
equal degree. Tlie daily assessment of respon.-ibility was 
not available under the American system w'hich was far 
more effective than “the periodic assessment” and fat 
more necessary in a country like India. The Draft Consti- 
tution in recommending the parliamentary system of execu* 
five had preferred mmre responsibility to more stability. 

Speaking on the “form of the constitution,” Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Draft Constitution was a federal consti- 
tution and not a unitary one. The two essential character^ 
istics of a unitary constitution were: the supremacy of the 
central polity and the absence of subsidiary sovereigii 
polities* On tbe other hand, a federal constitution^vae 
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maricftd by the cxistenoe o{ i Centtet poli^ and sabddivy 
polities side by side and by each being sovereign in the 
field assigned to it. In other words, federation pieant the 
esublishment of a dual polity consisting of the Uitlon and 
the States, which had a neirer likeness to the American 
polity. Under the American constitution the federal 
Goteminent was not a mere league of States, nor were 
the States administrative units or agencies of the federal 
Government. In the same way the Indian Union proposed 
in the Draft Gmstitution was not a league of States. The 
main point of difference, however, between the American 
federation and the Indian federation was in regard to 
citizenship. In the t).S.A. the dual polity was followed 
by dual citizenship even though this was assured by the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United 
States which prohibited the States from taking away 
the rights, privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States. 

Dr. Ambedkar explained that in certain political 
matters, including the right to vote and to hold public 
office, the Slates in U.S.A. might discriminate in favour 
of their own citizens. But the proposed Indian Constitu- 
tion is a dual polity with a single citizenship. ^'Tliere is 
only one citizenship for the whole of India** Dr. Amhed- 
kar said, and added, **it is Indian citizenship. There 
is no State citizenship. Every Indian has the same- 
rights of citizenship, no matter in what state he resides.** 

Dr. Ambedkar went on to explain that the Draft 
Constitution could be both unitary as well as federal 
according to the requirements of time and circumstances. 
In normal times, it was framed to work as a federal system. 
But in times of war it was so designed as to make it work 
as though it was a unitary system. Once the president 
issued a proclamation, which ho was authorised to do under 
the provisions of Article 275, the whole scene hccanie trans- 
formed and the State became unitary. The Union could 
claim, if it required the power to legislate \ipon any subject 
although it might lie in the State list, the power to give 
directions to the State as to how they should exercise 
their executive authority in matters which were within their 
charge and the power to vest authority for any purpose 
in any officer. Such a power of converting itself into a 
unitary state no other federation possessed, Dr. Ambedkar 
added. 

Dr. Ambedkar contended that the proposed Indian 
federation would not suffer from the faults of rigidity o£ 
legalism. Its distinguishing feature was that it was a 
flexible federation. 

In assuaging the rigour of rigidity and legalism, the 
Draft Constitution followed the Australian plan on a far 
more extensive scale than had been done in Australia. 
Like the Australian constitution it had a long list of sub- 
.Jects for concurrent powers of legislation. Hie biggest 
advance made by the Draft Constitution over the Australian 
Constitution was in the matter of exclusive powers of 
legislation vested in Parliament. While ihr. exclusive 
authority of the Australian Parliament to lei^slate extended 
. only to about three matters, the authorities of the Indian 
y IMlamoiit ai proposed In the Draft ivould eaiattd lo 91 
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mettert. ' ^ thia way the draft bad leeittod 3ie flftmteii' 
possibie elasticiiy in iu fedmalism. 

Referring to the criticism that there waa nothing new 
in the Draft and that about half of it>ad been capital out 
of the Gewernment of India Act of 1935 and the rest of 
It had been borrowed from the Constitutions of other 
countries, Dr. Ambedkar asked whether there could be any- 
thing new in a constitution framed at this hour in the 
history of the world. More than 100 years had rolled over 
when the first constitution was draft^. It had been 
followed by mapy countries reducing their constitutions 
to writing. What the scope of a constitution siiould be 
had been settled long ago. Tlie fundamentals of a consti- 
tution were also well-recogniscd. Given these facts, all 
constitutions in their main provisions must look similar. 
The only new things, if there could bo any, in a constitu- 
tion framed so late in the day were the variations made 
to remove the faults and to accommodate it to the needs of 
the country. 

Nobody held any patent rights in the fundamental 
Ideas of a constitution. Whut Dr. Aml)e()kar was sorry 
about was that the provisions taken from the Covernmert 
of India Act, 1935, related mostly to details of administra- 
tion. Be agreed that administrative details should have 
no place in the constitution and wished very much that 
the Drafting Committee could see its way to avoid their 
inclusion in the const it u lion but noitctheless he recognised 
the justification for their inclusion. The form of adminis- 
tration had a close connection with the form of the cons- 
titution. There was also the possibility of perverting the 
constitution. 

Tl was only where people were saturated with consti- 
tutional morality that one could take the risk of omitting 
fiom the constitution details of administration and leav- 
ing it to the legislature to prescribe them. 

The question was: Could we presume such a diffusion of 
the constitutional morality? That morality was not a natural 
sentiment but had to be cultivated. '"We must realize*'. Dr. 
Ambedkar said, *'tbat our people have yet to learn it.** 

**Deinocracy in India is only a top dressing on the 
Indian soil, which is essentially undemocratic. In these 
circiimstoncea, it is wiser not to trust the legislatures to 
prescribe forms of administration. This is the justifi' 
ration for incorporating them in the constitution.** 

Referring to another criticism against the Draft that 
no part of it represented the ancient polity of India and 
that it should have been drafted on the ancient Hindu 
model built upon village Panchayats and district Pancha- 
yats. Dr. Ambedkar said the part of the villages in the 
destiny of the country had been well described by Metcalfe 
who had said: **Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. 
Revolution succeeds to revolution. Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, 
Maharatta, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn but 
the village communities remain the same. In limes of 
trouble they go and fortify themselves. A hostile army 
passes through the country. The village communUies col- 
lect their cattle within tbeir walls, and let the enemy pam 
unprovoked-" 

Soch praa the part, Dr- Ambedkar ii8ned,c wbidb iim 
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x»untfy. ^ Knowing ihia,** he aiikfd, pride can' cine feel 
.n them? That they have survived through all vtdssi.udcs 
nay be a fact. But mere survival has no value. The 
question is. on what plane they have survived? Surely 
m a low selfish level. 

*1 hold that these village republics have been the 
ruination of India. 1 am, therefore, surprised that those 
ivho condemn provincialism and conitnunaUsm should come 
forward as champions of the village. What is tlie village 
hut a stink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness and communalism. 1 am glad that the Draft 
Constitution has discarded the village and adopted the 
individual as its unit.’' 

On the criticism of the provision of safeguards for 
minorities, Dr. Ambt*dkar said that the Drafting Com- 
mittee bad no responsibility in the matter. It followed 
in this respect the decisions of the Constituent Assembly. 

Speaking for himself Dr. Ambedkar had no doubt that 
the Constituent Assembly bad done wisely in providing 
safeguards for minorities. He asserted that in this country 
both the minorities and the majorities had followed a 
WTong path. It was wrong for the majority to deny the 
existence of minorities and it was equally wrung for the 
minorities to perpetuate themselves. A solution must be 
found which would sene a double purpose. The solution 
proposed by the Constituent Assembly was to be welcomed 
because it was a solution which served that two-fold pur- 
pose. To the diehard who had developeil a kind of 
fanaticism 'against minority protection, he would like to 
aay two things. One was that the minorities wer«- an 
explosive force which, if it erupted, could blow up the 
whole State. The history of Europe bore ample and 
appalling testimony to this fact. The other was that 
minorities in India had agreed to place their exiatcnce in 
the hands of the majority. They had loyally accepted the 
rule of the majority. It Was for the majority to realise its 
duty not to discriminate against the minorities. 

Whether minorities will continue or will vanit^h Dr. 
Ambedkar said, must depend upon this habit of tlie majority. 
**Tlic moment the majority loses the bahit of discriminat- 
ing against the minority, the minorities can have no 
ground to exist. They will vanish. But that depends 
eiitirriy upon the attitude of the majority.” 

Dealing with the criticism of Article l.'i of the Draft 
defending fundamental rights— that it was riddled with 
80 many exceptions — ^Dr. Ambedkar explained that what 
the Draft had done wtis that instead of formulating funda- 
mcmtal rights in absolute terms and depending upon our 
Supreme Court to come to the rescue of Parliament by 
inventing the doctrine of police iKiwer it permitted the 
State directly to impose limitations upon those rights. 

Id the Draft Constitution the fundamental rights 
were followed by what were called ‘directive principles.’ 
It was a novel feature in ^ cotislitulion framed for parlia- 
mentary democracy. The only other constitution which 
embodied such prii^ciples was that of the Irish Free State. 

Hie directive principles were like the instrument of 
loetnicUoaa which were iastted to the Covagnor-General 


and to the Oovemort of the colonies and to those of India hf 
the British Government under the 1935 Act. Under the 
Draft Constitution it was proposed to issue such instru* 
menta to the President and to the Governors. The only 
difference was that they were instructions to the legislature 
and the executive. Such a thing was to be welcomed. 
Wherever there was a grant of power in general terms 
for peace, order and good government, it was necessary 
that it should be accompanied by instnictions regulating 
its exercise. ^ 

The inclusion of such instructions in a constitution 
b^^anle justifiable for another reason. Tlie Draft Consti- 
tution as framed, be said, only provided a machinery for 
the Government of the i-ouniiy. ‘Tt is not a contrhance to 
install any particular party in power as has been done In 
some countries. Who should he in power is left to bo 
determined by the people, as it must be. Whoever captures 
power will have to respect those instruments of instractions 
wliicli are called directive principles. He cannot ignore 
them. He may nut have to answer for llicir breach in a 
court of law. But, he will certainly have to answ'er for 
them before the electorate at election time. What great 
value these directive principles possess will )>e realised 
better when the forces of right contrive to capture power,** 

On the controversy that the Cenirti wap too strong 
or it ought to be stronger, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft had struck a balance. However much they might 
deny powers to the Centre it was difficult to prevent the 
Centre from becoming strong. Conditions in the modern 
world were such that centralisation of powers was inevit- 
able. At the some time they must resist tlie tendency to 
make it stronger. It should not chew more than it could 
digest. Its strength should be commensurate with its 
weight. 

Referring to the differences in the constitutional 
relations btMween the Centre and tlie Provinces and as 
between the Outre and the Indian States, Dr. Amhcdkar 
said that this vras unfortunate. The Indian States were 
rot liound to accept the whole list of subjects included in 
the Union list hut only those which came under Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Onmiunicutions. They were not 
bound to accept those ineluded in the concurrent list. 

Tliey were free to crealc their own Constituent 
Assemblies and to frame their own constitutions. .All this, 
of course, was ver>" unfortunate and quite indefensible. This 
disparity might even prove dangerous to the efficiency of 
the State. For, power was no power if it coidd not be 
exercised in all cases and in all placcH. In a situation such 
as might be created by war, such limitations on the exer- 
cise of vital powers in some areas might bring the whole 
life of the Stale in complete joepardy. Whut was worse 
was that the Indian States under the Draft Constitution 
were permitted to maintain their own armies. He regarded 
this as a most retrograde and harmful provision whiidi might 
lead to the break-up of the unity uf India and overthrow 
of the Central Government. 

The Drafting Committee was not happy over this 
matter. They wished very much that there was uniformity 
between the Provinces and the Indian States in their cousti- 
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fould do nothiius to improve mattere. They were bound 
by the deeiHioue of the Constituent Atfombly and the 
Assembly in its turn was bound by the agreement arrived 
at between the two negotiating committees. 

In this connection Dr. Ambedkar cited the example of 
the German Empire. In 1870 it was a composite State 
consisting of 28 units of which 25 were monarchical and 
three whre republican City States. This distinction dis- 
appeared in course of time and Germany bapame one land 
with one people living under one constitetion. The 
process of the amalgamation of the Indian States was 
going to be much quicker than it had been in Germany. 
On August 15, 1947 there were 600 Indian States. Today 
by the integration of the Indian States with Indian pro- 
vinces or mreger among lliemsHvcs or by the Centre 
having taken sonic of them as centrally administered 
areas, there remained some 20 to 30 staff as viable States. 
Tills was a rapid action. appeal to those States,*' Dr. 
Ambcdkar said, "that remain to fall in line with the 
Indian provinces and to become full units of the Indian 
Union on tlie same terms as the Indian, provinces. They 
will thereby give the Indian Union strength. It will 
save them the botheration of starting their own , Cnnsti- 
tuent Assemblies and drafting their own separate constitu- 
tions and they will lose nothing that is of value to them. 
X feel hopeful that my appeal will not go in vain and 
that before the Constitution is passed, we shall be able 
to wipe off the differences between the provinces and the 
Indian States.” In conclusion, Dr. Ambedkar replied to 
criticism of the provisions relating to amendment of the 
Constitution. Unlike the American and Australian coneti 
tulions, the present Draft had eliminated the elaborate 
and difficult procedures laid for amending the Constitu- 
tion. Except in regard to two specific matters where the 
ratification of the States legislature was required, all other 
Articles of the constitution could be amended by Parlia- 
ment with two-tliirds majont> in each House. 

Dr, Ambedkar explained the difference between the 
present Constituent Assembly and the future Parliament. 
Tlie Constituent Assembly in making a constitution had 
no partisan motive. Beyond securing a good and work- 
able constitution it. had no axe to grind. Parliament 
would have an axe to grind while the Constituent 
Assembly had none. That explained why the (kinstiiiient 
Af^senibly though elected on limited franchise could be 
trusted to pass the constitution by simple majority and 
why the Parliament though elected on adult suffrage could 
not he trusted with power to amend it by the same 
means. 

ViUage Panchayat 

On the first day of the resumed sitting of the 
Constituent Assembly of India (November 4, 1848) 
the Law Minister and Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee, Dr. Bhimrao Ambf.dkar, managed to draw on 
his head a hornets’ neat by tilting at one of the 
creeds of politicians nurtured under the Gandlii 
inspiration. Referring to the cdticiam that in the 
Draft prepared by his Committee no part of it 


repreMted *'the alacient polity ed' Indio,'* attd ^ H 
dxouid have been inspired by ibe '^ancient Hindu 
model” based on Village Panohayats, Dr. Ambedkar 
rubbed his fellow-membam of the CoxisUtueni Assem- 
bly in the wrong way by poking fun at the *'loye d 
Indian intellectuals for the village community” which 
appeared to be "infinite if^not pathetic.” 

Quoting Sir John Metcalfe who admired the 
survival value of these village republics which had 
outstayed the Hindu, Pathan, Moghul. Marhatta, Sikh 
and British regimes, Dr. Ambedkar asked, what pride 
can one feel in them ? "That they have survived 
through .the vicissitudes may be a fact. But mere 
survival has no value. The question is on what plane 
they have survived. Surely, on a low selfish level.” 

This frontal attack on one of Gandhiji’s concep- 
tions of better life, on Swaraj of his dreams, appeared 
to have ruffled many tempers in the Constituent 
Assembly. And these had their “revenge” on the Law 
Minister, to quote a Calcutta English-language daily, 
when he was forced to accept a new directive principle 
of India's constitution that the “State sliould take 
steps to organise Village Panchayatg and give them 
the necessary power to function as units of self- 
government.” ' 

But this 3 delding on Dr. Ambedkar’s part has not 
settled the controversy. India's present Law Minister 
is in distinguished company in holding and giving 
expression to the opinion in disparagement of the role 
of Village Panchayats in India's historic development. 
The founder of the Communist philosophy, Karl 
Marx, expressed the same opinion in almost the same 
words in course of one of Lis series of articles on India 
in the New York Daily Tribune in 1863. He appreciated 
the valug of their self-sufflciciit economy but castigated 
them for their blindness to the revolutionary changes 
about themselves, their oslriehlike attitude towards 
political convulsions — evidence of a smallness of 
spirit characteristic of a “home-keeping” existence. 

And as something more than debating points is 
involved in this controver:^, we should like the 
constitutionnmakers of free In<lia to apply their minds 
to i1. There is the danger of an atomisation of a 
country's life in this conception of village republics 
which in crises of national life seldom respond to the 
call of danger. Bri Aurobindo in discussing the 
philosophy of organization that Hindu polity sought 
to give shape to in practical life said that *‘a very 
complex communal freedom and self-determination” 
lay at its back ; that each group unit of the community 
had been “set off from the rest by a natural demarca- 
tion of its field and limits but, connected with the 
whole by well-understood relations.” But Indian history 
bears testimony to the fact that this “self-determina- 
tion” led to forgetfulness of^ its duty to the whole, 
and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed 
to assert its authority over the indifferent units. Those 
amongst our constitution-makeara who swear by 
Gandhiii’s Mme will hkve to show that they are* 
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India and the (^nimmweaUh 

The London representative of the Hinduitan 
Standard cables that reports from New Delhi in the 
British press have confiimed the belief in London that 
India's Commonwealth tie would be reciprocal repre- 
sentation between the future President of Republican 
India and the King of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Chancellor Jowitt is playing an important part in the 
question of new Commonwealth relationship and has 
been conducting along with the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Secretary, Mr. Noel Baker, negotiations with 
the Foreign Minister of Eire, Mr. S#*an M ju* Bride. 
Although Lord Jowitt has avoided making any open 
comment on the latest developments in India and Eire, 
the IJinduBthan Standard correspondent claims that he 
got the impression from lobby talks in the Houses of 
Parliament that the Lord Chancellor was well aware 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's formula for Common- 
wealth link and would support it as 'practical politics* 
to readjust Indo-British relations. 

Before he loft London to attend the historic 
session of the Dublin Parliament in connection with 
the repeal of Eire’s last link with the British Crown, 
Mr. De Valera w’as understood to have 'greatly appre- 
ciated’ India’s determination to be on an equal status 
constitutionally with United Kingdom. It is further 
understood that he al.«!o thought that the Indian 
formula might be 'iiltractivc* to some Irish legislators 
in Dublin. « I 

The now Republican status of Eire would hasten 
the nmnion with nortlK'rn Ireland — Mr. De Valera 
was understood to hold this view strongly. This is a 
siguiiicaxit pointer regarding India in relation to 
Pakistan, as Pakistan — unlike India— wishes to remain 
completely under the British Crown. 

International Behaviour 

By 22>21 votes and 11 abstentions the Tnistet^'^hip 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
rejected India’s proposal to request the South African 
Government “not to procewl with the me^isures 
amounting to the integration of Souih-West Africa 
into the Union of South Africa and to send a Com- 
onitiee of Inquiry to study the conditions in the 
formtirly mandated territory,” and decided to atop 
South Africa from going ahead with measures intended 
to associate South-West Africa more closely with the 
Union. 

The Anglo-American bloc and Pakistan voted 
against the Indian proposal. 

^ Two days before the voting, Rmtet cabled that 
Indian delegates to the United Nations were coin- 
anenting on the "lukewarm” atRtude of the Muslim 
countries towards the future of South-West Africa 
which India demanded should be placed under United 
Nations Tnisteediip. Feats ware exprsned’ that this 
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M-it;.aotually.,di4^' the imlt of voting on the com«. 
bined Indiaii-Cuban resolution. An Indian spokennan 
said, "The attitude of the Muslim countries*-the Arab 
States, Pakistan and Afghanistan-— had changed signi- 
ficantly during the last week.” 

The biggest surprise was however sprung by the 
last minute defection of Cuba, which was a joint 
signatory to India's resolution. On November 
Reuter cabled, "The Phibppines, Siam, Burma and 
many of the leading Latin American countries, parti- 
cularly Quba and Mexico, are strong supporters of 
India's case against South Africa.” But just after the 
proceedings opened on November 20, an early sensa- 
tion was cuus<id when Cuba announced the with- 
drawal of its auumdment which had been strongly 
supported by India. 

Mrs. Vijayalukshmi Pandit told Reuter : "We do 
not mind the defeat of our amendments so much as 
the absence of some of those who had promised us 
their support, and the abstention of a number of others 
who, we know, feel as keenly anxious about the future 
of South-West Africa as we do. 

"It is not a good thing for the United Nations 
that k'c should be so half-hearUnl in our championship, 
of tl»e freedom and integrity i*f the coloured peoples — 
especially those who are not represented in this 
organisation and who have no other way of seeking 
justice.” 

Just after the proceedings opened an early sensa- 
tion was caused when Cuba announced the withdrawal 
of its amendment w’hich had been strongly supported 
by India. 

This amendment inter alia reqii(>.^lcd South Africa 
to submit annually to the United Nations for examina- 
tion a rejmrt on the adiiiinistralion of South-West 
Africa, to designate a special representative to be 
•present during the exaiuinution of each such report 
and to forward to the United Nations for its consi- 
derations petitions submitted by the inhabitants of the 
territory. 

The resolutioT> which was finally adoT)tcd by 30 
votc.s to one (South Alrif*.a) reads as follows : 

"The General Asseir-bly lak^s n(»te of the obser- 
vations of the Trusteeship CouncU on Soutli-West 
Africa as contained in the Courril's report and 
requests the Secret arj’-Gencral to transmit these 
observations to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. 

' "Maintains its recommendations of the Hth 
December, 1946, and 1st November, 1947, that South- 
West Africa be placed under the Trusteeship aystem 
and notes with regret that these recommendations have 
not been carried out : takes note of the statement of 
the representative of the Union of South Africa that 
it is the intention of the Union Government to 
continue to administer the territory in the spirit of 
the mandate ; takes note of the assurance given ,by 
the riipresentative of the Union of South Afrioa 
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of Soutb^WiBit Afrieo mth tho Vmoo '4o<w tM»t »as» 
Ineorporation and will not maan abaorption of iha 
territory by the administering authority. 

“Rccommende without prejudice to its resolution 
of Hth December, 1946, and let November, 1947, that 
the Union of South Africa, until agreement is reached 
with the United Nations regarding the future of South- 
West Africa, will continue to supply annually infor- 
mation on its administration of South-West Africa, 
and requests the Trusteeship Council to continue to 
esamine such information and to submit its observa- 
tions thereon to the General Assembly ” 

Just before tlic debaia started the Indian and 
Cuban delegations were seen in conference. It was 
apparent that a new development was imminent and 
when the Chairman called the meeting to order he 
said : **1 have just learned that Cuba wants to with- 
draw its amendment and 1 believe that the delegate 
from Cuba wishes to make a statement.*' 

Surprised by the announcement, delegates leaned 
forward in tlieir seats and all eyes were on Senor P. G. 
Ecisneros, who began by saying that under the rules 
of the Charter, resolutions in the General Assembly 
must have a two-thirds majority if they were to be 
applied. **We saw yesterday in the General Assembly,*' 
he said, ^'that a small minority had impeded important 
resolutions on administrative unions. 

**A similar minority will be in a position to pre- 
vent the adoption of amendments on South-West 
Africa, as proposed. That is why we consider it would 
not be helpful to proceed with them, and on behalf 
of my delegation 1 will withdraw my amendment." 

Asked if the Indian delegation had any comments 
to make on Cuba’s withdrawal, Mr. Shiva Rao said he 
felt that the Committee would «f>'iupathise with the 
position India found herself. 

India had withdrawn her curlier resolution in 
favour of tliat of Cuba which fully met her needs. He 
said he would suggest that the two amendments be 
put sej^arately to the vote. 

Countries who voted in favour of India’s amend- 
mente—defeated by 22 votes to 21 — were Brasil, Burma, 
Byelo-Russia, China, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecufidor, Haiti, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Philippines, (Poland), Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, Vencriiela and Yugosla\’ia. While Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, France, Greece, Iceland, Luxem. 
bourg, Netlicrlanda, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, United King- 
dom, UuiU;d States and Uruguay voted against. 
Abstainers were Afghanistan, Bolivhi, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Siam and 
Syria. 

Colour Question in British Commonwealth 
^Commander Stephen King-Hall, in an issue of the 
NfOumol better, has diicuamd tht iapoptant 
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in tha '‘Biitidi Owmoiiwaali^ Bo gives a dear 
analysis M the problem and his suggestion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commisiion on a big scale to 
go deep into the question, opeeially with reference to 
a long-term solution of the colour problem in the 
Commonwealth, deserves particular attention. Bo 
writes : 

"The Commonwealth used to be all white and 
shown on the maps os all red. It is now far from being 
all white and map-makers must be in a quandary as 
to how to display its eombination of variety and 
diversity. What are we goint to do about the colour 
question in the Commonwealth 7 Let us consider a few 
facts. 

(1) If Pakistan stays in the Commonwealth (as 
she will) and if India stays (as she may) and if 
Malaya becomes a Dominion and wants to stay, then 
there will be many more Asiatics than white men in 
the Commonwealth. 

(2) The West Indies and West Africa will pro- 
bably progress towards Dominion Status and wish to 
stay in the Commonwealth. 

(3) In South Africa the Bantu is bccomi'ig politi- 
cally conscious and the present policy of the Malan 
Government will accelerate that process. 

(4) Membership of the Commonwealth implies the 
acceptance of certain principles of conduct and racial 
discrimination is incompatible with Commonwealth 
membership. 

I approach this problem from a practical point of 
view and leave on one .dde for the time being the 
etlucs of the case. I do so because people in, say. 
Southern Rhodesia or the Union point out with 
considerable justice that --ethics apart— there are many 
practical difficulties in the way of racial equality. For 
instance, to take a small example. I understand that 
in tlie latest Union Castle liner there is a bathroom 
for the first class passengers marked "Only for Uic use 
of non-Eiiropcans." If tliia be so, I have no doubt the 
Company would correctly say that most of their first 
class paasengers do not wish to use a bath in which a 
Bantu has had a wash and that if the Company did 
not accept this fact it would lose traffic. That may be 
all very well so far as, say, a black professor from 
Cape Town is concerned, but what would happen if 
Mr. Nehru or Sir Mohammed Zafnillah Khan were 
passengers ? 

The answer to that question is involved in the 
question of power. It is not, for csmmple, a question 
of whether South Africans like admitting Indians or 
Pakistanis to equality ; the. question is whether the 
South Africans will bo able to continue to risk exer- 
cising racial discrimination in the years to come. It 
is not a question as to whether Australians like the 
idea of allowing ASatic immigration ; the issue is 
iL'hcther they triU he strong enough to keep them out. 

At the present time &obq white groups in the 
Oomunonwealth vAo are su>4«eted to colour pte ssurt 
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iitii (Oiy /eel iliat able to etefdie <Becii- 

minatioa, but they do eo in preotioe. It ie probably 
that this state of offahrs will last for another ten, 
fifteen, may be twenty yeaia. What then? By ttot 
time these non-European groups may be— and I think 
it probable that some of them will be— reiy powerful. 
Are they going to stand for what they consider to be 
humiliating discrimination? 1 think not, and if this 
be so these non-European groups will take steps, 
perhaps violent steps, to prove to the much weaker 
£uro{>ean groups that the latter are living in a fours 
paradise. 

Consider tlie position of the Bantu In the Union 
of South Africa. In 1921. the Bantu population was 
4i million ; today it is nearly 8 million. On the Rand 
their numbers have increased from 300,000 in 1921 to 
about a million today. This influx to the towns has 
been largely due to the demands by the mines and 
all the ancillary industries for labour. If the natives 
walked out of Johannesburg, the place would collapse. 

Mr. Jlric Louw has recently been making speeches 
in defence of Dr. Malan’s policy of segregation of 
“apartheid.” This policy— *m any long-term view— is 
one of suicide for the white people in the Union. 

- Now what is to be done about this gi*eat problem ? 
I suggest that as a first stage it should be examined 
in a big way by a Royal (Commission to which mem- 
bers should be aijpoinled by Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan and 
India. Its terms of reference might be : “To examine 
and teport on the economic, political and social pro- 
blems which arise from the existence in the Common- 
wealth of. Nations or vaiy'iug racial origin, and to 
make recommendations." 

Kashmir 

Pakistan’s Foreign Affairs Minister Zafmllah Khan 
has niisod the ciy, “Help, murder I” in front of the 
, Security Council of the United Nations Organisation. 
There is nothing clever or original in such an outciy'. 
Even the light-fingered gentry resort to it, raise a hue 
and cry with a view to divert attenlion from their 
activities. Mr. Zafrullah Khan appears to be worried 
that India should try to secure “a militaiy decision 
in Kashmir.” This apprehension of his justifies the 
contention that we have been pressing forward since 
the beginning of the war in Kashmir, and we would be 
glad to be assured that the Qoverument of India have 
at long lost decided to give up its defensive tactics, 
« We have reasons to believe that the military cliiefs 
of India have been against this defence role forced on 
them by the policy of their Government. If the reports 
of Indian reinforcements, as given in Mr. Zafrullab's 
letter, be true, and if thfsse press home the advantage 
gained by them over the Pakistani hordes, we can 
expect a solution of the Kashmir difficulty in the uear 
future. 

This wilt be possible, and can be made possible, 
if Urn IndUii Ooremment oan nmain stea4fMt 


In their political sUfiii. Hie Kashmir National Con- 
ference. have declared in their resolution passed at a 
gpecially-convened session that Kashmir’s place is with 
India ; Kashmir's Prime Minister, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, and her Deputy Prime Ministeri BaksU 
Qhulam -Mohammad, have been making declarations 
that they abide by this decision and will see to it that 
Kashmir holds fast to her moorings. India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, has declared 
that India will stand by Kashmir. These doclaralious, 
if rightly made effective, will be juslif^'ing the sacritice 
of Indian lives and Indian money on the snow-capped 
battledines of Kashmir. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan says that the “objtJct” of 
Indian forces* “all-out offensive” is to get “possession 
of western Kashmir, including Mirpur and the whole 
of Poonch.” The latest reports from the front says that 
considerable success is being gained in this area. We 
can, therefore, leave to India’s military formations to 
reach their campaign’s objective. But from the 
political front there is news not as good. A Calcutta 
English-language daily publishes on the authority of 
its London office news that talks about Kashmir parti- 
tion arc being revived, that tin. BiitL>li Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Ciement Attlee, is being required to lend a 
hand in this matter. India shonid resent such an inter- 
ference. The British have done more than enodgh 
mischief with our affairs. They should now cease if 
they expect India s htdp for the renovation of their 
position in world affairs. They should make their 
choice— India or Pakistan. 

Indian Delegations to V. N. 0. 

Indian correspondents reporting United Nations 
Organization men and matters ap])car to bo critical 
of their country’s delegations. We noticed in previous 
ksiies their dissatisfactioa with the handling of 
Kashmir reference to the U.N.O. In a recent issue 
of the Indian News Chrojiicte, Mr. Iqbal Singh reverts 
to the same topic, and sljarply criticises the “ambi- 
guous” attitude of the Indian delegation. He thinks 
that this reflects the mind of the Indian Government 
whose anxiety to rcMii.iin m'utral betrays a timid and 
uncertain mind. Mr. Singli's analysis of the resultant 
hesitancy will bo found in the below ; 

The problem is really morr' fundamental than 
just a pairing ph.ase of misupprelie’iri(»n on the part 
of international opinion residing India’s po.sition 
on a specific question. It i.s rooted in the policy 
itself within which our delegation is trying to 
function. To put it mildly, it no longer possesses 
any sharpness of definition or positive puiiiose. It 
often tends to be ambiiguous. diffuso and Jacking 
in emphasis. More than that. Although it is claimed 
that we are trying to steer a middle course in order 
to reduce the existing international tensions, there 
are signs that this middle path is deviating increas- 
ingly towards a point where it will be indistinguish- 
able from the policies of the Western Powers and 
their camp-followers. This reorientation is taking 
place by an almost sub-oonsoious ytocm, and thii 
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iaamt la that oha day iv« will auddahly mika up 
to find thftt our uoutrau^ haa beoma atpi-belb* 
ioreiusy^to mvolia a tiaraUal of tha Saoond World 
Wai>-4n the 'Cold War' afaiait Boaiia. 

Mr. 8in|h wants bdla'a imblio oplalon lx) aaittt 
itself "if the voice of India is to be heard in inter- 
national affair»--and heard to some purpose." But 
before that can happen India must prove its strength. 

**Empire** or CQmmonweakh 

We have often asked ourselves whether or not 
Winaion Chiirchili is being punished for his past ioUy 
and arrogance by being made to witness the "liqui- 
dation" of the British empire. In an angry spe^h 
delivered in the Bouse of Commons on October 28 
last this die-hard Conservative declared that he and 
his party "will resist any attempt to destroy the ex- 
pression British Empire or to abandon the consti- 
tutional term Dominion or to abolish the word British 
from our collective dcsigoition." But all these three 
abominations have happened, and Winston Churchill 
is a helpless witness to this outrage on his feelings. 

Even Conservative papers in Britain are found 
accepting this change. The Yorkuhire Post, the organ 
of Mr, Anthony Eden, the Conservative Party’s deputy 
leader in the House of Commons, regards the Loudon 
Conference decision os "a deliberate and considered 
change of terminology," it registered the transforma- 
tion that had been slowly but surely arriving. The 
change in the title of the Dominion Secretary to 
Conusionwealth Secretary was a sign-post ; another 
was the adoption of the term, "Commonwealth citisen" 
as an alternative to "British citisen." Allegiance to 
the Crown has not produced any common policy ; 
South Africa's racial di^rimination is a case in point. 

The British Press has, therefore, generally wel- 
comed the change. The Mancheater Ouardian has been 
effusive in praise of India's Prime Minister. The "role 
he played was not altogether expected.” He con- 
founded Winston Churchiirs prediction that he would 
be intensely bitter considering that 15 years of his life 
were passed in prisons under British orders. But 
instead he came "not to ' destroy the Comimonwealth 
but to rejuvenate^ it.’* 

Since then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru haa declared 
that it is possible to invent or discover a device that 
would link the "independent sovereign republic" of 
India with the (British) Commonwealth. Eire has gone 
her own way. But the real problem that will continue 
to wony our people is whether or not this device will 
throw us into the quarrel between Anglo-Saxondom 
and Slav Communism. W^e can have no interest in 
their wranglings. Neither can we remain neutral, .This 
ts a dilemma that will continue to harass us till we 
are strong and organised in the n^odem sense of the 
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pouA Africa Ui the Dock 

The SottUi Afncn TTnioa, «the vUte . nileni of 
Boitttb A&toa, bav« bean faraufbt Mom libe bur of 


wwH QpiBioa abm 1MB im thi bitlatIVf of 
India thdr policy of racial diserimmation and segre- 
gation ho# been subjected to scfutiny. Mm, Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit has been the leader of the Indian 
Delegation cm theee ocoasione * of argument and 
controversy. At the Paris session of the United 
Nations (Organisation's General Assembly, holding Its 
meetings since last> week of September last, it has 
been her privilege to lead the assault on racial 
arrogance and white colour conceit. On the present 
occasion she renewed the request that the South 
African Union do submit to the Trusteeship Committee 
or Charter of Ttust or "Trusteeship Agreement” in 
reaa>ect of the “mandated” territory of South-West 
Africa recognising the general superinlcndeuce and 
“supervisory” right of the U. N. 0. 

Mr. Eric Louw, leader of the South African 
Delegation, has been instructed by his Government 
“to decline to place the territory under the authority 
of the U. N. O. on the plea that his Government 
"recognized no legal or moral obligation to submit a 
Trusteeship Agreement.” The Chinese delegate, Mr. 
Liu Chieh, challenged this pica by saying that under 
the U. N. O. Charter, the obligations of member- 
States are “clear," unless "the S. A. Government 
intended to defy the majority decision of the General 
Assembly” xepeated again and again—in 1940, in 1947 
and on the present occasion. 

Mrs. Pandit has been upheld by delegates of 
Soviet Union, of Uruguay, the Philippine Republic 
and Brazil. The summary of their speeches that has 
appeared m the Indian rre.ss give us tlie idea that the 
Trusteeship Council has been finding itself in "c 
difficult position as to whut to do in the face of South 
Africa’s persistent refusal to meet the wishes of the 
General Assembly,” to ust? the words of Salvador 
Lopez, the Phili]ipinc delegate, "it is inconceivable 
that a minority of one uf the Mandatory Powers 
should consider itself to be in the right and reject the. 
principles embodied in the Charter,” said the same 
speaker thus bringing out the fact tliat the South 
Africa Government represents only 25 per cent of her 
population usurping power on the strength of cannon 
and rifle ; the ruling junta of whitemen have had no 
mandate from more than 80 laklis of non-white 
population. The Soviet delegate, Semyon Tsarapkin» 
charged South Africa’s Government with "flagrant 
racial discriiuination”, with maintaining a "policy 
based on the supremacy of tlie white man.” Hector 
Gerona of Uruguay maintained that "tliere was an 
obligation on South Africa to give to the United 
Nations an account of how they were carrying tha 
Mandate the League of Nations gave them.” Dr. B. 
Mai of Brazil stressed ths point that “no assurance 
had been given them by South Africa that it . . 
would recognise the authority and supervisory func- 
tions of the United Nations.” 

As against these arguments. South Africa's dele- 
gate, Eric Louw, stood on Us country's legal 
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South Africa had received the Mandate for S.-W. 
Africa from the League of NatiouB ; the latter di-.l not 
make the U. N. O. its **heir” in this respect ; the 
League had all along known that South Africa (main- 
tained its attitude of “not entering into Trasteeship 
Agreements/' that the IT. O. had been cncro.ichin;^ 
on the sovereignty of a niembor-Stat^ by thus poking 
into her internal affairs. Since this discussion was held 
Paris despatches have told us that the General 
Assembly has hold fast to b<n' contention that South 
Africa is under obligation, if not legal, to submit draft 
of a Trusteeship Agre<i:menl in hor relation with S.-W. 
Africa. We can well imagine w'hat the reaction of SouUh 
Africa will be to this U. N. 0 insistence. It will br a 
flat refusal. And confronted by it what will the 
U. N. 0. do ? 

But before the U. N. O. decide tci take any 
positive or drastic step, it will have to take sLo<ik ot 
the whole position. And on the fore-front of it will 
apjtear the words of racial arrogance blazoned in the 
C’harter of the Transvaal Church that 

“In Chiiruh and State tlu re cannot b- any 
equality between the white and the non-white.** 

South African whites would not have dared out- 
rage the collective conscience of the world, if they 
were not convinced that th^y had at their bock and 
C4ill the w'hite Powers and their citizens w'ho hav*" 
been dominating over W'orld affairs for about 200 years. 
The British Empire had bo^^n built on thus belief in 
white sui>criority ; in the economy oT th»‘ Uii.ted 
States the words of I’rau'^vaal Church’s Chartoi* hold 
sway and influence the conduct of the rudiig clas es : 
the work of Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator of the 
Negroes, has been nullified by the defeated Stales of 
the Republic. Taking these things into consideration, 
we cun say that it will require more struggle before 
the U. N. O. can (raiisfonin her aspirations cifo 
realities of social ju.«<tice, of equality between people.s 
of diverse creeds and coloui>’. Till then South Abica 
will continue to strut before the W’orld. 

Gidwcuii on Pakislan Ordinances 

Dr. Choitnviii CJidwani, fornior Presidenl of the 
Surat Provincial Congress Cominitbie nmi President 
of the All-India Refugee Association, ha.*- issuer the 
following statement : 

“The campaign to drive away the last Hindu from 
Sind has recently been renewed. Resjiec tabic persons 
are being put behind bars and detained under tlie 
provisions of the Maintenance of Public Safety O.di- 
nance. Even some of the Coiigressmen, who have 
remained behind and stuck to Sind to be able to ser>'e, 
are being harassed and one by one they are being 
hounded out. There appears to be evidently a defi’ute 
plan of ousting the entire number of remaining Hindus 
so that their properties could be taken over and the 
refugees settled thereon. 

“One'^f these Ordinances professtis to provide for 
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the protection and care of the properties of evacuees 
from Pakistan and the other is said to ho aimed at 
improving the economic structure of Pakistan. The 
provisions of the seooud Ordinance lay down that the 
Special Comj3iisj»ioner appointed in thU behalf and also 
the other officials under him shall have the- right to 
requisition any ■pr»>pcrty for th<? purpose of rehabilita* 
tion of the reiugecs and that the entire piopcrty of 
Hindus which may be dec:me<J to be necessary for tie' 
rehabilitation of refugees, without regard to its remain 
ing in the hands of its rightful owner, cf)uld b, an 
order of iht- ('omniissiuner, be .snatched away. 

“Under the provisjon*- of the first Ordinance, 
cuHtodian.>« of evacuees' i»roi>erly are to b(? ai)poirited 
to take over in their cliargi' the custody of evacuee.^ 
property which is definotl veiy widely so to affect 
alaiust nil the properties abandoned as wdl as tho.'^ 
in charg)^ of llu^ o\vn* r who.se iJimilics niay b'." oui of 
Pakistan or in charge of om* or more of the partners, 
the rest of whom may have migrated to India The 
Ordinance further affects iTlio.spectiv(;ly ail deals con- 
cluiled after August. 19J7. They could be declared null 
and void. For all new niIcs io prop'i'tie.s, the ni'todian 
Ls to he s:i lushed and a perinis'-ioii obtained. 

*‘But .:j the case of fc>iiul Hindus who tire holding 
the/ir properties, the G’-vc'-iinieut has c-.lled upon 
th(\n to c.hII l>at‘lv their from India as ihi* 

Pakisiun Cii>viM‘UJue»'.:‘s charge i- that with one foot 
in India uud the. o lu‘i- m Paki,-t,in. iImt 'ould not be 
trusted Io i^c loyal cilizinb Again those whos.* pro- 
perties h.ive been re.pii.'^itium ^l and other a lso utilised 
by the Ch/verninent or whicli have been let out or 
leased lo n.i’uge* are not getting any rent or com- 
pensation Fuitlier the Hindi les.see.s have also been 
infoi'D'cd that after the collection of the Kharif Crop 
all leases obtained after Aiiguat 1, 1947, shall be 
dei'ijied lo have expired. 

“This is the situation of whicli I he Government 
of India ought lo taki' nn immediate note. On the 
principle of recij)rocity, ju.*?! as, for example, in the 
matter of tiatie botwi'cn the two Donnnioii.-=, the 
Goveriinieiit of India should at once declare that the 
benefits uf all l\ projitvty shall be. collected 

ami utilized for the rehaliilKaMon of refugee.-? in India 
The (jio\ernmen} ought also lo ^ake up the question 
in respect of olher unjust provision.s of these two 
Ordinances with the Ooverniiieni, F.'ikistan. The 
inexorable moral learnt by us during the 15 months 
of our relatioius wirh Pakistan is that wc have got to 
stand on the. firm ground« of reciprocity for our 
survival and solution of all our difi'icull problems." 

BrUisk Conservatives in Pakistan 

The attitude ol the llriii.sli (.am.scrvalives towards 
Pakistan has remained an i»bjf‘cf of siispunon in India. 
Sir Pe«‘ival Griffiths, former leader of the European 
Group in tlie Central l^egislative Assembly of pre- 
partition India, is one of those die-hard Britons who 
is taking an active iulerest in strengthening the 
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economy of Pakistan. Decently, he did a signal service 
to the cause of Pakistan's industrialisation by declar- 
ing, in the course of one of his lectures at Karachi, that 
Pakistan was the safest place for the investment of 
foreign capital. This forthright view ex».»rosised by him, 
it is felt at Karachi, has done much to create confi- 
dence among foreigners who intend to invest thei» 
money in Pakistan, but are hesitant about doing so ou 
account of political and economic uncertainties. 

Speaking on the future of “this new but virile 
State,” Sir Percivol declared that he was convinced 
that there was groat, scope for joint BriLish and Paki- 
stan industrial activity. “This activity,” ho further 
declared, “would, in turn, synchnmisc with colla- 
boration bolween the two countries in the widest 
sphere of politics and this would itself materially 
strengthen both in theii joint fight against the forces 
of darkness.” 

AddreKsing foreign biisiiicssnicn, mostly British, 
Sir Perciva! remarked that, before embarking on large- 
scale venturer, the businessman from abroa<l must a.sk 
himself certain que.stions. One of these questions, he 
said, r(*Jaled to the effiiicncj' and stability of the 
administration. Ho cxplainc'd that Pakistan had to 
start from tlic beginning in lln^ most disturbed 
circtunstances. When the transfer of power first 
occurred, peoi)le in 'Oiuc quarter faihvl to undcjrstand 
the essential aoundiioss of Pakistan's national economy 
The foreign €‘Xchange jmsition of Pakistan, he declared, 
was good. As regards the Dominion's raw materials, 
tlio lack of iron and steel reinainc'd « great handicap, 
although, according to hiin, such could be largely 
removed by the great liydro-eleclric schemes, to w'hich 
the Government now giving priority. Tliese 

schemes gUAc great satisfaction to foreign busim*s.smcTi 
and Sir Pcrcival was ]>vo\uI that. Briti-sli engineers wore 
closely associated with them. He said that the British 
bu.siiie.ssmc»n and engineers were satisfied with the 
declared industrial policy of Pakistan and this was 
one of the reasons why ihtiy were today actively 
participating in the plans for the development of that 
Dominion. 

Mr. Ayyangar on Railway Working 

Broadcasting from the Dfjlhi Station of the All- 
Iiidia Radio, India's Transport and Railways Minister, 
Mr. Go])alaswnmy Ayyangar, revealed a tremendous 
increase in both good.s traffic and passenger miles on 
Indian railways. 

Mr. A^'yangar revealed : “Compared to 1938-39 
which reported 13,456 nullion passenger miles, the 
figure for 1947-48 was 30,192 million miles, an incr«*a'e 
of 124.4 per cent. The increase in the ciirrcml ye:ir 
should be even greater.” 

Turning to the goods traffic, Mr. Ayyangar said : 
"The tonnage of goods lifted in Soptember, 1948, was 
r, 052, 000 tons representing an 18 per cent increase 
ov<'v the last 12 months.” 

He assured that railways are j'roceeding os fas! as 


resources permit in building eoacheSi and the recent 
decision of the Government to reduce the number of 
classes on trains from 4 to 3 is a step taken to ensure 
the maximum possible use being made of the slock 
that is available. 

”Judge<l by the sheer volume of transportation 
handled and its vital significance to the teeming 
millions of the population of this country,” Mr. 
Ayyangar added, “It is in no exaggeration to say that 
the cflicient working of the railways determiues the 
very tempo and amplitude of our economic life and 
activity.” 

He referred to the organisation which has been 
sot up to regulate “what siiould move and what can 
wait 60 long as the demand on the railways is greater 
than their capacity,” and said : “This is what is known 
as the Priorities Organisation It is regarded by many 
with suspicion and by some who do not entirely 
understand its working as an unnecessary bottleneck. 
8o long as the Governmeut have to fulfil their respon- 
sibilities equitably by the people of Uie country, they 
must have power to determine priorities for rail 
transport, especially when its capacity is so denious- 
Irably short of demand. Remember, it is only rail 
transport which can curry tlte thousands of tons of 
foodgrains from j)orts to the hinterland and from one 
p.irt of the country to another” 

“Again, it is only the railway's which can carry the 
liioiisands ton.'> of coal required as a vital necessity 
for indastiy and trade. Certain minimum transport 
nquinuiienls for eKSscntiaJ goods have goi. to be met 
in spite of difficult its, and it is only after this has 
been done that the rest of the traffic capacity available 
can bo distributed amongst olhetv> I'his quantum being 
limited, unless tiujre were some regulation, a great 
deal of disorder and dislocation would result. 1 am 
personally not enamoured of controls, nor are the 
Government, but controls W'hen properly administered 
should be le.ss irksome when they are submitted to 
willingly under a democratic Government than when 
(liey are enforced by an alien administration on the 
people against their will. As soon as it is practicable 
tor the regulation of priorities for movement to be 
withdrawn, this will be done. But till then, Govern- 
ment uui.st ask the public to exercise patience, and it 
is oven more important to stand in the queue and not 
to break the line, as that is often a major cause ot 
confusion and corruption.” 

Referring to bribeiy and corniption which were so 
iVidesprcad, he aaid : 

“On the railways, among the station, goods-train 
and such like staff, the demand and payment and the 
offer and acceptance of illegal gratification are almost 
a tradition, deep-rooted and of many decades stand- 
ing. A determined drive is now on to combat this evil 
with firmness amounting almost to riithlessness. Rail- 
way administrations are tackling this probleoii with 
the help of both the. Provincial and the special police. 
Heavy punishments are inflicted on railwaymen found 
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guilty of corruption. It is hoped that these efforts on 
the administrative plan will produce satisfactory 
results, but the evil cannot be rooted out unless the 
administrations obtain the co-operation of the public. 
Particularly would 1 like to make a special appeal to 
the manufacturer, the trader, the passenger and all 
other users of railways to desist from tempting attempts 
to corrupt the railway staff witli whom they come into 
contact or have to do business.” 

Mr. Ayyangar would do ivoll to squarely face the 
fact that the Railway Priority Organisation is one of 
the greatest sources of corruption. So long as the 
rolling stock are in short inipi)ly, priorities will no 
doubt have to be operalod. Ihit at the same time stricl 
watch ought to be maintained that no favonrilisin os- 
corruption enters it. Grant of railway priorities has 
long been a subject of strong criticism by biiuineMS- 
men ; it would be good if Mr. Ayyangar can removti 
the evil. The que\ie system can be aucceasfully ranin- 
tained only when the persons standing on it urv. sure 
that no violation ot it through backdoor arrJiigemenU 
for anybfaly will be lolemted. Mr. Ayyangar seems to 
be more realistic and more determined to stamp out 
wi(le.spi*('ad corruption in the railways. HLs predecessor 
Mr. Matihai had side-tracked this burning question by 
denying its existence. Mr. Ayyangar’s attention should 
also be drawn to the need for an immediate simplitica- 
lion of rod tapism in the Railway Department which 
greatly hampers production and trade and reduces the 
turn-over capacity of tlu' existing rolling stock. 

Cental Committee on Fair Wages 

The (anilral .\fJ\isor\ Council today decided to 
appoint a Central (aunniittee to di'iernune principles on 
which fair wages should he based and suggest lines on 
which those princdplrs should he iinplnnented. The Coin- 
inillee is to report h\ the middle of .lariiiary rif xt. 

The employers' side will he represented on the C<*ni 
mittee l»y Sir llomi Modi, Sir Sree Kum, .Sir J’adampat 
Siiighonia and Sir Bircn Mookherjee, the worker.^ Hide by 
Sri Ashok Mehta. .Sri Kliaiidhubhai ^e^h^li, Sri B. B. 
Karnic and Sri Aiijan Appa and the (hnernnnmt Mde !iy 
one representative each from the Finance. Industries and 
Supplies and Laboui Ministrifh. 

The personnel and the terms of reference as agreed 
to by the representatives of both the emphw^^Ts andr the 
workers were announced by Sri S. ball. Srcrelary, Ministry 
of Labour, (^vernnieni of India, at llie afternoon sitting 
of tile Council which discussed the question of tlic deier- 
mination of the principles of fair wages and statutory 
machinery required for securing tlit same for the greater 
part of the day. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram, Indian l^abour Minister, intciven- 
ing in the disciiBsion on the subject at the request of the 
Council observed that he was anxious that things should 
be expedited. 

He observed, '*If the Council agrees we will form a 
Central Committee here to examiuo the various principles 
and determine the ways and means for their irnplementa- 


lion. If we constituie provinrial tonimitlecs. it will be 
delaying matiens. Unle Central Com- 

uiiltee's report, we will not be able to arrive at anv decision, 
so long as these proviiieial (.ommilters <lo not :^iihniit 
their reports.” Ilia suggestion war welcomed by oil sides 
of the House. 

Sri Jagjivan Ham aceepteri Srj A^hok Meli’a'.'^ sugges- 
tion that directives should he sini to piovineoH to finish 
ijccestary spadework in the meanwhile, so that wage boards 
could be formed without avoidable delay after enactment 
of ncf*e.s«ary legi'^lation. In ruur-e ol the gtneral dis- 
cussion on iples of fair wages. Sir Honii Modi on 
behalf of the employers declared that the employers liclievcd 
not <mly in fair wages hut progressively fair wages and 
wages whirh might be more than fair hut the workers 
should respond in the s-ciiiu; spirit. “We employers and 
employees alike me all soivaiiLs of our master, consumer,” 
said Sir Sree Ram. 

On behalf of labour. Sri Ktimidliiihhui Oesui declared 
tluit fair wages sliould he tluiuglii in terms of lioth eoin- 
modifies and services. Sir Ihuni Modi urged that the 
necessity of the iuhoiir was not only mone, hut also facili- 
ties of hoiisirui tjtinnaiiou of children etc. ‘mi Sldh IV.ith 
Bancrjee eiiiphu«iit.ed that tlu* wapvis should he adjusted 
to the cost ol living. Sri .Asli >k M.hlri urged that the 
conditions hliould Ik* e^labli lied to eiuihle labour enter 
into creative eo- partnership m building India ol our dreams. 

Tliis move of the (ieiHrul (Tosermwent, to fix fair 
w'agcs in joint con-sidlalion willi the p’ presen latives of 
employers, emplo^;ers and tlie slate, has been in the right 
direction. The presooi unplann< <1 and iiii-co ordinated 
attempts to fix wages merely on the demand of Pnionr 
labour has brought a good deal of confusion in the produc- 
tion btructure of the country, ft ha*- benefit ef I none but 
lias contributed to such an increase in «'o«t of firodiicfion 
that foreign commodities are now preferred lo Swadeshi 
products and most of the produeiion ueits art' threatened 
wrilh destruction with the prospect of throwing the labour 
out of employment, nic present mud race between tlu* 
eurniiiunisl and non-comraiinist Juhour leaders for killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg and Slate's anxiety 
to gain a cheap but doubtful labour support by placating 
them shoiibl iiiimodlutc!/ -top botli in the ullimale, interest 
of labour and that of tin* e.ountry 

In an effort for fixing a fair ^cnle of wages, close 
attention should Ik? paid to ascertain the imounl of invisible 
profits made hy the Managing .\geiiit \'ho arrogate the 
hugest share of the profits. If the Indian r.oinpunies Act 
b< amended along the lines of thr: pres’int British Com- 
panie.s Act, as enforced since ,lu1y last, abolishing the 
Managing Agency system and impo-^irig heavy liabilities 
on auditors, a clear and heavy margin will he found for 
enhancing the. wages even after paying the normal profit 
to the shareholder and without increasing the cost of 
pioduction. Unless an approach to the problem is made 
from this direction, no amount id Works Committees, 
Wage Committees. Truce Committees or Profit Sharing 
Committees will bolve the problem. The past fifteen 
n^onihs* experience ought to be an eye-opener. 
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Economy Committee's Recommendations 

The recommendatioDs of the Economy Committee, 
set up by the Government of India, in regard to the 
minislrios which they have already examined, under- 
stands the special New Delhi correspondent of 
Commerce, are fairly drastic. In addition to suggesting 
considerable reduction in the expenses of various 
ministries, the Committee is understood to have com- 
mented adversely in regard to the manner in which 
the ministries arc fimcliouing. In regard to the 
Ministry of Information, the Committee have sug- 
gested the abolition of the regional offices, the posta 
of Deputy Principal Officers and of 20 translators now 
employed. The nuinla'r of information officers, which 
are now about 17, it is suggested, should be reduced 
to four only. The proposals of the (kjinmittee amount 
to a reduction of the Press Information Bureau from 
its total strength of 464 to 126. It is suggested that 
the Publications Branch should not only not add to 
the strength but also reduce its present nujiibor from 
169 to fl5. It has been further sugge.sled that the 
strength of the P'ood Mini.stry should be reduced from 
400 to 289. The Ministry of Food has been strongly 
criticised for its inefficiency in regard to the "Grow 
More Food" campaign and system of subsidies. 
Although the Ministry gives a subsidy of R«. 6 crores 
a year on food grains, both tlie quantity and the 
quality of foodgmins avaihibh' to the consumer are 
very poor. 

The Committee have criticised the working and 
suggested reduction in the personnel of Health Minis- 
try, Agriculture Ministry, Ministry of External Affmrs, 
Labour Ministry' and the Ministry of Transport. The 
strength nf the Transport Ministry is sought to be 
reduced from 202 to 66. In regard to the External 
Affairs Ministry, the Committee have recommended 
that no mure embassies should be opened for at least 
a perioil of three years. For the time being there 
should be no embassies in Rome, Stockholm or The 
Hague and that the existing or iiroposcd posts of 
Publicity officers in Paris, Prague, Moscow, Shanghai, 
Bangkok and Saigon should be abolished. 

The said correspondent states that while the 
C^nnmittoc' have thus suggested reductions, some of 
the ministries until now, far from being satisfied with 
the present strength of personnel, are having proposals 
to increase them very considerably. For instance, in 
the External Affairs Mini.stry, 326 new posts are 
proposed ; in the Transport Ministry, there is a pro- 
posal to increase the personnel by 132, and the 
Ministry of Food, it i.s stated, wants 481 additional 
appointments. The manner in which the various 
ministries have been augmenting^ the strength of their 
pcisozmcl lias almost n^ached the point of a scandal. 
The Food Ministry is probably llie worst villain of 
the lot. 

The reason for this tendency towards an evei*- 
growing expansion of the Departments is the rapid 


falling off in their efficiency due to jobbery and 
nepotism and partiality in the matter of posting and 
promotion. Unless these evils are stamped out and 
appointments and promotions are made strictly on the 
basis of qualification and merit, no amount of addition 
to the number of personnel will bring in efficiency 
the administration. The heavy increase in the number 
of officers in the departments of the Government, 
where haves and have-nots are clearly divided, have 
already led to water-tight division of functions to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible even for an 
intelligent and well-informed person to find out the 
exact place wlicre he can get his w'ork done. Unless 
one can get hold of a liaison-agent, who acts as a 
go-between for the officer ainl the bewildered outsider, 
one is driven from pillar to post and post to pillar 
till the right place and person <!an be discovered. This 
is not only annoying but also it costs a good deal in 
time and money, and is one of prime reasons for cor- 
ruption in the offices. The efficiency and morale of an 
administration can be maintained only tlirough un- 
imiieachable integrity in the matter of making 
appointments and promotions which removes all heart- 
burning and brings in co-operation among the 
personnel, and a thorough siiiiplificat’on of office 
procedure. The Economy Cominit.U*(' seems to have 
done good work. It is imperative that the rctom- 
mondution of the Economy Committee should be 
rigidly enforced by the Dominion Parliainont. Similar 
Economy Committees should be set U]) for the pro- 
vinces as well. 

U. P. Agricultural Income lax 

Agricultural Income Tax bus been a subjeri. of 
study for a pretty long time, but most of the provinces, 
except a very few, have shown unwillingness to tap it 
as a source of provincial revenue. Agricultural Income 
Tux has been imposed in Bengal but the return has 
been meagre. The experience of Bihar doc^s not also 
seem to be much encouraging. On the contrary, the 
cultivators have viewed this tax as a source of 
oppression rather than one of revenue. With this back- 
ground and without going deep into the matter, the 
Giivernmeni of India, some time back, recommended 
a levy of agricultural income tax to augment provin- 
cial revenues. U. P. followed up this suggestion and 
an Agricultural Income Tax for that province has now 
been completed. 

The chief feautres cf the U. P. measure in short, 
are (1) the prescription of a minimum exemption limit 
at Rs. 1600 and the establishment of slab rates of 
taxation over and above ^hat, ranging from an anna 
in the rupee to four annas, varying with the size of 
the income ; and (2) the imposition of a super-tax, 
at varying rates in addition to it, on incomes above 
Rs. 30,000. The Act is to have retrospective effect 
from* July 1, 1948. The tax may be paid in four equal 
instalments. 
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The U. P. Agricultural Income Tax has been 
criticised on two grounds ; first, on the particular 
aspect of the tax, as it obtains in the U. P. and 
secondly, on genera,! grounds In the first place it has 
not been estimated anywhere as to how much the levy 
would bring to the Provincial ExchcquiT, altlio\tgh 
some reports have it at It'S. 1 crore. The einumstanoc 
occasioning the levy is a budget deficit and the 
function which the tax is to perform is to fill the 
gap between expenditure and income. If such b(! the 
case, one would believe j»ncl rightly too, lint the tax 
might net in a huge ineniine. Facts however seem to 
indicate otherwise. According to Pandit Pant liimsolF, 
the tax will affect only ouo per cent of the semindary 
and the concessions made to them by the Soled 
Committee will deprive tlie Government of Rs. 25 
lakhs. In consequence it is clear that the tax n*! 
will be smaller than the requirements as originally 
estimated and the net income, after paying all 
collection charges will be still less. Again, it Is perti- 
nent to ask how the tax is going to be collected. It 
imay be remembered that when the IT. P. Zemindary 
Abolition Committee, pre.?idod over by Pandit Pant, 
decided over the abolition of thia age-old sysfeui. it 
pul forth the novel suggestion that the panchiyid^J 
be allowed to gather the rent for the Government. 
Is it likely that the same source will be a^ked in the 
present case also to collect, the now tax ? If it i.s a 
different one, one should know whether it is nnv 
oxi.sting institution or a new institution to be 
constituted for thi.s punmse sfiecinlly. It 1*^ also not 
clear on whut basis the figures regarding cost; ot 
collf'ction have been arrived at. 

Secondly, the levy is described jks a financial 
measure rather than as an agrarian one. If it were a 
financial measure, ns it has been characteriseil to be, 
its expediency would have, to bo based on the two- 
fold object of filling the budget deficit an«i lUrbiug 
inflation. The first object i.s doubtful of achievement. 
As regards the second object of fightinji inflation, it 
is feared that the tax, instead of accomplishing such, 
may actually accentuate it For, wherenv the Ux is 
meant to take off fromi the pockets of agriculturists 
a certain slice of income, it will, at the same time, 
reduce the margin of profit of the ryots and thus act 
as a deterrent to increased production. So far as we 
have information, this danger is alrcarly ('videnl. in 
Bihar. Thus, if it is conceded that the problem of 
inflation is as much a problem of production, the 
effectiveness of the tax would again appear to bo 
doubtful. 

Thirdly, in respect of provincial taxf.tf! like Airi- 
oultuiral Income Tax, Bales Tax, etc., there has been 
a growing demand, and a right demand, that there 
should be a unifonm. fiystem for all Provinces and 
States. Regardless of this, however, Provincial 
Governments seem to be rushing through widely 
divergent Ax measures through their Iiegislatures. 


Such legislation also ignores the existence and work 
of the Agrarian Reforms Committee set up under 
Dr. Kuinarappa to study agrarian problems with a 
view to recommending a uniform approach to the 
provinces in solving them. 

The experience gfithero<l in collecting Agricultural 
Income Tax in Bihar and reveals that priicti- 

sidly no cultivator is above the exemption limit and 
that the number of tax-pavers is very small. In Bihar, 
for instance, only 12.900 persons were assessed to the 
Central Income Tax in 19I19'40 and only 1.37;j iX‘r.sous 
were Jissessed io .'Vgi'icuUuiiil Income lax in 1910-41. 
'riius only al)Oiit 14,272 piusous i;: jtli out of a popula- 
tion of 360 lakhs, i.c., only .049 per cent, or in other 
wo’ds about 49 persons in a lakh arc u.sually above 
tlic excMHption limit which is not much above the 
subsistence kvel. In ntspret of tea and other mixed 
incomes, the Central Income 'J'ax Departnient deter- 
mines the whole income including the iigrimitural 
iiicome. The provincial goMrnments take full advanl- 
age of it. They jyniply get a certified cjpy of the 
^ls.^essment orders and levy .1 tax on tiie agricultural 
portion of the income a.« delermineu by the Income 
Ta.\ authoi’ties. The number of cultivating aasesseos 
is negligil)le outside tea und ugar companies. If the 
Agneuiturai Income I'ax be confined to sm;.i units 
aionc, leaving out the »' Inal rillers of the soil, it will 
bring in revenue at c minimum possible cost witliout 
disturbing agricultural production. Zemindars and 
other rent-receivers may be left out of consideration 
biM-ausc these cla»'e.-v are shortly going to be 
eliminated. 

Economics of Zaminclari Abolition 

The Government of the Indian Union have 
annonijced that they will not be abli' to share the 
< onsiquuncos following the projects of Prohibition and 
Zamindari Abolition. Almost all the Proviucial Mini.s- 
triea have their laws ready-made in this behalf. In 
Madras, they have gone in for t.otal prohibition ; 
Bihar has pius-ed the law for Zamindari .AbolitiuU ; 
the Governor-Gcnorar.v .sanction holds up its imple- 
mentation Aside from financial los'^es apprnheuded 
from these two meaMurp.K there are otluT factor.** in- 
volved that have to bo uaderslood before the final 
step is taken. Prof. Radhakaimii Muklierjec, head 
of Ihc Faculty of Economics and S »ciology in the 
bnrhnow University, brought certain these out in 
course of an addre.ss <lelivered to J-c.onomica and 
Sociology Club of the University. Its summary, aa it 
has apprareil in the Press, will help to clarify thought, 
and we desire to share it with our readers. The land 
reform iiroposals in the United Province^! have the 
following satisfactory feat urea : “Restriction of sub- 
divKsion of holdings below ten ncro'i, the rehabilitation 
of the village community with its management of 
pastures, waste lands, wells and markets and of its 
collective revenue resporL*«ibilily aud the abolition of 
landlordism.’* 
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But the outstanding defect is the ne^dsot of the 
problem of rehabilitation of SO lacs of agricultural 
labourers comprising 20 per cent of the total number 
of people living on land in the province. The land 
reform could be regarded as either equitable or final 
that ignored altogether the existence of this class 
which was increasing by one lac a year. As a matter 
of fact, the U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee’s 
recommendation would aggravate the social conflict 
and mal-distribution of land in the countryside by 
contributing towards the ejectment of about 32 lacs 
shikmis from their holdings. This is a highly retro- 
grade step. 

About the social consequences of the Committee's 
recommendation, Dr. Muklierjee uttered a warning 
that should be heeded. “The Committee sliows a 
curious obscurantism in repudiating the advanUges of 
mechanised cultivation for improvement of agricultural 
output in the province which is showing a big food 
deceit to the extent of five million tons. A virtual 
peasant proprietorship with rights, of transfer would 
cheek the indispensable drive towards co-operative 
and collective farming, peipetuate inefficient cultiva- 
tion, bring the non-agriculturist inniieylender to the 
land by the back door and start a fresh bitter struggle 
between the. richer and the poorer peasantry. Conser- 
vative, retrograde and obscurantist land reform is apt 
to prepare the seedbed for unpredictable social distur- 
bances as tbc politic^al consciousness of the peasantry 
newly aroused and diffused by adult franchise, fac(\s 
the frustration of an economic defeat.” 

SUchs and East Punjab 

The only British English-language daily paper in 
India has been significantly cultivaiing the Sikhs and 
giving publicity to their claims and demands that are 
reminiscent of the spirit of separatism that has disrupted 
India’s unity and integrity. The genend body of 
Indian journalists appear to bo trying to minimise 
the significance of their problem, their diilicultie.s aud 
frustrations, by turning the blind eye on these. .\9 we 
have seen that Muslim separatism could not be 
neutralized by a policy of indifference, wi; have in our 
own way been trying to understand what tlio Sikhs 
feel and think and aspire to. Their material loss of the 
fertile canal colonies of undivided Punjjib. the majo- 
rity of these falling in Pakistani Punjab today, can be 
represented by irrigation works fertilizing East Punjab, 
Delhi, and the western districts of the United Pro- 
vinces. Their Ourdwaras, associated with the lives and 
sacrifices of their Gurus, cannot be transferred from 
Pakistani Punjab ; suggestions have been mode on 
their behalf that these, the most sacred of these, be 
constituted into “Free Cities” just as Popu of Rome’s 
enclave has been recognised by' Italy. But this would 
require reciprocal arrangement in ( on&ection with 
Muslim shriues, the chief of which lie in Ajmere and 
Birhind. 

But the real grievance that appears to be agitat- 


ing the Sikhs does not appear to be concerned with 
ibis material and cultural loss. Its nature will be , 
understood from the following list said to have been 
placed before the Committee appointed by the East 
with a view to effect a Hindu-Sikh settlement in the 
province : 

(1) Representation for Sikhs should be on tlie 
basis of the 1941 census. 

(2) The Delimitation Committee should include 
an equal number of representatives of Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

(3) In all provinces other than East Punjab, 
Sikhs should be given representation by nomination 
or tlirough reservation. 

(4) The Sikhs should have 6 per cent reserva- 
tion of seals in the Central Legislature. 

(6) There should be one Sikh Minister and one 
Deputy Minister at the Centre. 

(6) East Punjab’s Governor and Premier should 
be cho.sen by rotation. 

(7) Equal representation in the East Punjab 
Cabinet. 

(8) 50 per rent ref ^sentation for Sikhs in the 
East Punjab legislature. 

(9) Lohara and Gurgaon shouM be sepanted 
from East Punjab. 

(10) Representation in the .««er\dee? should be: 40 
percent Sikhs and 60 per rent Hindus and others. 

Public men in India with their recent experience 
will shy at the spirit behind many of these demands. 
There is one — ^Punjabi in Gurumukhi script be recog- 
nized as a Stale language in East Punjab— whicli does 
not find a place here. It has our sympathy and 
support. Of the others we (!an say that their imple- 
mentation siiould not be attempted now when men’s 
minds are rocked on contradictory feelings which 
should be allowed to settle down. 

MithUa and Konkan Provinces 

The latest in the field to claim separate provinces^ 
for thcmsielves are the Maithili-speaking and Konkani- 
speaking peoples. Mithila has bad a place in India’s 
history that goes back to imremembered centuries. 
Modern Maitbil language has as old a record aa 
Bengali and* Assamese. But the historic vicissitudes it 
has passed through during Pathan, Mughal and British 
periods have made its individuality indistinct. During 
Akbar’s reign Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Thakkur 
got the grant of Tirhut in 1556-57 and succeeded in 
founding the Khandavala dynasty which is represented 
today by the Darbhanga Raj. It came to be attached 
to Bengal when Clive received the Dewany from the 
Delhi emperor. In 1911, it went to form part of the 
Province of Bihar. But all these developments have 
but intensified Mithila's separateness from the Bhoj- 
puri-epeaking people now dominant in the Congress 
Ministiy in Bihar. In a pamphlet entitled Why 
Mithila a Separate Province ? we get certain of the 
arguments in support of a Maithil Province. Published 
by the Mithila Mandal Central Committee, Patna, 
the pamphlet demarcates for the new province the 
districts of DarUianga, Musaffarpur, Champaran, 
North Monghyr, North Bhagalpur Puinea cover- 
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ing an area of about 20,000 sq. miles out of Bihar’s 
more than 64,000 aq. miles. • 

The Konkani demand a province whicli will com* 
prise the coastal areas west of the Western Ghats from 
Daman-Ganga river to Kasaragod in the south ; it 
will consist of the administrative distriois of Thaiia, 
Kolaba, Boiinbay, Ratnagiri, Goa, North Kanara and 
a part of South Kanara with Bombay hs capital. Tlie 
Konkani language is chiimed to be spoken hv about 
seven millions of people. This cluim is rc?pudijted bv 
the Sarny ukta Maharashtra and Karnataka Province 
protagonists ; they say that Konkan is a spoken 
language only, and as such cannot claim a separate 
distinction. We have heard of Koukanusta and 
Deshasta difforeuces in Maharashtra, but did not know 
these that could be made into a platform for n separate 
province. 

But, as we have always been supporters of LingJiis- 
tic Provinces as necleus of the enrichment of cultural 
values, we think the ruling aut.horitie.s of India 
should divert a little of their attention to this problem. 
Difficulties there are in the way. But these have to be 
overcome, and the way we do it will test our capacity. 
Avoiding them will be a failure of duty. 

Mayurbitanj and Orissa 

We cannot, say that we understand the reason or 
reasons that influenced the Maharaja of Mayiirbhanj 
to refuse to “merge” his State in Orissa during the 
hist Dec(?mbcr negotiations when 23 of his brotlier 
!)rincert of the Orissa StAte.s had chosen this path of 
safety indicaled by Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel. Neither 
►can we say that we understand him now when he has 
agreed to “merger.” But what is more mysterious 
appears to be? the decision of the Central Govornruent 
to administor the State themselves ’’until thf* question 
of its merger with a neighbouring province is finally 
decided,” to quote the words of Mr. Regie who wh> 
deputed as Chief Comiiiissiim(?r to administer Mayur- 
bhanj on behalf of the? Indian Uniou. The use of the 
article A in the above quotation appears to be signi- 
ficant to us, as it shows that it is yet uncertain which 
neighbouring 7 )rovince will ha^'o the privilege of 
welcoming this particular State as a family member. 
There are at present three candidates for this honour 
—Orissa anti Bihar are eager suitors ; West Beugil is 
lukewarm. 

So far as we are aware the Raj family of Mayur- 
bhanj has been a pioneer of the Greater IJtkal Move- 
ment. The father of the present Maharaja, the late 
Ram Chandra Bhanj Deo, was a fellow-worker in this 
Movement of the late M.idhu^udan Das, a Christian 
Oriya, who may be said from certain points of view, 
as the morning star of thus political integration of 
Oriya areas dtepersed through two or three p»'f»vi’'cos. 
The thought-lenders of the Oriya resurgence had been 
Madbusudan Rao and Gouri Saukar Ray, amongst 
others. 


The claims of Bihar can. be traced to 1912 when 
Orissa and Bihar were separated from Bengal to 
constitute a new province by Lord Hardinge. In 1937, 
the former was constituted into a separate pi’oviuce, 
and Mayurbhanj wont with it. During last winter’s 
angry controversy revolving round Beraikf?la and 
Kherswan, we ht>ar(l for the first time that Bihar has 
ambitions towards Mayurbhanj. Adibfusi leadens like 
Mr. Jaipal Singh W(*re, it has been said. iiiflucnceH o 
put in claims on behalf of Adibaai.i who arc about 
40 per cent of Mayurbhanj population. He ha.s done 
it so that all the Adibasis in the three i)rovmc(‘H — 
Bihar, Orissa and Central Provinces — may be kept 
togetlier to add strength to his Jharkhand Province 
Movement working for a separate province in the 
Indian Union. 

This analysis sliows that something is afoot with 
regard to Mayurbhanj ; the n.sp of an article, referred 
to above, throws light on it. 

Sardar Patel on Bengal 

In his Nagpur speech, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
has made a reference to Bengal w'hich has been looked 
upon in this province? as au addition of unwarranted 
insult to the grievous injuries that she has sustained as 
a result, of the Partition. Sardarji said : 

You go to Bengal, it is full of Bihar versus 
Bengal and Bengal fcw/s As.'^am cfontrovcrsies. A 
Sikh taxiiuan is not tolerated and attempts are 
being made to replace liim by a Bengali. Think 
of w'hat dangers lie ahead in such disputes. 

It was in this very speech Uiat Sardarji admitted 
the growing exodus of East Bengal Hindus to West 
Bengal and warning Pakistan said that if Pakistan 
was determined to drive away Hindus from East 
Bengal, then “Pakistan must agree to give tis sutlicient 
land so that we can rehabilitate? them.” Sardarji, for 
the present, has ended with this declaration but tlie 
poor and maiixied province of West Bengal has, for 
the past fifleen months been obliged to face the 
terrible task of rehabilitating the.'^e millions. Assistance 
from the Centre has been insignifi*?ui?t, to say the least, 
and the Central refugee podey in rcgaid to East Bengal 
Hindus has been of a ratlier atoii-iuodierly nature, 
i^ecittlly when compared to the Punjab sidf- of it. The 
displaced Bengali population have put the least 
uniounl of pressure on the Centre in the matter of 
rehabilitation and have made the least amount of noise 
in this respect specially in view of the embarrassing 
condition of the Government of India. They have tried 
their level best to squeese thcinselve.s in here and try 
to find out an employment through their own efforts. 

Bihar-Bengal and Bengal-Assam controversies are 
being carried on under tlie auspices of the leaders and 
Governments of Bihar and Assam, and not in Bengal 
as Sardarji has suggested. If Sardarji finds time to 
visit any Post Oifioe in Calcutta or its suburbs, lie will 
find rows of Biharis standing before their Money Order 
and Insurance Registration counters waiting to remit 
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aubfltantial amounts to their native province. It is a 
well-known fact that one of the principal incomes of 
Bihar is remittances from Bengal. The Bengali people 
have not yet done anything to replace them by their 
own nationals. The manner in which this generosity 
is being repaid in Bihar in her treatment of the 
Bcngali-apeaking people of Manbhiiin and Singbhum 
has been a matter of great reKcntment in this province. 
And after all, as all Congressinen know, Congress has 
repeatedly assured Bengal that these districts would 
be restored to Bengal the day Congress had the power 
to do so. Bengal Ls but a^sking for the restoration of 
property pilfered from her by the British and handed 
over to Bihar without any justification, beyond that 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

As regards Assam, the less said assuredly the better. 
Bengal's sacrifice in her anti-Partition agitation of 
1906 saved Assam from becoming a Muslim majority 
province. Bctigars 8upi)ort to the people of Assam in 
their stand against tlie influx of League Muslim:^ into 
tliat province, with the help of the Saudiilltih Govern- 
ment, stemmed this immigration to a very great extent. 
Bengal's support to Assam in her refusal to sit in 
Group C under the Cabinet Mission Plan was one of 
the prime reasons which contributed to the rejection 
of that plan and brought about the partition of India 
in which Bcmgal has been the worst sufferer. Bihar 
and Assam have both repaid the debt of Bengal 
through an ill-treatniout of a people who did and still 
does render them signal aid in their economic distr(>.ss 
and hours of trial. 

Bengal's greatest tragedy is that she has lived for 
others to her own co.st. The Congress was started in 
If^mgal. it gained the greatest momentum in Bengal 
and in re^^iy she was penalised with the (.'urson 
Partition of 1905. Her Swadeshi Movement led to the 
establishment of cotton mills at Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad. This movement was the prime cause of British 
businessmen's vengeful effort to oust Bengali dealers 
from tlie jute trade and the consolidation of MarAari 
capital in the city of Calcutta. This blow at the most 
vital part, of Bengal's trade led to the utter ruin of the 
Bengali business houses established since the days of 
the Company and made ihis province <lepeudent oi 
non-nationals of the province in her food, cloth and 
cash-crop trade. When the Curzon Partition was 
annulled, Assam was saved, and the cause of Indian 
nationalist and Swadeshi movements advanced far, but 
Bengal had to pay through :i dlsinembemient of her 
vital mineral areas which were joined to Bihar. Now 
that freedom has been attained, Bengal stands tom into 
pieces, East Bengal, West Bengal and the Bengali areas 
of Bihar and Assam. As for the last statement regard- 
ing the Sikhs, we wonder how a province’s attempt to 
man her essential transport service by her own men 
can be interpreted as an act of provincial narrowness* 
etisn if fphai Sardar Patel md were true. We would 
have ignored it with contempt, had it come from 
anyone of a lesser standing than the Sardar. We do 
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not know who is the contemptible person who mis- 
inlonned the Sardar, but we suspect that it is one of 
the lot that assiduously licked the boots of the British, 
in order to share in the loot of Bengal, while the yearn 
of futile but fierce campaigns were going on to dragoon 
the Bengalis into submission. The facts are diametri- 
cally opposed to what was stated by him, as the Sardar 
is well aware of by now. More we need not say but we 
confess that Bengal was not fully prepared for the 
kind of '‘recognition" she has received at Nagpur from 
Sardar Patel whom she believed to be non-partisan. 

Dr*. PaUdbhi on Lingaistic Provinces 

The re-distribution of provinces on a rational basis 
should not be needlessly dolayed any further, said the 
Congress President-elect Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
speaking at a reception hold in his honour by the 
Andhras of Delhi. The demand for linguistic provinces, 
Dr. Pattabhi said, was a rightful demand and, as 
such, ought to be concedcid. "We must remove the 
artificial boundaries which the British had laid down 
by coercion for their own convenience. If Kurepe can 
have 28 countries why Indij cannot have 14 provinoes,” 
Dr. Pattabhi asked. 

Dr. Sitaramayya has for long been a. champion of 
the demand for the creation of linguistic provinces 
and he has achieved success so far as his own home 
province is concerned. But it is also equally patent 
that he has turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to this 
rightful dcminud when it emanated from the Beugali- 
Bpeaking people. The fact leniains that Bengal has no 
far been unable tg secure support from this vociferous 
champion of linguistic province.s in lier effort to get 
back the Bengali-speaking districts of Eastern Bihar 
and the just demand of the Bengali-speaking districts 
of Assam for the creation of a Purbachal Province has 
been turned down in a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in which Dr. Sitaramayya was 
present but did not lend his support to the representa- 
tives from Purbachal. 

India at Columbia University 

India was the theme of a public lecture at 
('olumbia University, New York, on the 17th Novem- 
ber. This was in connection with the Mary Koatiuge 
Das Memorial Lecture delivered by Prof. R. L. 
Schuyler. He is an authority on modem constitutions 
and world politics. The lecture which was entitled 
"India, the U. S. and the British Commonwealth" is 
the first of a series inaugurated at Columbia Univer- 
sity by the Tarak Nath Das Foundation of New York 
City. The object of this Foundation is to promote 
Indian studies and foster cultural relations between 
India and the U. B. A. 

; 

Another National Anthem 

Mr. Ravi Saukar Sukla, Premier of Central 
Province and Berar, has sponsored another national 
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anthem. In introducing it to the public, he ia9ni that 
it is ‘*an adaptation” of Rabindranath Tagore’tt /ano- 
GatkhMana AdkiTiayaka song Hia Home Minister, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Mishra, has ventured on it at his 
“request”; he suggests that the new anthem contains 
“what is best in the two songs” — ^Rabindranath's and 
Bankim Chandra’s Vande Mataram, and embodies 
what constitutes the “most cherished heritage of our 
philosophy and culture.” To enable our readers to 
judge this claim we reproduce below both the Roman 
character version and the English translation of this 
new song. 

“vfcmo-OkiiMi-'JlIana'-ildhibnstYit, Joya hea Mohimani 
Bharatfnata. 

Hyma-KirUird, Vindhya^Mekheley, 
Vdadhi^Dhout-pad Kamaley, 
Ganffo-^Y'imum-^ewa-Kri^na-Godavan-j^a'- 
himaley, 

Bibidha tadapi abibhaktey, Shanta, 
Bhahtirtmyunkteyt yttg-wg abhinav Mala, 
Jana-^GoTia^Kleshe^BinashirUr’Jaya hea Mahimani 
Bharatamata, 

Java hea, Jaya hea, Java hea, 
Jaya-JayorJava-Jaya, Jaya hea!* 

"Supreme in the hearts of humanity, Thou radiant 
' jewel on Earth 

O Mother India ; Be Thou victorious, Thy head 
crowned by the Himalayan snows, 

The Vindhyas girdling thy waist, 

Thy Lotus-feet washed by the ocean ; 

Thy body kept pure by the flowing waters 
Of the Ganges, Yamuna, Rewa, Krishna, Godawari^ 
Thou art the indivisible in a seeming diversity ; 
Thou art peaceful yet blessed with unconquerable 
strength ; 

Thou livest ever afresh ; ever young in every age* 
0 radiant jewel on Earth 1 Mother India I 
Thou who conquers all ills of the suffering 
Humanity, Be Thou Triumphant. 

Be Thou victorious, ever and ever and ever again 
- victorious I” 

We know that Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra passed 
part of his student days in Calcutta, and that he 
dabbled in numbers because numbers came naturally 
to him. Since then, he appears tx) have made a name 
in the Hindi literary world as author of Kruhryayiin. 
Now, he is for a higher flight ; he is not satisfied with 
the role of a maker of laws ; he wants to live in the 
memory of his people as a maker of its songs. We 
respect his ambition, but we would urge him to realise 
whether "adaptation” of other’s composition is the 
fiure'way«of reaching this goal. His chief, perhaps un- 
knowingly, gave aWay the case of his "adaptation” by 
using the words— "the, sole apology for thi^ venture.” 

Batde of Lattguages and Scripts 

Members of the Constituent Assembly from Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, and Karnataka are said to have adopted 
a resolution adopting Hindi in Devziagri script as the 
oflSioial language in the eonntiy ; they also agreed that 
SngliBh ahouM oonitiiiiie to be recognised aa the 


official Iwguage for the next fifteen years. This abows 
that Gandhiji's advice that the oflicial language 
should be Hindustani in two scripts— Devnagri and 
Urdu is being abandoned. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni 
has been appealing for patience, warning against an,v 
imposition by force of numbers. The rnlbusiasts for 
Hindi appear, however, lo be dctorminetl to force 
matters even during the presimt session of the 
Constituent Assembly. They have been mobilizing 
their forces with a view to stampede it into takinr 
the decision determined by thgm. 

And the reactions to these rush tactics cannot but 
be unfortunate. Then? has been an anti-Hindi move- 
ment in Tamil Nod organizc.d under the leadership of 
Mr. Ramaswamy Naicker, an old companion-at^arms 
of the present Governor-General of India during the 
Non-co-operation Movement days. It has been draw- 
ing strength from the Dravidastan Movement inspired 
by hostility to "Aryanism” — the norms and forms of 
life represented by Brahmins. It is not non-Brahmins 
alone of South India who have been organising 
opposition to Hindi. During the presrmt Dessiou of the 
Constituent Assembly members representing South 
India have been raising their voice ;igainst forcing 
Hindi. Mr. Krishnamachari spoko of "Language 
Imperialism”; Mr. Nagappa requested “membera from 
the North not to impose Hindi at once.” TIie.se warn- 
ing voices should be heeded. The arguments indicated 
above should counsel the policy of "hasten slowly.” 

Why did They Accept Partition 

A coherent picture of the developments which 
forced (’ungress leaders to agree to the division of 
India has yet appear. We have heard and read that 
as soon as League nominees entered the Interim 
Government under false pretences of full co-operation 
in it and with the work of the Constituent Assembb' 
they started to sabotage J:he work of the Government. 
As the Governor-General, Lord Wavell, was a bene- 
volent observer of these antics of his proteges, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, could only make iiif-ffrctual protests. 

Tlicrc were other sabotemns at work — the members 
of the^ British bureaucracy. Sardar B;;llabbbhai Patel 
in course of his recent Nagr)ur speech :o representa- 
tives of the Chattisgarh States, now m(.»*ged In the 
Central Provinciea, lifted a part of the veil over their 
activities. He related how w'hen he was entrusted 
with the States* portfolio in addition to that of Home. 
Affairs he “found that tlie Political Department, in 
league with certain Princes, was busy hatching a 
f?oni^.iTacy to break up the unity of India.” The 
Bastar State affairs gave him a clu(? to these nefarious 
practices. The State has immense natural resources ; 
these were on the point of being mortgaged to 
Hyderabad by a long lease. Sardar Patel put his foot, 
down on these goings-on. The Political Department 
at first tried to withhold the relevant papera : ulti- 
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maiety these pame. Then the Politieal Department 
started to argue that as they were by Law ^'guardians*’ 
of the sninor prinee, they were competent to enter 
into the contract for lease. They were bluntly told, 
however, that "as they were going away/' they ^oiild 
not '^bother about their wards." 

Experiences Kke these forced on him the urgency 
of a decision. 

It was then that 1 was made fully conscious 
of the extent to which our interests were being 
prejudiced in every way by the machinations of the 
Political Department and came to the conclusions 
that the sooner wc were rid of these people the 
better. 

I came to the conclusion that the best course 
was to drive out the foreigners even at the cost 
of the partition of the country. It was also then 
that I felt that there was only one way to make 
the country safe and strong, and that was the 
unification of the rest of India. 

In course of his speech at the Benares Hindu 
University special convocation conferring on him a 
doctorate on November 35 last, Sardar Patel referred 
to this matter again in these words : 

I felt that if we did not accept partition, India 
would be split into many bits and would be com- 
pletely ruined. My experience of dfice for one year 
convinced me that the way wc were proceeding we 
were heading for disaster/ Wc would not have had 
one Pakistan, but several. We would have had 
Pakistan cells in eveiy office. 

The Muslim League, supported by the British 
ruling classes, exploited this anxiety. And partition 
was the way out. 

Vacuum in SouA-East Asia 

The Eastern World of London, a year-old monthly 
journal, in ila August-September (1948) Double- 
Number hfus articles which arc critical of the policy 
of the United States in East Asia. These leave the 
impression in the mind that the conductors of the 
journal are not reconciled tiO tbe "policy of scuttle" 
which Britain's lisbour Government has been follow- 
ing, and are not happy that the great Hepublic across 
llie Atlantic should have succeeded to the British 
heritage. Through almost all the articles runs a note 
of steady disapproval of IT. S. A .'s acts of omission and 
commission. This rancour is at variance with the 
requiremen'ts of the camaiaderie between these two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. The writers have hardly any 
alternative plans to suggest ; llie political consequences 
of tlic two World Wars of the 2()ih century appear 
to have deprived them of that power. As reflecting the 
British mind this journal has significance as the 
"candid” friend of the grc.'it.est nation of the modem 
world. 

To Indian readers the article entitled as above 
has a value, because it will enable , us to see ourselves 
as others see us, specially when the opinion is being 
cai^yiMsed amemgst us that India has a chance ol 


ctepidog into, 4ihe leadaxAip of Asia. We lowiw that 
Indiab Prime Minister disapproves of this ambition. 
But even Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel has not been able 
to resist the temptation of appealing to the gaflery in 
this matter. And Major-Gen^ Ba^eU’a article will 
do us good if we tate care to underatand its implica- 
tions. He talks in terms of powei^politics ; he thinks 
that the "power vacuum" created by his country's 
retirement from India and Burma "cannot be filled 
from within the area" (S.-E Asia) within a predictable 
future. In the language of geoi;>plitic8, ma^ famous 
by the German General Haus^er, "the land mass of 
India, or alternatively the land mass formed by 
Burma, Siam, Cochin-China and Malaya ... is 
essential to paramounicy in the area.” And it is also 
essential that **the latter mass shovM he under one 
ffcneral control/* 

Who is to exercise this control now that Britain 
has withdrawn power from almost the whole of this 
area ? And as India will be "looking inward rather than 
outward,” there is the ''dread prospect that the Soviet 
Union may step in to fill up the vacuum. The writer 
says that "it requires little strategical sense” to sec 
that for Russia, on the top of this land mass, "the 
physical control of India is a sine qua non unless 
China can be absorbed.” The "obvious danger spots” 
are, according to him, "some or all of Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Nq)al and Tibet . . . (with 
Kashmir thrown in)." 

Major-General Hartwell may have his own in- 
formation to be so positive about "danger spots.'* But. 
to many this prophecy may appear to be Soviet- 
baiting. We think that Russia will be trying to exploit 
the success of Chinese Communists. And for this he 
has found a remedy in a suggestion of Captain Liddel 
Hart with regard to Germany which can be applied to 
the other defeaUid nation— Japan. We will allow the 
writer to elaborate this Liddel Hart argument : 

". . . as the situation tns-o-bw Russia has deve- 
loped, it is essential to drop our pre-conceived 
ideas on the military revival of Germany, and so 
far at least as Western Germany is- concerned to 
.promote such revival if there is to be any chance 
of imposing a physical check to Rusria . . • 
mutatis mutandis may not the same princirde be 
applied to Japan in 8.-E. Asia ? . . . Is not a re- 
militarized Japan probably essential . . . 

History appears to be repeating itself. The emer- 
gence of Hitler was made possible by British encourage- 
jnent. Fear of the Soviet Union was the drying force 
then as it is today. 

China/ s Fight Against Communism 

The continuing failures of the Chiang Kainshek 
Government of China to stand up against the Chinese 
Communists have puzzled and itpystified many. And 
considering the United States interests involved in 
China’s fortunes, the world has been unable to under- 
stand why the IVuman Administetion (dicmld have 
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been riaok in rendering adequate help to Chian in her 
eore trial. But thoee who remember that in January, 
1M7, the United Slates Government withdrew Hs 
representalives frcun- the Big Three Committee, esta- 
blidied in Chinn on February 1045, to mediate between 
the Chineas Government and the Communiste with a 
view to end hostilities between the two, can detect 
some meaaiing in the Chinese debacle in 1048. General 
Marshall, the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affaire in the Truman Administration, was Chairman 
of this Committee. And in resigning from it he pub- 
licly made a stinging critijism of the Chinese parties, 
mostly supporters of the Kuomintang Govemrncni., 
who had weakened in tlieir revolutionary role in the 
affairs of the (country. The announcement made on 
January 23, 1947, from- Washington further told the 
world that the U. S. A. Government hod decided “to 
terminate its 'connection with the Executive Head- 
quarters which was estAblished in Peiping by the 
Committee of Three for the purposes of supervising 
in the field of the execution of the agreement for 
cessation of hostilities and demobilization and re- 
organization of the armed forces of China.” 

This epi 80 <]c is recalled today to explain the dis- 
satisfaction of U. S. A. leaders with the Chiang Kai- 
shek Administration. Wc nave seen hints thrown out 
in that country's press that authoritative quarters at 
Washington would not be soriy if the Kuomintang 
Government is ousted from power. Of course, they do 
not say so in public. This dissatisfaction apart,, Commu- 
nist victory in Manchuria will entail a major sliifi in 
the balance of power in East Asia. Tlii.s diplomatic 
language can be made intelligible to the general 
public, by saying that without Manchuria's natural 
resources China cannot be a great Power. It will have 
more pqrmanent effects. The Western world has to 
realize that if China falls to Communism, the patient 
and industrious millions of the country will turn the 
scale in world affairs ; their very numbers soon or 
late will weigh heavily in favour of Moscow. 

The news from Washington that President Tniman 
has been applying his mind to a fresh attempt to 
understand the riddle of China is significant. But he 
has to understand that even if his (joimtry's resources 
and capacity and willingness to help were many times 
greater than what these are, China could not be saved 
to Democracy if her people did not will it. He has 
also to realize that the policy of his country with 
regain! to Japan has a great deal to do with Chinese 
lack of will to fight against Communism. To the 
Chinese Japan'S ambitious and practices are a greater 
devil than those rcpreseniied by the Soviet Union. 
Thin feeling was given expression to in course of an 
Open Letter to the U. S. Ambassador addressed by 
437 Professors of various Universities in Peiping^ 
“giving chapter and verse in support of their conten- 
tion that Ajmorican policy has been effectively re- 
anning JapaiC and re-instating many of the former 
Japanese imperialists^" to summarise from artiales and 


statements appearing in an Aoaerican journal. The 
Ambassador, Dr. Lei|d&ton Stuart, has been an 
educator of Chinese youth for about 30 years ; he 
connected with the Yenching University at Peiping. 
And the Chinese Professors, many of them hie 
students, appear to be justified in their bitter com- 
ment that “he has not yet learnt enough about the 
Chinese** which alone would have enabled him to warn 
his Government of the danger of their policy. Will 
they yet reverse it and re-enlist the vital elements in 
China to fight for Democracy ? 

Before Plearl Harbour 

The United States* version of Japan's entry into 
the second World War has taught the world to regard 
the air attack on Pearl Harbour as its beginning in 
East Asia. The judges of the International Tribunal 
trying General Hideki Tojo and 24 other Japanese 
war lords have found, however, that before the UB.A. 
ships at Pearl Harbour were desiroyed, Japanese war- 
ships had attacked Kota Bahru in Malaya's tin dis- 
trict. This particular attack took place at 2-40 a.m. 
(Japanese time) on the Stli December, 1941; this was a 
hundred minutes before the assault on Pearl Harbour ; 
the Japanese landed troops on the Malayan beaches 
nearly an hour before the first Japanese planes had 
appeared over tlie Pearl Harbour naval base. 

In the judgment delivered by the Indian Judge, 
Dr. Radha Binode Pal. the Japanese war lords were 
acquitted. As this judgment was not allowed to be 
read out in Court, the summary that has appeared in 
the Indian Press leaves the impression in the mind 
<^hBt Dr. Pal held the policy followed by the Buro- 
Amcrican Powers, led by the UB.A., as really respon- 
sible for driving Japan to this war. Before and after 
the first World War, the Western Powers encouraged 
Japanese ambitions. The Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
1902-3 hastened the Russo-Japanese war. The then U. 
8. A. President, Theodore Roosevelt, is reported to have 
suggested to Japan that she should declare a “Monroe 
Doctrine” for East Asia. During the. first World War, 
the U. 8. A. Seert lary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Lansing recognised that “Japan had special interests 
in China particularly in the parts to whicli her posr 
sessions are contiguous.'* And in 1930, Ambassador 
Castle declared that “Japan must be and will be the 
guardian of pear^e in the Pacific.” 

Tliese declarations went into Japan’s head and 
inflamed her ambitions. Dr. Piil must have quoted 
these and others. Why the Western Powers failed to 
accept the logic of’ their friendly feelings we do not 
know from any of their recorded declarations. By 
opposing Japanese ambitions they created bitterness 
which sought an outlet in war. Their policy of dis- 
crimination against non-white peoples will continue, to 
embitter relations between the coloured and the 
“colouilem” peoples ; the word within quotation marks 
WM coined by Mre. Annie Besant not as 9 term of 
eompliiiMQt* 
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Trumm as V. 5 . Pjasident 

Bony IVuman haa been elected President of tbe 
United States falsifying the confident prophecies ol 
politicians and publicists in the United States and of 
outside. The success of his rival Thomas Dewey was 
so very assured that a Chicago daily did splash the 
news of his victory in an early edition of the paper on 
the day the news was published, and the York 
Times, the biggest paper in the United States, gave 
Dewey three-times more election votes than his rival 
ill course* of “a nation-wide election-cve survey.** All 
the wise men and women of America have been 
repenting of their folly and started to explain the 
why's and how's of this miracle. We do not know if 
this wise-after-the-event elucidation will* do anybody 
Hny good. But as it is in the day’s business, we have 
to tolerate these lucubrations. 

By his almost single-handed fight against over- 
whelming odds even in his own party, Harry Truman 
has proved that he had unexpected virtues that the 
world had not bargained for. It had been the habit to 
l.reat hiim. as President by courtesy succeeding by an 
accident the real organiser of the victory in the 
second World War of the 20th century. As Vice- 
President of the U. S. A. in Franklin Roosevelt’s 
fourth term as President, depending for this post 
on Roosevelt’s choice. Hany Truman became 
President because under the law of the Republic on 
Ihe event of the President’s death the Vice-President 
automatically st.eps into his shoes. 

But by his victory in the 1048 electirin Harry 
Truman becomes by his own right Chief of the State 
and Commander-in-Ohief of its armed forces. What 
effect his victory will have on the internal economy 
of the U. 8. A., it is tgo early to say. Vaguely under- 
standing the aims and objects of Truman’s Democratic 
Party and of Dewey’s Republican Party, we do not 
propose to venture on an excursion into* the meaning 
of these supposedly conflicting ideas, ideals and 
practicGS. Truman has been elected by the last-minute 
solid support of American Labour, wc have been told. 
What it will mean in the internal politics of the great 
Republic, time will show. 

• On international affairs, Truman’s victoiy is not 
expected to bring any radical change. We have heard 
so much of the “bi-partisan” policy of the U. S. A., 
of the two parties being of one mind in the pursuit of 
foreign aims that we need not expect the new President 
to make any ”new departure” in the line. The world 
has been told since 1989 that the 20tb century is and 
will continue to be the “American Century”, that the 
American way of life will dominate over world affairs. 
Hany TVuman will be 'expected to foUbw the path 
that consolidates this aspiration. If strife and conflict 
tnr to halt or defeat it, Truman will not fail or falter 
has a valP challenge of the rival. Bistory has pre- 
ss. others n 
canvassed s 


pend tpiis role for tiie euooem ol FranUin Rooee^ 
velt He has had no rimiee in the matter. 

Injustice to Indian^nmed Collieries 

It is a pity that we have to write Under the above 
caption even now in the same manner u we did while there 
was a hundred per cent British rule in the country. . The 
present Ministers of the Central Cabinet raised some time 
ago the cry “Produce or Perish.” The Indian colliery pro- 
prietors, true to their traditions of loyalty to the Congress, 
carried out the behest and now realise to their cost that 
“Produce and Perish” would have been the more 'correct 
slogan. Of late there has been a remarkable improvement 
in the supply of wagons in the coalfields but all this 
has gone to the British-managed collieries of which stocks 
have been reduced almost to nil. Cool worth about Rs. 6 
crores lies and deteriorates as time passes at the Indian- 
owned collieries; Eighty Indian-owned mines have had 
to close down. Of these forty belong to Bengalees who 
are backward in trade and industry. A few months ago 
British-managed jute mills piled up bt Bhadreswar a huge 
stock of coal mostly from British-managed collieries and 
hut for the vigilance of the Press would have appropriated 
it to their use much beyond the target fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Soft coke used in cooking food was so long the 
main stay of a large number of Indian-owned collieries 
raising comparatively inferior coal but recently British- 
managed mines of first class coal on the B. N. Railway 
beyond the Damodnr river manufactured the domestic fuel 
and got an extra supply of wagons to despatch it to 
Calcutta stations, Indian-owned soft coke collieries have 
thus been deprived of even that poor share of wagon supply 
which British rulers did not deny them in the past. The 
same is true of brick-burning coal. Thus Indian-owned 
collieries have been deprived of two items of wagon supply 
which have been their close preserve for decades. This 
is independence with vengeance. British industries in the 
country buy generally from British-managed ‘mines. Sir 
Joseph Bhore os Railway Member in the old Viceroy’s 
Council, lor the first time, placed the major portion of 
railway orders with Indian-owned colleries. iWt system 
has been reversed this year, British-managed mines getting 
the lion's share of the Railway custom. According to Dr. 
Sir Cyril 5. Fox and a host of Indian geologists, the stock 
of metallurgical coal in India will be eriiausted in 48 
years unless its use for non-metallurgical purposes is 
stopped immediately. Instead of doing that the Govern- 
ment of India is echoing the cry of the British Managing 
Agents that with the installation of washing plants or 
desulphurisation there will be no dearth of metallurgical 
coal for a long time to come. The Government should 
hove discerned that this is special pleading of devices that 
remain to be proved in Indian conditions. Why riiuold 
the country imperil its future just to enable foreign 
capitalists to line their pockets? There is a talk of reduc- 
ing the total target of coal wagon supply. In that cose 
there is every chance of the Indian section ol the coal 
industry suffering still more. - 


£aS1MN !NdU PAIA 

Bt Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt., c.ij., D-iitt. 


The rule of the Pala kiugs over Bengal and Bihar 
lasted for four centuries and a half. It began in Bengal 
about 760 AJD. and soon spread to Bihar. And when 
.the lino of 18 kings ended in Bengal about 1160, what 
was probably a junior branch of the family continued 
to hold Bihar till the Mualim conquest forty years 
later. In their bfv>t days the Pala kings reached aimost 
imperial grandeur, os their sway extended to the 
ITnited Provinces, Assam and Orissa, or at least iheir 
suzerainty was acknowlc<lgod by vassal kings in those 
provinces. 

Vincent Smith rightly praises the Palas as “one 
of the most reiuarbible of Indian dynasties . . • 
Dharmapala and Dcvapala (the second and third 
of the line) succ'cpdcd in making Bengal one of the 
great powers of India . . . The Pala period was 
one of marked intellectual and artistic activity." 
Tonight I shall not talk of their wars and con- 
quests, internal dissensions and marriage alliances. 
These things you can find best in Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar*s masterly chapters in the first volume of the Dacca 
University lliaiory of livngal. 1 hold that the greatest 
achievement of the Pala kings was that under them 
Bengal first took its distinctive shape as a compact 
separate province, out of a miinber of alien districts 
which bad before th(*m no bon<l of union, though 
geographically adjacent. In the Pala enipiro, Varendri 
and Banga, Rarha and iht? northern Mongoloid fringe, 
were all welded into one country, one State, by 
remaining under the same sceptre and being ruled 
under the same adiiiinisLrution for four centuries 
continuously. Secondly, we have to remember that 
the Bengali race took its present shape in language, 
religion, social usages, and mental peculiarities during 
this dynasty’s rule. That shape has been modified only 
by three later forces, namely, (1) the uniform pattern 
of the Mughal administration imposed on the province 
after Akbar’s conquest, (2) the nse of a Vaishnav 
Church under Chaitanya’s disciples, and (3) the 
impact of European t^ade and capital from the middle 
of the 17th century. Islaxn introduced a foreign and 
unassimilable element into Bengal, no doubt ; but the 
Bengali Muslims have never been apart from their 
Hindu neighbours and former blood-relations in speech, 
social lisage and favourite literature. Thus, I claim that 
the Pala period created that composite product, viz,, 
a distinct racial and cultural personality, called the 
Bengali or Gauria. V ^ 

A revolutionaniy change vm cbmplei^d in Bengal 
during the four centuries of Pala rule. Before the.', 
coming of these kings, we see <fimly through the mist, 
only a loose bundle of tribes, migratory bands, and 


foreign adventurers who had turned Bengal into a 
fighting arena, the big devouring the small, like fishes, 
nhottya nyaya, as a contemporary inscription rightly 
describes it. There was, before the Palos, no central 
ruler for the whole province, no power to enforce 
justice. But at the end of the Pala period we find that 
all these gioups of men had taken root in the soil, 
adapted themselves to their neighbours, and all had 
been fused into one people or nation. The peculiar 
Bengali racial mould had been prepared and all men 
had been cast into it. 

There was a similar striking change affected in our 
social organisation. Under the earliest Pala kings 
Buddhism was the favoured and possibly the prevailing 
religion ; under its influence tbei‘(‘ was no caste dis- 
tinction. no food restriction ; social usages and reli- 
gious rites were in a confused or changeful shape, oS 
one would naturally expect in a society convulsed by 
political turmoil and the anarchy caused by the 
collapse of the Gupta imperial governiiicui. Mixed mar- 
riages, and oven unions without marriage would be 
very frequent during such social anarchy. Therefore# 
just when Pala rule ended and the Sena line began, 
the Bengalis realized that they had once again gained 
scuttled order and peace, and Vallal Sen signalised the 
end of social anarchy by purifying the castes, as our 
traditions say. He really reorganisi^d the castes, or 
miller gave his royal sanction to the grouping and 
di-seipline of the social grades that had already taken 
place silently during the four centuries of settled rule 
and national prosperity under the Palas, 

This new stratification of Bengali Hindu society 
has lasted down to our own diiys, and its intellectual '• 
basis is the Sanskrit ritualistic and theological 
literature that grew up under the later Palas and the 
Senas. The social confusion due to Buddbisi.n and the 
pre-Pala anarchy ended with the disappearance of 
Buddhism as the popular religion from Bengal. Our 
province had now become a Hindu land, with Buddh- 
ism lingering here and there in the hills and jungles, 
or disguised as Dharma Puja. 

What form tlie Bengali language had taken at the 
end of the Pala period is still unknown for want of 
any book or inscription in that vernacular. But I make 
bold to say that our language had by that time 
advanced very far from the crudities of the Dohas and 
Gheryapadas, whioh, I maintain, were not the people's 
tpeech in 1160, but only, the artificial jargon of a 
mystic and narrow aect. 14 ^ny Sanskrit works were 
written at the time by the Bengalis, but they tell ua 
nothing of the actual speech of the people. 
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In the Ano artS| we poaieii tpwAoMM of Pain 
aeulpture, whoee nnsurpaiied excellence proves our 
forefathere’ advance in culture under this dynasty. 
You will find the beet csamplee of.it, both etone- 
carvings and teira cotta, in the Rajehahi town 
Mueeum>, at Pabarpur in the Bajahahi district, and in 
veiy small numbers in the collections of the Bangiya 
fiahitya Parishad, the Calcutta University, and the 
Indian Museum. Pala art was made famous by the 
gifted sculptors Dhiman and Vitapala, whom the 
Tibetan monk*-historian praises. Look at the images of 
the dancing Ganesha and the Ardha-Nara-Nari in the 
Hajshahi Museum, and you will find the best answer 
to those who say that Indian art can be original only 
by being abnormal or artificial, or a crude monstrosity. 
Every contortion (however slight) of the limbs and 
muscles, natural in dancing, is faithfully reproduced in 
this Ganesha, while the Ardha-Nara-Nari shows exact 
fidelity to the differences between the male and female 
countenance and bust. Sister Nivedita used to say that 
the Tri-murti in the Elephanta Cave is the emblem 
of the synthesis which is the soul of Hinduism. 1 have 
seen both. Call it not my prejudice in favour of my 
native district, whenrj tell you that the face of the 
laliwara in the Kajshahi Ardha-Nara-Nari is even more 
sublime than that of Brahma in Elephanta. 

1 have no time to tell you about the great services 
of these kings to Buddhistic learning, as represented 
by the foundation of the Vikramshila University, 
the restoration of the Nalanda University, and 
the building of the bompuri Monastery (t.c., Puhar- 
pur). Alisa, the apostle of Buddhistic Tibet, enjoyed 
Pala patronage. But the dynasty was wonderfully 
broad-minded, these kings employed Hindus and 
Buddhista alike among their ministers and officers, and 
made grants to both religions. 

1 shall conclude by posing three questions for 
your investigation, as 1 wish to stimulate your brains 
and iiiake you think independently by going against 
Uie theories of our orthodox historians. 

First question : Did the Palas belong to the Raj- 
bhat or Bhar sub-caste 7 Dharmapala is described in 
an old Sanskrit work as Raja-bhaiadi-^vamsa-paUta, 
There is a large colony of this caste settled in the 
village of Sakaldiha, the first station from Mughal 
Serai to Gaya on the chord line, and they call them- 
eelvea Hajbha^, not Bhar, They now work as coolies 
and herdsmen, but they Lad a most glorious past : 
Beames in his Memoirs oj Races, etc,, Vol. I, (p. 33) 
writcc; 


^The period immediately following ike l&fOftdl 
of Mahmud Ghainavi eaw the rise in South Oudh, 
the Duab, and the countip^ between the Oangee 
and Malwa, of the ihort-hved power of the Bhaie 
« . « CoDMiion tradition aasigne to them the pos- 
session of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to 
Bundelkhand and Saugor (in C. P.) . . . Many 
old stone forts, embankments and subterranean 
caverns in Gorakhpur, Asamgarh, Jaunpur, Mirxa* 
pur and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, 
indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilisation." . 

Read also Martin's Eastern India, Vol. 1, p. 433 
and the Gazetteer oj Oudh, Vol! 1, Introduction p. 35. 

Was Gopal, the first Ung of this dynasty, the 
grandson of a soldier of fortune from South Oudh 
who had settled as a mercenary captain in some village 
of Rajshahi as his jagir, during the anarchy following 
the break-up of the Gupta empire, and whose son and 
grandson followed the same profession, till rising 
higher and higher in the third generation Gopal made 
himself ''the hero as king" of all Bengal 7 

Second question : The Pala army was mainly 
composed of foreign mercenaries and not exclusively 
of Bengalis by race. The regular official body of this 
dynasty included the commanders of Gauda, Malava, 
Khasa, Huna, Kulika, Karnata, Lata and Ohoda 
contingents both regular and temporaiy {bhat»chat). 
The copious revenue of fertile Bengal enabled the 
Pala kings to maintain these mercenaries and with their 
help conquer Kanauj, Kamrup and Orissa, just as the 
possession of the rich and soft province of Bengal 
enabled the English to hire lakhs of Oudh sepoys, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas and thus conquer the rest of India. 

Now, did these foregin mercenary troops cause the 
disrufition of the Pala empire and foment internal 
revolts when there were no longer warriors like 
Dharmapala, Dcvapala and Ramapala on the throne 
to lead them 7 

Third question : During the Pala i)eriod, Buddh- 
ism was swept out of Bengal and Bihar by Hinduism 
as wo know it now-a-days. What was the part of 
Tanlrikism in effecting this change 7 How did it act 
as a solvent and precipitating acid in the boiling 
cauldron of religions in Bengal in that age 7 What 
part did the Nath-yogis and the Sahajiyaa play ia 
facilitating the transition from decadent Buddhism to 
modem Puranic Hinduismi7 How did the Krishna- 
cult illustrated by the plaques at Paharpur differ from 
the Vaishnavism as taught later by Chaitanya? Can 
you trace the steps of the change 7* 

* Printed by die eonrteey of Ae AlMndie Radio, from a brood* 
coat mado on 9di Seplonbor, 1948. • 
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Tbb foregoing disciusion about cituenahip and eleo* 
toral qualifications naturally brings us to the question 
of territoiy of India, because in the ultimate analysis 
these have some relation to territory. What constitutes 
the territory of the Indian Union or that of the unite 
is laid down in Part 1 of the Draft Constitution. 
Under Section (1) the territory of India is to include 
(i) the territories of four categories of Stated (a) 
Governors’ Provinces in the previous regime, (6) Chief 
Commissioners* Provinces, (c) those Indian States that 
have acceded to the Indian Union, and (d) the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and also (2) such other 
territories as may be acquired later. The door has been 
kept, open for the accession of new States on terms 
acceptable to the Union (Section 2). Under tliis section 
nearly all the States except Hyderabad have already 
necodod to India and Hyderabad is also well on the 
way to acce.ssion after the recent successful ‘police 
atMion’ by India. The acoeasion of Junagad and 
Ka.shmir to India has been disputed by Pakistan and 
India has agrec'J to submit the issue to a plebi'^cito 
after settled conditions return. Anyway it is hoped 
that by the time the constitution comes into force 
all the Stales within the territorial jurisdiction of 
what constituted India under the Act of 1935 exce])t 
those that have fallen wdthin the territorial borders 
of Pakistan will have acceded, to and formed part of 
the Indian Union. Although mutilated by the secession 
of areas that now constitute Pakistan, with the above 
expectatiioUB realised ‘India* in the new set-up would 
still remain a compact and integrated territorial unit. 
Section (3) provides for territorial ro-adjustment as 
between the units wdthin the Union. Uniou Parliament 
has been empowered to enact law’s («) to form a new 
State by separation of territory from a State or by 
uniting two or more States or parts of States ; (6) to 
increase the area of any State ; (c) to diminish the area 
of any State ; (d) to alter the boundaries of any 

Slate ; or (c) to alter the name of any State. The 
Section is qualified by a proviso which we shall discuss 
later. Such a law for the re-adjustment of boundaries 
of the units will necessarily contain provisions for the 
consequential amendment of the First Schedule 
enumerating the States and territories of India and 
other incidental and consequential provisions as may 
be deemed necessary, but such amendment^ will not 
be regarded as amendments of the Constitution in the 
formal sense of the term (Section 4). It is quite in 
the fitness of things that there should be a provision 
in the Constitution particularly of a federal tyi'c for 
subsequent territorial re-adjustments qf the units 
ipecially in view of the fact that e^dstiug boundaries 


of provinces were determined under British rule simply 
by administrative needs of foreign rulers instead of any 
regard for any scientific principles and it is also meet 
and proper that the power to enact necessary legis- 
lation in this behalf shouki v(*st in the Centre. Bo far 
it is quite all right, but the difficulty begins with the 
proviso to the section. The proviso falls into two 
parts. The first part relates to the redrawing of 
boundaries of what are now Governors’ Provinces 
designated as ‘States* as st't forth in Part I of the first 
Schedule to tlie Draft and the second part relates to 
ftroposals for alteration of boundaries of what are now 
called Indian States whether specified in Part III of 
the First Schedule of the Draft or others not so 
specified. The first part of the proviso runs as follows : 

“Provided that no Bill for the purpose shall be 
introdiicrd in either House of Parliament except 
by the Oiwemnient oj India and unless — 

(ft) either (i) a represent al ion in that behalf 
lias bi'cn made to the President by a 
majority of the representations of the 
territory in the Lt‘gislaLnrc of the f^fate 
from which the territoiy m to be separated 
or excluded ; or 

(b) u resolution in that behalf has been passed 
♦ by the Legislative of any State whose 
boundaries nr nnme tviU be atjcrted by the 
prnposfd to be contained in the Bill!* 
(Itulies ours). 

Any proposal for the alteration of boundaries of 
exi.stiiig units can only be carried out by effecting a 
lerritorial loss to some unit awl a corresponding gain 
to some other unit or units. Now it does not stand 
t® reason that a Province would come forward 
willingly and take the initiative in the matter and 
that is exactly what is contemplated in the first part 
of the proviso quoted ab«/. T f»’t us teke the concrete case 
of Bengal-Bihar di-sputn regarding the Bengali-speaking 
tracts in Bihar which wi^ro transferred to Bihar by our 
imperialistic British masters with a sinisi.^'r design on 
the annulment of partition of Bengal and which West 
Bengal is now very higimafely claiming back. Of course, 
on the basis of a rational and unprejudiced approach 
to ^ the question solely on its merits there should not 
have been any difficulty in both the provinces agreeing 
to the proposed alteration in boundary particularly in 
view of the fact that the Congre&s wedded to the 
policy of creating linguistic provinces as far back as 
1911 is in power in both the provinces and perhaps the 
Drafting Committee relied on such a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness and broad-minded patriotism animating 
peoples’ approach to such questions instead of narrow 
provincial and petty jealousies. It is no xm however 
blinlnng facte, however inconvenient or unpalatable 
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thiy may ba. From tba iraad of ovoati io far it would 
be aimply madneaa Ui eipeefr {bbt e loejofity of Mf* 
lators of Bihar would make a repreaeutatiliia to the 
President to make oifcr part of their Province to 
Bengal. It may be contended that failing thia, the 
other alternative provided under aub-clauae (ii) may 
be put into operation, that is, a resolution in this 
behalf may be passed by the Legislature of the State 
Vhose boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to, be contained in the Bill." In this parti- 
cular case the legislature in question may he as much 
the legislature of West Bengal as that of Bihar, 
because the boundaries of both would be affected by 
the proposed change. The West Bengal legislature may 
be eager to pass the necessary resolution but certainly 
not the Bihar legislature. What if the West Bengal 
LegiBlature adopts a resolution for the change and 
Bihar Legislature passes a resolution opposing the 
same? The intentions of the Drafting Committee is 
not very clear on the point, but certainly the language 
used in sub-clause (ii) is calculated to render the 
proposal infructuous. But this is not the only hurdle 
that has got to be crossed by a province, in this 
particular case, West Bengal, in order to get its 
boundaries altered after the constitution comes into 
force. Even if it be able to persuade the legislature 
of Bihar to see the justice of its case and agree to the 
proposed change, which as we have seen is wellnigh 
impossible, it has to get the Government of India to 
take up the matter and introduce the necessary legis- 
lation in the Union Parliament, because the initiative 
in the matter has been vested in the Government* of 
India. Here again the Committee has been inspired 
by the same spirit of idealism and lack of realistic 
approach to the matter that is evidenced in the other 
recommendation in the sub-clauses (i) and (ii) dis- 
cussed above. It is assumed that the Government of 
India would take a perfectly dispassionate, non- 
partisan and rational view. But this *may not neces- 
sarily be so. The Province which sponsors the proposal 
and is likely to be benefited by it may not be well- 
represented in the Central Government or for many 
otlier reasons the die may be heavily loaded against 
the Province and in that event its case may simply go 
by default. That seems to be at least our unfortunate 
experience in the present case of Bengal-Bihar dispute. 
Even men like Pandit Jawsharlal Nehru and Sri 
Eajendra Prosad who arc diiectly or indirectly con- 
trolling the policy of the Central Government have, 
to say the least, cold-shouldered the overwhelmingly 
legitimate claim of W'est Bengal to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts of Bihar oq some plea or other, not at 
all convincing. I shall not go here into the details of 
the arguments put forward on behalf of West Bengal, 
beoause these have been repeated ad nauaeum in the 
recent times in the Press and Platform, por is that 
quite relevant to our present disoossion. I jd&all only 
mention four of these, vis., (1) The Congrass is very 
to tbo poiis 7 of orsating 


UB|oMe provinces, (0) about M per eeot of ibt 
population in &e areae in cBsi^ta are liiiguiftieally» 
e^onogically and culturally identified with Bengalis, 
(8) the areas in question were arbitrarily separated 
from Bengal on the annulment of partition by British 
imperialists with the same sinister design with whibh 
many other administrative units were carved out by 
them in which the Congress never acquiesced and which 
they stood pledged to undo after the transfer of 
power, (4) Congress High Command by agreeing to 
the partition of Bengal is reis^nsible for the present 
plil^t of Bengal reduced to one-third of her former 
rise, denuded of the most fertile parts, with her 
econony on the brink of ruin by continuous streams 
of refugees from East Bengal pressing on her slender 
economic resources and as such is morally bound to 
give her some relief by giving back what was hers only 
some years back. 

Now shall I go into the ruthless methods which 
are being employed by the Congress Government of 
Bihar with the apparent connivance of Congress High 
Command and even Dr. Rajendra Prasad to suppress 
this very legitimate demand of West Bengal. 

The only point that I want to make here and that 
is relevant is that Bengal's case for redistribution of 
territories is a very strong one resting on umissailable 
grounds and yet it is not likely to be satisfied under 
the pyigting provisions of the Draft Constitution. 
Therefore, less strong cases for redistribution of terri- 
tories will have hardly any chance of being considered 
even. That even the authors of the Draft Constitution 
were conscious of the difficulty of altering Provincial 
boundaries under article (3) of their Draft is evident 
from their anxiety to get Andhra Province, for which 
they appear to have a very soft corner in their hearts, 
or other such linguistic Provinces created xmder 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
before the Draft Constitution comes into force. They 
have themselves stated in a footnote to the First 
Schedule of the Draft that they anxiously considered 
tlic question if Andhra shotdd be specifically mentioned 
as a separate State in that Schedule along with exist- 
ing States (Governors* Provinces) and that the 
Government of India also in a statement on the subject 
suggested that Andhra could be included among the 
Provinces in the Constitution as was done in the case 
of Orissa and Sind under the Government of India 
Act, 1935. At one stage they themselves felt inclined 
to mention Andhra as a distinct State in this Schedule. 
But on closer thought they discovered some procedural 
difficulties and changed their mind.^ We should parti- 
cularly invite the readers’ attention to paragraph 20 
of the letter of the Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee addressed to the Prerident of the Constituent 
Assembly appended at the beginning of the Draft- 
Due to its importance bearing on the point we are 
diicuaring, jra ^diall perhapa be excused for quoting it 
in asU 0 n 9 Qi ^ 
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''I wouM iavito: ipeeUl attAtioA to Part 1 of 
the Fint Schedule and the footnote thereto. It 
Andhra or any other linguietip region is to be 
mentioned in this Schedule before the Constitution 
if Anally adopted, stepe will have to he taken 
immediately to make them into separate Oovemors* 
Protrincea under Section 290 of the Oovemment of 
India Act, 19S6 before the Draft Constitution is 
finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution itself 
eontains provisions for the creation of new States, 
but this will be after the new Constitution comes 
into operation." (ItdHcs our €r>tm). The italicised 
portion is particularly worth noticing. 

In order to satisfy the demands for linguistic 
regions that had been raised the Committee recom- 
mended that 

"A Commission should be appointed to worh out 
or enquire into all relevant matters not only as 
regards Andhra hut also as reoar ds other linguiatic 
regions, with instructions to submit its report m 
time to enable any new -Stales whose formation it 
may recommend lo be created under Section 2^ 
of the Act of 1235 and to be mentioned in iliis 
Schedule before the Constitution is finally adopted /' 
(Italics €mrs). The italicLsed portion should be 
specially noted. 

The Com mission envisaged above has since been 
appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly but stJ-angely enough the case of West Bengal haa 
not been iucliulrd within its terms of reference. A 
memorandum submitted by the members of tlie 
C/Onstituent Assembly from West Bengal pleading for 
inclusion of the case of West Bengal was turned down 
by Dr. Rajtmdra Prasad on the ground that it was not 
a case for the (Tctation of a new province and as such 
docs not fall within the scope of the enquiry by the 
Commission as suggested by the Drafting Committee. 
But with all deference to Dr. Prasad we venture to sug- 
gest that no impartial and unbiossc^d person would see 
anything in the language of the recommendation of 
the Drafting Committee .quoted above that prc*Vfnts 
the inclusion of the case of West Bengal wilhin the 
terms of reference of the Commission. Pandit Nehru’s 
logic in cold-shouldering the claim of West Bengul is 
still more difficult to understand. He dubs it as narrow 
provincialism and discourages such movements cal- 
culated to breed fwsiparous and disruptive tendencies 
when complete unity and solidarity is called for in the 
context of stupendous problems facing the country at 
the present moment. It is difficult to understand, 
however, how the addition of the case of West Bengal 
to tie list will add the embarrassment of the 
Government. Is it the contention of Pandit Nehru that 
the cases of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and others are 
80 VGiy urgent that they cannot wait till after the 
enforcement of the new cbnstitutions, but West Ben- 
gal’s case has no such urgency and that in the face of 
the stupendous problems facing the maimed and 
mutilated province of West Bengal arising out of the 
partition by w)iich she has perhaps been hit the 
hardest ? This is, however, by the way. But whether 
Wert BQBfat'e case is included witlim the terms d 


onquixy of the said Commisnon or is equitably sod 
justly settled under Section 290 of the Act of IM 
along with the claim of other linguistic regions or not 
is not the real isaue here. We have referred to the case 
of West Bengal only to make the point that even 
such an extremely strong cose is very unlikely to get 
a bearing even, after the Draft Conatitution cornea into 
op6ration„under article (3) of the Draft and that ii 
why not only West Bengal, but all other lin^uistio 
regions claiming redistribution of Provincial boundaries 
are clamouring for such adjustments before the Draft 
Constitution is put into force. But even if all theao 
claims are satisfactorily settled by the above procedure 
it will still leave the main problem unsolved. Fresh 
problems of territorial redistribution may arise in 
future also. It is necessary to amend the article in 
question to provide for satisfactory settlement of such 
questions. 1 

Before we make a suggestion as to the lina? on 
which it should be amended we propose to discuss an 
amendment adopted recently by the West Bengal 
Legislature to the article (3) of the Draft. The amend- 
ment in question purports to recommend to the 
Constituent Asaembly deletion of the entire proviso 
to the article (3). If accepU^d by the Constituent 
Assembly, its effect would be to vest in the Union 
Parliament unfettered power to make laws to form 
new States or to increase or decrease the area of a 
State or to alter tlie boundaries or the name of any 
State. It lakes away the initiative from the Central 
Government aiul vests it in the members of the Union 
Legislature, so that any member from a region which 
demands territorial redistribution can initiate such o 
proposal in the liCgislature and can at least force a 
discussion and consideration of Ihe proposal on its 
luejits whereas under the provisions of the Draft uo 
such proposal can even be raised in that Legislature 
U3ilf.s.s it receives the blessings of the Central Govern- 
ment. It will also transfer the initiative in the matter 
from the Legislature of the State from which territory 
i.s to bo separated or included to the State which 
demands such separation uud thus brings the matter 
within the region of practical politics. Thus while it 
would rn^rk definite imijrbveuicnt in the existixig 
position it hn^ its dc^fect also. In terms ot this amended 
provision the soh^ initiative in tliis matter would be 
vested in the Central Legislature. A matter like this, 
of course, naturally falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Legi.<jlaturo but in so far as it involves usually 
a conflict of interest between two parties— for a re- 
di.«itribiition of territorial boundaries means generally 
gain to one unit at the cost of another— it assumes a 
quasi-judicial aspect like a dispute between two 
parties. As such the issue should lie decided free from 
all political considerations and entanglements as are 
apt to prevail in Ihe legislature and a quasi- judicial 
procedure like what obtains in ^England in regard to 
private bill legislation should be prescribed for the 
purpoee. The iaitiaUve ebould rert with the provioee 
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that dama&dii re*>ad juatteaht. It ahonild present iti cate 
before a Committee of the Central Le^lature eoneti- 
tuted from a panel of names of members of the legis- 
lature. The Coaunittee for the purpose of hearing the 
case should consist of only such memben as have no 
interest in the issue. It should not include any mem- 
bers of the legislature hailing from any of the pro- 
vinces affected by the dispute. All the provinces 
affected by the proposed redistribution should be 
given a full hearing of their objections to the proposal. 

:0 


The magbnr should be prooeeded just like a suit 
in a court of law, the Committee playing the role of 
a tribunal. The Committee should ultimately give its 
verdict in the form of a report to the. legislature ou the 
basis of which the necessary legudation should be 
passed. This will eliminate all possibility of partisan 
or unjust redistribution tending to foster ill-feeling 
and bitterness as between the provinces affected. 

Wonetuded) 


INDUES HEMP DRUG POUCY UNDER BRITISH RULE 

By H. O. MOOKERJEE, mji., phn., 

Vice-PresiderU, Constituent Assembly of India 


SucB evidence as is available tends to show that 
though the use of narcotics for purely intoxication 
purposes was not uncommon in ancient India and 
during Mahotnedan rule, the authorities concerned 
made no attempt to check it through the imposition 
of taxes. The sporadic efforts made in this direction 
from time to time found application in very small 
areas and can, for all practical purposes, be safely 
ignored. 

It was only when the British came to feel that 
they had more or less firmly established themselves in 
the soil of India that they turned their attention first, 
to the taxation of alcohol as a means of realising a 
revenue and reducing the evils resulting from its use 
and, after that, • took up Uie question of taxing 
intoxicating drugs. 

The need for a revenue was primarily behind the 
move, quite natural in the case of the East India 
Company the authorities of which were quite alive to 
the revenue-yielding possibilities of the British syatem 
of taxation of alcoholic beverages. All that they did 
was to import it to such parts of India as were under 
their unclialleuged control. 

Bboinnincs op the Bbitish ExnsB Poucr 

It appears that during the closing years of Muslim 
rule in India, some systemi of taxation was sought to 
be imposed in some of the territories ruled by the 
Moghul Emperors on distilled but not on fermented 
liquors, such as toddy, rice-beer, etc. Thp task of 
collecting these taxes where they could be realised, not 
always an easy matter, was entrusted to the semindurs 
under the head of sayer revenue. It goes without say- 
ing that they were not realised eveiywhere and also 
that many semindars ^ho collected them did not 
always remit the amounts received to their sovereign. 
This was. the system existing at Ibo time when the 


country came into the possession of the East India 
Company. i ! 

In 17^, much resentment was expressed against 
the conduct of the Bengal zemindars who, it was 
alleged, did not exercise proper control over the 
manufacture and sale of spirits with the result that 
drunkenness was spreading rapidly among the poorest 
claases. It was suggested that the only way to check 
this evil was for government to bring the collection of 
these taxes under its direct management and control. 

This change in the excise policy was referred to 
in the following terms on pages 8 and 0 of the Report 
of the Spirit Commission of Bengtd, 1884 : » 

"On the 19th April, 1790, the Government re- 
solved ... to resume the Abkari sayer without 
reference to other duties.” 

This new policy of direct collection of taxes on 
liquor was put into effect by the Abkari Regulation 
of January, 1791, under which a tax was levied **on 
every license granted both to distillers and vendors of 
spirituous liquors.” 

Realising tbe ease with which taxes could be raised 
from this particular source without running any risk 
of antagonising their subjects who had come under 
their rule quite recently, the attention of the East 
India Company was next turned to the imposition of 
duties on drugs as a means of securing revenue. ^ 

That it was as much the desire to augment the 
revenues as to discourage the excessive consumption of 
drink and drugs that lay behind the above steps 
becomes clear from a passage from Harrington's 
Analysis, quoted by the Excise Commissioner of 
Bengal in his memorandum dated the 27th November 
1893, prepared for the Hemp Drugs Commission. He 
said : 

'Tt will appear from paragraph 1, section 2 of 
Harrington’s AndLysU, volume 3rd, 1817^ that with 
a view to check immoderate consumption, and at 
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thd latte titte to augment tbe public femue, It 
was judged eipedient to oontimie and extend the 
dutiee levied on liquon and druga when the aay^ 
oolleotions were resumed from landholders in the 
year 1790." 

The two things which have to be remembered 
here are first that in those distant daye^ there was 
little, if any, scientific data proving the deleterious- 
ness of drugs and, secondly, that being new to the 
country and having but little intimate contact with the 
general mass of the people, the British took it for 
granted that the consumption of narcotics by Indians 
was as natural and inevitable as the use of alcoholic 
drinks in the West. 

The Bengal Enqx71by of 1796 

The first definite step in the direction of realising 
a revenue from narcotics was taken when, on the 16th 
February, 1796, the Board of Revenue suggested 
formally to the Goveruor-Oeneral in Council that a 
duty should be laid on the sale and consumption of 
the following ten intoxicating articles : opium, madak, 
ganja, subsi, bhang, majum, banker, charas, tobacco 
and toddy. 

A fact to which the attention of the reader should 
be drawn is the way iu which dangerous dnigs or their 
preparations like charas, ganja, madak, banker and 
opium are placed in the same category as certainly 
less injurious substances such as bhang and toddy and 
the more or less innocuous tobacco especially in the 
form in which it is smoked in India. This lends at 
least some support to the view that it was not so much 
the humanitarian as the revenue motive which was 
responsible for the move made by the Board of 
Revenue, the niicmbers of which were, at tliis time, 
under the necessity of enlarging the revenues of tlie 
East India Company. 

On the 22nd March, 1796, the Governor-General in 
Council sent a reply to two extracts from which the 
attention of the reader is drawn. The first of these is 
important as it proves beyond any doubt that the 
Governor-General and the members of his Council 
were aware of the injurious nature of some of these 
intoxicants. The lines in question read as follows : 

^'Bome of the articles enumerated in your 
letter, we have reason to believe, are of so noxious 
a quality, and produce a species of intoxication so 
extremely violent, that they cannot* be used with- 
out imminent danger to the individual as well as 
to the public who may be exposed to the effects of 
the temporary insanity frequently excited by the 
use of these drugs." 

The equally notable second extract makes it clear 
that even at that time, tbe desire to prohibit the con- 
sumption of drugs of the above tsrpe was professed and 
it would have been indeed fortunate for India if it had 
found effective expression in actual practice. Un- 
fortunately forlis, the people concerned succumbed to 
tbi temptation oif reaUmg a revenue from the less 
dakteriouA among the ten intoxicants and, at the asme 


tlfflei of doing somthlng towards ths limltgtiqn of 
their consumption. The language used was as follows : 
"We are of opinion that the vend of anv drugs 
of this description should be altogether pronibitedi 
and we desire therefore that, after having made an 
inquiry with a view to ascertain more particularly 
the nature and effect uf them, you will prepare and 
submit 10 us a regulation for this purpose, as well 
as for establishing such duties as may appear to you 
proper on the of such other drugs as may be 
used without the same pernicious effects.” 

The conclusion was almost a foregone one. The 
Board of Revenue after its investigations came to the 
following conclusion ; 

*lt appears that the original productions arc 
as follows : tobacco, opium, ganja, subsi or bhang, 
banker and toddy, and that the three remaining 
articles are for the most pari compositions of those 
here recited, as above-mentioned. With respect to 
the drugs specified in the foregoing schedule, they 
are not for the most part represented as producing 
any very violent or dangerous effects of intoxication 
except when taken to excuBn ; and, although the 
operation of them may be more powerful in their 
compound state, we apprehend it would be difficult 
to sanction the sale of the original productions, 
and to prohibit with effect the use of compositions 
of which they arc susceptible ; to which may be 
added that most of these articles, both as original 
productions and ns artificial combinations, appear 
to be useful either in medicine or othciwise ; for 
these reasons we do not deem it necessary to 
■Tecoimniend that the sale of any of them be 
altogether prohibited, but shall proceed to state 
what appear to us the best moans of restricting the 
use of them, und improving tbe revenue by 
imposition of such taxes as are best adapted to ffie 
nature of the case.” 

It is here that we get the beginnings of the 
British drug policy based on the assumption that 
moderate indulgence in drugs is not injurious and that 
imposition of taxes is the mf>sl practical as well the 
most satisfactory method of keeping the consumption 
of these admittedly injurious substances within reason- 
able limits. 

Accordingly, under Regulation VI of 1800, the un- 
licensed sale of ganja and other intoxicating drugs was 
stopped and a daily rate of duty on their sale 
"according to their_ strength and qualities” imposed on 
them. 

The system of daily taxes lent itself to such abuse 
that some substitute had to be found for it especially 
as there was no reduction in the quantities consumed 
and the revenues weire not benefited to the extent 
anticipated. In 1813, therefore, this system was 
abolished and in its place, a duty of Rc. 1 per seer 
on ganja and charas was imposed. In 1860, a fixed fee 
of Rs. 4 per maund was prescribed for each ganja 
license in addition to the above fixed duty. 

All-Indu Encuihv of 1871 and the Rbboltjtion 
OF 1673 

In a note dated the . 15th July, 1870, the then 
Financial Secretaiy made an observation to die effect 

- iLi 
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hiibk\k wQrlttoii npen^iM Adi of iniU&oai 
<rf and erirna due to tne na» of Oania.’* 

Sir Richard Tettipjie, Ilnanoial Meihbor of the 
Ootenunent of Indian drew the attention of Oovem- 
ment to tUa note in 1871, with the reeult that Local 
Govemmente were directed to make a cardul and 
detailed enquiry in regard to the effects of **the use 
Or abuse*' of different preparations of hemp. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume, as ^cretary to the Government 
oy India in his letter No. 339, dated the 10th October, 
1S71, wrote to all 1/Ocal Governments and Administra- 
tions as follows : 

"It has frequf3utly been alleged that the abuse 
of ganja produces insanity and other dangerous 
effects. The information available in support of 
these allegations is avowedly imperfect, and it dons 
not appear that the attention o{ „ the officers in 
diarge of lunatic asylums has been systematically 
directed to ascertain the extent to which the use of 
the drug produces insanity. But as it is desirable 
to make complete and carciful inquiry into the 
matter, the Governor-General in Council requests 
that, with the permission of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, you will be so good as to 
cause such investigations as are feasible to be carried 
out in regard to the effects of the use or abuse of 
the several preparations of hemp. The inquiry 
should not be simply medical but should include 
the alleged inffueiice of ganja and bbang in exciting 
to violent crime." 

The Local Governments to which the above- 
mentioned communication was addressed were asked 
to give their advice as to the expediency and practic- 
alglity of restricting the consumption of the hemp 
drugs* by enhancement of duty or limiting or even 
prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant. 

After considering the replies received from Local 
Governments, the cemtral administration embodied its 
conclusions in the form of Hesolution No. 3773 of tho 
Government of India, Finance Department, dated the 
17th December, 1373, from which the following lines 
are taken : 

"Upon consideration of all the opinions thus 
collect^, it does not appear to the Governor- 
General in Council to be specially proved that 
‘ hemp incites to crime more than other dnigs or 
than spirits. And there is some evidence to ^low 
that on rare occasions this drug, iisually so noxious, 
may be usefully taken. There cm, however, be no 
doubt that its habitual use does tend to produce 
insanity. The total number of cases of insanity is 
small in proportion of the population, and not large 
even in proportion to the number of ganja fonok- 
ers ; but of the cases of insanity produced by the 
excessive use of drugs of spirits, by far the largest’ 
number must be attributed to the abuse of hemp." 

While it was impossible for Obvemotent to deny 
that hemp drugs cause insanity, the gravity of the 
situation was sought to be mitigated hy referring to 
the small number of mad folk in India and the small 
percentage of insanity directly attributable to them*. 
It is surprising that the fundamental unsoundnees of 
this argument practically disowning human values, 
Ikiled to strike the people conoemed. The wnohaiitahle 


would' miUMd tint tUs wu « ptobiie ImMUm b 
was felt ilb$i the life of an Inidian. waa net aodli n 
valuable thing, after all in a countiy where a too tmpU 
inerease in the population was graduaUy growing i&to 
a problem; *t 

As all the Local Governments with the exception 
of Burma and the Central Provinces were against 
altering the existing arrangements that is those which 
had come into force in 1800, thfj India Qoveimnent 
was content to maintain it. But, as customary, it saved 
its face by saying : 

"His Excellency in Council, however, trui^ 
that the various Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations will endeavour, wherever it may be possible, 
to discourage the consumption of ganja and bhang 
by placing restrictions on their cultivation, pre- 
paration, and retail, and imposing on their use as 
high a rate of duty as can be levied without induc- 
ing illicit practices." 

The condition precedent laid down in the last 
sentence for enhancement of duty put the coping 
stone on the excise system for, whenever high taxes 
really began to check consumption, in other words, 
led to an appreciable reduction in the revenue from 
this source, it was always open to Government to say 
that high prices were encouraging illicit production 
and distribution, thus curtailing the revenue without 
a corresponding gain in the shape of a reduction in 
consumption. Tho next step to this would be a lower- 
ing in tlie duty and increased revenue with, generally, 
increased consumption. 

The New System of 1876 

The expression of the pious wish in the Resolution 
of 1873, that Local Governments should do all they 
could to discourage the consumption of bhang and 
ganja did not produce any appreciable result. As 
addiction to them* as measured by the' amounts 
absorbed by the public, grew more extensive especially 
in the Bengal Presidency which, in those days, included 
the whole of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Amm and 
where the number of shops licensed to sell these drugs 
showed an alarming increase, Government of India 
thought it proper to address a letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on the 39th April, 1875, in Which it 
was observed that 

"Nothing should be done to place temptations 
in the way of the people that can possibly be 
avoided." 

This was a veiy broad hint that the Government 
of India was not feeling very happy over the growth 
in the revenue due to larger consumption of bhang 
and especially ganja. To remove all chances of mis- 
understanding, it was .stated in the third paragraph of 
the above-mentioned communication that 

"His Honour the LieUtenant-Qovemor may 
rest assured of receiving the support of the 
Government of India in any measuie he may. 
adopt for limiting the consumption of. ipmja, oqd 
indeed if lAe use of the drun could k altogethM 
auppressed without the foar of leadiai to iUi oontnw 
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band use, such a course woukl be justified by its 
deleterious effects/' 

Not content with assuring the Bengal Government 
of its full support in implementing such steps as might 
be desirable to cut down the consumption of those 
heznp drugs, the Government of India introduced with 
offect fromi 1876, the system of annually selling the 
retail license by auction not only because it was likely 
to yield a larger revenue but also because it would 
tend to make the drugs morf^ expeusive. 

Bisngal Encuikt of 1877 and thk Act or 1881 

In 1877, a specinl oiEcer was appointed by the 
Bengal Government to make a careful and complete 
investigation into the details of the cultivation of 
gauja, the adequacy or ulherwise of the then existing 
safeguards and the advisability of introducing reforms. 
The conclusions of Sir Ashley Eden, based on the 
report submitted by this officer, in regard to the effect*? 
of addiction to ganja and the policy to be followed, 
were as follows : 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has himself no 
doubt that iho use of ganja in any form ij> injurious 
to the consumer, and ihal it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to make the tax on this artich* as high as it 
can possibly bear. Unfortunately it is habituallv 
U8e<l by large numbers of the lower classes of the 
])opulation, who would, if deprived of it allogc^ther. 
apparently find in the leaves of the wild hemp plant 
and in other drugs, narcotics and stimula^ls oi 
equally d(‘leteriouri character. It does not seem 
possible, therefore, to stop the cultivation 
altogether. The puhey of Gc»vcrnment must be to 
limit, its production and sale by a high rate oi duty 
without placing the drug entirely beyond the reach 
of those who w’ill iasist uiion having it.** 

We have here first, the admission that the con- 
sumption of ganja is injurious and second, that, as its 
consumption cannot be stoppl'd, the next best thing is 
to n^duce it by making tlio drug ns expensive 
poa«ible through the ini 4 >o.'’ition of a sufficiently h« u\ .v 
duty on it but, at the same time, not placing it beyond 
the reach of addicts who, in such a contingency, might 
be driven to the use of even more injurious substanc' S. 

Two years later, Air. A. C. Hume, Merabri- of the 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, in his 
review of the Ex(!ish Report of 1879, stated that 
insanity was in many cases due to ganja-smokinx and 
that there wa.s something like a casual connection 
b( tween it and crime. 

It is understood that other British officials occni>.v- 
ing high positions in the administrative machinery in 
different parts of India expressed similar views on the 
injurious effects of the habiiual consumption of hemp 
drugs on the physical, intellectual and moral faculties 
of addicts. Realising the force of these objections 
when they were urged by non-Indian bureaucrats who 
were not at all likely to exaggerate the damage suffered 
by habitual users or to criticise the policy of an 
administration in which all power was enjoyed by 
them and who again were fully alive to its respon- 
sibility as regards its past failure in taking effective 


steps to end the hemp drug menace. Government 
passed an Act (Act X^l of 1881) restricting the use 
of hemp drugs. 

Anti-Ganja AarrATioN in India and Its 
RfincDcuesiONs (1891-1893) 

In the somewhat sketchy description of events 
loading to the Resolution of 1873, it was stated that 
the Local Governments of Burma and the Central 
Provinces only wcr<? in favour of putting more strin- 
gent restrictions on the manufa(*ture and distribution 
of hemp drugs than those which had been in force 
from 1890 downward.s. Th(»re was, however, alt im- 
portant difference between the.se two Governments. 
Burma stood for total prohibition and the Central 
Provinces for more stringent restrictioDs. 

From about the time of the foundation of the 
Indian National Congr(;.ss, the educated and the well- 
to-do who were either leading it or were strongly 
attracted by its ideals and objects, began to realise 
their duty towards our m.'i.sses and many were the 
methods adopted for improving Iheir oondiuon 
through various bonefieent institutions financed by 
them and oLo by making themselves tHeir champions 
ami pluLing their grieviinc(s before the then all- 
powerful British adminialrution. Struck by the havoc 
wrought by stimulants and n uuotics especially among 
Iho. poor, Indian periodied,'' located in different parts 
ul India began the publication of fairly large numbers 
of contributions from puiilic-spirited men complaining 
against the existing dnuk and drug policy. Some of 
these diew the attention of the public to the injurious 
effects of addiction to hemp drugs, criticised the un- 
satksfaclory provisions of the Act of 1881 and suggested 
the adoption of tln> system of hemp drug prohibition 
which had been intruduced in Burma with effect from 
1873-74 and had jiroved an outstanding success. 

In July, 1891, Mr. Mark Stewart, MJ?., drew the 
attention of the Secrotary of State for India to a 
statement of the above ivjie which had appeared in an 
Tiidiun periodical and r-'qMP.Nted him to inquire of the 
Go\ernnieni of India whether it was not possible to 
extend the system of ganja prohibitioD operating in 
Burma to the other provinces of British India. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of Stale t n* India in 
his des]>at(:h dsti'd the 6th August, 1891, requested an 
e3q>n\vsiou of its views on the effccU of ganja which 
had been specifically mentioned in the Indian perio- 
dical and enquired whi'lher the Government of India 
proposed to take any further .-steps for reducing its 
consumption. 

The Government of India replied on the 9th 
August, 1892, stating in the third paragraph of its 
despatch : 

“We are inclined to believe that ganja is the 
mfjst noxious of all intoxicants now commonly used 
in India/' 

The difficulties which stood in the way of adopt- 
ing prohibition were set forth in the following terms ; 
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**£ven if the absolute prohibition of the use 
of the drug could be enforced, the result might be 
to induce the use of still more noxious drugs. India 
abounds with plants growing wild from, which dru^ 
can be procured whicn are more deleterious m their 
effects than ganja. One such plant is the dhatum 
(stramonium), the seeds of which are already used 
to intensify tiie narcotic effects of bhang, a liquid 
preparation of hemp leaves, and we apprehend that 
if the use of ganja were suppressed altogether, 
dhatura might be largely resorted to by the poorer 
classes as a means of satisfying their craving for 
stimulants.” 

It was added that even if addicts did not take to 
the use of injurious drugs like dhatura, it would not 
be very difficult for any addict to grow a plant or two 
in the enclosure of his own ho\isG and in other places 
safe from observation and risk of detection, securints 
in this way sufficient to meet his own requirements. 

It was also pointed out that after its prohibition 
in British India, it would not. be possible to prcvenl 
the smuggling of ganja from the Indian States. The 
policy proposed to be followed or rather adhered to 
was described as follows : 

"Although wc consider it impracticable to 
enforce the absolute prohibition of the use of ganja, 
we fully recognise it as our duty to restried its 
consumption as far as practicable, and we have 
distinctly laid down the policy to bo pursued in 
respect of this drug in our Resolution of the 17th 
December, 1873. I'he annual reports of Excise 
Administration show that the subject has since 
been continually before Local Governments, who 
are making every possible endeavour to minimise 
the evils and discourage tlu' use of the drug where- 
ver it is a source of danger to consumers." 

It thus appears that though two decades had 
passed after the acceptance of a more or less defective 
excise system, the Go^’ernmpnt of India had not con- 
templated the idea of making any change in it oa the 
plea that almost insurmountable practical difficulties 
stood in the way of introducing prohibition of ganja 
though, at the same time, it was admitted that, injury 
results from indulgence in it. 

The Indian Hbmp Drugs Commissivn, 1893-94 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest 
there mainly because of the anti-ganja propaganda 
carried on in India which went on receiving publicity 
in England through the intere.sl taken in the matter 
by the leaders of the Temperarre Movement in that 
country. 

On the 3rd Marcli, 1893, oni' of the most prominent 
of these, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., asked Lord Kimber- 
ley, Secretaxy of State for India, "whether he was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission to conduct an cnquiiy 
into the manufacture and distribution of hemp drugs, 
the effects of their consumption on the social and 
moral condition of the people and the desirability of 
prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant and tho 
sale of ganja and allied drugs. 

This wiffl agreed to by I^ord KimbrrU^y who, in his 
Despatch No. 36 (Revenue), dated the 16th March, 


I, requested the Oovwnment of India to appoint 
a CommisBion for the purposes stated above giving it 
such inetnictions as would insure that the proposed, 
enquiry on an alhindia basis would be thorough and 
complete. 

The CommisBion in question oonsisting of a 
European President and six memSers, of whom three 
were non-officials including two large semindars, was 
appointed on the 3rd July, 1803, and submitted its 
report in seven volumes including the evidence of 
1,103 witnesses on the 6th August, 1804. It is note- 
worthy that two out of the three non-official members 
dissented from the main report. 

Findings or the Hemp Drugs Commibbion 

From the standpoint of the present discussion, 
tho most important recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were that a Government monopoly of production 
and sale was, for practical reasons, undesirable, 
secondly, that the total prohibition of cultivation and 
sale of the hemp drugs was "neither necessary nor 
expedient" and, lastly, that "a policy of control and 
restriction" was a satisfactory way to meet the hemp 
drug menace. 

The means suggested were adequate taxation, 
control of production and restrictions on distribution 
and private possession, detailed information about 
which appears below. 

After a comparison of the methods of production 
and distribution of the hemp drugs and the taxation 
methods adopted by different. Local Governments, the 
Commission recommended what, in those days, was 
called the Bengal system of taxation. This was a com- 
bination of a direct fixed duly on the drugs themr 
selves with auction of licenses for tlic privilege of 
vend. The auction system by itself was regarded as 
inadequate as a combination among the vendors or 
the absence of competition afnong them is calculated 
to impair its efficiency as a .satisfactory method of 
keeping high prices with a view to reducing consump- 
rion. 

It was therefore suggested that the fixed duty 
should be as high as po.ssiblc due rc'gard being had to 
the consideration that it. should not be so high as to 
either encourage smuggling or, by making the drug too 
expensive, to drive the addict to the consumption of 
more injurious substances like dhatura, etc. 

The beneficial effects of the above system of high 
taxation in restricting consumption were to be re- 
inforced by limitation of the sources of supply. In 
the case of ganja, it was felt that this could be best 
secured by prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp 
plant except under Heense and by granting the neces- 
sary licenses under such conditions as to ensure auper- 
vislon and registration of the produce. 

In the case of charas, limitation of supply and the 
fixing of its price in such a manner as to reduce con- 
sumption without mAich chance of encouraging illicit 
traffic in it, were regarded as practical because almost 
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the whole of the amount consumed in our motherland 
is imported and the channels through which it passes 
can be controlled without much difficulty. 

The third method recommended for tightening up 
the machinery for the reduction of consumption was 
“to keep the number of licensed shops to the lowest 
limit compatible with meeting the real demand." 

The object of limiting the amount of hemp drugs, 
the possession of which would be legal was to dis- 
courage smuggling and also to check excess, invariably 
fostered by the control of a large stock by the addict. 
As the maximum of legal possession differed in different 
parts of India, the Commission suggested that it 
should he the same for the whole of our motherland. 

The last important recommendation was that 
whenever it was proposed to open new shops, the 
views of municipal bodies in towns and of respectable 
and propertied people in rural areas should be 
ascertained as to whether there existed any necessity 
for them and whether tlv^ location suggested wan 
suitable. It wa.s also stressed that proper consideration 
should be given to objections when they came from 
the local people. 

It was finally suggested that (he methods for con- 
trol adopted should, as far as possible, be uniform for 
the whole of British India and that they should be 
made "systematjeally applicable” throughout its length 
and breadth. 

Examination of Commission's Findinos 

I'he history of the control of the consumption of 
habit-forming narcotics us well as of alcoholic bever- 
ages shows that although our rulers tried their best to 
check what they called excessive consumption through 
thc! adoption of various restrictive measures from time 
to time, the results achieved in nearly two centuries 
of effort have not always been satisfactory. 

So far as measures aimed at limiting the con- 
sumption of hemp drugs, through the imposition of 
high taxes as an indirect, method of making them 
expensive, are concerned, experience has invariably 
shown that, generally speaking, the drop in the 
quantity used has been temporary and that, before 
long, the addicts have adjusted themselves to the 
new circumstances and gone back to the consumption 
of former amounts either by reducing or by totally 
depriving themselves and their families of some of the 
neoeasaries of. life. This was proved on pages 302-396 
of his Note of Dissent by Lala Nihal Cband, a memr 
ber of the Hemp Drugs Commission. The reader who 
feels any doubt about this matter will be able to 
satisfy himself if he consults the information given 
about ihe amounts of hemp drugs consumed and the 
taxes realised from them appearing in successive 
volumes of the StatiaUeal Abstract of BfUish India, 

The general incorrectness of the opinion expressed 
above was sought to be proved by the Hemp Drugs 
OomnuBinon which, on page 134 of its report stated 


that “the consumption (of ganja) has been stationary 
during the last 13 years" 

An explanation offered for the above fact that 
the growing taste for liquor in certain urban- areas had 
the effect of transferring the allegiance of certain 
people from ganja to liquor. 

Another and a quite not unreasonable explamitiun 
of the above phenomenon is that the opinion is 
evidently based on the amounts of recorded sales ot 
ganja, the absence of illicit traffic in it being tuken 
for granted. On pages 391-392 of hia Note of Di&seul. 
Lala Nihsl Chuud proved with the help of extracts 
from official documents that, during the period referred 
to, there was little control on the area under the 
hemp plant, the amount manufactured and made 
available to the public through legal channels and, 
lastly, that smuggling \\a< common in practically every 
part of India. 

The most satisfactory proof that high prices lead 
to reduction would have been a diminution in the 
amount consumed by the public. In the absence of 
such evidence, it does not .seem proper lo accept at its 
face-value the views of the Commission. , 

That the keeping down of the nuinbiT of shfV|Js 
licensed to sell hem]) drug.s must itavo some effect iu 
discouraging their consumption cannot be denied. 
UnfuH.unateiy, their revenue yielding possibilities 
have, at least occasionally, made Government officers 
keep them in mind when applications for permission 
to open new shops have been made by interested 
parties. This neglect of duty on their part was noticed 
and commented on by the Hemp Drugs Ojriimission 
when, on page 310 oi its rejjorl. il w.n-- staled that 

“The increase of shop.s or failure to reduce 
them has often been pointed ouf as an (-rror com- 
mitted by individual district officers \vhos<' aim was 
loo much to raise revenue. The improprielv of Uiis 
and its danger cannot b(' too .<>trnugly insisted 
upon. The matter is one which should be kept 
constantly in view by the IiOcn.1 Governments and 
by the (iovemment of India.” 

The reduction in the number of shops would have 
been appreciable if onlv the opinion of the people 
among whom they are pro])osed to be located carried 
any weight with the licensing authorities. The attitude 
typical of the British official who claimed, not alway^^ 
with justice, to know more and to feel greater concern 
about the masses than educated India, is evident from 
the following extract from the evidence of Mr. Wost- 
macott. Excise Commissioner, Bengal, who said : 

“I think it is rubbish consulting local public 
opinion. It generally means consulting a number 
of babus who arc out of all sympathy with other 
classes, and utterly ignorant and careless of their 
requirements. By babus I mean those known in 
Bengal as the bhadralok, comprising pleaders and 
scboolmaBtcrs in great part. My remarks do not. 
apply to semindars, who would not come forward 
and give an opinion in the matter of local option, 
but I should undoubtedly go to themi if anxious to 
find out what the local public opinion was. There 
would be no difficulty in getting public opinion in 
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the villages, for it would be ascertained from the 
pradhans or principal raiyats, but in towns, the 
division between elasses is such that there is no 
homogeneous public opinion, if 1 may use the 
phrase/’ 

Oomini; to the question of liiriitation of possession, 
the Commission made the definite suggestion that the 
maximum for ganja and charas should be 5 and for 
bhang 20 tolas. As each tola is equal to 180 grains and 
ae the hemp drugs do not, according to addicts 
selves, produce any iDjurious results so long the 
daily dose is limited to 10 grains or less, the restriction 
of private posseseion to the quantifies just mentifmed 
does not seem of any use from the standpoint of the 
discouragement of e\ce.Mfc.. It luis tlu^refore been suii- 
gesled that the object aimed at can be better secured 
through a niarKcd in the permitted luaxiuium 

amount. 

Act XII OF 1896 

After long and closi’ exMnin.itinn of the recoin- 
mendations of the Hemp Drugs Commission, the India 
Government look the nect‘Ssary powers by an Ac,t 
passed in 1896. Clriginally applicable Uj Northern 
India, the Central Pr<iviiJcea, Coorg and Ajmeri'- 
Merwara, it was gradually ('Xti ndod througli the whole 
of British India. The Act in question ia.vs down 
certain principles of which thi* most important is that 
it allows the administration to exercise cornijdete 
control on the cultivation of tlie hemp plant and on 
the manufacture, import, exiiort and transport of 
drugs produced from it. The Act provides that while 
the cultivation of the hemp plant is absolutely 
prohibited elsewhere, it should be allowed under 
license and jiropcsr supervision in certain places onb. 
Under it, iJu* collection of i»Iant« growing in a stale 
of nature is put under certain restrictions while import 
of hemp drugs is prohibited except by certain specified 
routes. All the products are to be? stored in bonded 
warehouses whence they are to be issued to liccnsf d 
vendors after payment, of adequate duty. 

After semiring the nec(;6sary authority through 
legislation, the next step taken by the Central 
Government was to lay down certain principles for 
the guidance of local governments in the matter of 
making improxements in their hemp drug excise 
systems. 

In regard to ganja and chavas, it was understood 
that the cultivation of the hemp plant in British India 
for the production of bhang and ganja should be 
restricted as soon and as muclj as possible. Secondly, 
the production of ganja and the import of charas 
would be allowed only under proper control and res- 
trictions. Thirdly, all ganja and charas' on production 
or import into any province would be liable to the 
payment of a direct quantitative duty on issue for 
distribution to the consumers from bonded warehouses 
where the drugs are to be stored by the cultivators, 
dealers or importers. Lastly, the two drugs would, 
under suitable restrictions, be permitted to be carried 
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from one bonded warehouae to another in the eame or 
in another province, the duty on them being realised 
only on issue from the government depot, for retail 
sale in the province of eonaumptioU. 

The cultivation of the liemp plant for the produc- 
tion of bhang was to be either prohibited or taxed. 
Its collection from wild plante by vendors for purposes 
of sale was to be permitted only under license and its 
transport carefully regulated and restricted. 

The above principles enunciated by the Central 
Government in 1hcir circular fetter No. 1925-8.R., 
dated the 30th April, 1896, were adopted with local 
and unimportant moclifications by all the provinces 
by lUOl. Thereafter, cultivation for the production of 
ganja and bhang was alisolutely i}rohibited in Assam, 
the Unitt'd Provinces and t.luj minor • provincas of 
Delhi, Ajmertj-Merw'ara, Coorg and Baluchistan. It 
was, however, pt‘rmitted, generally for the productiun 
of ganja, in limited areas and under careful restric- 
tions in Bengal, Bihar. C'entral Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras. While, praciicully s])eaking, the g'lnja 
pTOduced in all the areas exce pt, the first supplic-s the 
lirovinc'ial needs the main supi»ly comes from a tnicl 
in Bengal now forrniiig part of Kjistorn Pakistan. 

It is in Punjab and Madras only that the manu- 
facture of bhang from plants whicjli have been specially 
cultivated for the purpose is permitted to wholesale 
dealers under li 'onse. The quantity thus obtained is 
not, however, adequatf* (jnough to satisfy the deinaad 
which is met from what comes from wild plants. 

Machinery controlling llu' import of churas ha.- 
graduaJiy been greatly improxed thereby ensuring its 
availability in quantities suflicieni to meet the Indian 
demand lor the drug. 

Limitation or (Duwpixation 

From what has appeared previously, it is clear 
that I lie principal features of the hemp drug policy 
which we have? inherited from our old rulers and to 
which we arc still adhering, consist in diminished 
production through restricted cultivation under State 
supervision and reduced consumption through payment 
of a quantiUilivc duty before issue from bonded 
warehouses, retail sale under license and restriction on 
privaite possession. 

It cannot, however, be denied that provided the 
problem of the illicit production and traffic in lieinp 
drugs can be successfully bandied, the most effective 
of all measures for ensuring diminished consumption 
is a cutting down of the supplies possible only through 
reduction in the area under the hemp plant. It is also 
equally true that a steady reduction in the nrea 
licensed for the cultivation of the hemp plant by 
Government is the best possible proof of the sincerity 
of its desire to stamp out addiction to hemp drugs. 

In this connection, the attention of the reader is 
invited to the following statement taken from the 
official publication Affricultural Statiatios of Britiah 
India which shows the area in acres under die hemp 
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plant up to 1934-35. The figures for the other years 
were supplied to the present writer by the Economic 
and Statistical Advisor, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Govcmmeivt of India. 


Year 

Area in a<Tes 

1900-1901 

4,096 

1909^1910 

1,918 

1919-1920 

1,740 

1925-1926 

1,456 

1929-1930 

1,023 

1931-1932 

808 

1932-1933 

1,032 

1934-1935 

828 

1939-1940 

1,918 

1042-1943 

1,094 

1943-1944 

1,368 

1944-1945 

2,883 

1945-1946 

1,515 


After an cxa'minalion of the figures appearing 
above, it cannot be denied that a successful effort, to 
reduce the area iindcT tho hemp plant was made 
bei.ween ISKX) lo 1932. It cannot, however, be said that 
this policy was consi.sl ently followed in later years. 

Variatio>w, AccrnF.NTAL AND Dbubehatb, 

IN Acreaoe 

There are oertaiii factors which account for the 
variations in the area under the hemp plant. The first 
of these is that its cultivation is something lik»' a 
gamble. In addition to the adoption of certaifi 
methods carelessness in which moans, at the Ic^ast, 
partial failure, the cultivator has no remedy ag;iinst 
the vagaries of weatlK’r which play a larger part in 
the quantity of the gaoja produced than most people 
ttrr generally aware of. 

As regards the first of thc'se, mention should br 
made of the fact that the operation of eli'ininating the 
male plants which has to be conducted by expert'^ 
before the flowers are developed and when therefore 
it is difficult lo distinguish between the useless mule 
and the remunerative female plant, is always one 
requiring frequent repetition, unlefb^ it is done with 
thoroughness, in the language of an expert, “the 
presence of a few staminate male) plants in the 
field .suffices to injure the entire crop” thereby 
seriously curtailing the total output. 

So far as the effects of adverse weatlier conditions 
are concerned, rain in no leas than three diffc^ront 
stages during the period of cultivation diminishe.s the 
yield— -at the time of sowing the seeds, during truns- 
plantation of the seedlings and when the female plants 
begin to secrete the narcotic principle. 

In the absence of these unfavourable factors, a 
small area caogproduce a larger quantity of gauja than 
a larger area the plants grown on which have to con- 
tend against the above-mentioned adverse condition . 


It follows therefore that a comparatively dball area 
under the hemp plant is not always a correct indication 
of a correspondingly smaller output. 

It happens, at least occ/asionally, that llie opera- 
tion of one or other of the factors mentioned above 
spoils the crop and when figiin*s showing the area 
under the hemp plant are drawn up, the land un- 
successfully sown for the pniduction of ganja is left 
out. If large areas are affected, the official statistiC'i 
show a marked reduction in the hemp plant acreage 
when, of courst*. it is aocidental. 

Experience extemliiig over decades cnablcis the 
Excise Department tt) make a fairly correct estimale 
of the a'lnounl of ganja required each year. To be on 
the safe side, it ha.s to inaintarn a reserve stock to 
sup]>lcmcnt the amount produced in particularly bud 
years. It is therefore that acreage is increased when 
the reserve stock is low and diminished when it is 
large. When gOiija produced in a y.ariiuularly favour- 
able year is much larger in amount than is nonnally 
absorbed, the administntioii, if confident that the 
excess will retain its potency, reduces the area in the 
succeeding year, the idea being to have that quantity 
of the drug in s*ock for which thert^ is likely to be an 
effective demand at the particiihr pri..*e fixed, though 
indirei tly by the Excise Depariment, for retail 
.sale. 

In this connection, prohibitionist,.- draw attention 
to the fact that the figures for tho import of ch;iras 
into our motherland varied roughly between 61,000 
and filjKX) .seer* in the (wolve y(*ars be I ween 1013 and 
1940. This is regarded as i.h<‘ clearest possible evidence 
that the imports of thi: rlrug have bt^en sought to bo 
tegulated, general]^ with a large* ariiouiil of success, 
in sucli a manner, as to mr*el wJiat we may describe 
as the fixed demand for this narcotic. 

So far as bhang, the major part of w-hicli is manu- 
factured from wild plants, is concerned, the effects of 
various measures adopted from time to time to restrict 
its availability h:i\e not tended to .steadily reduce the 
amount consumed, a fact clearly i:'ro\ed from figures 
appearing below. 

While, from one point of view, it may be argued 
that the above polii^y keeps indulgence in hemp drugs 
within certain Ijoimda, it cannot be domed that it, af 
least indirectly, encourages habiliml indulgcnco in 
them, through their easy availability. 

Whkre the Shoe Pinoheb 

Though there has been a diminution in the total 
quantity of licit hemp dnigs consu-iMed in “British” 
India, it has not been steady. What is still more 
regrettable is that it has latterly shown an unmistak- 
able tendency towards increase. This is abunda^itb' 
clear from tlie follow'ing statement showing the 
amounts in seers of hemp drugs issued to the public 
under Government supervision. 
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Year * Bhang Oanja Cbaras 

1912-13 478,435 415^7 102,731 

1933- 34 280,866 162,229 58,918 

1934- 35 ' 292,166 162,153 61,429 

193040 288,627 141,820 53,846 (Efitimate 60^) 

1945-46 3S6.237 187.616 (Estimate 61.000) 

(Estimate 221,616) 

The InfprmalioD for the years 1012-13, 1933-34 and 
1934-35 is taken from the Memorandum on Excise 
{Hemp Drugs) published by the India Government. 
The last issue is that for tlte year 1936-37 which the 
present writer has so far been unable to secure. 

The information for the years 193940 and 194546 
has been supplied by the Central Board of Revenue. 
It is incomplete because the figures for the consump- 
tion of charas for Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Berar, for the year 1039-40 were not available. We, 
however, find that in 1934-35, the total amount of 
charas consumed in these areas was 7^75 seers. It does 
not seem unreasonable to take 7,300 seers as the 
amount consumed in 1930-40 in which case the total 
amount of charas was 60,846 seers. 

Similarly, the information for 1945-46 is in- 
complete because the amount of ganja consumed in 
Bengal is not included in the figures. In this connec- 
tion, it should be stated that between 1934-35 and 
193940, the consumption of licit gauja in Bengal has 
varied from 34,7(X) to 35,500 seers. It may therefore 
be assumed that we arc uot erring on the side of 
excess if we assume that Bengal consumed 34,000 secirs 
of ganja in 1945-46. If this is accepted as being, on the 
whole, a fair a))pro3nmation of the quantity smoked, 
it follows that, the total amount of gauja consumed 
in 1945-46 was 221,616 seers. 

So far as the figures for charus are concerned, it 
does not appear that there was anything like a marked 
difference either way between the quantities consumed 
in 1939-40 and 1945-46. In other words, the amount of 
charas consumed in 1945-46 round about 61,000 
seers. 

From the above statement, we are justified in 
inferring that there was a praiseworthy reduction in 
the quantity of licit hemp drugs made available to the 
public in what was, till recently, Briiisli India during 
the years 1912-40. 

This, however, is not true for subsequent years as 
ia clearly evident from a compurison of the figures for 
193940 and 1945-46. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that there has been a noteworthy increase of 
more than one lakh seers in the consumption of bhang 
and also of more than 40,000 seers in the case of ganja 
while consumption of licit charas has remained more 
or less steady. 

It thus appears that the existing excise policy has not 


been sucoessful in steadily bringing down the consump- 
tion of lieit hemp drugs, wUch jumps up from time 
to time. It also shofts the responaiveneeB of the 
administration to the demand for them whenever it 
manifests itself which is not how prohibition in stages 
should work. 

Impugationb of Hemp Dhug Policy 

It is a well-known fact, that, broadly speaking, 
the volume of the sale of any particular article is 
conditioned by such factors as its availability in a 
large number of places easily accessible to the buyer, 
shortage or abundance of supply and the price 
demanded for it. 

As regards the first of ihe.se, such information as 
is available tends to show that there has been a small 
reduction in the number of shops licensed to sell hemp 
drugs to the public but, for all practical purposes, only 
in the less populous areas of consumption. This does 
not, however, imply any improvement in the situation 
as has been amply proved in the last sc^ction. 

As regards the other two points, the aim of the 
policy so far followed has been to take especial care 
that the market is never flooded with a larger quantity 
of the drugs than it can absorb at a price calculated 
to minimise illicit traffic simultaneously ensuring its 
discouragement by penalising it. 

These explain why the existing policy has proved 
a failure as a satisfaclory method of bringing about a 
steady reduction in the total amount consumed. This 
is so because from what has been said elsewhere in 
regard to the various factors responsible for addiction 
to hemp drugs, it is abundantly clear =thai they will 
continue to operate and addiction will persist as a 
feature in our life so long as hemp drugs, licit or 
illicit, are, more or less, easily available. 

Our old rulers never •made any secret of the fact 
that it was not their purpose to stamp out addiction 
to hemp drugs, for the aim of the different restrictive 
measures adopted so far has, in the language of an 
official document on the hemp drug policy, been 
'limiting the production and sale by a Ugh rate of 
duty without placing the dnig entirely beyond the 
reach of those who will insist upon having it.” 

The availability of hemp drugs implied in the 
policy summarised in the above lines certainly 
constitutes an encouragement, though indirect, of the 
creation of fresh addicts. Under these eircumstances, 
it cannot be denied that so long as the present ritua- 
tion is permitted to continue, the best that can be 
hoped for. is not the extinction of hemp drug addiction 
but the continued mdstence of ^neration after gene- 
ration of addicts who, taking the most favourable 
view of the matter, will, it is hoped, indulge in 
moderate quantities. 
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The Constituent Aasembly on the basis of the resolu- 
tion of the 29th August, 1947, appointed the Drafting 
Committee to draw up a draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of India. The Committee consisted of persons of 
great worth who after careful consideration submitted 
their draft on 21st February, 1948 to the President of 
the Constituent Assembly. It ^cals with various sub- 
jects and in fact it is an enormous document. 1 should 
like to refer to only some of its very important feature's 
and offer my suggestions for what they are worth. 

PowBR Relating to Alteration of Areas of 
Existing States 

Under Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 
the Governor-General may alter the area and the 
boundaries of an existing province. This power is 
practically fetterless. 

The corresponding provision in the Draft Consti- 
tution is to be found in Article 3 and the relevant 
portion thereof is reproduced herein below : 

Extracts from Article S 

'Tarliument may by law . . . alter the bound- 
aries of any state (t.e., a province) . . . Provided 
that no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced 
. . . except by the Government of India and unless 
(a) either 

(«) a representation in that behalf has been 
made to the President by a majority of the 
representatives of the territory in the Legis- 
lature of the State from which the territory 
is to be separated or excluded or 
iii) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature of any state whose 
boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill and 
(b) where the proposal contained in the Bill 
affects the boundaries . . . the views of the Legis- 
lature of the state both with respect to the pro- 
posal to introduce the Bill and with respect to the 
provisions thereof have been ascertained by the 

I’resident ” 

Criticism of thf. Provision 

Parliament is thus being bound with so many 
fetters that the new provision will practically be 
reduced to a dead letter. 

The conditions that have been imposed in this 
portion of the article can not at all appeal to practirnl 
minds. They will give rise to endless complications and 
are bound to arrest all actions in this behalf. 

Sub-clause (a) (0 refers to the condition prece- 
dent to separation or exclusion and Sub-clause (a) (n'l 
deals with the case of alteration of the boundaries. 
One does not necessarily exclude the other. Does the 
expression ^'mejority of the representatives of the 
territory" refer to exactly that piece of territory which 


is being excluded or separated 7 If so, you may get 
only one representative. It may also be that the parti- 
cular territory is only a small portion of and not 
extensive with the Constituency from which a repre- 
sentative member is elected. Thus, Clause (o) (i) is a 
mere jumble. 

Then, Sub-clause (a) (u) refers to the state whose 
boundaries wnll be “affected" by the proposal to be 
contained in the Bill. Thus, it refers to the state that 
gains and also to the state that loses. The resolution 
that will be passed by the Legislature of the gainer 
state will support the proposal for inclusion whereas 
the one that emanates from the Legislature of the 
loser state may strike a discordant note. 

What then is the point in making this conflict a 
condition precedent to the introduction of a Bill iu 
that behalf? 

If the word, ‘‘affected” in Sub-clause (a) iii) refer 
to only the loser state, can you normally expect that 
its Legislature will support the proposal for alteration 
of boundaries which would have the effect of cutting 
off a piece of its territO!-y ? Take, for instance, the 
case of Manbhum or Singbhum. It was a part of 
Bengal and by virtue of a British “ukase,” it was 
arbitrarily tacked on to Bihar about 36 years ago. If 
the restitution of this territory to West Bengal is 
made dependent on the approval of the Legislature 
of the State of Bibar, one may have to wait till dooms- 
day and Parliament may get no chance to exercise its 
power under Article 3. If Bihar adopt a fair attitude, 
the tangle will, no doubt, be straightened straightaway. 
But the fact remains that those two Sub-clauses sow 
the seeds of strife. To ensure integration of the 
different states, Parliament should possess unfettered 
powers in this respect and the affected States must not 
be allowed to offer any impediment. 

Suggested Amendment • 

For the above reasons I would suggest that the 
portion of Article 3 that comes in afte** “Provided 
that . . . Government of India” should br deleted in 
its entirety. 

Article Relating to Citizenship 
The next important article is Article No. 5 which 
dealn with the question of citisenship. 

Text of Article 6 

Article 5 of the Draft « Constitution reads as 
follows : 

At the dale of commencement of this Constitu- 
tion — 

(a) every person who or either of whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was 
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bom in the territory of India as defined 
this Constitution and who has not made his 
permanent abode in any foreign State after 
the first day of April, 1947 ; and 

(b) every person who or either of whose 
, parents or any of whose grand-parents was 

bom in India as defined in the Oovomment 
of India Act, 1935 (as originally enacted), 
or in Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and who 
has his domicile.^ in the territory of India 
as defined in this (constitution, shall be a 
citizen of India, provided that he has not 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State 
before the date of commencement of this 
Constitution. 

Explanation . ^¥ot the purpose of clause ih) of 
this article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India — 

(*)• if h** would have had his domicile in such 
territory under Part II of the Indian Suc- 
cession Act, 1935, had the provisions of that 
Part been applical)hj to him, or 
(u) if he has. before the date of commencement 
of this Constitution, deposited in the office 
of the District Magistrate a declaration iu 
writing of hi# desire to acquire such domi- 
cile and has resided in th(' territory ot 
India for at least one month before the 
date of the declaration, 

S. 10 OF TfiK Indian Succk-ssion Act 

The Draft makes a reference to Part II of tlie 
Indian Succession Act of 1925. Part II contains 16 sec- 
tions of which S. 10 has a great bearing upon the 
matter in hand. S. 10 reads as follows : 

A man acquires a new domicile by taking up 
lus fixed habitation in a country which is not that 
of his domicile of origin. 

Explamtion.^’k man i? not to be deemed to have 
taken up liis fixed habitation in British India merely 
by reason of his residing there in His Majesty’s civil, 
iiiiliLary or air force service, «jr in the exerciw' of any 
prufeasion or calling. 

COMMirNT 

Some correspondents have ni ide a great noise 
about the alleged defects of thi.s d<jfinition in various 
newsiiapers. The princip.al coinpluint seems to bi* that 
people who wore born in Pakistan or who haM^ n fixed 
resirlpnce in sucli a place but who on account of their 
calling reside iu “post-partition” India for a long time, 
do not unfortunately come within the definition. 
There is also another complaint that if thc).se x»eoplo 
do not intend to yetnrn to P;iki.ston they should be 
treated as citizens of India a.<> a matter of course. 1, 
for one, do not find much merit in either of the two 
complaints. 

The explanation to S. 10 of the .Succession Act 
disposes of the first complaint If it be t.heir intention 
not to return to Pakistan, j.-ll tluit i.*- nece«!‘5:irv for 
them to do is to put iu an application aa elated iu 
(Clause (tt) of Article 5 of the Draft The first illus- 
tration of S. 10 of the Indian Succession Act which 
runs as followi makes the position quite clear : 


, *^A, whose domicile of origin is in Enfl^aod 
proceeds to Britiah India where he settles as a 
Barrister or merchant intending to reside thero 
during the remainer of his life. His domicile is 
.now in British India/’ 

My answer to the second complaint is that 
Article 5 embodies a rule of prudence. Unlass they 
declare in writing their desire to acquire such domicile, 
nothing can prevent them from running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound. No State can possibly 
toloral.e this position. ^ 

Some objection may, however, legitimately be 
taken to the reference made in the explanation of 
Article 5 to the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925. In future the present Succession Act may be 
repealed or amended ifnd an inquiry may have to bo 
instituted in order to uridenslund the meaning of the 
word ’'domicile." The Const it.iition Act should require 
nothing from outside. It should be self-conlained. 

Suggestion 

Tlie Clause (i) of the Explanation iu Arliclf 6 
should specifically state the relevant portion of Part H 
of the Succession Act. 

Tlic next article I should like to advert to is 
Article 11 which abolislu\s “untouchability” in the 
following words : 

Text o} Article 11 

"Unlouehability” is abolished and its practice in 
any form is-? forbidden. The enforcement of any 
disability arising out of “untouchahility” sliall be 
an offence punishable in accordance witli law. 

Comment 

Every right-thinking man will appreciate the 
stern measures the Legislature may take in this behalf. 
But unless the enactment indicates precisely the nature 
of the evil that has to be tackled, we may not possess 
what we want. If a judge proceed to grapple with 
physical unclcanliness, it will be difficult to attribute 
.such a course to pure ciissedness though we may guess 
what the committee really drive at. 

Suggestion 

Tlio Constitution Act should set forth clearly the 
gist of the offence and should precisely settle its limits 
that a citizen may have this assurance that ho is 
not legally bound to exhibit fondness for, say, a leper. 
The next article on which I should like to say a 
word or two is Article 13 which is the Great Charter 
of 7 )cr.*<ona] and political liberty. 

Extracts from Article 1S{1) 

all citizens shall have -the right 

(а) to freedom of speech and expression 

( б ) 

(c) to form associations or unions 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property 

(ff) 
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Than follow four elauaes which cave tfao esiiting 
law relating to the subjects mentioned in^ the afore- 
«ud sub-clauses and which also clearly lay down that 
nothing in the said sub-clauses would "pinvent the 
State from making any law imposing in the interests 
of the general public or in the interests of public order 
restrictions on the exercise of the rights conferred by 
the aforesaid sub-clauses.'* 

Comment 

Our own people are now in the saddle and we 
should render all help to enable them to conduct the 
affairs of the State constitutionally. There are ''no flies 
on" them, but still there is some mb. 

If the different Stales work team>wisc, pull 
together and share alike weal and woe, that will mean 
millennium. But can we say that fissiparous tendencies 
are not discernible in different provinces or States 
within the dominion of India*? The expressions "public 
order” or "interests of general piibltc” w’ere remorse- 
lessly laid under contribution whenever "lawless laws" 
used to be (macted during the British rule to deprive 
people of their liberty. So the aforesaid turgid language 
{e.g.f public order) may emit foam and froth but it 
would convey little sense. 

SlTGOESTION 

The clauses that save the power of the State to 
impose restrictions on the exercise of the rights con- 
ferred by l.he Indian charter of liberty may in fact 
nullify the charter and as such those clauses must be 
repealed. Only in emergency Parliament alone ahould 
possca? the power to impose restrictions on the cxcrcwe 
of fundamental rights of a citizen ; otherwise the 
"Magna Carta" may become a joke. 

There are many other clauses in the Draft. But 
I propose to touch on only two other points, the 
Judicature and special provisions relating to minorities. 

The Federal Judicature 

Chapter IV of the Draft deals with the Federal 
Judicature. 

(0 Age of Retirement 

Article 103 (2) states inter alia that a judge of the 
Supreme Court shall hold office he attains the 
age of sixty-five years. 

The question is— should ho not retire earlier? 
When the High Courts were first established in British 
India, Government did not fix any retiring age. But 
it was latterly considered expedient that some age- 
limit should be fixed and in the Government of India 
Act it was laid down that a judge of a High Court 
"shall hold office until he attains the age of sixty 
years." . 

When the Constitution is finally adopted, the 
authorities should very carefully consider whether a 
judge in India will be able to discharge his onerous 
duties efficiently if he be permitted to hold his office 
wntil he attmns the age of 65 years. {Vide Comment 
on Article 198), 


(h) AppelhU Jurisdietion of Aiinwms Court 

Article 110 allows an appeal to the Bupreme Court 
from any judgment of g High Court in a Btatk) 
whether in Civil, ^Criminal or 'other proceeding, if the 
High Court certifies that the caae intoltres a 
substantia] question of law as to the interpretaMu Of 
the Constitution Act. 

Article 111 allows an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from a judgment in a civil proceeding of a High Court 
under certain conditions even when the case does not 
involve a question of the interpretation of Constitu- 
tional Legislation. 

Comment 

There is no provision for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court from a High Court’s judgment in criminal 
matters which involve questions other than the inter- 
pretation of Constitutional law. 

The recent decisions of the Federal Court and of 
the Privy Council in the oases of Huntley ^ QiU, B. B. 
Singh, Zaharuddin, Sudhir Datta and others reveal 
that the High Courts (Committed very serinus mistakes 
on plain questions of fact und law. This is a strong 
argument in favour of the i)roposiLinn that in criminal 
proceedings which involve deprivation of liberty and 
even capital punishment there should be a right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court without conditions or 
upon such conditions us Parliament may bo pleased 
to impose. The very exisionce of such a right will 
have a salubrious effect on all eoncerned in the 
administration of criminal justice. It is difficult to 
conceive why it was considered not necessary to enact 
an article similar to Article 111 with regard to criminal 
cases. It to still more difficult to concc'ive that criminal 
matters affecting a person's liberty and life were conai- 
dorod less important than civil easels affecting a 
person’s claim to property. 

Suggestion 

It is therefore .suggested that an article similar 
to Article 111 should be incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion Act with regard to criminal cases. 

(Hi) Time Limii of Argument 

Act 121 allows the Supremo Court to make rules 
with the approval of the President "for regulating 
generally the practice and procedure of tiic court 
including .amongst other things . . . “(b) rule.s as to 
the procedure for hearing appeals . . . i including . . • 
the time to he allowed to adtJocatea to mnke 

their aubmiaeione . . 

Tins follow.^ the practice prevalent in the Supreme 
Court of the United Slates of America where the 
advocates are normally allowed only one hour to argue 
each case, the rest of their subinissions being in 
writing. Sri Alladi Krishna.swamy Ayyar, one of the 
members of the Committee, does not, however, 
consider it necessary (as appears from tlie foot-note of 
the Draft) to mention this power in this article 
be(»iU8e in his view the position of the Supreme Court 
in India, in respect of its general appellate functioni^ 



if different from tlMt of the Supreme CcNirt of the 
United Btotee. i 

Moreover, til tdvoedtei^are not equally brilliant. 
So the use of the guillo'tine upon agrumentf may not 
always be conducive to administration of Justice. Then 
hgaiiMIhe accepted principle is that **it is not enough 
that justice is done but what is more important, the 
parties mUst feel that justice has been done." The 
use of the guillotine will certainly produce some 
feeling in the mind of a litigant but it can not be the 
feeling that justice has been done. 

SuCSOBBTIOIf 

For Ibe above-mentioned reasons the lime limit 
portion of clause (h) of Article 121 should be deleted. 

Thb Hiqh Couhts in the States 
(t) Age Limit 

Article ld3 states that a judge of a High Court 
shall hold ofSce until he attains the age of sixty years 
or 9wh higher age not exceeding sixty-five years as 
may he fixed by the State Legislalwre, 

The Committee state in the foot-note that "the 
best men from the Bar often refuse appointments on 
the Bench because under the existing age-limit of 60 
years they would not have time to earn a full pension.** 

Comment 

It may bo submitted that the best men from the 
Bar often refuse appointments not because they would 
mot earn full pension, but because . they arc often 
passed over at the correct time and when a belated 
discovery is made of their merits, they do not and they 
can not enter into it with scst. So the reason assigned 
by the Committee is not at all a strong I'cason to 
justify the increase of the retiring age. I am' not in- 
clined to believe that the age-limit of 05 years will not 
impair the efficiency of a judge, in whichever court 
he may bold office. Even New Delhi's bracing climate 
can not possibly arrest Nature or nullify tlie ravages 
of time. 

Bugobstion 

The age-limit of 00 years— as embodied in S. 220 
of the Government of India Act— should be retained 
in our Constitution Act. This should apply to the case 
of also a judge of the Supreme Court for the simple 
reason that an office in the Supreme Court can not 
per $e confer on the incumbent greater strength or 
vigour. 

(it) Appcdnlment oj a Judge of a High Court 

Article 103(2) states that a person shall not be 
qualified for appointment as a judge of a High Court 
unless he . . . (o) has held for at least , 10 years a 
judicial office in any State ... or 

(b) has been for at least 10 years an Advocate of 
a High Court. 

CaincmM 

This is a highly ticklish subjecit and requires 
ssrcful 


If the tradition of a Big^ Court is to bo ttah* 
tained and-if a High Court is to nmain in faet n 
High Court, the right man should bo in the ri^t plneor 
Baoh of the two dauses may include a person who 
has passed 10 years in some mufsasU area. Clause (b) 
includes also a person who after being enrolled as an 
advocate goes into service in some Government office. 
Some of these people inwardly aspire to be judges of 
a High Court as ^eir impression is that if they can 
fish out a useful uncle, they may kht it. The President 
must be strong enough to beat off such inroads and 
it should never be forgotten that a man who stays 
away from a High Court can not be familiar with its' 
atmosphere or its elevation. • 

SUOGBSTION 

The Article sliould be amended in such a way that 
there is no rooiui for any one excepting veiy competent 
advocates actually practising in a High Court, other- 
wise there is no point in pouring contumely on an 
l.CB. judge. 

Special Pbovisionb Belating to Minorities 

Part XIV of the Draft deals with those special 
provisions. Articles 202 and 204 provide lor reservation 
of seats for the Muslims, the Scheduled Tribes and 
Indian ChrLstiaus in the House of the People and in 
the Legislative Assembly of every State. Article 295 
makes special provision regarding the representation of 
the •Anglo-Indians in the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States. Articles 296 and 207 refer to the claims of 
minority communities to service and posts and 
Article 208 refers to special provision with regard to 
educational griints for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Article 10(3) also allows a State to make 
provision for the reservation of appointments or posts 
iu favour of any backward class of citisens. 

Criticism 

If these articles are ensconced in the statute, they 
will not help but will only injure the "backward** 
rommimities. This spoon-feeding instead of giving 
those people an incentive to qualify themselves for 
open competition wjll only induce them to concoct 
various devices to achieve a perpetuation of communal 
backwardneas and^it will also tempt many of the “non- 
backward" communities to "smuggle" them into that 
advantageous fold. The Britishers purveyed this sort 
of patronage for their selfish ends but our Government 
cannot follow suit if they are anxious to prevent 
disintegration. If you do not nip this evil in the bud, 
it will take root and you may, eradicate it after only 
reducing your country to a stricken field. 

SnOQESTlON 

These provisions should be deleted allogether so 
that all communities may stand on their own legs. 
These legislative crutches will never help them to find 
their legs. If the suggestion for total repeal is not 
accepted, an irrevocable time limit must be ffxed and 
^ere should be no further ministering to this oort of 
tsnrtimnnimisncoi 
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Oim freedom strugitle varied in form and aubitanee 
from time to time. Till the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, one of its main planks was the presentation of 
our demands f.nd grievances before the British public 
and Parliament through some well-organised agencies 
in England. Both during the regime of the East India 
Company and that of the British Crown the necessity 
of his mode of political agitation was keenly felt. 
Perhaps it was more so during the latter period when 
the generality of the Britishers became directly 
interested in the governance of India. 

Up till the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
political agitation was practically carried on, on oiur 
behalf, by the non-ofiicial Britons in India and abroad. 
The speeches of Edmund Burke in connection with 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings before the 
House of Lords not only remind us of his 
ardent love of justice, but also of his deep 
sympathy for the oppressed Indiana. It was iu 
the twenties that Raja Ram Mohun Roy for 
the first time came forward to protest against the 
various measures of the Government. In my last, we 
have seen how Ham Mohun Roy and his associates, 
among whom Dwarkanath Tagore and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore were the most prominent, protested 
against the Piess Regulations of 1823. Three years later, 
in 1826, the jury system was first introduced in our 
courts of law. Here was made an invidious distinction 
by the powers-that-be between Christians and 
non-Christians. The Christians were eligible to be 
jurors in all casc!^, whereas the non-Christians, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, could not act as such over 
the Christians. Ram Mohun fought tooth and nail 
against this measure. .Public mind was so much 
agitated over it that Hindus and Mussalmans alike 
joined hands with each other and sent a petition to 
the Government here as well as in England for either 
rectification or withdrawal of this ignoble thing. We 
find for the first time one Mr. John Crawfurd acting 
as agent of the Indians in England and presenting this 
case before the Parliament. It was due to the conti- 
nued agitation in India and abroad that the invidious 
distinction was removed from the above meagre m 
.1832. 

Ram Mohun Roy's sojourn in England before the 
renewal of the Company's Charter in 1833 proved very 
much beneficial to the Indian people. The interested 
Britons and Christian missionaries painted 

a very gloomy picture in their writings of our 
countrymen whom they regarded as heathens and 
worshippers of so many idols. Ram Mohun Roy dis- 
pelled this wrong idea to a large extent and by his 
actions and utterances proved that his countrymen 
were a race, inferior to nobody in culture, religion, 
intelligence and progressive political outlook. During 
the diacuflsioai over the renewal of the Charter Bam 


Mohun placed before req[)on8ible persons his views 
on the various aspects of Indian administration. 
Rasik Krishna MalUk of Young Bengal fame broached 
tliis fact at the first memorial meeting, held after the 
Raja's death, in Calcutta on April 5, 1834. He said : 

^ ''To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the new Charter, 
bad and wrct(‘hed as the Charter is. Though it 
contains few provisions for the comfort and happi- 
nesau of Die millions that are subject to its sway 
for the interests of millions were sacrificed to the 
inteiests of a few tea-managers — ^yct bad and 
wnaehf.d as it is, the few provisions that it contains 
for the good of our countrymen we owe to Ram 
Moliun Roy.” 



George Thompson 


The Bkitibh Indu Society 
In the late thirties the utility of starting a recplar 
organisation in England to carry on propaganda on 
our behalf was felt by the local intclligontsia. Ram 
Gopal Ghose, another of Young Bengal fame, began 
conferring with William Adam on this subject in 1838. 
First of the Scrampur Baptist Mission, and afterwards 
a unitariai^ and a friend and follower of Ram Mohun, 
William Adam was a real well-wisher of India. 
Ram Gopal Ghose wrote to his friend Gobinda 
Chandra Basak, then posted at Chittagong in the 
capacity of a Deputy Collector, a letter indicating the 
plan, on 12th August, 1838, as follows : 
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**While upon this subject I may as well tell 
you of the plans I have lately been maturing in 
connection with Mr. Adam, or rather under his 
direction and advice. This gentleman, you are per- 
haps aware, has gone to America with a view to 
join his family at Boston, then will go to Englal^ 
where he will probably be settled in London in 
connection with a press. I had several interviews 
with him previous to his departure, and his earnest 
proposal was that we might set about collecting 
information which should guide the public aftid 
public 'measures.*’ 

Petitions and public meetiu^^s had been the mode 
of agitation hitherto followed. And in all these 



John Bright 

the Europeans used to take a prominent part. But thitf 
method now must needs be changed. Ram Gopal also 
wrote in the above letter : 

'‘Mr. Adam will not lay the information before 
the English Tiiiblic as his own, but he will distinctly 
tell how and in wliat manner it comes to his hand. 
Petitions and public mec'tings do not produce their 
desired effects, only because it is known to bo the 
doings of u few English agitators, but when they 
will see that the natives themselves arc at work, 
seeking to be relieved from the grievances under 
whicli they labour, depend upon it, the attention 
of the British public and consequently of the 
Parliament will be awakened in such a manner that 
the reaction upon the local .. Clovernment will be 
irresistible. We will then and not till then, see 
active measures of amelioration put into opera- 
tion.” 

After his arrival in England Adam lost no time 
in introducing himself to the individual gentlemen who 
had already been serving our cause there. Primarily 
with the help of Lord Broughgm, Sir Charlee Fpibea 


•ad John Crawfurd, he founded the British India 
Society in London in July, 1830. The Laadholden^ 
Society of Calcutta, started also early this year and 
the only political association of the time, felicitated 
the organisers of the London Society at a meeting 
specially convened for *the purpose, on November 30 , 
1839. The first resolution luns thus : 

’’Resolved that the Society see with extreme 
satisfaction the formation of the British India 
Society, and that it is expedient that nil persons 
interested in the pro^erity of India should give 
their hearty co-operation to its objects, in order to 
identify the interests of this country with those of 
Britain.” 

In one resolution the Society emphasised the need 
of supplying funds from here. In the subsequent ones 
they indicated the nature of their co-operation with 
the newly-formed body. It may be noted here that the 
promoters of the Landholders' Society which included 
both Indians and Europeans, could not think of the 
interests of India being different from those of Britain. 
That the interests of both might one day clash with 
each other and prove a hurdle in the path of India's 
progreas, was beyond their perception at that time. 

Even during the first year of its existence, the 
London Society was able to enlist the active sympathy 
of such a noted parliamentarian and orator as George 
Thompson. Thompson had already made a name as a 
humanitarian worker in the cause of the emancipation 
of slaves. He along with a few others toured important 
places of England and deliv(*red in specially organised 
•meetings speeches- on various Indian topics. The 
Society got them printed in book-form for distribution. 
Sir Charles Forbes, called at the time the “Benevolent 
Father of India” stibscribod five hundred pounds to 
the Society. 

The British India Society celebrated its first 
anniversary in London on July' 5, 1840. The resolutions 
passed at the meeting indicate the nature and trend 
of the Society's work. The first resolution reads as 
follows : 

“That the Government and the people of this 
Empire arc responsible to the civilised world for 
the maintenance and administration of British rule 
in India, on such principles as should promote the 
happiness and improvement of the Native popula- 
tion.” 

The last but not the least, was a very comprehen- 
8i\e resolution ; and covered almost all the spheres of 
Indian administration. It shows how the oppressive 
measures adopted by Company!s government here 
agitated the minds of our friends in England at the 
time. I quote this resolution in full bcld^ : 

’’That this meeting is of opinion that the 
oppressive and fluctuating amount of the limd 
revenue, the general resumption by the Indian 
Government of demands on lands hitherto held 
rent-free, the imperfection and corruption in the 
administration of police and justice, the maintenanQe 
of vexatious monopolies, are evils which ought to 
receive the immediate attention of the Government 
ct this country, as tending to produce diaoontent 
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tfliOBif the active populstioa, to uneettle the 
teauree of property^ and endanger the public peace ; 
to cramp the exertione of induetiy and the progrees 
of improvement^ to leesen the production oi 
exportable comihoditieg, and by neeeaeai^ conae- 
quence, the capacity of extending coinmercial rela- 



tions with Great. Britain and other nations, and to 
diminish the forces of ihe example which England 
has set by the abolition of slavery in the Wtist 
Indies, and thus periietuate the existence of slavery 
in the other parte of the world.”* 

In 1841, the Society began to publish a monthly 
journal as its organ, cahed the British Indian Advocate^ 
under the editorial charge of William Adam. ”One of 
the ends contemplated is/* wrote the editor in its very 
first issue, **lo make the journal a medium of com- 
munication between the people of England and the 
people of India, faithfully representing the sentiincnts 
of each to the other on all the great questions that 
affect their rights and interests, . . .”t 

'Dwarkanath Tagore’s presence in England in 1842 
gave a fillip to the ciuise the British India Society 
represented. Dwarkanath came into contact with the 
members of the Society and other leading Britishers 

• Thm Friend of India, Octobor 1, 1840. 

f QuoMd in ReminUcenees and Anecdotae of Greai Man of india, 
•A., Vul. II. p. 25. 

The Friend of India tot March 11. 1841. writes : British 

Indian Advocata.—^y aomo mjflhap wo have not received the copy 
of the BritUh Indian Advocate, which we have no donbt hae been 
oont to ns by the Editor. Mr. Adam, and wa are unable therefore 
le offer eny ramerks vipm ItT* « 


and placed before them the facte about Indiiui adniaii* 
tratioa. He naturally made acquaintance with Goorge 
Thompson, an active member of the Society. Thompson 
was eager to have first-hand knowledge about Indian 
affairs. While returning home, Dwarkanath brought 
Thompson with him and, soon after their arrival, 
introduced him to the leading lights of the Young 
Bengal. The latter found in Thompson a real well- 
wisher of India. With his help and advice they founded 
the Bengal British India Society on April 20, 1843, 
after the model of the London one. The local Society 
collected materials from different quarters and supplied 
them to the London Society to conduct political 
agitation there. 

The Indian Reform Society 
The Company’s Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853. Discussion for and against the renewal 
of the Charter had continued in the previou-s years. 
Both the Bengal British India Society and the Land- 
holdcrs* Society were in a moribund condition. The 
leaders of both these Societies formed a new organisa- 
tion in Calcutta called the British Indian Associafton 
on Octobor 29. 1851. So far as political agitation 
was concerned, tliH Association became a power in the 
land. And its power was felt even in ihe first year of 
ite existence. About this time the English friends and 
supjmrters of the Indian cause started a society in 
England under the name of the Indian Rcform> Society. 



W. C. Bonnerjee 

Richard Cobden and John Bright, both members of 
Parliament, were tha principal founders of this orga- 
nisation. The Indians here naturally took great interest 
in the affairs of the Society formed in London. 
The Bengali daily Samhad Prabhakar observes in its 
iartie of the 14tb July, 1893; 
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^*Wiih a view to eolleet ftxiids for- the Indian 
Reform . Society of tiondon, Indim esMinfalod 
in a meetine at the Hindu Metropolitan Collece 
Sunday, 13th Aahar (June 25). The money collated 
would be aent to the Society.'* (Trantlated from 
BevgaU). 

The Indian Reform Society eont Delvy Symur, a 
member of Parliament, to India. After touring ^e 
country he eailed from Bombay early in 1854. 



Mias Mary Carpenter 
The Indu Socxett 

Hardly a decade had passed before the Society 
bearing the above name was ushered into existence in 
lx)ndon. During these years many changes had taken, 
place in the Government of India. The Sepoy Mutiny 
was quelled, and the British Crown look over the charge 
of the Government of India from the hands of the 
East India Company. The Mutiny so much threatened 
Uie lalter*s sway that stringent administrative tSeasures 
were adopted after the change-over in order to en.sure 
the safety of (he British rule in India. It was due to 
the spread of Engli.«h education that a new class of 
intelligentsia nurtured in the Western thoughts and 
ideas had been growing up. They were considered the 
main prop of the British rule in India.' The doors of 
Civil Service had been thrown open to the Indians even 
before the Charter Act of 1853. For various reasons the 
Indians could not avail themselves of this opportunity 
till 1863 when for the first time Satyendra Nath Tagore 
and Mano Mohun Ghose appeared in the examination. 
Satyendra Nath succeeded and Mano Mohun was 
unsuccessful. The success of Satyendra Nath upset the 
examining authorities and they began changing rules in 
such a manner that though Mano Mohun sat twice 
afterwnrd.s for the examination, he, could not come out 
successful. The Indians who wore then residing in 
England were rudely shocked at their conduct. Some 
of them saw through the deep-laid scheme and proposed 
to form themselves ipto a committee to move sgainst ^ 


this most diameleBs uthmtios. Thus the IndU Boedebr 
was lousdsA. 

It should bs noted here that W. O. Bonnerjee, the 
famous Indian Barrister and the First President of tbs 
Indian National Congress, then preparing for his law 
in London, took a very prominent part in establishing 
this society.* Dadidihai Naoroji of hallowed memory 
became its president. The Society immediately after its 
formation sent a memomndum to the Secretary of 
State against the injustics done in respect of the 
Indian candidates, present and potential, for the Civil 
Service examination. But he simply pleaded his in- 
ability to intervene in this matter. In this connection 
it should be onentioned that Mano Mohun Ghose 
wrote the booklet. The Open Competition for the XJivil 
Sendee oj India and got it published in London in 
"866 criticising the policy of the British Government. 

The East India Association 

The India Society continued for two years. In 1867 
some well-meaning Englishmen— members of Parliament 
and retired officials from India— organised the East India 
Association. The India Society, satisfied with its objects 
and programme of work, got itself merged into it. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, President of the Society, was ap- 
pointed Secretaxy. 
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The East India Association did considerable 
political work on our behalf in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It began very well. During J^he 

* Of Uw pari plarad liy W. C. Booaarjoa, Dadabhai Naaroli t'«ld 
in the followins vela at the time of the funeral ol the former in 
London in 1906 : 

**5pealunf with contiderable emotion, he recalled the time, more 
then Sftjr jean ago, when he hed fuel, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bonnerjee, then a atudent preparing for the Bor. Hia patriotic fervonv 
and aeal in youth (he aald) waa no lem ardent than In later yeail* 
One of hla earlier attempta to aeive hia eountry waa the fonndatioa 
of e London Indian Society, now merged la the East India AaaootaUoa | 
and on hia return to India hia career of public ucafulaaca gradually 
hroadoned untU it luaahod an appropriate goal la hla eleetion ia 
Paeaidaat at tha flatt Indian Natlaaal Caagnme.** 




A»l yeti* it enlisted sixty-four life memben and fire 
hundred and thirty ordinaiy members. The report of 
the above year ooneludes in these enoourafing terms : 

'The experience of the past leads to the hope 
that the East India Association has now become an 
Institution adapted to supply a want long-felt ; but 
the actual co-operation of the members in extend- 
ing their numbers, and Uiereby providing the 
requisite funds is absolutely necessary ; and idiould 
this result be attained, the Managing Committee 
are confident that the foundation which has been 
laid will not only be maiutsiued, but the council 
to be appointed will find fresh occasions of useful- 
ness and the Association will cement more closely 
various interests which bind this country to 
India”** 



Lai Mohan Ghose 


The Association had a quarterly journal of its own. 
Subjects affecting India were discussed in the articles 
of this periodical. Proceedings of the Associ.ation’8 
meetings wore also printed in It. 

Amrila Bazar Patrika of September 3, 1868, then 
exclusively a Bengalee weekly, gave an account of the 
Association, from which we can make an estimate of 
its activities in its earlier days. Patrika wrote partly 
to the following effect : 

“A set of English personages have formed the 
East India Association. The object of the Associa- 
tion is to improve the Indian conditions. There are 
many Indians among its members. But w^ arc very 
Sony to say that the majority of them are l^glish- 
men. The Association has been founded for us ; so 
at least three-fourths of its members should have 
been of our rac5e. To meet the expenses of the 
Association, eveiy member is required to pay the 
annual subscription of Rs. 10. For a life-member 
only a hundred nipees is required, but that ^.ould 
be paid at a time. The speeches delivered before 
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the AMOciation are printed in book-form every 
three-month. Members had to pay Rs. 3-8 extra 
for it annually. When we read the speeches, a thrill 
passes through our body. We think those who have 
an iota of patriotism In them, will not fail to help 
the Association improve b:r paying this paltry sum 
of Rs. 10 as yearly 8ttb8cription.**t 

The Patrika also mentioned the invaluable services 
Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerjec and Kshetra- 
mohan Datta were then rendering to this Association. 

Tfii National Indian Association 

Miss Many Carpenter, a social reformer of Great 
Britain and a friend of India, visited the country for 
four times in the sixties and seventies of the lost 
ceniuiy. She had already endeared herself to the 
educated Indians by her Tht, Last Days in England of 
the Rajah Ram Mohun Hoy. After her return from 
India in 1867 she founded the National Indian Asso- 
ciation in London in order to carry on social and 
political work on our behalf. This Association had its 
branches in different parts of India, the Secretary of 
the Calcutta branch being Mano Mohun Ghose. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji usesd to deliver speeches before the 



William Ewart Gladstone 


Association. One such was noticed in Amrita Bagar 
Patrika of March 26, 1874. Patrika wrote : 

"Dadabhai Naoroji of Bombay gave a lecture 
at the National Indian Association. He has collected 
materials from different quarters to shew how the 
Englishmen indulge in committing wrongs to our 
oountrymei). This lecture has been printed. We 
fervently hope much good will come out of this 
outspoken speech.” 
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ProfoMor Henry Fawcetti a member of Parliament, 
was a sealous supporter of Indian cause in England. 
While various Associations placed our demands and 
grievances before the British public, Professor Fawcett 
fought for us on the floor of the House of Commons. 
It was due to his cogently reasoned speeches there 
that the burden of expenses incurred during the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1863, which had been com- 
pletely thrown over our shoiuders, got to be shared by 
the British Government. Fawcett was an economist of 
the liberal school. His activities in connection with the 
financial readjustments between India and Great 
Britain require adequate treatment. 




William Wedderbum 

We find another propagator of our cause in 
England in Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, pre- 
eminently a religious preacher. During his stay there 
in 187Q, he made speeches mainlv ^on religious subjects. 
But the few that he gave on the nature of the mal- 
administration of India, witlt special reference to 
Excise and dispensation of Justice, brought home to 
the Britishers, the qiiestionablf! conduct of their com- 
patriots in India. The British papers in India, noto- 
rious for their anti-Iudian feeling, raised a hue and 
ciy against the utterances of Keshub, but the im- 
pression his speeches left on the minds of his 
audience was not easily to he effaced. 

Thr Indian Socimnr 

Ananda Mohun Bose accompanied Keshub to 
in 1870. Hs remained them to eomplote Ur 


hifdiRir studies* While still a student, Ananda Moiiiifi 
participated in political meetings and delivered 
speeches. One memorable speech of his, during this 
period, we published in Tk$ Modem Review iot March, 
1048. Ananda Mohun himself founded a Booiety of the 
above name in 1872. The following account gives an 
idea of the objecta and activities of this Society : 

"The Indians who went to England, had no 
meeting place. They were quite strangers to one 
another. With some of his mends Ananda Mohuu 
tried to supply this want by organising the Indian 
Society at his residence. The main object of this 
society was to unite the people of different pro- 
vinces at a common place in order to disseminate 
knowledge as well as to foster and develop the 
sense of nationalism amon^^t themselves. At first 
only the Bengalees joined it. but j^adunlly the 
people of other provinces also became its members."* 

Lal Mohan Ghose and William Ewabt 
Gladstone 

During the late seventies clash of interests between 
the Indians and Englishmen manifested itself ir ugly 
colours. The door of Civil Service wa.9 almost barred 
and bolted through the machinations of the Imperial 
authorities. The Indian Association of Calcutta (esta- 
blished July 26, 1876) took up this question in right 
earnest and carried on agitation over it throughout 
India. The Press Act and the Arms Act of Lord Lytton’s 
Governjimmt aimed at nipping in the bud the new politi- 
cal consciousness of thepcoide. To acquaint the British 
public with this deplorable state of affairs, the Indian 
.4.%iociation sent Lal Mohan Ghose, afterwards president 
of the Indian National Congress, to England in 1879. 
Lal Mohan delivered speeches before the members of 
the British Parliament as well as the British public and 
narrated the various retrograde measures adopted by 
the autnorities in India. Over the very first meeting 
held before the members of Parliament at Willis's 
Rooms on July 23, 1879, John Bright presided and 
made a forceful speech indicting the Indian adminis- 
tration. 

Gladstone, the great liberal statesman, and at the 
time the Leader of Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, spoke vehr^mently in Parliament as also in his 
election campaign against the Conservative misrule in 
India. The I.iberal Party won the General Election of 
1880, and the speeclics of Lal Mohan Ghose and thd 
Liberal leader in this behalf were not a little responsible 
for their success. 

Tbb* British Committke of thr Indian 
National Congress 

In 1885, various individual and organisational 
efforts of the Indian provinces were harmonised into 
a single body, namely, the Indian National Congress. 
It was now felt that the political agitation, hitherto 
carried on in England, should be entrusted to an 
accredited representative body. Dadabhai Naoroji, a 
resident in England for the quarter of a eentuiy and 
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Also AH Active supporter of the Gongress, he being 
the president of its second session/ took upon himself 
the task of propagating the Congress views and ideals 
there in 1887. But it was proving too much for a single 
person, however strong and well-intentioned he might 
be. One year after, Dadubhai and some friends and 
well-wishers of India formed themselves into a com- 
mittee with Sif’William Wedderburn as chairman and 
William Digby, the author of Pruspcrous British India, 
as Secretaty, and comment^od popularising the Congress 
cause. The Indian National Congress gave its formal 
sanction to this committee in its annual session in 
1889 by the following rcsoIuLion : 

‘Tliat tliis CongrcA-! <1 ol‘S hereby coiifir.n tl)e 
np]>ointinont of Sir William Wedderburn, Bart , and 
Messrs. W. S. Caine, M.P., W. S. Briglit Maclaren, 
M.P., J. E. M.P., Dudabhai Naoniji and 

(ieorge Yule, as u pommiltee (with power to add 
to th('ir number) to guide and direct the operations 
and control the exp'.ndilure of the National Con- 
gress Agency in England, and dues furlhcr tender 
its sincorp tljanks to these g(;iitl(3moii, and ’to Mr. 
W. Digby, C.I.l^., the Secri'tary, for the service 
which Ihfv are rendering to India.”** 

K 

In this way Uie Brilish corivaiittee of the Congress 
i^ame inlo being. From tlii.s time on, the committee 
represented the Congre.ss and conducted political 
propaganda on iUs bcdialf. To hidp the British com- 
niitUiC in its work tlie Congress sent Indian loaders on 
depul ation now and then lo England. It alw assigned 
large sums of money every year for the. expenses of 
the British Coniinittee, The C.^oinmittee started India, 
a monthly organ, und(ir tlu' editorship of its Secretary 
William Digby. This journal was transformed into a 
full-fledged weekly in 1898. In ils early years, the 
members of the British C.)iiiinil.Uie, reinforced by the 
Congress depiitation.s from India, went considerably 
nlu'ad with their i)ropagaiKia and publicity work, so 
much so that Dadabhai Naonui fought succe.ssfuliy in 
the Ceneral Ejection of Great Britain in 1892. The 
electors of Central Finsbury sent him as their repre- 
sentative to tlie House of Commons. 

The British Cornmitlee used to publish pamphlets 
and booklets on Indian subjects. Sir William Wedder- 
burn, as (Chairman of the (Committee, contributed 
papers on burning Indian to]iic.s to various British 
journals. He also wrote for the Committee’s journal 
HfuUa, which played a considerable part in moulding 
the public opinion of Great Britain. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt’s contributions lo this journal deserve special 
mention. After retinMuent he went to England 
and resided there for about seven years. He 
naturally allied himself with the British C'Omraittee 
and its organ India. He not only spoke from 
the platform but also wieddod a powerful pen. 
His deep studies and researches in India’s economic 
system and his personal e«perif?nce and knowledge of 
the ruinous pMicies pursued by the Government made 
his contributions most authentic as well as authoritative, 

FrimtosTi By Aaait Bonst, pp. 


When the thinking section of the British public read 
them in India, they could not but appreciate the just* 
ness of the Indian tause. The Indian ParliamentaiT 
Committee and the Indian Famine Union, botk of 
which owed their origin to Sir William Wedderburn, 
acted as auxiliaries to the British Committee and did 
much for educating the British public opinion on 
Indian affair^ The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 
were no less due to the persistent and continuoue 
propaganda carried on in England during the preceding 
years, through the'-e agencies. 



RonuNsh Chunder Dutt 
Tiij3 Nkw Spirit 

But some changes had occurred in thc3 outlook of 
tho new generation of Indians. P^ven in the last decade 
of the nineteenth centuiy^ the utility of the methods 
followed by tho leudeih of the Indian National Con- 
gre.ss was questioned. The message of self-help and 
yelf-reliBn'‘c that had lK»en inculcalod in Bengal even 
before thi* advent of the Congre.‘?s, and which was so 
beautifully exj/lainod in our literature d.iring the lost 
quarter of tho century, took a firm root iu their minds, 
and their ideas ami aspirations were sliaped accord- 
ingly. And in this tho ex.amides of countries like 
Ireland struggling for poliiicid independence pla^'od no 
Sinn 11 part. Exponents of tho Now Spirit laid special 
stress on tin; introduction of physical culture, 
revival of indigenous industries, universal use of 
country-made gond.s, organisation of self-contained 
niral units and inculcation of the idcaa of freedom 
through inspiring articles and treatises.' 

Among the exponents of the New Spirit the names 
of Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore^ Sarala 
Devi (later Sarala Devi Chaudhurani), Bepin Chandra 
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Pal, Sister Nlvedita of Rsmakrishna^Yivekananda s&d heartily wished to keep intact the todp^tliili c<dM 


Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, as also of Balwant Oansa- 
dbar Tilak and Lala Lajpat Bei may be rightly 
mentioned. The Swaderiu Movement, though started 
as a protest against the Partition of Bengal in 1905, wafl 
really the outward manifestation of the New Spirit, 
which now for the first time found opportunity to spread 
far and wide in the country The cult of ^dian free* 
dom, independent of British connection, was being 
preached on the platform and in the press by tliis new 
school. Our elders, nurtured in the belief of Indo-British 
co-operation for the country's political progress, could 
not keep pace with this new party. In no time there 
arose a schism in the ranks of the Congress; the elderly 
statesmen came to be known as ''Moderates” and the 
new parly as “Exlnmiists.” The schism was completed 
in the Surat session of the Congress in 1907. Both the 
j^arlies then parted ways. And on the parting of their 
ways, a third one, chIIihI the licvoliitionary Party, 
began «more frequently than before, to indulgo in 
activities not generally upprovwl by either. One of their 
main activities was to resort to political assassination 
with bombs manufactured by Uieiuselves. They carried 
forward their work even in England where Uiey 
succeeded in putting an end to an official, noml&d Sir 
(jurzon Wylie. There Shyamji Krishnavanni had 
founded the Indian Home Rule Society as well as 
Tka Indian Sociologist to carry on the work of the 
Revolutionary Parly. The Moderates were, however, 
still in the majority in the Congress and hold its reins 
till the Lucknow scission in 1916 when the two sections 
rejoined, only to be separated two years after. 

Th<^H(' donioslic troubles of the Congr<'SS did not 
fail to have their repercussions on the British Ct)m- 
niittee, TIujse at tlie helm of affairs were mostly 
Englishmen. 'J'hey belonged to the old school and 
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nection. It was butr natural on their part to support 
the 'moderate* school of the Congress. The bdisA 
moderates finally seceded from the Congress in 1918 
and formed a eeparate organisation, called the National. 
Liberal Federation of India Previous to the passap 
of the Montagu-Ghemafoxd Befonns Act in 1919, tins 
body sent a ^putation to England, m distinct from 
that of the Indian National Congress. Sympathy of the 
leading members of the British Committee was no 
doubt with the Liberal Party. They, therefore, could 
not wholeheartedly support the cause the Congress, 
Hs it W'as then constituted, represented. 

Majority of Congress members now being of tho 
forwnwl school, the Congress had undergone consider* 
able change in its outlook by this time ; but the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi on the political arena of 
India transformed it altogether. The objective of the 
Congress was changed to “the attainment of Swaraj 
through legitimate and peaceful means" in its Nagpur 
se.ssion in 1920. It is significant that the word “constitu- 
tional” on which the Moderates laid so much emphasis, 
was altogether loft out. Hie moans to attain this 
obj(H!tivc wtiFt the Non-violent Non-co-operation 
formulated by Gandhiji. It was then considered 
nf'reas{ir>' to dc^votc exclusive attention of the Congrcaa 
to tho political /struggles newly launched in India. The 
British Oomniill('e, ns has been said beforo, also could 
nni lune itself to the new mode of work, pursued by 
tho Congress. Tho Congress stoppj?d supplies 1o the 
<\)ijmui.tec ; and it was <liscontiniicd in 1921 along 
with the Jurlia weekly. 

Today India is relieved of the British domination. 
In the history of our freedom struggle, the sorvices 
reuderc'd by the varicjus associations, societies and the 
people ill Er.glaml will find a prominent place. 


THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF LONDON 

Ry E. PRENTICE MAWSON, 

Former Prcfndent of the Foyal llortioallural Sodely 


London seen from an aeroplane is lavisldy sjuankled 
with gardens, lawns and green spaces, Sriarcely one- 
fifth of the city is covered by brick and mortar ; a 
thousand squares, parks, and gardens covering 260 
square kilometres, and planted with all manner of 
trees, slirubs, and gay flowers, pro^'ide great patches of 
open country in the very heart of the world's largest 
city. 

Planned in a quieter age, ami for a less precarious 
tomorrow, they form a haven in which the miracle 
of the seasons still unfolds ils^df in all the unruffled 
beauty that no human tempests can up,^et. Nor can 
the horror of modern war destroy their glory. For 
nature soon hides the scars, to send the visitor on his 
way rejoicing and refreshed. 

Xheie early designers indeed possessed a sense of 


country lM\’iut.v, It W'as tJioir nini to bring the influence 
of tho country right into the city. In the ’very centre 
of the metropolis they have somehow' caught and held 
the? illusive charm of the open country. 

British people who have livtsl for years in other 
lands have constantly sent their thoughts back to the 
gloo' of our London parks and gardens, lawns like 
sheets of vivid green velvet, broken with groups of 
trees piling up their banks of graceful foliage. The 
whole range of parks and open spaces from tho reserves 
like Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, the Green Park, 
and Regent’s Park in the centre, to the outlying 
parks of Richmond, Bushey and Hampton Court, ai« 
stamped with a character and an individuality of their 
own. 

The oak trees are the essential of Regent’s Park ; 
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Crttnwick is tbs horns of tbs Spanish chestnut tree; spaces of London and hedged them behind walls and 
whsss gnarled, rugged hark and toothed leaves make railings. 

it one of our most stately London trees. The invitation Today the multiplicity of gardens seen from the 
displayed on the Underground Bailway, to wonder at air cannot be appreciated by anyone who walks the 

London street?, for every pat^h 
of green ib parted from its 
neighbour by dreary wastes of 
brick and asphalt. In the new, 
more jgfilcndid London that we 
shall build, there may be con- 
necting avenue, with trees and 
open spaces to link up those 
islands of trees and grass and 
bowers tlint are our jiresent 
gaiviens. The railings that have 
gone will not come back ; anti it 
may be that we shall keep the 
stretcluiS' of long waving grass that 
have sprung u)) where the clipped 
lawns used to be. 

Then wt' sliiill have a connected 
park system in the Loudon of the 
future that will really impose the 
coiintiy upon the town. So there 
vill he many plnces for children 
to play, for young people to 
IlviJf' Park, in the west of London, covers 1^ hcotares and gives recreate thMnselves, and for the 
an illuMon of the open country ^ ^he 

the spriiiglime glory of the horse 
chestnut jit Hampton Court, does 
not go luiaiiswoiTcl ; and few who 
answer it arc di'^appointod. 

At Kew and Greenwich, which 
lie re.spectivnly -to the west and 
east of the city, the magnolia 
blazf's in it-s greatest glory. In 
Lincoln’s Inn, the weciung elms 
drt)Op their branchejs above the 
bomb~iu*tt(Hl walks ; and ever.v- 
wliero the plam* tree, whose 
peeling bark and smooth Jeav#\s, 
washed by rain, armour it effec- 
tively against the London smoke 
and soot, proclaims its place us 
the tree of London trees. With 
these gardens that art has im- 
proved must be reckoned the 
great natural commons and heaths 
on the outskirts of the city ; the 
heaths at IIaiiii)stcad on the 
north ; Epj>ing Forest, a patch 
of primeval woodland that guards 
the approach to the city on the cast. designers of yesterday v^orc for the most part employed 

Yet for all this wealth of flowera and trees and in ministering to the comforts of a few fortumite, 
lawns, there is still a lack of unity and plan that has enlightened patrons. The designers of tomorrow will 
destroyed much of tlae effect that could so easily appreciate their duly to all Londoners, who need the 
be achieved. Already the last war has broken down refn-shmeut of body and mind which contact with 
many of those barriers, that once confined the open nui.iire evokes. 














The Serpentine Lake at Hyde Park, a popular bathing and boating 
place for Londoners 
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Bt INDIRA SAEKAB, ujl., 
Cite Unwemtaire, Pma 


Thb'Pibot Day at Bomb 

Wb peached Bome at 6 a.-m, (1st April, 1048, Tburaday). 
It was drizzling. We said Arividcrci (Au revoir in 
French), ue., goodbye to the troops who carried my 
valise up to the waiting room where we waited until 
all the others came. The '^oup had been scattered in 
the train. Everybody had entered wherever one could 
find a little space. From there Signor Biondini took 
us down to our hoU.Os wdiich were .side by side. Twenty 
were in one ami tw«?nty-fiv(? in another. We were put 
up in Pen.sione Pavia, via Gaeta 83., 


Buins of the Boman Forum 
I had writtem to Benafo Valtan (my mother’s 
sister’s son) at Padua from Naples and had asked him 
to come down to Borne to see me. But I suppose it 
WHS not convenient for him to do so only for one day. 
We hud breakfastt, which consisted of bread and butter 
and milk and then I rested on the bed for u few 
minutes. But I mu.<1> have fallen asleep because I woke 
up at 12 0 clock just, in time for lunch. I had not slept 
a moment in tin? train from Naples to Bome and so 
I enjoyed the rest. Besidc\s, it was raining and the 
weather looked dull. 

Wc could not eat in this peimonc and had to go 
down to a liistorantc Economica called O.N.AR.M.A. 
where the food was cheap and not very good. It was 
almost as bad as the food at the Maison Internationale 
of the Cite Universitaire, Paris. It was a big dining 
hall where u large number of tables for six persons 
each Were laid out. hi any Italians came to eat here. 
One could see very few women. Indeed, they seem to 
be rare in public cafes, bars and restaurants. After 
lunch, the sun came out and we decided to start our 
sight-seeing again. With the help of a plan of Bome 
we traced out a program and commenced “doing” 
Borne, 

We took a tram and went down to see the church 
Santa ]V{aria Maggiore. There is a huge maible statue 


here of a Pope kneeling in prayer in front of the altar. 
The mosaic paintings on the wall were done by the 
artist Berni. From there we took another tram down 
to the Coloseo. Wc took photos of different views. The 
Coloseo was built in the year 79. There are many 
caves in the centre of the arena where wild beasts used 
to be hunted and killed by the Boman onlookers. It 
is composed of 8 rows with arched doorways all 
around. There we happened to iheet Siwingell (Eng- 
lish), McKenna (ticottL^h) and Mourad (Syrian) of 
our group. So we di*cided to \dsit the Foro Boniano 
(Roman Forum) tiOgcthcr. Sprin- 
goll had a guide-book and we 
followed him in the ruins of the 
Forum. We saw several important 
arches beginning with the Arch of 
Constantine which is situated on 
the mad halfway between the 
Coloseo and the Forum. It was 
built in 315 in honour of the 
victories of Constantine. In tlie 
Forum wc saw the gigantic Basi- 
lica of Oonstanline, the temple 
of Romiilns and Itemua, the 
temple of Saturnus, and the 
Arches of Titiiji and Septomus 
Severus built in honour of their 
'respective victories. Beautiful bns- 
roJiefs are io be found on its 
pi I Inns. We .saw also the Basilica 
of Julia and tJio Senal^o. Tim Forum is tlie most 
celebrated place of ancient Rome w'herc nu^etings, 
festivals and cerrnionies look place. Wo saw some 
more excavations including a ladiuni, an arena and 
an amphitheatre. 

In tlui ground? of the Forum I uuinagod to lose 
the ^e^t. I walked about trying to find tluj group in 
vain. I waited for them at the gate and as it was 
getting dark I d(’ci(le<l to leave, for I w»a.s sure they 
must have gone. Mourad had not gone to see the 
Forum and hud sut down on a rock. I came to see if 
he w'!is still there and a.s he Ijad gone 1 came to the 
nondusion that the others hud perhapf' gone? away too. 
So 1 left the Forum, came to the street and began to 
walk towrards the Capitol where Julius Caesar was 
assassinated. At the foot of the huge flight of steps 
lie two lions of black granite, and upstairs on tho 
landing we have on either side the statues of Castor 
and Pollux. The square in the centre is repaarkable 
and many tourists were looking at the place. Many 
important buildings surround the square. The left 
building is the Museo Capitolino, the right building is 
the palace of the conservatori and in the centre we 
have the palace of the senators. 

From there I went to see the marble monument 
of Victor jSmmanucl II, vfhicb is very stately and 
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pompoufi in appearancf with all its largo mai^le Bornini. On tho ((ide-altar Ih^re is* a boauliful statuo 
columns and numerous flights of stops. In front of this in marble (railed La Pirta) by Mirhelangelo. It is the 
monument %’e have the Square and Palace (Foro di Virgin Mar>' holding Christ in her lap after he is taken 
Piaaza Venezia), v^ry much noted for its architectural down from tlie cross. It is ii masterpiece, 
grandeur. Walking down Via dell Impero I caught a The Church of St. Pot«*r lia-' many domes. The 

l>nnpipal dome is known aa 


Cupola which is a masterpiece of 
art. It is all inlaid with gold and 
.mosaic. The head (front) of tlie 
Church has eight *>miillpr domes 
ncound the big one. and the body 
of t!ir (■'hurch hag ten domes, five 
on eillifU' side. Under each dome 
there is .m. side altar and a email 
chapel. Thi» walls are decorated 
wiiJi mosaic paintings and the 
iniignificrnt reproduction of the 
Ascension of Christ by Hafnello is 
over one of (he a bars in the .side 
of the heiid of the (.''hiirch. 

Thc'a we went lo *00 the Vati- 
can .'»ud I bought ft ca’il and a 
Vaticcti sbinip in tho museum of 
the Vatican. We ueni through the 
Bihliot|jf-quc and tlji' Pinacoteca 
of the Vatican which lias ft 
wonilcrful (•(jllertion of paiiitinge. 
SuDie of the famous paintings we 



\iA Appia, Rome 

tram back to the Niiova Stazione 
Termini. From llu'rc Ihe penftinne 
was only u b«w minutes off. 1 came 
home ami foiiud nobody in. So 1 
lay down and slept from 6 lo S 
and then went to dinner. In tlie 
dining hall I mot Slciii and 
Salinger .an<l William Willis who 
invited inc» later on to join them 
in an i(r(?-crcam bar w'liere yvii had 
delicioius icc-cream. W'o enmo 
home lit about 11 p.m. 

St. Petkk’s, Vatican, Sixtine, 

AND l*-\NTJfI'ON 

Nc'xt day (2nd April, 1948, 

Friday) again we were ready to 
set out by 9 a.m. It was a lovely 
sunny day and wo went straight 
to St. Peter's and the Vatican. 

We took soino snaps and visited 
tho church. There were many 
foreigners and tourist-cars stand- 
ing in the courtyard. Then? is a 
huge Obelisk in -the centre which 
is said to contain relics of the real cross of C.nrist. The 
colonnades on eilher side of the? yard were eonstructed 
by l^rnini and two huge statues of St. Peter itnd St. 
Paul decorate the grand fliglit of steps leading up. The 
cupola of St. Peter's is as large as that of the Pan- 
theon. All Ae pictures on the walls are made by 



Ruin.s of ancient Ostia, the port of Rome 

saw were tliose by Ciovaniii del Biondo, Sano di Pietro, 
Maratta, Lorenzo Mohmco, J’ietro Berettini, Mcrco 
Palmezziino, Donata CrcLIi, Muziano, G.addi, Melqzza 
da Forli, T.uidi’o. Rafaello S.ftnzio, Tito, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Benevenuto Cellini, and Mancini. Special notice 
mu^'t be 'uuide of Botticelli's. Madonna del Magnififi^l, 
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rich in eoleur and form. Very realistic and bold were 
dho pieturoe of La Maddelmi and L'Infidelitn di 
Thamoa by' Franceiwo Barbieri. Nice representations of 
Madonne a Bomhirto were seen in the paintinRs of 
Murillo and Bernardino di Mariotto. 



The Coloseuin seen throuRh the Arc of Triumph 

% 

The dcaili af St. Peter by Guido Reni in La 
Cruedfissione di iS. Pietro left a deej) imprfv«fsion on my 
mind, e.spoci!illy the sad expression on the face of St.. 
Peter with his Jjcad downwards and his feet up. Superb 
were the workj? of Michelangolo in V niverml* Dchigc, 
The OHffinal Sin and the Dcpofdzione daUa Croce, 

Several rooms were set aside for paintings belong- 
ing to the Scuola (School) Napolitana, Scuola Romana, 
Scuola Spagiiola, Scuola Fioreritina, and other 
''schools.” 

Some of the pictures belonging to the Scuola 
Napolittma portrayed still life, especially huge trays of 
fruits and \ases with flowers. The Scuola Fiorentina 
deals with the life of Christ and is noted for the gold 
background in all its pictures. Tlu^ glue robe of Christ 
and the pink of Mai*y offers a peculiar contrast to the 
yellow background. Portraits .iie iiuTDcrous in the 
Scuola Spagnola (Spanish School). 

From the Pinacotoca we went to cat and straight 
away came back to S. Pietro for a second time and 
went to scjc the treasures of the church and the Pope, 
Amongst other things there were crosses^ oholices, trays, 
keys, Bible-stands, crowns, rings, caskets and incenses 
all made of pure gold aod richly inlaid with costly 


jewels. The garments and altar cloths of Hm dkwtdk 
too were, artistically embroideied with gold threads. 

Afterwards we went to see Capella •Sistina where 
many crosses and treasures were, to be seen. The 
Chapel itself is beautiful, the altar is made of finest 
Carrarra marble, and the ceilings and walls are covered 
with richly coloured frescoes. The paintings are vivid 
and look more like sculptures than mere paintings on 
a flat surface. The effect of the painting is so bold 
tlifil the figures seem to stand out of the wall like real 
life. The body of St. Peter is buried in tlie church of 
St. Peter. 

Then we walked down to the PalazEo di Giuslizia 
(Palace of Justice) which is a large imposans monu- 
ment, then saw an fuicirnt ca.5tl(i called Cast el S. Angelo, 
walk('d by Casa del Mutilate and topk a tram to see 
the church, S. Pietro in ViucoJi (St. Peter in Chains). 

Tlip famous statue of Mffses by Micheluugolo is to 
be found in this church. Moses is seated on a .stofil 
with flowing b('md and a mantle thrown over his 
knees. He is looking towaids the left. Every part of. 
the sculpture is so fine that it look.s like a real man 
sealed in front of you. The slatue is twice the size of 
a human being and ib made of the hardest marble. It 
is so wuJI-finislied that it shines with perfection. One 
would think Michelangelo has been modelling with 
soft clay and not h»‘\ving every fold and (airve out of 
a blocik of marble. It is a inasttM-piece and wo sat down 
on a chair and gazed at it in wonder for U'n niiiiutr’S. 
Michelangelo i.s leally one of tlie greato'^1 men ever 
born. Italy is ricli in .sculptures, paintings and mosaic 
patterns. The big statue of Moses is .‘iiiirounded by 
twm figures on l itlior side and several others above him. 
On the top an' ag.aiii throe otlun* figurc^s, and righk-on 
th(*. .summit is St. Joseph carrying Christ, on his anus. 

As it was tea time wc decided to go to Piazza del 
Popolo and have a cup of hot drink and some cakes. 
TV(? refreshed ourselves, saw several churches on the 
way, especially S. Maria Popolo. S. Eu-stachio and S. 
Francis of Assissi. Crossing the Popolo Square wc 
w’alked through the shady gardens of Villa Umb.'rto 
w'hcrc the parks and proraciiadcjs are very beautiful. 

S<!(3ing the gardens of Villa Umberto wc3 went to 
the Pantheon built by Marems Agrippa in the 3rd 
century B. C. At first it was a i)re-Cliristian temple, 
the ceiling of which was ojieii. A huge pink marble 
table of sacrifice used to stand in the centre of the 
hall. Sacrifices were made on thi.^ table and the oiien 
ceiling permitted the smoke? to go out freely. The 
pillars of the Pantheon are old but massive ami strong 
and were built at the time of Emperor Augustus. 

There arc numerous sculptures in the Pantheon 
which was later converted and transformed into a 
Christian Church. A beautiful Istatue of an angel in 
marble, St. Anastasia, St. Eurasmus and the columns 
in the Pantheon were done by Bernini. Jhe figure of 
St. Anna was modelled by Lorenzo Ottoni, Michelan-* 
gelo is the maker of the dome as well as of an angel- 
form. Cellini has also dome some sculptures, and 
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is tiia man wbp mads the Pantibeoa into a 
Catholic church. The pre-Christian table of sacrifice 
was removed from the centre of the room and 
a Catholic altar erScted on the side. Victor Bmmanuel 
the Second Is buried here in the Pantheon. When we 
consider the fact that this old building was built 3S00 
yearn ago we cannot help, being ^ 
amased at the high standard of 
architectural beauty and merit of 
ancient times. Recent monuments 
have fallen to pieces but this huge 
Pantheon still stands strong. As it 
was getting late we weul to the 
risLoranle for dinner. 

A Visit with Pbof. Gini 
Coming back to the Pension 1 
phoned up Prof. Giuseppe Tiicci, 
the Tibetan scholar, and wanted 
to give himi my fath(T Prof. 

Sarkar's greetings. The pension 
m.^inager spoke in Italian on my 
behalf. Tucci's son Ananda, was 
on Ujo phono. Ho informed us 
that his fiithor was in India al- the 
time, going to Tibtd, but re- 
quested mo to drop in at his place 
tlip next dny at 4. I promised to 
do if I liad lime but acs we wore 
h’avirig 1 had to droi) idea. 

Thou in the evening I called on Prof. Coriudo Oini, 
the stati.<ticiaii and population scientist, with Mr 
lihaskar Gokhalc (chomist) and brought him greetings 
from Piof. Sarkar. Ho is keeping well, looks strong 
and he althy. His house is nice, and he took us into his 
study which was co\ered with stacks of books, papers 
and iilcs. 

We also went io see Fainilie Primer (Prof. Sarkar’s 
friends of Levico) but they had left their old residence 
(in Via Salaria) and no one could inform us about 
thcif whereabouts.' So I phoned them up after finding 
their name in the telephone book under a new addre.ss. 
1 spoke to Mine. Primer in German. She was sur])rised 
to hear from me and remembered the little Bibili 
Sarkar very well, whom she had seen with my father ia 
1929. Her sons (Guiseppe and Guido) have marric'd and 
her daughter (Maria) works as she did not got married 
and lives with them. She also asked me to visit them. 
Bui 1 had no time. 

We went home, walking through several lovely 
residential areas of Rome. We were struck by the fact 
that at night there were no Italian women in the 
streets. Only men were walking about. It seemed almost 
like in India, cafes were full of men and so were the 
trams. But there was a complete absence of women 
in public thoroughfares. 

Thb Catacombs, St. Giovakni and 
Santa Sgala 

Next morning (Saturday, 8rd April, 1948) by 9 a.ni. 


we left the Pension to see the Catacombs of 8. Caliota 
(Callixtus). Thero w*e met by chance two American 
^rls, Jane Hetherington and Betty Jack freun our 
group and three American priests. We went down with 
an Italian guide into the Catacombs, which had been 
discovered by John Baptist di Rossi. The perseouttd 





Italian peasants 

CUirisLians used to hide themselves in these caves, offer 
ma-ss and pray, during the reign of the pre-Christian 
emperors. Many Chrislian.s died as martyrs and their 
bodies were buriiid hero. Fifteen Popes loo have their 
grates in the Catacombs. 

Wo saw the grave of Sf. Cecelia who was beheaded 
because she refused to give up her religion. It is said 
that the Little Flower of .le.-»us (Si. Theresa) came all 
the way from Franco to pray at the grave of St. 
Cecelia and ask her to help her in her good deeds and 
lead a pure and .saintly life. On the wall there wiTe 
many inscriptions in Grei'k. Besides, at certain places 
there were paintings ui fish, doves, palms, swaittika 
.and Greek crosses on the wall. Many chambers were 
used a.s churches and old altars and crosses c.in stiU 
be found. Some crosses are portrayed with aiichor«s at 
the end which means that the Christian faith is 
anchored in Chri."!.. Wo were all given a caudle 
each and walked through tlic passes and corridors. 

Coming out of the Catacombs we met throe ladies 
who approached us and asked us if we wore from India. 
One lady had lived three years in Calcutta in 1920-22 
when her husband w,is doing there some business, fihe 
recalled Firpo and Ballyguiige and wished us a happy 
sojourn in Italy. 

We went to Mercato Centrale where we bought 
some bread and apples for lunch. Then we decided to 
go to S. Paola outside the wall (St. Paul’s). Wc reached 
there at about 12 noon. We sat underneath the trees 
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and ate out luilch because we were very hungry. At 
St. Paul’s we met Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Haao 
(Americans) of our* group. After lunch we went inside 
the chuieh and had a guide to show us round. The 
church is a fine specimen of Roman architecture with 
colossal pOlars of marble. The hall itself is very large 
and represents something stately and majestic. The 
bo^y of St. Paul is buried underneath the altar. There 
are several side altars and chapels too. The side altar 
of St.'^Stephano is very remarkable and striking 
because it is made of pure green marble slabs. The 
gold cross on top on the green altar offers a grand 
spectacle. The paintings on the wall are also beautiful 
and special note sliould be made of the funeral 
procession of Mary. The cofiiu of Maiy is covered 
with a white shroud. Anywhere you walk you can 
notice the coffin pointing at you at right angles. Thi? 
is striking and strange. Behind the church is a cloister 
built in the Byzantine style. There is an open space, a 
courtyard with palm trees in the centre of the 
cloister. 


Having seen St. Paul we went down by tram to 
S. Giovanni in Laterauo. The church was still closed 
as it was not quite 3 o'clock. By the fountains near 
the church 1 met a gioup of Italian sludonts who 
asked us if wc wanted any guides. We begun to talk 
to them and in course of conversation they .suggested 
that we sliould go to see the “singing door" in the 
Baptistry of S. Giovanni which had inspired Dante so 
much tlmt he had mcnlioncii it in his Divine Comedy^ 
Wo went to see it with the boys. It was a huge door 
made of gold, silver and bronzi; very di^cult to close 
because of its heaviness. When one closed it tight the 
door emitted all kinds of harmonious tunes which 
resembled the notes of a flute, a violfii and an organ. 
We were enchanted by the nmsie of this door which 
appropriately bears the adjective ^^anging.** 

JVom there we went to see the main "church of 


8. Oiovumi which is another of the 800 dhurches In 
Rome. In the main ball on pillars are standing the 
twelve apostles in marble life-eiae statues. The side 
altars too are charming and the paintings magnificent. 
Each church in Rome is a kind of museum and art 
gallery. 

Then w^ proceeded to see the Banta Scala, which 
I climbed up on my knees along .with other visitors. 
Christ is supposed to have trod on these steps and his 
blood fell on a particular spot which is now covered 
with a thick glass which everyone kisses after reacliing 
the top. The real ancient steps on which Christ climbed 
are said to bo encased below these present wooden 
steps. 

After that W(> returned home, went to Piuzaa 
Culonna, changed 500 francs and got 800 liras for it. 
With that money wc went to a Palissaria and ate 
some cakes, then we bought 16 white bread senimals 
and 300 grams of nnhimin and ham and one kilo 
(2 lbs.) of apples and oranges and p:icked them all in 
a parcel as our provision for 36 hours in the train for 
all our means. At 6-30 p.m , the 
group walked down to the station 
and caught the 7 p.mi. train for 
which there Wfxs a tremendous 
rush. Luckily our compartments 
had been rciservecl for us ahead. 

Ib »Mis-( lEN’o.^-TuRrN“pAnr» 

(36 hours) 

We left Rome at 7 p.m. and 
entered the compartments which 
had been reserved for us by 
Mourad. In our compartment 
w’ere Betty .Tack, Betty Reebc, 
Ann Stopp, Louann Storms, Jane 
Hetheriugtoii, Gowhale, myself, 
and a French sculptor. The Ameri- 
cans began to play bridge and we 
looked out from the corridor 
window and watched the country 
side. At 10 p.Di. wo ate some 
bread and ham sandwiches and an apple each, 
talked a little with the American girls. At 12 p.m. we 
turned out the lights and trier! to sleep. The train was 
an international wagon-lit and the third class was as 
('omfortiible, well-heated and clean a.s our Indian first 
class. But none of us slept well. Ev(?ry time the train 
made a halt we tos.sed about and tried to find a suit- 
able position attempting to sleep afresh. 

The train continued to pass through Italy (4th 
April, 1948, Sunday). We had breakfast and lunch and 
tea in the train which consisted of bread and ham 
sandwiches, apple and water, and at times we chatted, 
looked at the landscapes, read, walked in the corridors 
and played cards. Our train made two halts at Genoa 
and Turin ; at each place we got down and had a look 
at the city walking down the avenues round about the 
station. At Genoa, the big ocean linen in the harbour 
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jnade me feel faomeaiok for e while. Torm is a very 
beautiful ottXi quite modem and up-to-date. Some of 
its hisdi majestic buildings reminded me of Paris: At 
Turin we met some^Italians who asked us if we were 
from Ceylon. One of the men had been in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Bhopal as prisoner of war and could 
speak a few words of Hindi. He showed us some 
pictures of his taken in the streets of Bombay near 
Malabar Hill. He expressed his love for Indian people 
and said that he used to frequent the home of an 
Indian family by the name of Patel. I bought one or 
two post cards ^om a shop and the Italian came with 
118 buck to the station and invited us to visit him if 
we should again come to Turin. At about 5 p.m. the 
train was set in motion and once more wc were back 
in our seats. 

The Po Valley scenery was ver>' picturesque and 
so were the snow-capped mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. The hills reminded me of the Swiss Italian 
Alps and there was not much difference in landiiMsapes 
between the Italian and French border-sones. We had 
dinner at about 10 p.m. and by this time wc were so 
tired that we all slept very well in spite of want of 
space. Each one- of us stretched out our legs putting 
tliem up on the other side of each bench. 

At 6 a.m. (on April 6, 1948, Monday) we arrived 
at (tare de Lyons, Paris. Wc said goodbye to every 
one in the group and got into the Metro for the Citi 
l^ni vend tairo. On coming out of the Metro, I met a 

:0 


Hungarian student who carried my valise back to the 
College Pranco-Britannique, and gave me his umbrella 
because it was raining. As luck would have it, the 
weather in Paris was not very good, "It was raining and 
damp the whole of that day. 

On our return journey wc cann?. across an Italian 
who had an accordian and he came into our compart- 
ment and played for us Italian and American tunes 
in an excellent manner. His friend sang to the accom- 
paniment of his playing. Outside on the corrid()rs we 
met some Italian young men, who were going to 
.Alessandria to watch a game of football. 

The Italians, especially in the Naples region are 
darker than the French and shorter too in height. But 
some ver>' blond Italians are to be found in the north. 
Rome and Florence are clean cities and so is Naples 
in certain spots. But other parts of Naples and Rome 
are dirty. Beggars wore sitting in the streets and 
children dressed in rags were seen in Naples. 

However, I was born in Italy and cannot help 
saying I liked Italy very much. But no city can beat 
or be compared to Paris. 1 am already quite "Frenchi- 
fied/' To me now-a-days Paris is nonpareil But. Paris 
owes much of its construction and architecture to 
Rome, e.sspecially as Napoleon such a deep admirer 
of Italian art. The quays of the Tiber reminded me of 
the banks of the Seine. The Italian Pantheon had 
inspired the making of the Freneh Pantheon. 


BANKS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Some Facta and Figures 

Bt shib sanker dutt. 

Southern Bank Ltd., Bongong 


The 'Reserve Bank of India continued to be the 
State Bank of both the Union of India and Pakistan 
after the partition of the country up to the 30th of 
June, 1948. The State Bank of Pakistan began to 
function from the Ist of July 1948. The Report of the 
Reserve Bank of India up to the end of June, 1948, 
has been published in the Gazette oj India, dated the 
7th of August 1948. Soon it will be published in a 
book form. We gather and select some facts and figures 
about banks from the said Report and present them 
below. 

No. of Banks in— 

India Pakistan 

1. Scheduled Banka 99 1 

Financial positiun in June, 1948 
Demand Liabilities Rs. 094 crores Rs. 80 ororee 


No. of Banks in— 



India 

Pakistan 

Time Liabilities 

Rs. 311 crores Rs. 19 crores 

Cash in hand 

Hs. 44 

Rs. 4 

Balance with Reserve 



Bank 

Rs. 103 „ 

Nil 

Advance 

Rs. 435 „ 

Rs. 33 

Bills discounted 

Rs. 16 „ 

Ra. 0.6 „ 

Non-Schedukd Banka 

606 

177 


Their total demand and 
time liabilities Rs. 43.72 Rs. 1.78 

Five banks have been added to the Schedule 
during the year under review in the Union of India. 
The only scheduled bank in Pakistan has been added 
to the schedule without any inspection. 



DEAF-BIUTES IN THE SERVICE OF THE GOUNIHY 

Bt NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJUMDAR 


In this material world the utility of mechanical handi- 
crafts is vast. The truth of the above remark is readily 
understood from the fact of our usiuf; innumerable 
such articles for our comfort#? in our life. We cannot 
but thank the workers, whose labour and skill are 
behind it. 



Learning tho art of a blacksmith 


Among them tlit?re is a group of workers physi- 
cally handicapped whose talent and skill really surprise's 
us and in no time removes the wrong ideas we bear 
about them. They arc the most neglected group of 



Practising the art of wood-carving 

our society, the deaf and dumb. So long we have 
looked down upon them for their incapacity to hear 
or speak ; moreover we have counted them as burdens 
on our society. With the progress of science their 
ognidiUini has changed considerably. We should no 


longer entertain any mistaken idea about them. 
Through training they can prove themselves expert 
hands in mechanical handicrafts. Now-a-days the deaf- 
mute workers who are self-dependent are really 
praiseworthy not only for their working ability but 
also for the valuable ser\dce rendered to the country. 



Practising the art of book-binding 


With agreeable .surpiw one* finds that these dcaf-mutee 
may hold important positions in our society and thus 
undertake various responsibilities. Through training 



Teaching boys the. art of clay-modelling 

tins physically handicapped section may be transformed 
into an invaluable treasure of our society. 

During the last great war the contributions of the 
deaf-mutes and their exerting themselves for the sake 
of their country are also noteworthy. They hSped the 
country in many ways to supply war-materials. lAka 
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others they also engaged themselves in the service of 
the country. These deaf-^nntes were employed io 
different factories and laboured hard and silently. Be- 
sides this, the products of the cottage industry in which 
they were engaged served various needs of the war. 


employers employ them out of pity. But why should 
they ask for pity ? They will prove useful everywhere 
by (lint of, their full working capacity. 

Congenital deafness causes oua to be dumb. The 
auditory nerve being defective, visual and perceptual 



organs of a deaf person becomes 
excei.>tiona]ly sharp. By improving 
these two senses they may be 
taught to speak from their very 
childhood. They 'can show their 
excellence in mechanical work 
because their power of imitation 
is far greater than that of the 
general run of people. Hence, 
sometimes thf^ deaf-mutes are 
found to surpass common people 
in the matter of skilful work. It 
is from u wrong and mistaken idea 
about them that the Govern- 
ment too have prevented them 
by lnw to join public service. 

Today we have won political 
indc'pendence. In order to bring 
about economic and above all 
social independence we cannot 
forget our deaf-mute friends. In 


Learning the use of a power^iriven lathe and drill in the order to make society pro- 

(Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School gressive we should give light 

Many think that they are not fit to work in big and . hope to it^e physically handicapped section 
factories as they might not turn efficient workmen on neglecti'd so long. W(' ought t,(» give .speech to the 
account of their being hard of hearing and their Jack of speechless scj that they may feed that they sre brought 
quick comprehension. But it in a baseless remark. There into this world nut to lead a rn gheted detested life 


is nothing to be afraid of in employing trained deaf- but there is a vast fi<*l(l for them to work. 



licaming the art of book-binding 

mutes even in heavy industrial workshops. In Western 
countries a great number of deaf-mutes are being 
employed in various responsible posts. In the well- 
known “Ford” motor company of America many deaf- 
mutes are working like egdinary workers. Henry Ford 
himself admitted that the deaf workers were cent 
per cent safe<^nd reliable and did not require any 
q^ecial protection against risk insurance. Many 


Working in a printing press 

It is a matter of great regret that our national 
Government seems to h(! so far totally indifferent in 
these matters. Through the efforU of a few selfless, 
self -sacrificing individuals certain organisations have 
grown up and been dedicated to the service of the in- 
nunu^rable deaf-^mutes of India. Compared to the huge 
number of the deaf-mutes in India, the number of 
such institutions is quite insufficient. 
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On an obwrvaUon of the lives of the Maned dakfii' doU-mkinc, bo(dc4>iBdi9K will fill him with wonder, 
eveiyone ean realise ^e usefulnees of eetsbliidiing Now^^laye we fi^ many artiolee made ♦■>>*»« for 
deaf and dumb schools. In Western countries some of sale in many shops. Besides tiiessj there am many 



Practising tlie art of carpentry 


Learning the art of tailoring 


subiccis. Any person visiUng a deaf-mute institution encouragement will not do. Beal and patient efforts 
will notice with pleasure and astonishment at the way arc required. The natiomd Government has also much 
they work there, and their ieather-work, carpentry, to do in this matter. 




KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

Hie Yonthfid Revolutionary 

By EAMA DATTA 

Today, sfanding on tho threshold of a new era, let us jjesjs in the life of an individual or a na*lion. He was 


pause and pay our respectful homage to those stal- 
warts of the nin(?teenth century Who lighted the torch 
of Social Revolution in India. 

. Youth has ever proved -to he the dynamic centre 
of every national struggle. Ex'on now Young India is 
trying in a conscious mauiior to fight against narrow 
o*thodoxy and dogmatism, recreate the .social environ- 
ments and add something new to his inheritance. This 
awakening in the youth of our country today is due 
to the pioneers, of social rcfortii of the last century led 
by Raja Rfimmohun Roy, who, with his brilliant 
intellect and broad outlook, showed the path of light 
;n a wilderness of social evils. It was, however, Keshub 
(.thunder Sen who wrought the tremendous change in 
social ideas and hleals Ilia I we witness in India today, 
he being, in the truest sense of the term, a revolu- 
tionary. 

Keshuh’s greatness can only be realized bv con- 
trasting the present state of the society with that in 
which he was born. Towards the middle of the last 
centuiy Hindu soedety in Bengal was a. chaos. The 
whole social sy.stem lost its energy and life. Graduates 
coming out of the Hindu College lost all faith in 
Hindu religion and custom. The State officials, the 
missionaries and the English educationists influenced 
greatly the young generation, which lost its national 
character and drifted aimle>sly towards sham Western 
thought and life. “Education, except in rare instances, 
neither stimulated the intellect to originality, nor 
inllueiujed tlie heart to profound imipulso.” No doubt, 
David Hare and the missionaries, with Dr. Alexander 
Duff at their head, were energetic and philanthropic 
men, but they were uneympathetic and intolerant 
towards Hindu religion and custom. The missionaries 
and the officials generally denounced <; very thing Hindu 
in violent language, “The young men of the colleges 
and schools joined in the crusade. The result was the 
abolition of social discipline and introduction of the 
European luxuries and drink. Impurity of character 
among the educated bi^came proverbial.” 

The Brahmo Samaj, however, set up new ideals 
of faith and conduct. It was anxious to induce the 
young generation to join its ranks, but both Christian 
misai6naries and bigoted Pundits tried to overthrow 
the movement initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy. 

“Amidst such an environment, Keshub sprang 
into public life like a young lion, full of fierce 
enthusiasm. Keshub's strivings were infinite. Every 
social, moral, religious want in himself and others, 
appealed to him. He set fire to whatever he touched. 
His reforms knew no end”— P. C, Mozootmiar, 

It was Keshub who sounded the clarion call to 
the youth of tBi country to tell them that the realisa- 
tion. of the highest .truth m the true measure of great-’ 


not a politician in the orrlinaiy acceptance of the term, 
but he was a pairiot of the first order. From the 
beginning of his youthful career, it was a comiprehen- 
sive pn)grammc uf nation-building that he placed 
b.'fnri.* the country. 

Irnlced, it. w^as a ‘Strange passion for serving the 
nation that seizi d Keshub even in his teens. As early 
HA 185^4, when he was only sixteen, he founded the 
British India Saciety. with the object of “the culture 
of literature and .science,” religioas subjects also being 
sometimes discussed there*. The following year, when 
seventeen, he established the Colootolah Evening 
Schoc)l, wliore young men of the neighbourhood were 
gathered and instructed in the general branches of 
knowledge. There was* special study of Shakespeare 
with the staging of Hamlet. The school continued for 
about four years. In 1857, he established the “Goodwill 
PVal^rnity,” coinposeil of young men of about his own 
age, to whom he preached the. two doctrines of “God 
our Father. Every man our brother.” 

It was ever a characteristic of Keshub that all his 
reforms, whether social, moial, (nlucational or religious, 
went almost side by side. Thus, in 1859, we find him 
starting the C/alcutta Brahmo School (School of 
Theology), where dootrine^» and con<*eptions of Brahmo 
Theism were di.'^.us$e(J and systematized. The follow- 
ing year, 18fK), a .singular little society was started 
under the name of iyougai Sabka for religious conver- 
sation. The be&t mvtn of the Brahmo School and the 
Goodwill Fraternity were its members. Under Keshub’s 
guidance they made remarkable progress in spirit^isd 
life. Tliase young men formed the nucleus of an 
organisation out of which the best materials of 
Keshub’s subsequent movenn'nt w(*rc supplied. The 
young reformer gradually realized that, to influence 
his countrymen in educational, religious and other 
matters, he must possr.‘^«’ a newspaper in English and 
with this object he started The Indian Mirror in 
August, 1861, in conjunction with some friends, as a 
fortnightly journal. The same vear. when a terrible 
famine devastated Upper India, the voung men, 
under Keshnb’s' dircctioD>', rendertid invaluable help 
to the distressed. About this time his zeal for the 
education of the youth led Keshub to Ijegin an agita- 
tion for educational reform, his main object being the 
est.ab]ishment of colleges and schools more efficient 
than what the Govommonl provided. Against in- 
numerable odds he was able to establish the Cilalcutta 
College in 1862, that being one of the earliest institu- 
tions started by our countrymen. In the meantime, he 
had formed a strong opinion against caste system and 
he made it one of the main objects of the new move- 
ment to break it. In consonance with this, the same 
year (1862) he solemnised the first intercaste marriage. 
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ThiH was one of the boldest steps that he ever took. 
Again, in 1863, the Brahmo Bandhu Sabha was esta- 
blished by him with three main departments, one oi 
l-heNe being **oducation of women at home.” This last 
dr‘serves special mention, for Keahub was specially 
keen on giving women n social status. It was he who 
took the initiative in unlocking the door of the zenana. 
He devised various means for the education, improve- 
ment and welfare of women. But this he wanted to do 
on uatioual lines, for he did not like to educate women 
according to Western ideals. All through his life he 
remained true to the ideal of the i^diication of women 
in which their spiritual advancement was to be the 
basis of their social and cultiinil uplift. 

The stoT>^ of Keshub’s youthful activities may 
appropriately bci closed with a refj:rence to the inter- 
caste widow remarriage soh.^mnised by him in 1861. 
That he looked upon caste system as a cursed barrier 
to national advancement is evident from his seal fur 
breaking it and also from his withdrawal from Ihe 
jiarent body, which he was obliged to do because' of 
the importance given to Brahmins in conducting 
divine service there. It is well-known that his difference 
on this question on caste system with his beloved Guru, 
Maharshi Di'bendra Nath Tagore, compelled him to 
give a fresh turn to the movement where equality for 
all would ho guarantec'd. And all this happened when 
Keshub was only twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

It simidy amasee one when one thinks of Keshub's 
activities a? a young man. From the tender age of 
sixteen, again.st inconceivable odds, he marched on- 


wards, towards things which were truer, nobler 
loftier in life-4he Uiings of the gpirit. Like a true 
revolutionary, he tried ta revolutionist everythini^— 
society, education, moral standards .of life, status of 
women and caste system. A strange fire consumed his 
being and he could not stop till he had reached his 
goal. In his remarkable spiritual autobiogra|phy, 
Jeevan Veda (the Scripture of Life), Keshub says : 

“If I ask myself; *0 my Soul, in what creed 
wast thou baptised in early life V the Soul answers, 
‘In the Baptism of Fire*.” 

It was a strange sight indeed, that a mere youth 
could give shape to his ideals in various kinds of 
reforms and activities, wliicb galvanised the whole 
land and nation. One could not close this brief account 
of Keshub, the youthful revolutionary, better than by 
quoting the words of his biographer : 

“Keshub's gejiius was complicated, profound, 
restless, God-inspired. It reflected every light, every 
want, eveiy aspiration of the age. It aimed at removing 
all darkness, doubt, sorrow. He laboured really, 
radically to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth . . . 
With him faith was the profoundest wisdom, and a 
certainty in everyday life. Witb him the presence of 
God was a ready guidance that sufficed for all the 
intricAcif^ of a unique life of strange trials. He Jived 
and died an intense, burning, restless light, which 
.•niddenly went down in its fullness and undimmed 
lustre.”* 

• Written on l*nlulf ol the Yuve SMmghN'Pranhiir Sakhn. 


NIKOLAI VASII JEVlCH GOGOL 

Bt Prof. PHANIBHUSAN MUKHEBJEE. m>. 


To one who docs not know the language, Russian 
hU'ratiire means the Russian story and novel of the 
lOlh century and after. The view is limited on good 
reason, for the novel and the short story have a .wide 
appeal and cross the frontiers bei.ween countries more 
easily than other forms of literary expression; and 
the Russian novel is admittedly a vciy powerful insti- 
tulion. As is okserved by a Russian critiu of note, 
things have taken such a shape in Russia that a story 
becomes one of two things— “either it is rubbish or 
else it is the voice of a leader ringing through the 
empire.” To this estimate of Russian novel we 
may 'justifiably add that it is a potent force in other 
countries also. < 

Nikolai Vasilievich Gogoi is next to Pushkin and 
Turgenief the most popular of Russian writers. He 
has decided power of satirical humour and delineation 
of conventional Russian life. He was bom on March 
31, 1809. He came of a family of Ukrainian Cossack 
gently in Pohava where the ancient Cossack legends 


and traditions were yet fresh and strong. He was 
educated at the school at Ninjne and hod the tem- 
perament, imagination and intelligence of a true son 
of the steppe. He started there a manuscript periodi- 
cal called The Star and wrote several pieces including 
a tragedy, The Brigands. He left school in 1828, an 
enthusiast of the purest romantic cast dreaming of 
achieving something great for his country. He went 
to St. Petersburg to try the stage but failed. In 1829 
he published anonymously a poem called Italy and 
under the name of V. Alof, an idyll on the subiect 
of a recent unhappy love affair of his own which was 
so ridiculed that he bought up all the copies he could 
and burnt them. Being disheartened in his literary 
efforts he thought of emigrating to America and even 
set out on the journey but 1 bought the better of R 
later and returned to St. PeterAurg where he entered 
Uie civil service. Gradually he made his way in 
literary circles and was received by Pushkin whom he 
met in 1831. In this year was publisbed EvefUnga in 
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a Farm near Pekanka by Rudy Piak*, a colleotion <rf whether the effect produced be good or bed. The Cloak 
stories end aiustarative ol the life, oustoroe, describes the petty miseries of en ill-paid clerk in a 

beliefs and supewtitions of the people pf Xittle Rus^. Oovemment office whose greet object in hfe u to ^t 
It struck a new note in Russian literature. Its fresh a cloak. The hero is nem^ Akaky Akakyevioh Basb- 

breath of nature, dreamy sadness, weirdness, originaU- machkin, a name as ridiculous in Russisn « « 

ty, poetic feeling, sly humour, realistic description English. It first roused in literature the senUmenW 
h pi^ on keen observation struck the literary' world and radical sympalliy for the oppressed and the 
inti) sort of a stupor. Nothing of the kind had humiliuted and it was accepted by the refonners of 

appeared earlier. The Ukraine lived and moved to the next decade us a plea for the reform of the livi^ 

these stories, calling up a vision at once wonderfully conditions of the poor. It was welcomed as the 
precise and exquisitely attractive, singing and ringing beginning of a new stylo of literature and Gogols 
with a hearty laughter, just touched with a spice of jiopularit.y for the coming .years was ensured 
arclinciis, the embodiniciit of the mirth of Little thereby. 

Russia. It was not, however, as yet, quite a true (Jogors famnii.« comedy Tkf. Remzor (English 
picture, for Gogol had not yet been able to cast off TTanslation The Government Inspector or The Exo~ 
all his romantic trappings and it lacked 'tears' in it. was produced in 1836. It is thought by some 

But close on these Evenings appeared another seneSr— greatest of Russian comedif'S. It exposed uiost 

Mirgarod—whkh continued the picture of the unruly b,.iiiiantly the corruption, dishonesty, liyi>0(risy, edL 
Coasacks’, and introduced the immortal Taras Bulba, • satisfied ignorance and vanity of the administrative 
a prose epic having for its subject the heroic chief of m province. Gogol had the suggestion nf 

the Zapurogian Cossacks, a work aglow with martial subject from Pushkin who had been arrested by 

ardour and vivid richness of imagination. In this ins]»ector making hi.s rounds while the author was 

serii's we hear the real hutman laughter of the author travelling to Orenbiirgh in search of macerials for hi**^ 
wlio was to write the Dead Utruls. It had ‘tears’ in it hisioiy' of the rebellion of Pongalchov. It is a vau- 
uud a note of irony. Yet his brilliant success did not dnviUe story on the w'bole and (urns on a very com- 
satisfy Gogol who was, like Tolstoi in a later uge, to numplace blunder. Khlestskov arrives at a provincial 
(Just off the children of his imagination fnmi the an empty purse and is taken for an 

heights of his dreamy fancy as unworthy of it. Though iaspector whose arrival is awaited w’ith fear even 

the ator'es wore accepted as realism there was an while he is in imminent danger of being sent to the 

unconscious caricature of his chara(jtcrs. With these prison. He reeijives all the attentions and 

Gogol paid farewell to his native region ; henceforth tiribea which are meant to propitiate the much 

he wrote about the capital and Russia itself. dreaded investigator of abuses. Though admirably 

GokoI piaiiiied a History of Little Russia and this (Jrawn, the figures have a tendency to caricature. In it 
won for him u chair of history in the University of c>fficialdoin of the period are attacked in * 

St. Peloraburg in 1834, He resigned this office in the thoroughgoing manner. The Governor with all his 
next year as his lectures proved a failure. The years n^proaches to those who rob above their own rank, 
i834 and 1835 saw' the publication of a new series of particularly a figure which struck the popular 

stories, The Landowners of Old Days, The Quarrel of imagination. Gogol, plunged the branding irons of 
Ivan Ivanovilch and Ivan N ikiforotHtch and, the .^atire into the very quick of the gaping wound of the 
Mantle or Cloak. Very different from their prede^ constitution and thc^ administrative and judiciary 
cessors in their nature, they proved Gogol's possession ladder. Even the author himsidf, as he afterwards 
of a definite form which was to become the form 'Of proved, did not thoroughly realise the scope of his 
the later Russian novel. He makes in these a realistic attack. What now strikes us as surprising is that 
study of Russian provincial life and portrays accurate- Gogol’s operation made no one w ream, the public 
ly the monotonous days, narrowly circumscribijd self- being merely eulerlwiriwJ. The Gov(*rnor and his fol- 
centred interests, the humdrum duties and the vanities lowers regarded it a.s only funny. Even ^’sar Nicholas 

and prejudices of the landed gentiy viewed through who was present, at the first jierformaiice of it also 

a satirical and bantering humour not unmingled witli laughed. The people scarcely thought that the order 

a genuine pathos. In them every detail from the of thing.s represented by them ran contrary to nature, 

wardrobe of Ivan Nikifurovitch to the foul-smelling Even now the piece is frequently staged and raises a 
boots put on by the rnoujiks who stamped up and laugh. The play is rich in dramatic, qualities. Joseph 
down the Nevski Prospect, was drawn from, nature. Macieod observes that it “diajjlays that curious com- 
Their realism is seasoned more .skilfully than were the bination of realism and exaggcTation which is the 
Evenings with a humour more properly English than mark of stage humour." In it the reader meets with 
Russian in quality. As in Dickens it has an equal a quality which was to bccnme the general feature of 
mixture of irony and good nature, malice .and wide the Russian novel and which was “to endue it with 
sympathy, aa^esm and intentional moralising. The s particular and very national character, viz., the 
oharaoters are^drawn with an inexorable fidelity to life satirist's indulgent attitude towards the objects of hia 
and striot logioal coneequenoe. Ghxgol does not oans sstire.^ It has bfeen called soeptieal philoeKsphy or 
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t 4 >»nder pity and may be attributed to one*a beilig 
accuRtomed to tho sight of evil. 

Thi? effect and enthusiasm produced by the play 
brought out the mystic side of GogoFs nature to the 
surface and he felt himself called upon to play the 
part of a prophet and a preacher. After unsatisfactory 
trials of official life Gogol left his native land in 
and spent some time in Spain and Rome until 1846 
when he again settled in Russia. 

The first part of Dead S(mh was published 
1842. He called it “a poem.” The very word proves 
the unconsciousness of hia creative genius. An un- 
warned reader would surely expert an elegy. It also 
wns suggested by Pushkin and wats meant to indicate 
Gogol's view of the i^ruper path of RiiRsia. The hero 
of the story is nn adventurer, Tchirhikov by name. 
He Ls a former cu.stOin-hou.'^e official, dismissed for 
smuggling and plans aii entjrmous swindle to restore 
his fortunes. The number uf serfs owned by a pro- 
prietor is found out by means of a periodical census. 
It is thought to be unchanging be.tween two successive 
censuses and the souls — that is the heads of slaves 
tallying with them— are subject to all the usual 

transactions, such as buying, selling or pawning. 
Tchichikov's idea is to purchase at a reduced price the 
names of the serfs who have died between two suc- 
cessive censuses but w'ho are still bonie on the official 
lists and to pawn them to a bank for a large sum of 
money and then to abscond before the fraud is found 
out. 

The circumstance is only an excuse for narrating 
Tchichikov's adventures among the many landowners 
and officials with whom ho is to transact business. The 
field of observation is widened so as to include the 
whole of the governing classes and the subject 
j^rovides apt opportunities for satire. Among the 
serf-owners are Manilov, a man belonging to no cate- 
gory at all and having no clearly defined moral 
features, principles or convictions; Nozdriov, a dash- 
ing man of pleasure, on the mo.st intimate terms with 
all, cheating at cards and having his guests thrashed; 
and Sobakievitch, a substantial man who is not 
concerned how doubtful a business is so long as it 
yields him profit. The officials and the middle class 
people are on a war with this company. Gogal’.s plan 
provides the opportunity for a series of unforgettable 
pictures of the more sordid, degraded and common- 
place aspects of the Russian provincial life and types 
of Russian society who are inc'seiited with a force and 
truth to be met with in Dickens at his best. One feels 
in it a heavy sadness, a sort of hopeless abandonment 
of hope, and a melanchob' pathos. We enjoy at the 
same time its humour, f:tern characterisation and 
subtle piercing satire. It is an extraordinarily clear 
and brilliant picture. Whin he road the book Pushkin 
cried out, "Heavens! what a droary place our Russia 
isl” The frame of the picture was supplied by Cer- 
vantes while Dickens helped with the oenvaB» the 


groundwoik of cheery good nature, philosophic indulge 
ehce and heavy gaiety. One finds in it a trait of the 
Russian natioW oharacter, the sentiment of pity for 
a fallen creature, no matter how deep is the vileness 
to which his fall may have lowered him. 

Gogol the man found himself the hero of the 
regenerators of Russia jtnd his conviction that he had 
a mission in life seems to have stifled his genius at 
this stage. "He allowed his gift for romatatic caricature 
iu distort tho accuracy of his vifdon and thus constant^ 
ly exaggerate eveg^ feature.” iBis work endowed him 
with the part of a public accuser. At first he would 
have protested against the premature conclusions that 
were being drawn from his Dead Souls. The work was 
to consist of three parts and it was unjust to pretend 
that the first was a complete picture of the country. 
Other aspects of ideal beauty were yet to follow. But 
before proceeding any further Gogol wished to have 
•an explanation with his readers and bt3 published 
extracts from his own correspondence called Letters 
to My Friends in 1847 which were full of ghostly 
advice mingled with addrc.sses on literary subjects. 
The book contained a sort of literary testament. He 
also announced . his decision never to write again 
bf^cause ho would henceforth devote himself to the 
search after tnith both for the good of his own soul 
and for general welfare. mystic quality is unmis- 
takable. 

In spite of his farewell to literature in the Letters 
lie wrote again the second part of Dead Soids but not 
being satisfied with it, burnt the manscript. He was 
now in the. most distressful financial straits. In vain 
he tried fasting and prayer and even a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. More and more he developed a 
religious mania and a sense of persecution by the Devil, 
When his definitely reform work^ the Letters, waa 
attacked by all parties he felt still more discourgaed 
and died in a state near insanity on March 3, 1852. 

Gogol wan the first master of fiction in Russia to 
go 1o life* for Ills subjects, leaving the romantic con- 
vention. He founded Russian realism and succeeding 
novelistn have owned his primacy though th^ have, far 
.surpassed him. He was and is still a great power; in 
hia work which has always been a favourite and in 
Ids effort., not a critically deliberate one though, to pull 
the novel away from, romanticism and identify it with 
life. Unconsciously he performed a work of revolu- 
tion in Russian literature. K. Walissewdd, an eminent 
historian of Russian literature, writing in 1900 sume up 
his position iu these worda: 

"Gogol did create the Russian novel and that is 
a sufficient title to glory. In Russia, as a writer 
of prose and craftsman of style he outdoes Pushkin 
himself. The -Queen of Clubs was written in 1834 
and is u trifle. He won the rare easily and nobody 
has equalled him since it was run. Gontcharov and 
Grigorovitch were his direct heirs in the department 
of novel writing; Ostrovski was his sueoetfor in the 
drama.^ 



LEGISIATION OR AGUCXJLttJRAL READJUSTMENT? 

Bt Db. V. V. SAVANNA, ua., phjo., 

Umvemty School of Ecanomm and Sociology, Bombay 


What does ai^riciilturo need today ? Mere legislation, 
or a radical agricultural readjustment ? We may have 
a legislation without ^seriously attacking the causes of 
major maladjustments and injustices noticeable in the 
structure of Indian agriculture wliich.need correction 
for economic, social, political and various other reasons. 
Conversely, it may also be posssible 1o bring about 
some of the necessary changes in agriculture with or 
without legislation under a given set of conditions. 
At times, a process of persisting tendiincies in agri< 
culture may occasion or be the cause for the enactment 
of a piece of legislation either to mitigat/C or rendei 
nugatory the painful consequences of those tciidencics, 
or to promote their good effects already getting esta- 
blished. A proper descri])tion of the relauuii between 
legislation and readjustment is, however, generally one 
of cause and eHect and, in fact, the two are not 
mutually exclusive. But the question is what types t>l 
changes are wise and wholesome, or what types have" 
got to be avoided botJi from the standpoint, of the 
tiller of the soil and of the national interest and by 
what kind of legislative action those changes can be 
accomplisliod. I/cgislation by it.aell‘ means lit/I le or 
nothing and an Act should be judged always from the 
eifocts it may produce, or the degree of fulfilmeul of 
its d<‘ulaved aims, on its effective working. It is in thii 
light, the Bombay Tenancy Amended Bill, recently 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly, is examined. 

The chief provisions of the Bill are as follows : 
I'Jie Bill while repealing the Bombay Tenancy Act as 
amended in retains some of its useful provisions, 
as for example, regarding teiuuicii's, maximum rent, 
commutation of cru]i share rent into cash rent, Busiieii- 
sions or remissions of rent, the rights oi tenants ag^unsf 
arbitrary ejectment and i^pt^eial privileges of protocit'd 
tenants for the full beuelit of the produce and the 
wood of trees planU'd during the period o.*' tenancy, 
etc., and adequate i'oinpensaiion for im]irovemouts 
made on termination oi toiiuncy. The miniimim dur.«- 
tion of a lease is fixeii as »en years, irrespective of the 
fact, whether the hv-is’ee is a protected tenant or not. 
Further, the Bill is rcunforccd with some of the follow- 
ing important additions, pertaining to the rigid, of 
protected tenants to purchase tenancy land and restrio- 
-tiou on the extent of land a person (le.^sor or tenant) 
can Qwn and cultivate, prohibition of subdivision, sub- 
letting and assignment of teminrs holdings, manage- 
oxbent of badly ' managed ostates held undc'r any non- 
ryotwari tenurial patterns, imposition ol restrictioUK 
on transfer of agricultural lands, management of 
uncul<tivated lands and acquisition of estales and 
Iknds, setting up of on Agricultural Lands Tribunal for 
valuation of sales of lands concerned under Sections 32 
and 62 and to discharge other functions aasigned to it, 
SAd imposition of penalties by ,^ay of fine for contra- 
vention of any provisions of the Bill. 

c 


While introducing the Bill in the Bombay Legis- 
la/tivc Assembly, the Revenue Minister has described 
it as the 'Tmal stage" in the matter of legislation 
.regarding land ' reform in the iirovinci; and claimed 
that 

“When the Bill becomes law, 1 am quite sure 
that the problem of land tenure will have been 
solved wiHiitt five years of its application and 
without any gi-eat disturbance, so that we will 
achieve the result we want to achieve in a manner 
that will lead to the happiness of all.” 

It is fervently hoped that the meastjre would 
ultimately lead to elimination of intt'rmediaries 
between the cultivators and the Btate, transfer of 
lands to teiuiuts at fair prices, evolution of ])casjint 
proprietorship, thiw ‘improving the economic anti 
social conditions of peasantry and ensuring th ull 
tuid efficient use of land for agriculture.’ 

These statements of Uio ichials and ob.jni;tivc'. of 
the Bill as laid down, art' indfed magnificent. But a 
pertinent, question arises, wht'thrr and to w!iat exient 
and in what time the goals set op can be actually 
achieved, oven assuming a t^ent per cent sncce.«.«ful 
operalitni of the provisions of the enactment. Any 
attempt at answcTing thest points incpciqiably implies 
a somiiny of some of the chief items of the Bill, as 
attomptiKi here. 

In the first place, U'nants an' classified as protected 
tenants and ordinary tenant ‘A protected tenant’ w 
one who has held land uniDterru]>tcdl.v for a period of 
at least six years immediately preceding either Isl 
January, 1{13« or HM5 and has cultivated such land 
personally tluring the period. It is ouly such tenants 
thot have been given redre.ss by the tfinancy laws in the 
proiince up till now. If the clause of continued occu- 
pation of land for a period of six years were to be 
made a necessary condition for qualifying oneself as 
a tenant, it is certain that about 75 p<-r ^®nt of the 
genuine tenants in the Province shall bn disqualified 
in the first iiistauce. This section of the Act in the 
jiast must have rendered an additional incentive to 
the rentiers to ciiauge tenants or to change holdings 
cultiviitfd by different tenants under them more fre- 
quently with the result that the state of becoming a 
‘protected tenant’ might have senreeh occurred. The 
new provision of the Bill providing tha^ no lease of 
firm land should be less than ton year.s is welcome, 
it gives stability of tenure for all tenant-cultivators. 
However, the neetl for reducing the period of holding 
tenancy land from a period of six yeara,^or the liberal 
extension of some of the rights and privileges con- 
ferred on ‘protected lemints* to the rest of the tenantry 
cannot be overemphasisf'd, if it is expected tliat tin 
benefits of the legislation sliould reach the bulk of the 
tenant population and not merely an iningnificaiit 
section of their community. 

Secondly, under Section 4, if cultivation is carried 
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on by employing a servant on wages payable in cash 
or kind under the personal supervision of a landowner 
or under any member of his family, the landlord 
concerned is taken as owner-cultivator. It may be 
noted here that in order to evade law, it is probable 
that the lessors may get tenants regj^stered as farm 
servants or wage-earners working under their supposed - 
supervision or that of their family members. Moreover, 
if some erstwhile rentiers resort to farming of tlieir 
lands under those provisions, it may be likely to 
affect farming efficiency and contribute to the general 
deterioration in the standard of agriculture at. least 
in early stages. 

Thirdly, although Section 32 regarding purchase 
of land by a protect(^d tenant is on principle conceived 
with the best of intentions, it is niggardly in the matter 
of producing rtunarkablo results, when reduced to 
actualities and to its potentialities. It lays down that 
a protected itjnant shall be entitled to purchase* any 
time from his landlord the land held by him. as a 
protected tenant at a price determined by the Agri- 
cultural Land Tribunal provided that {a) the total 
area of the arable land remaining in the ownershij) of 
an iridix'idual landlord or any one branch of an un- 
divided Hindu family, after purchase of land or any 
portion thereof is not less than 50 acres and (b) tlie 
total area owned by the tenant after purchase of land 
ivS in the aggi;cgato not nujrc than 50 acres including 
the extent of laud already owned by him before the 
Iranstu’tion. In other words, the parlies benefited in 
view of the st vUiou are rcstri(‘tf*d only to the fraction 
of the class of protected tenants created by the Bombay 
Tenattt.'y Act, 1039, and the parties affected are those, 
either individuals or branches or joint Hindu families, 
owning inon* than 50 acres. A study of the distribution 
of. land and composition of holdings in the Province 
reveals the very limited scope of the benefit obtain- 
able. The table below contains an abstract of Uio 
(iuinquennial statements of holdings in Governiuent 
Ryotwiiri area in Bombay Province for the years 


1996>37 aud 1942-43. 



1936^7 


ClMfelbcaliun oi Percentage ef No. 

Percentage of a^ra 

holdings 

of penon^ to 

belli to 


totai 

total 

Up to 5 acres 

49 

9.5 

Between 5 nud 15 acn*s 

. 29 

22.8 

Between 15 and 25 acres 

11 

17.7 

Betfvecn 25 and 100 acn^s 

10 

34.4 

Over 100 acres 

1 

15.6 

1942-4:{ 


Up (0 6 acres 

49.26 

9.50 

Between 5 and 15 acres 

29.28 

22.78 

Between 15 ahd 25 acres 

10.83 

17.67 

Betweoii 25 and 100 acres 

9.71 

34.48 

Over 1(X) acres 

0.92 

15.57 


It may be seen that about 78.54 per #'ent of people 
own 32.28 per cent, of the area, tlieir holdings varying 
from 1 to 15 acres. In fact, about h.aJf the number of 
holdings are .below 5 acrc.s and account for about 
onc-tenth of the total area, w’hile about 1 per cent of 
holdings conatitute more Jian 100 acreis occupying 


nearly onenaixth of the total area. Holdings yai3d]ig 
from 25 to 100 acres account for about 10 per cent of 
the total holdings and nearly one-third of total area. 
It may be interesting to note that during the years 
1916 to 1932 there was a tendency on the part of 
holdings over 100 acres to decreafiK^ in the Central and 
Southern division and to increase in the northern 
division of the province. It is obvious that the Bill 
affects at the moat about 5 or 6 per cent of the total 
holdings occupying about ono-fifth of the total extent. 
It is important at any rate to collect and furnish 
latest figures relating to the "percentage of holdings 
and the area covered by holdings more than 50 acres' 
in different divisions of the province and also the 
rc'lativc estimates of parties and areas which may be 
acinally affected. Further the ceiling of 50 acres is 
quite arbitrary (cf. the recent Burmese ordinance about 
agi'arlHD n'form) whi(;h hits no relation either to the 
size of the oconomic holding, or to the .soil, climate, 
irrigation, crop structure and othcjr local conditions in 
different, regions of tht' province. Without much ado, 
it appears reasonable even as an experimental measure, 
if the limit is reduced to 20 acres in cose of irrigated 
and first class soils and to 30 to 40 acres in respect 
of moderate and poor soils exclusive of the extent of 
waste and grazing lands held. It is desirable to classify 
lands according to their productivity into rich, 
moderato and poor lands and fix maximum limits in 
respect of each of these taking also into consideration 
costs of pr(Klii(!tion, the average net .moiwsy incomes 
obtainable* out of each one of the groups and the cost 
of maintenance of an average family in reasonable 
comfort and physical efficiency in the regions con- 
cerned. 

Fourllily, the new measure with regard to assump- 
tion of management of badly administered estates of 
non-ryolwari proprietors for the benefit of the 
peasantry and for economic ulUlisation of the land 
resources of the estaU's, is mild and conservative os 
it runs counter to the shibboleth of ‘abolition of 
Zaiiiindaris’ and elimination of the vestiges of feudal 
landlordism which are repeattMlly proclaimed to be the 
essential items of the Congress Economic Programme. 
In a way, it is tantamount to giving h'gal recognition 
of the continued existence of llu*. non-ryotwari estates 
(of course, whose abolition in the Province appears to 
be .shelved by the Bill for the present I) and there is 
nothing novel about it, since it is only a variant of 
assumption of estates by the Comt of Wards as in 
vogue in other Provinces like Madras. 

Fifthly, out of all the ikuns of the Bill, Sections 61 
to 64 concerning restriction on transfers of aipicultural 
lands, management of uncultivated lands and acquisi- 
tion of estates and lands, are both commendable and 
direct in their approach to solve the problems of land. 
Land transfers to non-agriculturists through sale, 
mortgage, gift or leases have been summarily prohibited 
except in genuine cases with the previous sanction of 
the Government authorities. Secondly, Tree trade in 
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LEGISLATION OR AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENT ? 


iwia IS aisaiiowea, since, sales of land are to be 
, effected through the Agricultural Lands Tribunal at 
a reasonable price determined under the rules laid 
down. The order of priorities of buyers of land is 
as follows : the tenant of the land, the cultivator of 
contiguous or noighboiiring land, a better forming of 
resource society registered under the Bombay Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1925 and any other agricul- 
turist. Any sale transacted conlrariwisc is conridered 
void. Thirdly, the^ Provincial Government is entitled 
to take over the munag- menl of such hinds as have 
been found uncultivat^'d for any two conaccutivi' 
agiicuJturaJ .seasons owing to the fault of lanrlowner, 
tenant or whatever cause. The Govemmeih can lease 
out such lands on a rent at least, equal to th'j value 
of tlie land revenue asscRsmont. To a certain (.xteut 
the loss (»f revenue sustained by the Government on 
this aceouni inny he made good. Similarly, the State 
oan fompuLsorily acquire or assume uftmagemeiit of 
any eslatc or land considered noccasarj* in the public 
interest. Ijands taken ov(t for inanagomeut can also 
be permanently ae(|uirod, if necessary, after com- 
pensation to tJin full valu(? of the proi)orties concerned 
n*i dptenniiiod by the Tribunal. 

Sixthly, the idea of setting up an impartial Agri- 
cultural Lands Tribunal for the determination of the 
prices of Jfiuds and estates involved under Sections 32, 
02 and 04 of the Bill lias much to recommend for itself 
oven in IJie matter of determination of compensation 
and valuation of estates connected with the problem 
of aim! i lion of Zamindaris in order to insure justice 
both to seller and buyer and to the satisfaction of all 
coneerned avoiding at the same time the economic 
consequcnc(>s of pow<Tful vested interest^ on the 
bargain nf^gntiated directly between private 

individuals, or between the State on the one hand and 
the privat-e individuals or estates on the othei. The 
case of coin ini tment of high compensation and un- 
favourable terms regarding the purcho.se of transport 
ociuipmcnt, Ptoek nnd buildings, ete., by Ihc Bombay 
Municipality from the B.15.S.T. ns well as thc^ three 
cfiees of failures of direct negotiations in respect of 
acquisition of lx)ndon Transj^oi't, British Overseas 
Airways and the British Sugar Corporation may sei've 
as a sufficient warning and a useful lesson in this behalf. 
The successful results achieved by instituting an 
impartial TribunsJ may be noticed in acquisition of 
coal royalties in British mjue.s and that of the Bank 
of England. Or else, the dangers of making nonsense 
of compensation under the pressure of political groups 
with different ideology and complexion or under tlic 
influence of the powerful vested interests as seen in 
some of the compensation provisions made in the pro- 
posed Bill of abolition of the estates in the Madras 
Province are l^o obvious. As it is difficult' for an 
averog# ryot to find out amounts adequate enough for 
purchases of lands in advance and to deposit the sums 
with the Tribunal, the suggestion of payment by 
instalments or through tho hire-purchase system with 


the help of the Land Mortgage Banks or the proposed 
Agricultural Credit Corporation deserves full investi- 
gation. For, unless adequate crecUl facilities are also 
provided for purchase of lands, the benefit of the new 
provi.sion will carry little meaning and substance to 
the bulk of the Kisans because, if left for himself, he 
has either to beg, borrow or fonjgo his claim to 
purchase land in favour of a more favourably situat-cd 
uriglibouring landlord or ‘any agriculturist.’ 

Seventhly thr clauses with regard to consolidation 
of tenant holding (Section 27), maintenance and 
repairs of bunds, etc., as well as the teriiiiiialiun of 
tenancy, if any tenant fails to raise in any year a 
inaxiniuni yield of crops produced on the hind or as 
determined by any official ap5)oinl,ed by the Gov4jm- 
iiient, are all in full conformity ivilli the schemes of 
soil nm.^ervalion jind economic u<ii of agricultural 
land. 

Lii-^tly, it may bo point wl out that if no restriction 
is pliire<l on the extent of laud a tenant cun cult i vale 
on lea.se, it ih jais-sible that thi- tenaTit may culljvatc 
large areiLs of hind Ifiken on Je;isc with (or without) 
his own holdings willi llie resu'i thal li(‘ m.iy obtain 
iueomcfe mueh larger, than in*iny of reulicrs them- 
selves. J‘or example, big t* naup. cul'ivutiug large areas 
under tenaney, if they v'ultiv.ile heavy casli crops like 
tobacco, sugar eane, turnieric*, onion>'. etc,, may sell 
produce worth not lc.ss tli.in Ks lO.(KX) a, year and 
thereby reap liuge jirofii.s for lh(*iiiselv(*.s, even though 
they pa.'«s on as tr/iianls. The iiicunu's of .such persons 
cannot be easily a.‘i*'i.’S.s(*d under the pruvi.‘'inn.'. of even 
AgricuItuiJil Iiicomi' Tax, as iluy happen to bri mere 
tenant.N owning veiy small areas of land. 

To conclude, the facts and materials xireseuted in 
tnr above discus.'^ion are siiflicii'ni ly indicative of the 
fact that, though the Bill i- no <]ouh( a gnvit advau(*e 
over many of (lie lonauey ]jjiw,>s obiiiined in the 
proprietary areas or in any otlu'r pn»^'inee in India, 
riie iirovi'iions f.dl mucli .Miort of the eloquence of the 
Hon’hlc Revenue Ministei- in doehniag the objects oi 
tJie Bill. It IS ar any r.ile, not a revolutionary ineasiirc 
con.sistf‘nt with ‘the change in Ihc jiolitical stiitiH of the 
country’ or with the dcclnri'd policy of tb(‘ Congress 
as enunciated in tho ('’ongress manifesto, since it goes 
to rel.tiii the exi.stenre of the non-ryotwar: proiirietary 
csbitodars at the one (.'ud, and at the otlu i, to safe** 
gu-ird the interests of the class of rentiers, big Jand- 
owiicre in the ryotwari areas. The eradication of the 
iiikmieiliarios between the Sl.at.«» and the actual tillers 
of land may not be achieved within the “next five 
j'cars. ’ Thus the whole land and tenant problem 
remains much the .same unsolved. If the fathers of tlie 
legislation do no! conceive of it being replaced by a 
radical piece of enactment striking directly at the 
very fundamentals of the i.-sues involved, it is to be 
regretted that the ‘measure’ shall perpetuate land- 
Jonlism in the procinee., instead of eliminating it in the 
immediate future, perhajjs within cert;aiD limits 
imposed by the regulations of the Bill. 
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Now-a-j>ats we have a good many exliibitions of 
paintings particularly in big cities, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, l>elhi, Madras, etc. lliey enable the artists 
to put before the public their “wares.” These exhibi- 
tions also help in making the public art-eonscious. In- 
asmuch as demand for works of art depends on «tbe 
development of tim aesthetic sense of the consuin<ir, 
selling a work of art is not the same thing as selling 
commodities, su<th as food, cloth, radio, watch, fountain 
pen, etc. Hence, in the absence of a public of 
discriminating adults, we have the vicioii.s circle oi 
starving artists and an artless common life. 

In order to - create an intense demand for works 
of art, art must be given an increasing importance in 
education —particularly, university e<lucation— with 
special emphasis on the teaching of art appreciation. 
Art in education need not necessarily aim at creating 
artists. Besides art in general education, public galleries, 
cheap rciiriuts of b(>Uer paintings, remarriage of art 
and industry, will go a long way in creating a demand 
for art products. 

We have. to educate the |Xiople to demand from 
“industry” goods with aesthetic! appeal. If today in 
our country industry docjs ncit need the artist it is 
because the masses are not sufEciently “awakened” to 
demand from industry products of 'good design. The 
union of art and industry is prevented by the manu- 
facturer, artist (designer), retailer and public. The 
•manufacturer thinks only of quick prolits. Only a few 
rare exceptions take a long point of view and give 
thought to the appearance! of the finished product. lu 
absence of lucrative remuneration, no really talented 
artists are attract.e<l in the field. The retailer and the 
middleman are afraid to take risks and hardly even 
attempt to persuade the public to go in for something 
new and original. The people buy what they come 
across for (bey lack aesthetic discrimination. And 
thus, sometimes it is almost impossible to sell really 
well-designed articles. A remarriage of art and 
industry is essential for reintroduetion of art in the 
daily life of the masses. 

It is an obvious fact that only a few can go in for 
the original paintings. On the other hand, quite a big 
section of the people can be persuaded to go in for 
prints and reproductions. The invention of photo- 
graphic methods and their use in printing processes 
have left the autographic methods (c.( 7 ., mezoUnt, 
aquatint, lithography, etc.), mainly Ip the use of the 
creative artist. Before the recent war, in England 
prints collection was so very popular that advertise- 
ment posters were being sold at nominal price to the 
public by London Passenger Transport Board, the 
G. P. O.. and the dripping compaaies. Similar orga- 
xusations can do the same in India, Particularly, the 
air services can issue quite interesting posters. In 


England and^ on the Continent, print dealing is a 
highly organized business. From the artist’s point of 
view, in England, the Boyal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers was formed in 1880. Tlic revival of the 
processes of wood-engraving, wood-cutting and litho- 
graphy along with etching as well as the use of 
engraving processes and lithography for book illus- 
trations, book jackets and for poster work have 
widened the general interest in the original print. 
Besides aesthetic appeal, technical excellence is another 
main facto^ which enhances the value of such prints. 
In fact, both are closely interlinked. Much depends 
on the selection of paper and the blocks in case of 
photographic printing processes. 

Lithography is a useful process in that it. ouables 
us to go in for' mass production. The final print being 
produced in a large quantity is very cheap and within 
the possibility of almost every pocket. Over and above 
providing comparatively inexpensive prints, this is also 
.a medium which makes possible subtle variations of 
colour and tcxt.ure and a widef range of effects between 
carefully detailed drawing and the broad painterlike 
sweep. When the artist himself draws directly upon 
the stone or other printing surface we have what may 
be termed autolithograph. The resulting prints are 
n^ckoued as original works of art. 

Such reproductions play an important part, in our 
life. Their wide circulation enables all to possess end 
appreciate the masterpieces just os radio and gramo- 
phone do in music or popular rcprinlfl in literature. 
Nor nei^the artist expect a fall in his income as a 
result of* wider eirculal ion of reprints : the. increased 
knowledge of art these reprints are likely to bring 
about will, in all probability, also bring about a 
corresponding increase in the number who want direct 
contact with the originals. Especially for jbhis pun>C)Se 
it is absolutely essential that although such prints 
should be cheap, their technical excellence should 
never be sacrificed at the altar of price. 

Active State patronage and guidance arc noce.-:8ary 
for a full fiowering of the arts and the crafts of a 
countiy. This can be observed in the case of 'the 
ancient civilizations of India, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, etc., with their public buildings, such as temples, 
caves, palaces, tombs, etc. At present in our country 
there arc plenty of discussions and proposals and 
counter-proposals as to how the government should 
help to revive our art traditions and bring art in the 
daily life of the masses. While considering as to how 
and to what extent State can be helpful in this con- 
nection, we should beware of the dangers of too much 
State interference and the consequent regimentation 
of art and artist— both harnessed to some Ulterior 
(probably, sinister) end of the State. This is specially 
the case in a polity where State is end and man a means. 
However, in active and live democracies, this pitfall 
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can be avoided. Besides direct employment df artiste, 
architects and sculptors for public buildings (libraries^ 
.mueoums, municipal theatres, etc.,) Government will 
have to subsidise, 'control and fruide art schools, art 
galleries, niitseums, etc. 

There should be a co-ordinated effort on the part 
of the artists, art socic^ties. art schools and government 
to make the masses art-conscious. All thi.'S^ort will 
be (isclcss if there is no nse in the standaixl of living. 
How can there be “belter life*' where there is no 
assurance of “mere life”? How can man think of 
spiritual, intc*llcciii:i! ;m<l aosthotic itspccL*! wlini his 
entire life is a struggle for sheer physical (*xisiotice 
On the other hand, in our society today we also h ive 
the “rich** who do not know how to spend their surplus 
wealth which is frittered .iway after ftJreiijn tin.^els 
w'hilc our own artists and craftsmen, for no fault of 
their own, are comipcdled to starve. These are the two 
battlefrobts for us. 

Our artists and craftsineu should also realize tluit 
the days of relying on aristocratic patronage are fast- 
dying. Oiice they relied on royal patronage. Then, with 
the entl ot roviiitj' (as a major ruling force in society), 
they switched on to land, comnuircc and indus.ry 
aristociTK-y. Onocj more today, times ari' fast changing, 
llfsavy taxation, death duties and nationalisation of 
agru'ultiire, commerce, industry, finance all tend to 
crijiple if not actually dustroy this aristocracy. Of 
course, tlu^re is the rise of managerial class. Those 
possessing technical or administrative skill are coming 
into power. Not the wealthy but these will be govern- 
ing and controlling the wtjrkl HowevtT, this does no! 
all« r our tluwis that it is the common man whom we 
must apiMoach. 'fliis does not imply that the artist, 
should bring down liis iiri to the aesthetic and 
emotional level of the layman. It does imply that tht'- 
artist will have to cease to be the “court artist” and 
becom(> the “folk artist” in the truest .sonis oi t-b*- 
word. He • sliould not merely understand and depict 
common man’s life, he must strive ro bring in that life 
the uestlietic and the? intellect iial joys of “better lite.” 
Only then the exhibitions of paintings can be “suc- 
cessful.” 

n 

Two .main purposes of an exhibition of paintings 
a-e : (1) “adverjisenienl” of the arli-t ; (2) education 
of the people '-making them arti-cons^cious and \)nse- 
ejuentb'^ bringing art in their daily life. The arrange- 
ment of the paintings, their raount.s and frames, ibeir 
prices, publication' of the calalogues and reprints- all 
these require careful attention of tlic orgalliser^ ii we 
are to realize these purposes successfully. 

Even in case of one-man shows, the si'lectiou of 
pictures is a very important matter. Just as proper 
seketioD and elimination of superfluities and unneces- 
sary details enhance the beauty of i u individual 
painting 4^ a literary piece, similarly, indiscriminate 
number of exhibits only sjioil an exhibition and con- 
fuse and irritate the spectator. By way of illustration. 


we may mention the last annual exliibition of Bontbay 
Art Society. The drastic cut in the number of exhibits 
iremendously improved the exhibition as a whole. 
‘The spectators were able to sec nnd apprcciaJbc the 
pictures individually for there were only a lew pictures 
to be seen. We iiope the organisers will continue in 
future this! innovatjon of drastic sehriioii ; (it is said 
that only about 3(K> pictures were acxjcpted from about 
850) and will uot revert back next year to their pre- 
vious practice of exhibiting aa many pictures as 
pot^ssiblo. 

numoer of paintings alwi fiuables us to 
ai range tliem properly. “Shortage of space” no more 
compells us to overcrowd the walls. It is i>o.‘«sible now 
lo leave sufliciem space between the pictures so as to 
allow the visitor to enjoy and study each picture 
separatel}'. This enhances the value of the exhibitioii. 
It is no use arranging the ijictiires on the walls in a 
haplniZHi’d manner. As far a« jiossible, there should be 
only a single row of i»{uulmg.s on each wall arnmged 
at eye-le\el of the spectators Two or more row^- result 
in a jarring overcrowding. 1 ht‘ exhibitiug spaci* on the. 
Wall should be coxerfHl by strelchul gunny ciotli or 
some Similar oihei material. This providers an exfelleut 
backgi*ound on which the exhiiuts may be arranged. 
l*ioppr lighting is another essential factor. Light must 
be indirect and diffused The lamps shoirid be so flxed 
tliai there are no lellciil luns of them in I he glazed 
niunos oi the paintings. i>ui‘h gliire.s irriUite I ho \isitor8. 
Direct and strong lighk CiUisc hemiaches and eycaehes. 

Perliaps tlu* most controversial aspect of an 
exhibition 01 laiiniings is that of the prices of tt»c 
exhibiis, Should wc* have* high price-s and low fiale.« or 
low prices and high sulesV High pi ices imply wooing 
the ari.>iocrat and low ])ricc.'- imply spread 01 art 
among the maases. But ilicn, whet- about ihc ariiSt-.^ 
Has he not his own iiecessalies ? In all probability, 
this dilemma of slarving artist and the artles.s nutshi's 
may be partly solved when the ci:l'■M^‘^ consider it to 
be fashionabh^ to buy original paintings and when 
drawings, sketches and rcjpriiits aie offered to the 
masses at low' pri''e««. C’Jatering tnendy to tlu* aris^tocrats 
will stultify the artist, llis art will lose vitality and 
will be reduced to forma bsm and mimicry. Under 
such circumstances, the people ui.i; evolve their own 
art — ^folk art — or else, the country as a whole may 
become culturally extinct. 

The nexi. piobhmi is ihat of cat. logiic and re- 
productions of tlie exhibits. Particularly, in a one-mari 
show, the catalogue and rei)r(»ductiona reflect upon the 
aestiietfc sense of Uie artist concerned. Uataiogues 
vary from a single slieet of paper containing a list of 
the exhibits, their prices, etc... to profusely illustrated 
(in colours) thick books. Oct'asionally catalogues ftre 
distributed free to the visitora. Usually, however, a 
small charge is made, especially, if the catalogue 
contains colour reproductions. As a rule, black and 
white reproduction of an original in colour should be 
avoided ; this serves no purpose and is worse than 
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useless iu case the original is valued mainly for its 
colours. As such, it would be better if an original 
black and white drawing were selected for reproduction 
purpofses if one is anxious not to iiicTeaKe the cost of 
the catalogue by including in it a colour reproduction. 
Oarc must also be taken in the selection of the paper 
of the cHtalogue and its printing. The reproducitons 
must be neat and utterly faithful to the originals. 
After all, we must bear in mind that, the catalogue will 
tie with 4;h(? vi.sitors even when the exhibition is a 
matter of past. This fa<t alone should induce tlie 
organisers Uj pny considerablo attention to the 
jiiihlicai.ion of the rjitaloKU':. It will be interesting if a 
prominrmt art group of society wtire to publish a 
year-boob wliicb would im ludc reproductions of the 
iH'st ]>{iintings selected from the various exhibitions 
held during the yejir. Such jiu year-book may profitably 
include a review of art .‘iclivitios during the yc‘ar in 
the country as a whoh* an<l ))roposals and suggestions 
for the next year. Eminent art critics and artists 
should be invited to contribute to this puVilication. 

Another ink're.sting exjierimcnt which may be 
conducted by an enU*rprising art society is that of 
travelling exhibitions of pjiintings. By ha,viiig exliibi- 
tions merely in the big cities, we hardly touch even 


tlie fringe of the masses. Periodically, with Govern- 
ment help if possible, selected paintings should be 
sent to smaller towns— ^ud ultimaj|iely to villages ^ 
well — BO that tlie people over there have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the original paintings. The artists 
concerned may be paid a hiring fee for the paintings 
accepted for such exhibitions. The Council for the 
Encouraginnent of Music and the Arts in England 
pays tlie artist such a fee for every work which he 
lends lo one of its exhibitions. It pays £5 for an oil 
painting. £3 for a w^ater colour, drawing or embroidery 
ami a varying fee for sculpture. 

An exhibition of paintings helps the artist to sell 
his “wares.'’ Tlie usual practice of free admissdon to 
('xhibitmiis, on the other hand, aiiablcs the people to 
s«*e and enjoy the artist’s work for nothing. We do not 
know if any other profession gives so much free 
service to the community. Visual arts are integral to 
civilisation. They must have an iniportn.nL place in 
education and they must be closely linked with 
industry'. The first makes the people art-(Jonscious. 
'J’ho second introduces art into the dail.>' life of the 
niassc!s. Pine arts are (tfsential for boUi. Hence, we 
must establish an atmosphere and a tradition in which 
good painting ami sculpture can be created. 
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MODERN CHINESE WALLS 

Ut LTI/IAN E. M. BRUCE 


It most urilorlunate that the present position 
ir^Britain has given rise to the belief in the outside 
wfirld, p.ast and west, that the British people .'irr no 
longer what they were; that m some way^ they have 
degenerated very badly. Many American.^ believe 
iliat through lack of backbone, the British arc beyond 
redemption. Etsewhere it is simply put (Icjwtj to lack 
of guts. Let us look briefly at those people? who are 
separated from us by some 6,000 mih s of land, sea 
and air. 

The Great War 11 is, so far as the world in 
general is considered, over. But in Europe, except 
for the cessation oif bombing, blast and fire, it might 
still be in iirogress. Winter comes with its l)iUe.r 
blast of north wind, freezing all water wherever 
possible. There is little or no coal and those who 
are fortunate enough to have a little to spare strive 
to do what they can for others less happily pkiced. 1 
spent part of the winter of 1646-47 in an hotel on the 
west coast of Scotland, where, owing to coal shortage, 
there was only one fire in the entire house to give 
any warmth to the guests. And that only on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. 1 can as.sure you, wt' were glad 
to wear our outdoor coats indoors as a protection 
against the cold. 

In those far distant islands bound by the Atlantic 


iiid tlie Norili Sea, food, elotlies, .dines and hnuse- 
li'dd liurn arc- all rationed or re&tricted to the use of 
a few coupons supplied by the Government. British 
woim n are lucky if they are able to secure more than 
I'lK' ('gg per month for each member of the Jioiise- 
JioM during the winter months and one per week 
during the sunimor weather. 1 have scon an Indian 
cook iisi* more Daldft to prepare one meal than a 
single person would receive as a month's ration in 
Britain. Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, fat, flour, jam, 
meat, sugar, tea and potatoe.s are all ratioin’d. O.i 
thf' whole, however, prices are far below those current 
in Inja. Nevertheless, one learns, , because of the 
ratiomrig, to live and maintain a standard of life on 
very little food. For the same reason one must make 
one’s clothes last for more years than enough, and 
replace only tliosc things that can no longer be 
repaired. 

Out of this ri'sLriction has grown thr- hah-it and 
w'jth it :i s]<^gan the sum-total of which i.s “Make Do 
and Mend.” So they get down to it over there 
the west and repair again and again. 1 know more 
than one woman who has patched her stockings fw 
more than thirty- times to each pair. And stockings 
are very necessary in winter weather in Britain. Yet 
in those islands the people contrive to look smart 
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througliout each s(iason. So much is this so that those 
who fail to come up to standard call for friendly 
comauent from thosp who know them Kuflifioiitly well 
to pass remarks. 

Household lineif, such us blankets, slu'cts, pillow- 
cases, towels and table linen havi^ gradually over the 
years worn thin and become hohd, but they cannot 
very well be replaced because it requires clothing 
coupons to secure fresh supplicis, which means going 
without clothes. The number of coupons given to 
each person for each year i.s barely sufficient to pro- 
vide something warm agaiiLsl the frost find the frt'ozing 
winds of winter. 

Apart allogethc'r from the qu(\stion of clothinii 
coupons, there i.s an exct'edingly heavy purchase, tax 
on all goods that are not termed “Utility” Income 
tax is high so that earnings are not so large th.at they 
can permit of the purchase of highly priced good'-. 
Altogetlier the lot of the i»eophi of Uritaiu is not too 
happy, yet, at hc.'irt, they facing the whole posi* 
tion pleasantly for Iheir country’s sake. 

What is lher«5 that Ls di.screditable in all this? 
What should those people do? Should they turn 
from the defects of a Socialist <llovernm<fnl backed 
by a Comniunist, that was not truly prepared for 
office and have u highly Riissianised revolulioii? 
Elsewliere I have said that ha\e had enough 

blood. Very well, 1 was wrong. Th<‘Ve avi* loo many 
of IIS. We jostle each other on the street; wc crowd 
each other out of pu'blio veliicles; we enuh each 
cilher out of employment. Djty after day trample 
each othei oul of hfe. A chota ri’voliition in Britain 
would c' rlfiinly reduce the population after which 
Uiere w »iild be more of everything for everybody. 
Or W'oiild there? Would tluit help matters in any 
way? For my pari I think not. For .sueh action in 
all iis viohmee would only lead to a harm revolution 
in Kurope. 1 bcliexe tlnil "aatr, ostf, (Juts HJ* Fo'- 
I see ju.*=!t a little further than tlie point of my nuse. 
And 1 have not lost faith. 

Why have 1 kept my faith? Becau.se ih.nt 1 
know in Holland it costs lU. 16(1 for a pair of vorj 
poor quality shoes and Rs. 266 for a dress of Jitth' 
worth; because I know that in Europe there are 
places in which little children bijoome iiun-e skeletons 
and die of star\ation daily, yenr hy year, while their 
panmts endeavour to keeji bod> mikI .soul togr*ther on 
black bread and liitie else . Becausi' 1 know that in 
Rome there are ni^ny men young and v)ld, who .sloop 
on the .streets, night after nigljt, iu warm .summoi* 
breeze or bitter blast of winter, in rain or andW, 
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Is all this due to the fact that Europe as a whole 
is lacking in guts, done and beyond redemption? 
Tlieir world was shattered; thnir bnilding.s arc bombe<l 
ruins; their fields or what is left of thorn are either 
scorched earth or cemeteries. 'l1iey have nowhere 
to go, nowhere to turn. They arc stooped uadcr the 
weight of dire and drtjadful burden.'. But. those pooi.ii* 
who walk with their band in the hand of famine and 
death, are not broken. And the fault, not of the 
cause of war but of present eircuaiiitance.«.', where does 
it lie? 

1 will tell you wheii* the fault lies. It lie.-* iu Ihi**’, 
that after Ihou.-.a'tds of years, the entire world 
liying 1-* emulfjte tlso r'hiua nld by (mcasiug it.-elf 
in walls. True, such walls are not visibljg to the eye 
a.'' are (’hiuas w.-dN }>ut. they aie, nevvrthelcs-., as 
mighty. Every count ry that can do if i-^ endeav‘Uiring 
to export but at the numii time they are building 
masM\e walls agiiiisi iu jiorl.''. It is "Britain for the 
Briti.sh”; "Afiierican.^ for the Americana”; “Riisaia, or 
any part, of the world that eari be called Kiisaian, for 
the Russians”: “India for the Indians”. Every 

(^ollntly is running round and r«)und, eha4riiig its own 
silly and g»*lung nowheic in the proce^js. 

All this mtist. be put an end to, if h<iptuiie.s.s and 
t)ros]>erity fiii‘ to return to the woild and death by 
•••low ^^tiuvalion is to cease. Ti tilings go on they 
an, no country will be aide to export? becau.m' no 
other eountry will be importing. Little by hltle the 
\M)rld will stifle itself amid the wet^ds and tares of its 
own UDW.*mlcd mninifaciuiT.'. and poverty will come 
like an awful spectre to .slop the world. It will come 
on the heels oi iinemploymf‘fit. And want and hunger 
will feed man and bcaijft to death ami destruction. 

For the lou' of Eternal God. let n.s realise that 
it tjiket guts to live an 3 'wherc today. But let u." 
realis(‘ that it is not only ly&elefjs but all-destroying 
to continue building modern f'hinese walls in a day 
and age wlien the aeroplaiu' and radio (;ncircle the 
world. If neei'.ssary, jet us go still further back on 
the sliding scale than we h;ive alread.v gone jind 
reiiirn to a sy.-stun of burt.rr and, by that road, 
st niggle b:ick to prosperity and humanity. L(?t us do 
this for the *ake of th*' |jt(i‘- children born and 
3 'et unborn, if we ramiot or will not do it for our- 
••f'lveH. f illierwise and the world arc confounded 
and lost. If we fail then of a eertarnty we have 
every right to be written iu flu‘ Book of Life as tliose 
without guts, W’ilhoul baekboue or hum-'ulv. Bui 
iMcriiisi' we are we, we aie heund to succeed, even in 
laie of the foolisli modem ('hiuest' walKs, for we have 
courage. 


ERRATUM 

The Modern Uevinc for October, i94S : Comment juid Criticism — “Mala.vtin Indian Coiigross'* : 

Para 1, line 10, page 319, read 1937 Jor 1927. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Provincialism in Assam 


In tho Sepleniiboi* (1948) issue of The Modetn Review, 
an aHpcct of provineialwin prevailing in Aasam wab 
published. Ab one from Sylhet I have watched the 
development of lliis s[)irii since 1930 or so. I wan one 
of the stipend-liolders of the Assam Government and 
on complelion of my Uiliversit.y career I trh?d to 
secure a jobpidcr the same Government. 1 had thus the 
privilege of ixiectirig many top-ninking persons. Those 
were the days of Kxeciitive Councillors, who for their 
job depended on the Governor unlike the present 
popular fmanister-H who depend for their job on so many 
of the M.L.Ai) and party bossc’s. fionyal Kheda move- 
menl was started in Assam mainly as a meJisure to 
■provenl the people of iSylhet from g^'ttiiig into Govern- 
ment service. The pco})le .of Sylhet were defuutely far 
in advance of what they (jail the Assamese-Speaking 
population, both as regards education and atioinmenta. 
Inferiority complex and self-intonjst led the so-called 
Assam people to resort to Boiigal Kheda movenutmt. 
At that time, whether in the Socnitariat at Shillong, or 
in tea gardens or in towns like Gauhati, Tezpur, 
Jorhat, Dibrugarh, etc,, BcDgali-spouking people were 
predominant. I cite an instance of how the post of 
the Principal, Jorhat Technical Scliool, was filled up. 
The incumbent Mr. Phatakwala left his service in 
the school and secured a post^in Bihar. The vacancy 
was advertised and applications weFe called for. But 
th(! appointracut was made after two years or so. In 
the meantime one Assamese gentleman was allowed to 
officiate and it was no wonder that he was ultimately 
apr)ointed. nds gentleman was none otlier tliau the 
younger brother of Rree Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 
Mr. Chowdhury starU'd the UfiTted Party and ran a 
weekly journal at Gauhati. ** Aasam for the Assamese" 
was tJic slogan. Mr. Chowdhury now condemns provin- 
cialism. Better lat(» than never. If anyone' cares to turn 
the old files it will be* sei'ii Lliat many A.^isam Govern- 
ment advertisements conchuhui with the sentence 
“Surma Valley Hindus need not apply.” In the quota 
for jobs for non-Muslims, ihere were distinctions; they 
were divided into Surma- valle>' Hindus and Assamr 
valley Hindus. Perhaps Assam unique in this respect 
that differonoe between Hindus and Hindus wai« made 
in respect of Government app(‘inlments. Tlie advance- 
'ment of the Hindus of Sylhet was a cause for dislike 
if not of jealousy, for entertaining them in Govern- 
ment service. Mind, this was in \]w early thirtic.-^. No 
wonder this has, with di-tribution of favour and 
patronage, slowly but perceptively developed to the 
preient stage. 


How the p(*ople of Sylhet, in spite of their declared 
loyalty for serving the Indian Union, have been 
chuckcxl off from service, in the wake of Radcliffe 
Award, is another blot. Government servants are 
stationed according to the orders of the Governnlent and 
not H(*(!ording to their own wishe.«. A school-master who 
happnnwl to Ix' at Habiganj (Sylhet), after referendumi, 
lost his job as the Assam Government took no respon- 
sibility, whiT(;a«i a school-master of Karimgunj 
(Sylhet) e.scaT>(Hl and went scot-free. This was only 
a qiH'stion of chance as to which teacher was posted 
at which ®*hool. Similarly the Professors of the Sylhet 
flollege were forsaken whereas the Professors of the 
Gauhati College were not touched. This is an irony of 
fat»(4. Many of the renowned Professors, teachers and 
Government servants are thus tlirown out of employ- 
ment after referendum in Sylhet. Whether the Bardoloi 
Ministry has any moral responsibility in the matter 
is still a question. In striking contrast to the sad 
plight of the handful of Government servants of 
Sjihet, is the provision made for absorption of 
tlimisands of employees from Pakistan who opte^l for 
India. Thost' w)io came from West Punjab and Sindh, 
practically fled from their .stations. No official records 
of service, pay and grade of these employees were 
available to the India Government. But Government 
allowed declarations to be submitted by the employees 
au<l posted them accordingly. When there were two 
men for one job, h supernumerary post was created. 
Not a single Government emjdoyee who opted for 
India w»is without an offer except those of Sylhet 
aft(»r the referendum. Recently ccptaiu low-paid tem- 
poraiy work-charged Road Moherers on the Silchar- 
Shilloug Rond have been discharged because they 
hairi)cn to belong to Sylhet 

The agitation for the formation of Purbaohal 
Province and the renaming of Assam as the North- 
East Frontier Province is a logical outcome of the 
policy pursued in Assam. Assam is inhabited by 
p(4opIc of heterogeneous stocks. People with Assamese 
as motlu^r-iongue are not in absolute majority. Twelve 
thonas of .Sylhet have been wrongly in tha occupation 
of thj^. Pakistan dominion after the Radcliffe Award. 
Have the Assam Government done anything to retrieve 
them ? These facts only indicate the mentality of the 
Assam Ministry 'towards the Bengali-speaking people in 
general and the people of Sylhet in particular. 

AiiW{^HAir Dhs 
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j^ooKS in thr principal European and Indian lMQguiif?o.s nr<} revic'wcd in 
The Modem Hvmev}. But reviews of all ‘books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
NewKpai)ers, periodicals, achool and college tiAt-books. pamphlets, reprints of 
■magazine articles, addre-sscs, etc., arc not noticed. The rc'ceipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor^c<an any ouciuirics relating thereto 
ausweied. No (!riti<•i^m of book-reviews 
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SELECTIONS FROM U.ANDHT : By P^ofrscor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose. Forcmml by Alahafynn Gnndhi 
and Index. Published by Navajivnn Publish flonse, 
Ahmedtibad, Bombay. Pp. 311. Price Rs. 4- 

Wilien the present reviev^er read Professor Bose's small 
eelectiun of extracts from the writings of Gaiidliiji years 
ago, he, on the very first occasion he met the compiler, 
requested him to prepare a fuller, a larger and a more 
representative colltHMion of the views of Mahatma for 
the ]>enefil of those who do not fjossess old files of Young 
India and Harijan. This was in 1937 and the only criticism 
offered is that such a long lime avas allowed to elapse 
before this reqiiosl was carried out. From one point of 
view, however, the delay has been of advantage for it has 
enabled Sj. Ninnal Kumar to lay under contributioii the 
writings of the Father of our Nation up to 1942. 

As a sincere follower of Gandhiji attracted to him by 
the ideals lie stood for, Professor Hose has not only lovingly 
studied and coirectly interpreted the writings of Malial- 
maji, huL has also felt eoinpellcd to do whar he consider^ 
bis duty to his fcHowincn by luukiiij' the nion significant 
of his pronouncements available to the piihlic in a handy 
form. And the tusk he has set himself has been well 
discharged. 

The first diree of the eighteen sections of the book 
deal with such things us Gandliiji's conception of God, 
discipline for thi; realisation of truth and fundamental 
beliefs and ideas. V('c find the apjilication of these basic 
Bpiritual conceptions in tin? reonoinic and political spheres 
in the next six seetions. The next four seclion*- vical with 
Ahimsa anil Satyagraha. followed h) one in which religion^ 
and morals const it uie the thimies. Then come two import* 
ant ones dealing with the problems of women and of 
education. 

So rich are the treasures the student can find in the 
writings of Gandhiji, that one ran easily think of other 
subjects which loo could have been inrluded in a collection 
like the present one. At the sattic time, it cannot he 
denied that any attempt in this direction would have made 
the book so unwieldy as to iirobably deter the average 
reader from its perusal. 

Credit must go to Sj. Nirmal Kumar that he has with 
that rare insight found only in the careful and syiitcmatic 
student of Gandhi ji’s writings, selected for the general 
reader the essentials of Gandhism within so sliort a 
compass. 

H. C. Mcokerjeg 

ANCIENT INDIAN T.TFE ^ Gliinpse.s into the 
Past : By Jogesh Chandra Hay. Preface by Priyaranjan 
Sen. Cahutla. 1048. Pp. 212. Price Rs. 8. 

The present work is a collection of seven papers con. 
tributed by Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray. M.A., Vidya> 
nidbi,, the twell-known scholar and educationist, to various 
Indian jotimala in the past and revised for publication in 
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and notices is imMishod. 
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the present volume. Like other product.<« from his pen, 
it lu^ais witness to the astonishing range of the authors 
^tudie^ and the origiudlity and dcjith of his reflections. 

The* first chapter which provides the key lor all the 
ri'sl is cniitli‘il Lift! in Ancient India and is a eompre- 
hciisivc survey of llinlu culture under the heads Dharma, 
town- life, food and drink, dres-s, domestic architecture, 
agriculture and horticuliuic. Village administration, pious 
and (‘huiituble works. Tiie other chapters bear the titlfsat 
Food and Drink in Aneiejit India, Suftur Industry in 
Ancient India-. Textile Industry in Antient India. Firearms 
in Ancient India, the Days of the Hindu Calendar and 
the Fagentis of Hindu MairUtg Tiiese are all specialised 
studies based on exiensive datn collected from different 
brunches of Sanskrit litcratuve and frequently enriched 
with the author's scientific comments. 

Some stuU'iiicnts of the author cun *oiily he accepted 
with considerable qindilicaiions. We give below a few 
c.\uini>les. **Thr Arjaiis when they came to India belonged 
to three races’ (p. 4) : “The mass of the population in 
the Vcdic period and aficr was A'aisyu by profe.sBioii, if 
not abo by de'-ceni'’ tp. 8): “The national colour of the 
f Indian) (lr(^^s Avas yellow" tp. 16): *FA*ery village had 
a cotiJicil of its own knoAvn in Sanskrit as Frmchaka. It 
adiiiininfei-cd jusliije, jiiflicted punishment on offenders 
against Dharma*' ip. 43). In some eases the author's 
clnonoiogy, admittedly based on astronomical calculations, 
can only he regarded as hypothetical. As examples wo 
may ineniion the followiiig: Aryans Jiving in the Punjab 
as eanly as 1 M)() H.C., and 15lh century B.C. as the dale 
of the Mahabharata war (p. 55), the Yajurveda first com 
piled in al»out 25(K) B.C. <p. 56), the (rrihyasutras belong 
to llic 15th century B.C. and the. Srautasuiru'^* arc .still 
earlier (p. 105). Equally hypothetical are the suggested 
contemporaneity of Vatsyayana and Kuutilyu (p. 24) and 
idoniiiy of Parusara, author of Krishi tantra. with the 
Smriti author id the sanu* name (p. .30). Tlic author's 
view (pp, 11, 61, 102) that Kaulilya’s Arthusastra was 
written hy the famous minister of (diundragiipta Mauryu iQ 
the 4th century B.C. is not shared by most scholars. 

The value of the present work would i'?*.ve been greatly 
cnhunced by^ the us(? of the A^aliiuhle maici'al embodied ii^ 
thr‘ Buddhist and .laina liltTuliire us Avell us the evidence 
<if archaeology. From the. point t)f view of advanced 
students, precise rcdcren-i'cs to aiilhoritic.s w'-ould have been 
very welcome. Wo have noticed a few slips, e.g., “Ilema- 
chandra of South India" (p. 106) and '*the Mahisha 
country on ilio banks of the Norbiida" (p. 126), and a 
few printing mbtakes, e.g.. furrier (p. 126) and rat 
(p. 162). U. N. Ghoshal 

INDO-MUSLIM HELATIONS— A Study in 

Historical Backgrounds : By Debajyoti Barman, MA. 
Published by Jugnbani Sahilya Chakra, Calcutta, 
Pp, 106. Price Rs. 2. 

A Muslim is a democrat, but his democracy is limited 
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to folbwers of Islam. His social equality of 'wliich so 
much is made of is reserved for Muslims only. In these 
days« when the public mind is agitating over the question 
of untouchability and temple-entry, it -would be news to 
many that no non-Muslim is permitted* to enter the holy 
city of Mecca. It is for this reason that the British envoy 
to the Sharihan government of King Hussein, resided at 
Jeddah, and not at Mecca. In the ninth Sura of the Koran, 
which is the last to be revealed anrl ihe only one which 
was revealed entire and at once, we find such injunctions 
as follows: “Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall find 
them, and take them prisoners, and beseigc them and lay 
in wail for them in every convenient place." “Verily tho 
idolaters are unclean; Id liieiit not therefore come near 
unto the holy temple, after this year (i.e. A. II. 10 >.” 

Islamic psyciioJojiy. Islamic dcrnucruey and Islamic 
economics are all integral parts of the religion of Islam. 
As Sir Judunath Sarkar says: “A religion whose followers 
are taught to regard robbery and murder as a ndigtoiis 
di^y. is incoriipatible with iIm* pi ogress of mankind or 
with the peace of the world.” JJc further ]toints out in 
his HisUtr) of Auratifizib: ‘‘The convci-sion of the entire 
population to Islam ami the extinclion of i?vcry form of 
dissent, i-s the ideal of the Muslim .State. If any infidel is 
suffered to exist in the coiiimuniry, it is as a necessary evil, 
and for a transitional period only, ... A non-Muslim 
therefore cannot be a citizen iif the state, he is a member 
oj a ifeppressed riass (italics ours) : his status is a modi- 
fied form of slavery The whole of Indu-Miislim history 
is a proof and illustration of the abovt^ reuiark. The 
Baliamani Sultans several liiiiea attempted to exterminate 
the Hindu population, or in rlcfaidl of exlermiiiathm to 
Bqueezf! il by ft)rre into tin* folds of Ishiin. 

The author na.s given historical proofs from Muslim 
historians of tli.e Muslim policy of (‘rudioaling Hindus 
throughout Ihe centuries; and why and how they *.n<Teeded, 
and why and bow ‘they failed. It is only in Hindu India 
they failed; otherwise they have succeeded from Mororco 
to Indonesia. The book under review is a gooil lit lie book 
on a great suI»je<U; and is worth it.s weight in gold. 

It 18 tliought-'Provoking and in formative. After going 
through it onec, one ilesires that there were many more 
«uch pages. Oiir public men cannot certainly do worse 
if they would read, mark and inwardly digest it. We hope 
the author, when publishing its .<>'.eeond edition, would 
am'plify the thesis. The title only partly explaims the 
subject-mailer. The fmiilirig and gcl-up is good. 

I J. M. Datta 

THE GRK.AT NEHRUS : Ih, J. S, Bnghi. Pnb^ 
Usht'il by Tayarv Mvrnorin} Puhllcatunw, Lnhorr. 
Pages 3S0, Ptice 7 »\s. 6. 

The Imok deals with the various phases of develop- 
ment of the lives of three eminent political figures of 
India — all of the famous Nehru family- Moiilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vijayalakshmi Pandit. Within a 
short compass but with no important features missing, the 
hook is wrilien in a manner that does not tax the j^atience 
of the reader a-s a biography ordinarily often does. The 
apt quotations ver>^ libernlly taken from relevant hooks 
and papers have much to do to make it a pleasant re.-nlin^;. 
More than ever we have need of men of action now, 
men W'ho arc no escapists or foriune-.seekerfl in iIut critical 
poriod of the country. This Imok fleals with a family 
where thia love of action in the political field was im- 
precedentedly concent rated, Motilal- -the man with a 
Jutting chin, the lawless boy wlio grew to be a man of law 
and reasoned* Mlion, whose fighting nature showed itself 
when Ji)]tanwnllahag turned him fri»m a moderate to an 
exlremial; Jawaharlal — the fine blending of reason and 
aentiment with his uncompromising devotion to Mother 
India, who played no mean part in destroying the edifice 
of fooreign rule in our country and is now ^he first pilot 
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of the ship of our State’; Vijayalakshmi— the stormy petrel 
of India who went across the seas to fight the eni^ughta 
of General Smuts at South Africa' and won— these figures 
are unfailing inspirations before our countrymen. We 
shou)^ read as often about them as possible to help us 
trace and cultivate the set-up and the spirit that gave 
birth to many towering personalities in a single* family 
within the life-time of one another. The book very help- 
fully presents in a classified manner the salient features 
of tliese characters and their activities. 

At traction of the book would have -been all the more 
enhanced had it been adorned with fine photographs of 
the Nehru s. And there is no dearth of such photographs. 

NaRAVAN CiCANDRA ChANDA 

INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND HER 
FUTURE : By Sisirkumar Milra. Pablukad by Hri 
Aurobindo hihrary, 309 Esphomde, G.T., Madras^ 
Pp. 113. Price Ih. 

This is the enlarged edition of the author's hook 
originally published under the title The Future of India, 
The book is divided into three chapters entitled Tndia's 
(hiliiiral Rmpire', *F.arly (Jontacis of India with Islam" and 
‘The Future of India'. In the first chapter the learned 
ciulbor trai-cs tiic iniiiience of Indian Culture in the countries 
of Europe and Asia. Writing of Europe s debt to India 
he quotes tin* following remark of Will Durant the 
eminent American thinker; “India was the motherland^ 
of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of Europe’s lun-* 
giiages: She was the meibcr of our ]»hilosopliy ; mother 
through tin* Arabs, of inucli of our mat hemal ies; mother 
ibrough the Biirlillia, of the ideals embodied in (Jhriblianiiy; 
mother through the village community, of self-government 
and democracy. jMolher India is in many ways tlie mother 
of ns all.” Aliuut A^-ia's debt to India be quotes thin 
signifi<’unl ol»servaiioii of Sir AiireJ .Sirin; “The vast 
exrcui of Indlaii Ciultiiral influences, from Central Asia 
in the north to tropical Indonesia in the south, and from 
the iKirdfrlamls of rersiu to China and Japan, has show'll 
tJial ancient India wa.K the radiating ceiUrc ot a civilisa- 
tion wiiieli by its religious thought, il« art and literature 
was destined to leave its di'i'p mark on the races wholly 
diverse and scattered over llic greater part of Asia.” A 
jienisal of this chapter will give the reader an idea how 
the Jiidiiiii Uiilliiral empire bud spiead over the ancient 
world. The author also describes how Indian (hilltire is 
slowly spreading in the couniries of the modern West. 
Ill this eoiineclioij he riles this interesting jiieideiil: On 
seeing the famous painting The Buddha carrying the Kid 
by Sri Nandalal Bose shown in an exhibition in Geneva a 
Swiss critic remarked: see behind this pieture a 

great livilisalion.” To thi.s cause, contiibuiions of Swami 
Vivekanauda, Swami Ruinatirtlm, Sri \urol)indo, Annie 
Besuni, Prenianandu Bbarali, Ananda Goomaruswumi,* 
Swami Ananda Aebarya and others are duly mentioned. 
About Swami Vivekananda the author rightly remarks 
thus: “But Vivekananda’s influence has been inueh deeper 
and wider thoi» we generally feel and know. He has been 
a force, a greater dynamic force from whom millions derive 
jns-piraiioii . . . Thus by Vivekununila wa.'i given a new 
tempo to the work of Indio towards the building up of 
her fvpjritual empire in modern times” (p. 55 ). 

J am afraid, the author has been partial to Sri Auro- 
bindo by making frequent referem^es to his sayings on 
India and her future. It is unwise to extol the contri- 
butions of one only where those of so many are jointly 
concerned. All great solhs of India have contributed in their 
own w'ay to the spread of our thought and culture abroad. 
Mi had a vision of India’s glorious future. All believed 
that the world’s future is destined to be influenced by 
Indian Culture. The young generation of independent 
India should be inspired with tliis grand Vision. 

Swami Jacadiswarahanda 
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SHIVA JT : By C. A. Kincaid. Published by Mac- 
milUiH and Co., hid. 104ff. Pp. 111. Price Re. 1. 

ll Is i\ tiny lmnd*^bof>k intuncUd lor young boys. 
Thd stylo is lucid and the narriition on ibc whole 
intorosling, but the slatoruonts and account'^ given 
here and there on the aulhorit.y of sources now 
tedly obsolete r(*diiee its value, for instanci?. Shivsji’s 
entering the city of I’onna for an f»n Shai-^la 

Khun in the lyz/MV oj a momaue pert;,, .Shahji’e 
encourage in on I. to his sou to piirsiu* his lii'^k of lilarat- 
ing his countryineii from the nih* of the ly.ipur 
Government, in 10()2 A.U., kv l^end on this point U 
Ki.w Uvitory oj I he Marhalia.. by G. Savdesai, 
pjigo 82 . Fiirlhi.T eoni:i.,ei [..j uuiion'S^'Jirv. 

N. Ih I?OY 

SPIRIT OF JAl HIND ; By Annkul Ch. Ohur^'. 
Puhlido'd by Ihv nnthhr from r23-Aj Dh'!ian>^,ibi 
Calcntln. ti>l. Price Ks. 2-S. 

In llie^e pages the aiillior li.is givfti e\pre:??i«>n to his 
luihlo fi'< lings and ^^,nlim^•ms at tin* attainment ot Juih-- 
poiiHeniar by India. On the ihrec tmems pijhll4><;d in 'his 
IxHik. oi»e is writ lea e?) ^l3i^atllla Gandhi rather «d the 
Nation. The author good to all people in Free 

India an. I wants al! to coulrihiiie hi* <r iuT he.'.i for 
building np Rsinia as desiied hy Mahatinaii. It is. 

'Written ii. a eharnniij;; style Tin (ik de.-e*vev wide 
rirndalion. 

A. U. Dutta 

SAN KIT TJPI (Short liand), 2nd Edition : By L. 
P. Jnin. Pine Art PriMlng Prefic., Apyu'.r, PJJJ. Eymlidt 
ediliun. 

Si'\ernl sears’ efforts to evolve one system 'd 
hip'. .so as to ('Xpres^: all l.iiiguages m.itcn.dise<i 
in bringing out the ribove publication hy 1.. P. Jain. 
The .luthor claim.-* that the book (leliiiL'.s a sysloin that 
catche.s n]» the .sonmls f)l' lno^’t l.Mnguiig(‘.s .and tliereforo 
has inb rnalioufil po.s.sibili*y. TIk' la]iguag(' in which the 
whol(' riling ha.s been di^cus-ii'd is v('ry lucid ufid the 
gel, - 11 ]^ is excellent. 

Imnanooc.vl P*\o^mh 

IIENGAM 

AltTTTANnT-SAMA.1— RASTRA : By ^ri i^amuka 
f^ekfnn Bnyrhi and Sri Sndhav.'iu Blmaan Mukhrrjt 
PvblinI'.rd by the Modirn Booh x\qem'y. 10 Bnvhim 
C1uiH( rjec Street^ Calrutta. Piiffea Price i«"x. 3* 

The book (onluins altogether ihirh-sexen essays of 
■W'hiih hvo are written »>n poliiieal plulosophy. Ollier 
essays are on Knmomics, Sociology. Health, Paiikinj*. 
Inflation, Transport System, Food Problem, Animal Hus- 
biindry, Tiulustiies, T';»niodar Valley Srh**me and other 
allied subjecfc v%riiien particularly with reference to 
Indian eondiiioiis. Although the book is meant for Com- 
meree students of our Lbiivcr4iv. the siibjecp' dealt wiili 
arc of common interest to the ge»j«;ru! public and ns such 
the book will be foiiml useful by general readers. We have 
no doubt the hook shall have a wide eireulation among 
the Commerce stiK-erits and the .genornl public iiiteresled in. 
Indian E'Hinomicy. A. 15. Duita 

HINDI 

HINDI JAIN SAIIITYA KA 8ANICSHTPT 
ITIHAS : By Kamtnpramd Jam. Published by Bharatiya 
Gnanapith, Benares, Pp. 207. Price Rs. 2-H. 

The many-wJod contribiitiou of Jainism fo Indian 
culture Is an aceepted fact. Tlic present publication ifl 
a brief history of its contribution to' Hindi literature 
from Apahhrnmsha perio<l (aboiiL eighth cenlUTv) to the 
ninoteenth century. Hindi literature, indeed, owes a 
good deal to its Jain scholars for its develnp:u4?nt and 
dynamism. The loamod author has handled thi* subject 


with an eyer-open eye to I he working of the various 
force® — rrdigious, podal. etc. TIuis, the book is much 
more than a mere catalogue or chronology. Its ‘*read- 
ability” is one of its .sevi'rfil itleiising fealiire.s. Rhri 
Kamtaprasad lia.s filled a limg-felt void in a full-leugfch 
historj' of Indian litorutuio and cunsequenlly he is 
entitled to (be cordial thanks of all .ntudenls of litera- 
ture in genenil, and of tba,se of Hindi literature in 
i- .ilhnilar. G. M. 

GCJARATI 

M \HARANA PRATAPl PRATAP : By the late 
Knvi ("hhaynnlal Awlhaarain Braltma Bhatl. PubH.'yhctL 
by the Gnjernii Printiriff Prcs'-s', Bombay. VJ/iO. Pp. 157. 
Prie, IP 

Eieiy yr‘}ir the ^^Gujiirali*' Printing Pi-ess, Rombay, 
a m)\tl lo its re.ndi'rs. Thi.s is the rKh>«l such 
pro'll Dt, and it ndmiiMbly poriray.s the heroic deeds of 
M iliiMaii.M Piiilai', of Mevad. His eounge and patriot- 
lan have immoitalisrcl him in the bislorv of In^lm, and 
lliis book i* Aulieible help in expoimdiug luiw that 
immortiiily wa.-! won. \i -lionld iiifere.st every rorwler. 

t;r.lARATMiN GOITRAVA, Part. 1 : Bn A. R. 
Bhih}ftm\ Goiidfd (late nj Ranqimn). Printed at the 
Jinity iWin/iny Prrr.s'. Bomhny. IO 4 O. Cloth-bound, 
lit urt .(tied. Pp. 2fi*. Price. /?.•». 2(J. 

Mr. Phimiini. who was connected with the prnsw at 
Rangoon, b- for ' it evaruated, has in this small 
volume civi'u ^bort liiographie.s of about 42 Gujaratis 
who hi^s ojiinion have conlrilmied lo the greaincss 
((7:t‘,rn') of Oniarati. Guja.n.G.-'- Kathiawadi .. and 
Cj:! •!;u«, eompn.'dng indnsl''id m.'ignatfv,, liter iry iiu?n, 
m»*n connected with Insrr.upi', B.inkinc? Films. Kduen- 
lion Mild (tJi.aritv are tdl to !»e foiiml hen', ll i- a lom- 
prebei^ii'e list, .Mpd i> to l>e ‘■'uppb'aiented by another. 

RmJ.AR : By Yorrindra JngnnYirth Tripnthi, M.A., 
B.T., Baroda. Ptddi"hcd by the Vidyadhikari, Bnroda 
.S/'/fe, Tiiicf: rnut h(»ard flhu^tvotrd, jacket. Pp. ftOO. 
/?.s\ 2 -.;. 

SMg.Mv wa- th( nnm dc jniimr of the late JagimUath 
IVmod.inl.f* TVio.ilhi, who, I hough he lived in this 
\v*»rM, w out of It. H(' p.a'^n'd his wdiole life in a 
he’inir.s hii*^, .ami in (|f)imr so hi.*, object was Ihi' attain- 
ment of Gocj-hf .ad {Prohhvjyrapti) . Reside.s btanu; a 
tliinker ind .1 writer and ji student, he wa.s a poet, .and 
ht' has conlributefl two snlxlantial volnim'.s, Cnjerati 
Garaiirinn, and Dtiran-e-Saq/ir. writ ten in Hie Iranian 
Sufi’s a'ein, to the Gujarati literature. He was a deep 
.stndf’iil of poet Krd.api’.s w’ork.s and al.-o the pliilo.sopher-. 
poet of obi Gujarat, Akho. His life .and his s.avings n.s 
put down here, hi -on. do file hitler gre.at credit 
as an aullior, and in the disch irgo of hi« filial duly, 
be has '■f'cn to iK that not. a single j'b'i*e of Ihi:'- father’s 
model life ]»as been left out. 

IllVDTTSTANT-GTTJARATI KOSHA : By Mayan- 
hhsii p. Desai. Published hy the A'a?;;/:’*"' Karyataya, 
Ahmtdahad. JOJ^O. Thick card-board. Pp. d70. Prica 

n .. 

This is the second edition of the Diotitma^>^ first 
published in 1939, with addiliom* and amiUKlmcnt.s. Tho 
if!indus1ani works are tainted in Balbodha as well 03 
Urdu script, whih* the meaning* of those words are 
given in Balbodha (Hindi) only. Thi*, K a step forward 
in the propaganda of Gandhi, ji for the creation and use 
of a national language* for India. It enlmdies Ifi.flOO 
wojvls, and in sj*iie of so-.i» • il'avvb.arks hen* and there, 
a.s to gixing forrect. equivalents it is a gre.at achieve- 
mo’il, sjiecially when our- notices that the compiler ifl 
a pure Onjar.ati. V»orn and bred in Gnjamt. having 
vr"v lillle contact with Hindi. We xvelcome the 
attempt. K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Scientific and Economic Aspects 
of Prohibition 

Araong the many ameliorative measures 
promulgated by Mie ('ongress Minislty when 
it took charge of the cli f^iinies of the Nation in 
flic various Provinces, Proliibition remains ono» 
of the most rourageoiis, farsiglited luid i>raisc- 
worth}" h'gislations. Cmrcnt Srlcvcc observes: 

The meas^ure is one ivliich wa** (h^arest to Gandhiji 
and IR calculatrd in rrmo\E* nn*' of tlic most poient raiiscs 
for the poverty and iinhappiiiO‘»s of the h*sR forinnale 
clasfiRs of the population in the industrial and rural areas. 

The introduction of Proliibition, while it the 

moral Riature and promoii'S the material well-ljeing of the 
common man, lias led to u substantial, if not a seriou-s. 
reduction in the revenues of tbo State, running to many 
tens of eroTos of nipecs. During the last Congress Ministry 
Sri C. Rajagapalachariur (now His FiXcellency the Governor- 
General of India), then Primf Mini'^tcr. Madras, sought to 
meet the difficult finan<*ial deficit by tlie introduction of 
the Sales Tax, which proved so.ccessful in meeting the 
deficit to a considerable extent. 

Since the 15lh August, PH7, enlightened opinion in 
the fountry has been trrowing that the ofTirts of drink on 
the impoverished inas-e« is too ‘■erious to admit of any 
further delay in forging ahead ivith the remedial measures 
wliieh include Proliibition. Proliibition as a programme 
of National rrliabililation and reron‘=tM!elion lias, therefore, 
lieen aerepled as a measure dem.indiuc iniinediale atten- 
tion. Tt has the enthusiast ir haeking of all our elder states- 
men . 

Prohibition lias, Iiowcvct^ raiso<l is-ijyuo.s 
W'hicli,. wc arc afraid, have not been fully 
appreciated and satisfactorily tackled. 

The tapping, the transport and the dislribiiiion of the 
toddy liquor together constitute a prosperous enterprise 
which provides employincnt to a large number of tappers — 
a class of hereditary professionals who are skilled in the 
technique of obtaining the juice from ilii* palms — not to 
speak of the personnel employed in the transport and 
distribution of todtly, which is carried on by a chain of 
middlemen, petty contractors and shop-keepers. The in- 
terests of tills welbdevcloped and closely-knit organisation 
is now at stake.. The men connected , with ibis trade 
amount to several hundreds of thousands anil are now 
threatened with the prospect of losing pcTliaps their only 
means of livelihood by the introduction of this measure. 

Tlio stage has been more or less set for men 
of Scienoe and Tecbnolojzy to accomplish two 
things: first, to keep the traditional organisa- 
tion functioning and prevent a crash in its struc- 
ture, and secondly to discover a process by 
which palm juice could be converted into a 
valuable revenue-yielding product. 

The deletcridtis effects of toddy (fermented ju’ce of 
psim) and the arrack (the distilled liquor), which ere the 


forms most commonly indulged in by the poorer claeset 
of addicts, are due to their alcoholic content. The unfer- 
mented juice of the palm generally known as sweet toddy» 
has iK’rn recogni^i.tl bum times imiiK^morial to constitute 
an invigorating Ionic heverage iireserilu d by praciilioners 
of iiifligenou.s medicine fur anaMiiic and syphilitic paiienW 
iliiring convab'scenec. Palm juiee i.s u.sed for making a 
eruile foi'iii uf {{trr (crude sugar) by boiling down tlic juicp 
in opr*n pan.*: the dark re.-jdne cuH iiU.^ eube?, is eom- 
mer-dallv available in re*trie!ed amiuinl and i.s employed 
by A>urvedic and L'nani pliysieians as a sweetening vehicle 
for many of their tonics. It enjoys the riimtuiion of being 
tIuTaputirally far .‘•uperior K* the ^f;r trude from tane- 
juice. Consider:d)l«* qiianiilirs of palm fiur v/as being used 
as raw material in refmetie* for the manufiiciiiro of 
and with the advent of Prohibition largi r qiiaiiliiics of this 
product are likely to be iiuide available sine'* many of the 
Provincial (biveinmems have alreaily inyuguraied a scliemo 
•for the munufaetiire of gi/r from palm juic-e us one ^ 
the practical solutions to the problem of its economic 
utilisation. 

If iialm juice could bo utilised for luanu- 
factuririK a product like a vitairfu-rich siud 
nouri.-.luiig conccntra'to like malt. (‘Xtroefc or an 
autit)iotic like pcuicillin, ii -wmiUt coiistilutc a 
valual lie acli ic voinont. 

.Since ihe'fui.'o U kiiowu to contain on an average, 
10-12 iJiu f'cnl, of cane »uge»r, the prodiiei .■alioiijd provide 
an ideal raw material lor many of ib«' ferruenlation indiis- 
Irie*. iiieludmi; li’o.‘e pertaining to llie production of 
citric end lactic ucitl. Whatever be tins product pro- 
posed to be riinntifariured, w«‘ are initially eorifroiiled with 
tv.o major limitations; the fir*! oiftjculiy ariws om of the 
inherent quality of the juii-e, t/j.. tin- exiri-ine rapidity with 
•wbieb it gi-Ls infected and b*rnienls, tlie, per»uiil one is 
contKTted with the circurastaiue that the palm trees dc 
not ociur as continuous iind luiibuinly distributed planta- 
liori.s but appear ds I’oiluitously .scattered group,* in widely 
separalf'd and soiiielimt.*s diftie-ullly acecb.^’ildo areas. This 
situation renders the tapping, e.dlection and tran.sport of 
the juice diiheult, liine-cofi.siiiiiing and expensive. 

The piobjeni ol collecting iht' material from widely 
scatimnl areas .ind tirescrving it from spoilage until it 
reaches a cenlial factoiy where it is to l»o turiiier pro- 
cessed. demand*! the immediate ulteniiun of those interested 
ill a rational soluliun ol the problem. We uii(lei*iand that 
tliis jirobJcm i* being vigorously tackled both at the Inditm 
Agricultural Research Inblitute, New Delhi, and at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bungalon^. lnvostiju;a lions at 
Bangalore have revcaleil that fi'csiily drawm and carciiilly 
pre-Hcrved juice contains adequate amounts «»t the more 
iiiiporlaiil components of the B-complcx and is niiirilively 
and thcrapeautically comparable to malt extract. These 
preliminary findings lend convincing support to the time- 
horioiiP'd belief in the eflicacy oi palm juiee as a health 
giving tonic. 

Palm jMicc as a raw material for the manu- 
facture of cane sugar offers many ex<'eptional 
advantages. 
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Firs?, ilic expensive crushing machinery wliich is an 
essential pari of e\c 0 cane sugar manufacturing enter- 
prise, can be eliminated in the caae of a factory devoted 
to the manufacture of «uga#ffom palms. Palm juice is 
the result of just 'Mapping** whicli of course is a highly 
skilled operation. Secondly, since the juice is compara- 
tively frt*e from chlorophylloijs anrl other pigments, the 
process of clarafication is considerably simplifiel. Thirdly, 
the juice is conAivh,‘rc(l to Imi free from sucrose inverting 
enz>mc 8 . wliich ininimi-io the formation of molasses. Fourth-, 
ly, the annual cost of lultivation attending the raising of 
sugarcane crops is enliivlv eliminated. To-day, palms 
con.stitiitc a free and peiicrous gift of Nature; they 
flourish without any utlcntion in some of the most inhos- 
pitable and barr«;n soils and continue to yield tlie saceba- 
rine juice for 60-70 years. Willi a little attention and care 
the useful life of the palm could perhaps be extended and 
the yield -of jnie*' aiirnientcd. Tlies(‘ are proliloms for the 
future wlieri lln^puhn will conic to be recognised as the 
sugars ieJ<Jitig perennial. 

It is roughly estimated that a single palm, if \\<d1 
tlcMdopcd, might yield suflieieni juice to make a niaiind 
of sugar whii’Ji. at the eiirreni rate, woidd co.-t aliout 
Rp. 35. If a hnmlred palms can lie optimally stocked in an 
ncTC of land, the nnniiul gross revenue per acre would 
amount to a suipri'-ing figure of Rs. 3,50i.>. A conserva- 
tive estimnle of the niimbcv of palms in the country puts the 
figui^* at 4 eroH's; this potential f-ource of iialur d wealth 
should be expitiited. We woulrl strongly urge the Provincial 
and Slate Governments inti'sej'led in this perennial crop, to 
eorstitute a Onirfd Advisoiv Poard to devise wavs and 
means jiy whieli iiii-% important .eouree of raw material could 
be economical^ capitalised in ?upi»orr of Prohibition and 
the services of the present trade organisation mobilised on 
modern lines williout creating nnemoloyimm: in its ranks. 

Progress 

The Nnr Tinucii:' obsi?m;s: 

The erueial t>^'oblem of Indian polities iu unity. Since 
Inde|)«mdenee Ihty. the first equations have l^ecn solved. 
Tlie general iMltern of administration, central and pro- 
vincial. ha.s been framed end it will soon r#voive th^' billing 
sanction of the (i<»n.sliluejif Assembly, The states, innhid- 
ing recalcitrant Hyderabad, have been snerepsfully fitted 
into the pattern, and Kashmir itself would have lieen 
definitely irieorporal<*d, w'itc it not for fon^ign inlerfercnec. 
Central ndminisiralivi* unity in thus definfil and secure. 

W'hal i» equally gratifying is that communal unity 
is gradually developing. The supreme test came during 
tlie Hyderabad irugi eomedy; eomimuial passion did not flare 
up and the fears of eivil war which the (Vntrnl Government 
confessed by declaring a ‘srale of grave emergency’ did 
not nioteriali'*e. ‘Intlia has turned ihe corner'. Sardar 
Patel said at Pellii; ‘Wc are making gomr. echoed Pandit 
Nehru in T ondon. The major problem UAvaiting a solu- 
tion is the language question and the re‘-.haping of provinces 
along linguiafio lines. 

The problem i.s delicate. In all national life, politic^ 
is nuarked by a tension between unity and diversity'. The 
tension is rarely severe when, it is limited to the economic 
field, as evidenced in the divergennf of interests between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts in the I'.S.A, But 
diversity of language hoJils more reihnibiable* possibilities. 
Languag*^ is inimtately hound iqt with personality and 
divergence in language may ea-sily lead to idiosyncrasies 
loaded with pa.«!sion, and onc.?^ ti»e conflict lias reached 
certain pitch of. emotion it becomes <li:-ruptive. The 

r eral lines of solution ran be ^iirmisod. English will 
pushed back to the place of the first foieign language 
and take the importance it had in pie-war Japan. With 


elections on the basis of universal suffrage, sheer num- 
bers will return a majority of reprerentatives who will 
not have the same regard for Shakespeare and Burke as 
the adults who are 'actually framing the Constitution, 
llie popular vote will aW strengthen 'the cause of regional 
languages: the linguistic revivals which arc rousing the 
ititeiligentsia in different parts of the country' will foster 
provincial 8nl{-con.«ieiousnesA and even emotions which many 
pnliliciatis will not bo f'biw to exploit. Were diversity of 
lingiiislic, and eiilturiil emotions combined with economic 
liillcrences over a given area, ugly tendencies might 
develop and wreek unity. The. language problem is the 
most complex of those still xiwaiting tl solution. 

The Constituent Asisembly will have il easier to define 
India's relations with the British Commonwealth. India 
will first declare herself a sovereign democratic republic; 
and thfUi in full independence ^he will search for some 
tori of an a*«soeiation with tlie nations of Iho Common- 
wi’alth. She needs the protection of the British navy 
to-day; she might hec-ome the .senior partner of the 
Conimonweullh in fifty years. 

Fighting Inflation 

Tliu Kaiiir l-ioridr ob^^ijrvcs: 

In a mood to placate all the Government invited 

reports and r»piuious from economi*iis, labour representa- 
tives and leading capitalists. Then they' got together a 
hunch of meusiirrs which looks like th<“ bighest eomiuoTi 
liiclor of ot)inions; (a) Imlaming budgets by ndminlslra- 
tive ftcoiiomie^ and revision of natitmal ami provincial 
scllellu•^; tb) wilbdraving money from public, eireulaijon 
by levying ueaih-dinb-. postponing the ndund of Excess 
FioJiis taxes, reconum ndlng provincial faxes on agricultural 
incoiu«\s, proTWJting savings schemes; fel regulating 
roiisiimplion prices by limiting dividends and rationing 
soiiio essential eonimodiiies. 

The, real problmn to be tackled was the phenomenon 
of rising prices, the rise being due to a redundaney of 
etirrency, and a .simultaneoii.s lull in the production of 
ronsiiinption goods. Tlio (bnernmeni have cliosen In limit 
their pre.scni elTori to the, excess of currene.y, and though 
they fondly talk of uationalisiiig produclioTt, ilicy will 
ilieifisfdvcs do little to increase production. They io not 
treat the deflation of producticui hut. only money inflation. 

The mrneiires they decided on .should rmi prove inef- 
fective. Hut as they do not make a comprehensive system, 
giving the Government an efficacious control of means o£ 
payment .and no direct initiative in the production of goods, 
leakages will occur and results may bo disappointing. 
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Wages and salaries are not given any ceiling; any 
■ i icrease would go and swell the already redundant cor- 
; racy on the market and raise prices. The planned drive 
^or small savings will fetch little. Can savings be expected 
irom the common man who hos to wrap his dhoti tighter 
evrey day? As to budget manipulations they will increase 
poroduction but little, though they may cut down bureau- 
cratic cx^mditure. What^was most alarming about the 
Biili-inflation measures was the cxtiliation capitalists could 
not conceal. Dividends on paid up capital arc hxed at 
the average of the last two years or six percent, which- 
ever is higher. It sounds good cnuiigii. But there is no 
limit on commission of Managing Agencies, salary, bonus, 
etc., no regulalion against wt*akcniiig the assets of a com- 
pany by mortgaging thnu for the sake of a loan to others, 
no restriction on the cascade of niiddiemen recmiied among 
relatives, etc. Nor is there any measure agaiiisl shunting 
reser\'es into sliure capital and luuUiplying the maximum 
dividend.^. In course of lime .‘•iicli leakages coitld, I'owevcr, 
be slopped. ■ I 

On the other hand, who can expect a merchant to 
adjust his prices to the six-per-ecni largciV Should wc not 
•' rather foroee that on each day of iho year lie will makf' 
whatever he p«»ssibly can, and that in the last week of the 
htianrial year by allocation to rc-’-erves. etc., by timely 
donations to cliuritahle institutions or by any other device 
suggested by per,«iinal acuity and legalist assistance, he 
will reach down to the six-per-ceiil limit to the biller 
edification of the tax-inspectors? lypical of mercantile 
inetiullity was tiie rerent scandal ol sugur-siocks piling up 
in spitt of transport facilities offered to sugar-mills. The 
shortest way to force capitali-ls to udiiiil that iJie good 
«»ld days of rising prices are over is to increase the supply 
of goods on the eonsuinplioii inarkel, whether they come 
' from new national sources or from foreign stocks. The. 
sight of, foreign go«>ds would roiiverl their minds if not 
tlicir hearts. What is most urgentlx needed is abundance 
of goods; monetary adjaviuieni'a are subsidiary. Even the 
Nizam cannot dine off bis jewels. 

Itdam anil World Culture 

Tito contrihutuin, often overlooked, 

whieli Isliim litis iiitulo, of wliieli not the least 
iinportfint for the Wes(. was its pri^J^ervation 
and tran.'^mission of Die eiillural valuers of the 
Graeco-K^nnan world, which liad in turn derived 
front Ep;y])t and from Imlia, Prof. A. J. Arberry 
MTites in The Arh^an Path: 

By the end of the sixth century A.D. when Muham- 
mad began his mission, Grueco-Homaii civilization, which 
, had brought so great inlrlhrtiml brilUante and material 
pro.sperjly to Europe, A^-in Minor and North Africa, was 
in the last stages of dway. Chri.stianity was rent by 
achismatic quarrels. The .Sassanian empire of Persia was 
fast lircakiiig up. The Dark Ages of the West were at 
hand. 

It is possiidy not loo much to say that, hut for the 
unifying infliienrr. of Islam and the coherent pattern of 
Islamic culture, Western civilization would in due course 
have been overwhelmed and utterly destroyed by the sue- 
^cessive wavesS of barl^ariaii invadem It was a most fortu- 
nate circumstances that when the most pow'Crhil 
threat came, from the Turkish, Mongoil and Tartar 
tribes, the Islamic empire, though weakened by d'o<'.ay And 
internal dissension, yet remained solid enough and strong 
..'louglx to absorb the full impact of those onslaughts and 
ib halt the flood of destruction short of Europe. 

Otherwise, it stems that nothing could Uve stood 
limtween Hulagu Khan and the Atlantic seaboard. Rome 


and Paris would have suffered the fate of Baghdad. The 
scholars of the West, like those of Persia and Iraq, would 
have been butchered, and those monastic libraries which 
formed the centres of learning at the -renaissance pillaged 
and burned. ^ 

So mucli on the purely material plane. On the 
spiritual level, we might .wpcculttio that ^1 was in part 
at least the challenge thrown down by Islam for the pos- 
sosMon of iuen*H buiils that stimulated itie Christian West 
to seek a revival of learning, lest the mupwH of Europe 
should go over witolly to the new religion. 

The naked swofd of Islamic monoUieisni 
could only be pan'icd by the shield of u ('hrifet- 
itinity purified and rid of iU cra^sscr accretions 
of pagan superstition. 

MalmaJly and spiritually Islam throughout its history 
has inairitnineri a certain pattern of liiouglit, a distinctive 
stajidaul of life that have secured, despite all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, a notable stability of culture o\cr a large area 
of the globe. 

Because Islam oflered its followers a firm and simple 
•failJi. u^slTling ih** omnipotence of u Divine Power yet 
maintaining the worlli and digiul\ of the individual man 
and wo^iian. the Muslim peoples held fast to their con- 
ception of the good life in the face ol immense culaslroplies. 

Itslam is- sysUnii of luw as well a way 

of life and \sorship. 

Men will more readily and oliedieiuly acci^pi the. idea 
of the sancitity of law if they believe it to be rooted in a 
I'.eavcnly faith, and not the impo'-dtion of lhc'*.«trong upon 
the weak. The rcligiou.u Jaw of Islam pn^vitled u fair 
and jeaMonablc basis for society and human relations: it 
is iiuirked by a btnevolenl cure for tlu‘ weak, the widow 
and oipJian. and as.^erls llie rights a.s well us llic iluties of 
the ordinary citi/i*n. Isjam gave binli to one of the great 
legal sy-'lenis of mankind, and langhi its followers to 
accept anif respect ibt; arliitrauient of u rea.soned judg- 
ment in all ('uijHi's and di&puiOb. 

Islam has» furnished the ideal of u virtually clas.dcBs 
order ol lile in whicli diseriminulions of pedigree and 
e«)loiir need play no pan. 

When we consider the iulelleeiual and artistic achieve- 
nicnis of Islamic civilization, wi' are rompidled to recog- 
nize that they are fully etpial to its other eontriliiiiions to 
world culture. E!tieh of the major ‘‘Isluinic" languages— 
Arabic, Persian, Tnrki'-h ;ind Didii--has produced its own 
great literature, both religious and secular, rivalling in 
range and (fiiality^ uiiy t omp.irable oiilpnl of the luiman: 
mind. 
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The medics], mathematical and {dtitoapphical diaeover* 
ies of the ancient ivorld micbt likdy enough have been 
lost after t|tc coUapae of Graeco^Roman civiiieation, had 
they not been taken, over by the Arabs and the Peraians at 
the beginning of lalaii and accepted ae the staning>potnt 
of a further range of intellectual exploration. 

'rhe univeraitiee of modern Europe owe not a little of 
their atructure* and design to the models provided by 
Muaiiun Spain, Sicily and Egypt. 

In art and aruhiteoture eciually the achieve- 
jneiit« t)f Islamic civilization are patent to view. 

To have stood in the vast fabric of the Omayyad 
Mosque at DamasciiH or the majestic Sultan Hassan 
Mudrasa at Cairo, to havo seen the delicate arabesques 
that adorn a tliouFatul . splendid buildings from iStorocco 
to India, is to he conscious of a human spirit disciplined 
in the worship of One Cud and trained to observe the 
evidencen (»f Jlis omnipolnice and supreme artistry in all 
or cation. 

The men wiio planned and executed these places set 
aside for GodV service lavished all their skill and iinugin. 
ation upon a well-Jovcd task. Grandeur of design, exquisite 
perfection of detail— these reveal a spirit richly saiisiicd 
in Cod. 

The Greeks of old also knew the virtue contemr 
plation; Islam was in this re-^pec-.t far more truly the heir 
of the Hellenic sphit than dynamic modern Europe. 

Role; of Scicntibte in tlic Control of 
Atomir Energy 

The scientists; have produced, the political 
rulei'.s have enjoinefl. and the rank and fdc have 
used all tlio dreadful new weapons and coin- 
plicatetl gadgolis of war with th(? lea^t qualm of 
con^cicnco for the prepa^raiion of such dastardly 
outrages like area Itombhtg and saturation 
bombing undi'r the conviction that they arc act- 
ing for the good and progress of humanity. 
The Jawml of the Indian Chemical Society 
observes: 

The Council of the Indian Chmiical Society pave a 
reply to the h?lic‘r of the Commillcc ftn* Foreign Corres- 
pondeiirc of the Federation of American Scientists inviting 
the views and opinions of the fndian Ciicmical Society on 
the subject of international control of atomic energy and 
atomic armamcni race. 

The Council of the Indian Chemical Society has rightly 
indicated tliai the rcsponHihiJiiy of the scientists in the 
matter is possibly far greater than that of any other public 
body, if only Im^ause of the fact that it was the scientists 
who, deluded by the so-called sp’.rit of nationalism and 


loyalty to the atate, and, It may alao he added* heffO, 
to a certain extent by highly profitable ealaries and rewatd^% 
co-operated, in the production of such marvela of techno^ 
logical skill in the form of tanks, lock-buieteie, V-weapons,^. 
rocket-bombs, fbme-throwers and atomic bombs. WhUo'f 
engaged in the production of these deadly instruments of 
mass-slaughter they allowed their scientific judgment to be 
clouded by a false pride of victoi|^ in the cause of humanity. 
The humanity is now groaning undea: the crushing weight 
of their own inventions. They cannot, tlierefore, escape * 
their shore of guilt of the scientificalily planned indis- 
criminate mass niossacre and wholesale destruction of the 
last two global wars, which have lamled the world to-day 
in a state of utter moral and material chaos with scarcity 
and starvation for millions. 

Scientists in general have also contributed 
indirectly in no less ineafsure to the creation 
of a mental climafe or ideologies, full of poten- 
tialities for human conflicts, by advancing a 
materialistic theory of life and human progresg. 

The philosophical foundation and background of the 
sciences which generally account for their limitations were 
clearly undcDstood only by a very few. As a result, a 
simplified picture of the world and reality emerged out of 
the scientific progress and was universally accepted with 
an almost fanatical faith. This has gradually led to a 
denial of human personality and human values. All moral 
values have beeu branded as illusions, worthy only o^ sick- 
brained visionarirs; spirituality hug been explained as a 
perverted or misdirected sex-insiinet. Human beings are 
believed as nothing better than animals or machines made 
of flesh and blood, rontiollcd by mechaiucal laws of physics 
and cheinistr>. And all ibis puss current in the name of 
progress, 

IJnfortunatidy this so-called scientific picture of the 
iwt>rld‘ and reality still persis-ls in the mind of many, not 
excluding a large body of the scientists themselves. The 
enormity of the unpreccdeiiied catastrophes of the lust 
world war has failed to awaken llie people at large, and 
with return of an uneasy peace of scarcity and siaryalion 
they have engaged themselves once again in activities 
effective only for perpetuating the causes of war. The 
world has thus learned nothing. Indeed, it has been said , 
that the most important lesson of history is that nobody 
ever learns history’s lersons. 

It is alleged that in Araericu a large body 
of experts, including many Nazi scientists, are 
engagi*d to-day in extensive researches for war 
purposes, which cover land and air arms, sub- 
marines and naval surface craft, atomic chemi- 
cal and bacteriological weapons. 
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In wAeiiU ^ Man . 

!anii aN0i9fi|lcri^ jbr thn:ptt fiilmvebn 

jcay tnnh .in . Uu^ twstJ^ lSim. V Aawiidiin 

Sdentiat^ }m mntk mA to. do neorer home. And it U 
yeatf Ukdy wt iron thb voaUBitUm th^ Invo ii»t dioiohod 
thoir. Coteiiiittee lor Foreigii ConmpondenjBe. 

. lin their reply the CouacU of the Indim Chendoel 
Society has rtgnly enqihaBiaBd the preasing need for the 
ladentiatB ‘to organize and educate uw nembm of their . 
om profes9i<m than launching a udder oanpaign for 
enlightening die public opinion of the yroild, the sight lor 
carhidh they -iirill. lorfieit If they' fall to keep their own 
house in order. Hence, in this matter of atomic^ energy 
control the action of the scientists may profitably follow 
two main directions as indicated bdow. 

Nationalism, as it stands to-day, aims neither at liberty 
nor safety, nor even lasting prosperity, for the individual. 
So we find the common man in every nation. to>day is 
faced either with material or moral ruin. Ai^lied science 
in the service of nationalism has wrought this havoc. 

What is most needed, therefore, is a re- 
orientation of applied science and its utilization 
for serving the fundamental human needs and 
forwarding the causes of human welfare, human 
safety and human liberty. 

Instead of researches on the discovery of increasingly 
more destructive armaments and ammunitions of war, 
scientists and technicians should devote their attention to 
the increased production of food, Uie discovery of more 
effective medicines, biological researches in general, and 
the production of cheap power that might be utUized 
equally by all to meet their primary requirements. 

Finally, scientists can organize themselves into an 
international federation and refuse on conscientious grounds 
to lend their service ox; advice for any work connected with 
preparations of war, or with exploitations and ensalvement 
of human being. This non-co-operation with evils has 
been particularly stressed upon by the Council of Uie 
Indian Chemical Society in their reply, referred to. For 
this, of course, the scientists will have to prepare themselfcs 
for all possible persecutions and* sacrifices. It endorses, 
in fact the suggestion made by Dr. Gene Weltfish in one 
of the issues of the Scientific Monthly of 1945. Scientists 
and technicians, while enlisting themselves as merabers of 
such an mtemational federation, should take an oath, in 
the words of Dr. Weltfish, as follows: pledge myself 

that I will use my knowledge for the good of humanity 
and against the destructive forces of the world and die 
ruthless intent of men, and that I will work together with 
my fellow scientists of whatever nation, creed or colour 
for these our common ends.*’. 
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Pevolution in AsU'olosy Astrpiifi^ 

Everybocb. in tKUi liamW ^ iiWftce pt ii^ an4 

Yogi vastlg laamod tin tlia Astrology and aatron^iny of the {Ssst and the West, gified^^l^^ 
natural power of t>redietions, MrmaMikt ffaiideiU of tibe Xnternatlinlallf tsmiA Ba(aralii Mlidit 
gahha of BeMves md AU-Xnw Aatrologlos) sad AstrOaosoical Siielel^ of ^blcuttav ! ' 

Jyotishsaaarat Pandit Sxl Bamesli Gbaaira BlUkttsSidiairjT^ 

tXiOadv has won unique fame not only in India out throu^oui 
the world (e.g., in Zaglaad, America, Aftrica, China, JapSA lUlaya. 
Singapore etG.| and many notable jgeraons from every nook and corner of 
die world have sent unsolicited testimoDials abknowl^glng his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance & about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantrie powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, ehn help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and enSure safety from dani^rs, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His tluree importaHit 
predictloat (prediction aoout the British victory on the very day — ^2nd 
September, 1030— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, witii Pandit Jawabarlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1946, and prefliction regarding the 
fhtnre of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amaaed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty Georg[e the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of **Jyotish- 
SiromanP* in 1988 and *‘Jyotishsamrat”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
hv the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sahha of Benares. 
Fnnditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 

Pereom who have leal all hopes ere etroagly edvieed to test the powers of the Pandltji> 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hh HigbasM The Mahanije of Atkgarli says:— *’l have been astonished at the emrhumaii power 
of Fanditii.” Her HlghaoM The Dowager Sth Maharaai Sakoha of Tripura Stalo says *'He in nc doubt 
a great personage with miracaloua power.” The Hou'blo Chiof Jiwtioo of Caloutta High Court Sir 
MaamatlNi Nath Mekharjif Kt'-, saya :— ^‘Ihe wonderhil power ef oalcnlatloii and talent of Briman Bameah 
Obandxm is 4he only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'Uo Maharafa of Santoab 
A Ea-Proeidoni of Iho Bongal Logitlallvo Counell,. Sir Maamalha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kl., says On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words,” Tho Houourablo Juatioo Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says '*He is really a great personage with super-natural power,” Tho Hun^blo 
Mlnlator, Qovl. of Bongal, Raja Prasanua Dob RaBcol, laya **The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik actiritiei hare struck me wi^ greatest astonishment.” Tho Hon*blo Justiee Mr. S. M. Das, ef 
Kooojhapr Stale High Court, says 'Tanditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J.A.LawreBoa, 
Osaka, Japan, writes was gating good rsHults from your Karaoha and all family were passing a 
difTeeent life since 1 started wearing,” Mr. Andre Tompa, 8723, Popular Am., Chioago, Iluaois, U. S. 
Amuriea i— hare nurchased from you seterai Earaebas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr, K. Ruohpaul, Shanghai, China c— **Erary^ng vou foretold in writing is tudng 
place with SUrpnsing exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mnmi Etia, Gort. Clerk « Inturpruter in Detehnng, Weal 
Africa 1—^*1 had ordero some Taliamans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B, J. 
Fernando, Proctor, 8. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, Coylon ”1 got marvellous effects from your 
Kavaebas on several oocasions”, etc., ete. and many others. 
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Macaulay . and Hi* History — A Bhindrcd' 
Yena A£t«r 

In reviewing The Life ani Liters of Lord 
Macaulay, R. L. Schuyler gives 'an account of the 
main characteristics of the life and writings of 
Macaulay in the Poliiioal Science Quarterly. 

June, 1948; 

Ae well-known ambilaon, which Macaulay 

(hcriahea for his History — that it would ' for a few 
nays “aupersode f.hr last fashionable novoi on the 
tables of yoiing ladio«”-was amply renliJSfd, m is 
shown by the facts an<l figures concerning its sales 
given by Sir Georp' Olio Trevelyan, Macaulay's 

nephew, in his classic biography of his uncle, 'i’ho 

a^ual. sale, according to TreveJynu, writing about 
1875, often surp/iHscd that, of the best-selling novd ol 
the current year. 

The first instalment of Maciiutay’s HiMory was 
publish(xl in 1848. and if in this its centennial year 
the public in the Knglish-speaking world were to be 
polled on ilie qiicsiion, '^Wlio is th^' greatest, historian 
of Knglaud ?” I bfdie^c that Macfiulay would be an 
inifty winner He is no longer read to the samr- extern, 
to be sure, as in his own day and during the, following 
generation. Publishers still find it profitable to reprini 
his History and his Essays from limo to time, but tus 
reputation (oday is largely traditional. To say *his, 
however, i^ to say tliat Macitn lav's writings must have 
made, as we know that they did make, a tremendous 
miiwssiou upon England and her cultural offspring. 
>ior should we overlook the influence of Macaulav in 
iiun-Engli.sii.-f.j .caking coiiulne.s. Tri'velyan teIN* us 
that the llistor^f wns translated inlo German, Dutch, 
Danish, French, Ittilian, Spimisii. Polish, Bohemian, 
Russian, Hungarian and Persian. The surprising thing 
about it today is not that it is not read more widely, 
but that it is read at all. It deala with only a briet 
period, even though an important one, in English 
lijstoiy ; facts unknown to Macaulay have been brought 
to light by later invesl.ig.'^tion ; literary taste has 
undergone change.^ since his day; and the .belief that 
he held in a progress which, has operated in tlu* past, 
at least for many cenliirieH, and w)»ich can be counted 
upon to operate in the future, ha.s been shaken, to put 
It mildly. 

• Our principal concern here wdll be with Macaulay 
as n historian, hut he was, of course, much besides 
that. No estimate of his work as a historian vAn 
jii^mably disregard nil other aspects of his personality 
and career, for again and again ttoe latter Would call 
for. tinodifici5tt.ioiis and alterations of judgments base<l 
exclusively on hi.s hiatoricnl writings. 

A lifelong trait of Macaulay^e of which bis 
published wri lings give little or no hint was his 
eniotfonal sensibility. 

The agony of grief which he suffered nt the time 
mother's death, the pain it gave Him to part 
those he loved, and his susceptib^Iitv to the 
and sublime in literature, ns well ns to the 
all bespoke an acutely sensitive nauire. He 
an4 sometimes embarrassingly, affected to 
When nearly fifty years of ag« 
"jfyMte&d HichkidsDii’s Clarma and recorded in his 
• "I oearjy cned my eyes out.” A letter to hie 


niece shows him weeping over Homer. *T road the Iasi 
five books (of the Jliad) at a stretch during my walk 
today, and was . . , forced to turn into' if by-path lest 
the parties of walkers .should see me blubbering for 
imaginuiy beings. ...” The emotional side ol 
Macaulay’s nature is revealed to some extent by the 
marginal note^ which he made in the hooks in his 
library, e.specially in Shakespeare's tragedies ; and it 
may explain the siipDi*lHlive.s in which he sometirneR 
indnlgnl. as in the encomium he bestowed on the 
conchismu of Plaio's Affolnyy as being the irioaU sub- 
lime tiling in literature. 

In the judgment of hift contemponiries Macaulay 
was a grcfu pnrliaiucntury orator, and his intimate 
knowledge of jiublic affairs in las own day had some 
bearing on his outlook as a historian. Entering the 
Hou.sf of Commons in 1830 n.'*' a .staunch Wing, ht‘ was 
rot slow to rii.-tinguish hiinscli' ;n ilie arena of national 
politics. His first speech in support of the Reform Bill 
made a profoiind impression At. its conchisior. I he 
Speaker lo!d him I hat he li;id ncvei ••■(‘.en the Honsc 
in mifh a slate of excitement, and Sir RolxTt^ Feel 
declared lhar part.s of. the speech were ii<* beaulifu) as 
.anything hi had ever lif^avd or ri\td. Thi.s resounding 
jjaiiiamentary success determined tin.' direction ol 
Macaulftx s carecM* for I hr next two or three years and 
made him a lion in London iwiciety. Though he did 
not hold important mini.sterial office, lie played a 
leading pari in the Houst', of Commoui#. In the opinion 
of Croker, who w'as nor likely to »»xaggerale Macaulay’s 
merits, he was “the inoi»^ iirilhant rhetorician of the 
Houw'.” “Whenevei he rose to speak,” said Gladstone, 
who enreM'd Parliament about the .samij time as 
Macaulay, “it was a summou.s like a tnimpei-calJ to 
fill the henclie.s,” Macauluy’s prepared speeches x'ere 
v<tV carefully thought out in advntico. ‘ even as to 
precise phrawcoJogv, but be doliberiitcly refrained from 
writing them out le.st they should seem too much like 
essays, and he habitually spoke without notes. 

What Macaulay accomplished in India as a 
member of ihe Governor-Gcnerars Council, and 
especially what he did in behalf of English 
education and for refc»rm of ihe administration of 
justice, entitled him to the name of statesman, 
broad-minded admin islralor, and jurist. 



soo 


THE MODEBN REVIEW FOR OECEBIHBR. IMS 


Board of Ooatol, iddiA toTcroMc ihi to 

ralationa to die Baat lodia^ OQiiq>a|iy, am 
becaa reading ^actoidv^ about India, In ^e,, 

following year he inkde a great opeedi m 'tha Sonte 
of CommcAs in ao^poH^ ox the Kbit I|uto 
Bill«-*'the beet epem» hy general agreeimt, and ^ in 
my own ooiniofi, that 1 ever made .m my«.]i£e,^ be 
wrote to . has eieter Baimah. Maeaolay^s primaty rea^mn 
for going to^India wtm, ae he himaelf very frankly 
admitted, peooniaiy. Hm father, absorbed in reliipous 
and philantoropk enterprises, had fallen into grave 
financial dm^ltiea, and the family fortunes were at 
a low ebb. Bis salary of £10,000 a year as a member 
of the Legislative Counoil of India would enable him, 
he oahnitated, to return to England while still under 
forty years of age with a fortune of fiSOjOOO. 

It should be emphasised, however, that while be 
went to India to win a financial competenoe and 
looked upon his stay there as a period of exile, be 
was veiy far indeed from regarding his position as a 
lucrative sinecure. He .worked hard in the intere^ of 
the people of India ns he understood iir-^nnecess^rily 
so, for much of his most arduous labor was voluntary. 
A recently published collection of the minutes m 
which Macaulay explained to his colleagues in the 
Council his views on public questions shows us a 
statemnan applying without fear or favoi', and some" 
times with great courage, English principles of justice 
to problems of Indian government. 

Macaulay happened to go to India at a critical 
moment in its intellectual development. All educa- 
tional activity «on the part of the government had been 
at a standstill for some time on account of a difference 
of opinion in the Committee of Public Instruction, 
which was evenly divided on the question of what 
kind of education should be ofiBcialty encouraged. Half 
of the members were in favor of maintaining and 
extending the old scheme of supporting Oriental 


'i3ba.vTb^a^lair, Isioguitgmi, and »- 

Engiidh; MtoidAy on huii arkivitil wag!^ 

Ptesideui of the hg 

finy active ji^t in its totil thA 

ment had fi^Uy decide 0b thp.'quejstion. ^ In 

January, 28% both sidei of tbs Committoe ^owd 
their opinions to the . Supreme tOsjunnll, cm 

Pebmary 2, Maqaulaly, as a member :c» the GouimiL 
presented the famous, minute in wbidi;:. Jie tiUlfendeid 
the views of the EngUsh. party, It settled ibe question 
at once and pennsnentV* ^saiid a^ month later, pe 
Governor-General. Lord Williatn .Beatinck; decided 
that *‘tbe groat object of the Biitidi Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the. natives of India.” Thereupon 
Macaulay as Prudent of the Committee of Public 
Instruction took up with great zeal and energy 
work of that office and, though the means at his 
disposal were sadly inaoequate, he showed a high 
order of administrative ability. 

Macaulay’s labors in the cause of education in 
India were voluntary and unpaid. Macaulay may be— 
he has been— ac.cused of being . unfair to Oriental 
learning, but it cannot be. sorioualy questioned that his 
educational policy^ was inspired by a genuine desire 
to benefit the people of India. 

A clause in the Indian Charter Art. of 1833 gave 
rise to the appointment in 1834 of a I^aw Commission 
to advise the Council on matters of law and to draft 
leg’ll codes. Macaulay had been' admitted to the Bar 
in 1826, but he never seems to have looked to the law 
seriously as a profession and soon gave up any pretense 
of pra<5ticiDg it. He woe, nevertheless, the Law Member 
of the Governor-Generars Council, and at liis own 
instigation lie was appointed President of the Law 
Commission. As euch he was the principal author pf 
the Indian Penal Code, which appeared in draft in 
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